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♦ 

In  1894  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  asked  me  to  undertake 
a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  present  Com¬ 
mentary,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  a  study  extending  over 
twenty-five  years.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
twenty-five — not  to  speak  of  the  preceding  eight  years, 
which  were  in  large  measure  devoted  to  kindred  subjects — 
my  time  was  mainly  spent  in  the  study  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  Apocalyptic  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  contributions 
of  individual  scholars  of  all  the  Christian  centuries,  but 
especially  of  the  last  fifty  years,  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  main  results  of  these  studies  are 
embodied  in  my  article  on  “  Revelation,”  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica . 

But  this  work  had  hardly  passed  through  Press  before 
I  became  convinced  that  many  of  the  conclusions  therein 
set  forth  were  in  a  high  degree  unsatisfactory,  and  that,  if 
satisfactory  results  were  to  be  reached,  they  could  only  be 
reached  by  working  first  hand  from  the  foundation.  From 
that  period  onwards  I  began  to  break  with  the  traditions 
of  the  elders — alike  ancient  and  modern — and  to  rewrite — 
and  that  not  once  or  twice — the  sections  of  my  Commentary 
already  written.  Thus  I  soon  came  to  learn  that  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  which  in  earlier  years  I  feared  could  offer  no 
room  for  fresh  light  or  discovery,  presented  in  reality  a 
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field  of  research  infinitely  richer  than  any  of  those  to 
which  my  earlier  studies  had  been  devoted.  The  first 
ground  for  such  a  revolution  in  my  attitude  to  the  Book 
was  due  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic. 
The  knowledge  thereby  acquired  helped  to  solve  many 
problems,  which  could  only  prove  to  be  hopeless  enigmas 
to  scholars  unacquainted  with  this  literature.  But  the 
second  ground  was  of  greater  moment  still.  For  the  more 
I  studied  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  the  more  conscious 
I  became  that  no  scholar  could  appreciate  the  essential 
unity  of  the  style  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  or  even 
translate  it,  who  had  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  combined 
therewith  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  used  by 
Palestinian  Jewish  writers  and  of  the  ordinary  Greek  of 
our  author’s  time.  From  the  lack  of  such  a  study  arose 
the  multitude  of  disintegrating  theories  with  which  I  have 
dealt  in  my  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse .  The  bulk  of  these 
were  due  to  their  authors’  ignorance  of  John’s  style.  They 
failed  to  recognize  the  presence  in  the  text  of  certain 
phrases  and  passages  which  conflicted  with  John’s  style, 
while  with  the  utmost  light-heartedness  they  excised  from 
his  text  chapters  and  groups  of  chapters  which  are  indis¬ 
putably  Johannine. 

John's  Grammar . — In  fact,  John  the  Seer  used  a  unique 
style,  the  true  character  of  which  no  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  has  as  yet  recognized.  He  thought  in 
Hebrew,1  and  he  frequently  reproduces  Hebrew  idioms 
literally  in  Greek.  But  his  solecistic  style  cannot  be  wholly 
explained  from  its  Hebraistic  colouring.  The  language 

1  I  have  already  in  part  dealt  with  this  subject  in  my  Studies  in  the 
Apocalypse 2,  pp.  79-102.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  the  editor  of  Moulton’s 
Grammar  of  N.  T.  Greek  that  Dr.  Moulton  abandoned  his  earlier  attitude  on 
fais  question  after  reading  these  lectures. 
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which  he  adopted  in  his  old  age  formed  for  him  no  rigid 
medium  of  expression.  Hence  he  remodelled  its  syntax 
freely,  and  created  a  Greek  that  is  absolutely  his  own. 
This  Greek  I  slowly  mastered  as  I  wrote  and  rewrote  my 
Commentary  chapter  by  chapter.  The  results  of  this 
study  are  embodied  in  the  “  Short  Grammar  ”  which  is 
included  in  the  Introduction  that  follows. 

The  Text \ — The  necessity  of  mastering  John’s  style 
and  grammar  necessitated,  further,  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  chief  MSS  and  Versions,  and  in  reality  the  publication 
of  a  new  text  and  a  new  translation.  When  once  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  necessity,  I  approached  Sir  John  Clark  and 
laid  before  him  the  need  of  such  a  text  and  such  a  trans¬ 
lation.  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Plummer,  the  General 
Editor  of  the  Series,  Sir  John  acceded  to  my  request  with 
a  courtesy  and  an  enthusiasm  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
in  any  publisher.  Sir  John’s  action  in  this  matter  recalls 
the  best  traditions  of  the  great  publishers  of  the  past. 

For  the  order  of  the  text  and  the  readings  adopted, 
and  for  any  critical  discussion  of  the  text  in  the  Apparatus 
Criticus ,  I  am  myself  wholly  responsible.  The  readings 
followed  in  the  Commentary  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  in  the  Greek  Text  and  in  the  Translation.  Where 
they  disagree,  the  Text,  Translation,  and  Introduction 
represent  my  final  conclusions.  But  these  disagreements 
only  affect  matters  of  detail  as  a  rule,  and  not  essential 
questions  of  method.  The  Text  represents  only  a  fuller 
development  of  the  methods  applied  in  the  Commentary. 

Apparatus  Criticus . — In  the  formation  of  the  Appar . 
Crit.  I  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  other  scholars,  since 
owing  to  over  twenty  years  spent  largely  in  the  collation 
of  MSS  and  the  formation  of  texts  in  several  languages,  I 
felt  my  eyes  were  wholly  unequal  to  this  fresh  strain. 
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When  seeking  such  help,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Marsh,  now  Dean  of  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge.  To  his  splendid  services  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted  for  the  preparation  of  the  Appar .  Crit.  At  his 
disposal  I  placed  the  photographs  of  the  Uncials  A 
and  K,  of  twenty-two  Cursives,  and  of  all  the  Versions 
save  the  Ethiopic.  One-half  of  the  twenty-two  Cursives 
I  examined  personally  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  in  Florence,  and  in  St.  Marks  in 
Venice,  and  had  them  photographed.  The  rest  of  the 
photographs  I  procured  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Librarians  of  the  Bodley,  the  National  Library  in  Paris, 
and  of  the  Escurial.  Three  or  even  four  of  these  Cursives 
are  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  later  Uncials,  and  in 
certain  readings  superior. 

Mr.  Marsh  collated  in  full  the  readings  of  these  MSS 
and  practically  all  the  readings  of  the  Versions,1  and 
prepared  the  Appar \  Crit \  of  chapters  i.-v.  Readings 
from  other  Cursives  have  been  adopted  from  Tischendorf, 
Swete,  and  Hoskier.  Unfortunately,  when  the  work  was 
far  advanced,  Mr.  Marsh  was  called  off  to  the  War  for 
three  years.  During  his  absence,  Professor  R.  M.  Gwynn  2 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Bevan  most  kindly  came  to  my  help, 
and  verified  the  Appar \  Crit .  of  i.-v.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  Versions.  There  are  three  other 
scholars  to  whom  my  warm  thanks  are  due.  The  first  is 
the  Rev.  Cecil  Cryer,  who  verified  Mr.  Marshs  collations 
of  vi.-xiv.  and  embodied  them  in  the  Appar.  Crit.,  and 

1 1  am  myself  responsible  throughout  for  the  collation  of  the  Ethiopic 
Version.  For  my  own  satisfaction  also,  I  have  collated  and  verified  hundreds 
— in  some  cases  thousands — of  readings  in  each  of  the  other  Versions,  and  in 
each  of  the  twenty-two  MSS. 

8  Professor  Gwynn  also  read  through  the  proofs  of  the  Commentary,  and 
Miss  Bevan  gave  me  most  ungrudging  help  in  part  of  the  Introduction. 
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subsequently  carried  i.-xiv.  through  the  Press.1  During 
this  process  I  verified  here  and  there  in  the  proofs 
thousands  of  readings  from  the  MSS  and  Versions,  but 
this  revision  was  of  necessity  only  partial.  Mr.  Marsh 
then  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  Apparatus  Criticus 
and  corrected  a  large  number  of  errata .  The  other  two 
scholars  are  the  Rev.  D.  Bruce-Walker  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Roberts.  These  in  conjunction  verified  Mr.  Marsh’s  col¬ 
lations  of  xv.-xxii.,  the  former  taking  the  larger  share  of 
the  work.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Marsh  returned,  and 
prepared  and  carried  through  Press  xv.-xxii.  Once  again 
I  must  record  my  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Marsh,  and 
express  the  hope  that  he  may  find  time  and  opportunity 
for  research,  and  so  make  the  contributions  to  scholarship 
for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified.  Also  I  would  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  George  Horner  for  the  large 
body  of  readings  which  he  put  at  my  service  from  the 
Sahidic  Version,  and  the  frequent  help  he  gave  in  connec¬ 
tion  with, readings  from  the  Bohairic  Version;  and  to 
Professor  Grenfell  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  Papyrus 
Fragments  of  the  Apocalypse  (see  vol.  ii.  447-451). 
Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Plummer 
for  his  patience  and  kindness  throughout  the  long  years 
in  which  I  was  engaged  on  this  Commentary,  as  well  as 
for  the  many  corrections  he  made  in  the  revision  of  the 
proofs. 

The  Indexes . — For  the  first  and  fourth  Indexes  I  am 
indebted  to  the  competent  services  of  the  Rev.  A.  LI. 
Davies,  Warden  of  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

The  Translation . — The  Translation  is  based  on  the 
text.  While  the  text  diverges  in  many  passages  from 

1  Mr.  Cryer  further  helped  me  by  verifying  the  references  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction. 
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that  accepted  in  the  Commentary,  the  Translation  diverges 
from  the  text  practically  only  in  one  (ii.  27). 

In  the  Translation  I  have  sought  to  recover  the 
poetical  form  in  which  the  Seer  wrote  so  large  a  part  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Nearly  always,  when  dealing  with  his 
greatest  themes,  the  Seer’s  words  assume — perhaps  un¬ 
consciously  at  times — the  forms  of  parallelism  familiar  in 
Hebrew  poetry.  Even  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  are 
found  (see  vol.  ii.  122,  434-435).  To  print  such  passages 
as  prose  is  to  rob  them  of  half  their  force.  It  is  not  only 
the  form  that  is  thereby  lost,  but  also  much  of  the  thought 
that  in  a  variety  of  ways  is  reinforced  by  this  parallelism. 

The  Apocalypse — a  Book  of  Songs. — Though  our  author 
has  for  his  theme  the  inevitable  conflicts  and  antagonisms 
of  good  and  evil,  of  God  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  yet 
his  book  is  emphatically  a  Book  of  Songs.  Dirges  there 
are,  indeed,  and  threnodies ;  but  these  are  not  over  the 
martyrs,  the  faithful  that  had  fallen,  but  spring  from  the 
lips  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  its  merchant  princes,  its 
seafolk,  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  this 
world  and  the  destruction  of  its  mighty  ones  in  whom  they 
had  trusted,  or  from  the  lips  of  sinners  in  the  face  of  actual 
or  impending  doom.  But  over  the  martyred  Church,  over 
those  that  had  fallen  faithful  in  the  strife,  the  Seer  has  no 
song  of  lesser  note  to  sing  than  the  beatitude  pronounced 
by  Heaven  itself :  “  Blessed — blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord.”  A  faith  immeasurable,  an  optimism  inex¬ 
pugnable,  a  joy  inextinguishable  press  for  utterance  and 
take  form  in  anthems  of  praise  and  gladness  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  as  the  Seer  follows  in  vision  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  world  struggle,  till  at  last  he  sees  evil  fully  and 
finally  destroyed,  righteousness  established  for  evermore, 
and  all  the  faithful — even  the  weakest  of  God’s  servants 
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amongst  them — enjoying  everlasting  blessedness  in  the 
eternal  City  of  God,  bearing  His  name  on  their  foreheads, 
and  growing  more  and  more  into  His  likeness. 

The  Apocalypse — a  book  for  the  present  day . — The 
publication  of  this  Commentary  has  been  delayed  in 
manifold  ways  by  the  War.  But  these  delays  have  only 
served  to  adjourn  its  publication  to  the  fittest  year  in 
which  it  could  see  the  light — that  is,  the  year  that  has 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  greatest  conspiracy  of 
might  against  right  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  even  though  the  powers 
of  darkness  have  been  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  there 
remains  a  still  more  grievous  strife  to  wage,  a  warfare  from 
which  there  can  be  no  discharge  either  for  individuals  or 
States.  This,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  emphatically  the  teaching  of  our  author. 
John  the  Seer  insists  not  only  that  the  individual  follower 
of  Christ  should  fashion  his  principles  and  conduct  by  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  but  that  all  governments  should  model 
their  policies  by  the  same  Christian  norm.  He  proclaims 
that  there  can  be  no  divergence  between  the  moral  laws 
binding  on  the  individual  and  those  incumbent  on  the 
State,  or  any  voluntary  society  or  corporation  within  the 
State.  None  can  be  exempt  from  these  obligations,  and 
such  as  exempt  themselves,  however  well-seeming  their 
professions,  cannot  fail  to  go  over  with  all  their  gifts, 
whether  great  or  mean,  to  the  kingdom  of  outer  darkness. 
In  any  case,  no  matter  how  many  individuals,  societies, 
kingdoms,  or  races  may  rebel  against  such  obligations, 
the  warfare  against  sin  and  darkness  must  go  on,  and  go 
on  inexorably,  till  the  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ. 
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It  is  at  once  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  of  regret 
that  I  part  with  a  work  that  has  engaged  my  thoughts  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  measure  for  twenty-five  years.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
bring  this  study  of  the  Apocalypse  to  a  close,  though  this 
thankfulness  is  tempered  by  a  keen  sense  of  its  many 
shortcomings,  of  which  none  can  be  so  conscious  as  I  am 
myself.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  I  am  breaking  with  a  study  which  has  been  at 
once  the  toil  and  the  delight  of  so  many  years;  and  in 
parting  with  it  I  would  repeat,  as  Professor  Swete  does 
in  his  work  on  the  Apocalyse,  St.  Augustine’s  prayer  : 
Domine  Deus  .  .  .  quaecumque  dixi  in  hoc  libro  de  tuo, 
agnoscant  et  iui ;  si  qua  de  meo ,  et  Tu  ignosce  et  tui} 

R.  H.  C. 

4  Little  Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey, 

May  1920. 


1  Advice  to  the  reader . — Since  the  present  work  on  the  Apocalypse  is  a 
large  one,  and  in  many  respects  difficult,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  serious  as 
well  as  for  the  ordinary  student  to  read  through  the  English  translation  first . 
This  will  introduce  him  to  the  main  problems  of  the  book,  and  help  him  to 
recognize  that  the  thought  of  our  author  is  orderly  and  progressive,  and  easier 
to  follow  than  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  or  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  After  the  Translation  he  should  read  the  Introduction,  §§1,4, 
and  such  others  as  these  may  suggest  to  him.  The  serious  student  should 
master  the  chief  sections  of  the  Short  Grammar  (pp.  cxvii-clix).  So  pre¬ 
pared,  he  can  then  face  the  problems  discussed  in  the  Commentary,  and 
recognize  the  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  certain  readings  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  the  rejection  of  those  opposed  to  them. 

Each  chapter  (or,  in  two  cases,  groups  of  chapters)  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction.  Such  introductions  are  divided  into  sections.  The  first  section 
(§  1)  always  gives  the  general  thought  of  the  chapter  that  follows,  while  the 
remaining  sections  discuss  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the  chapter,  its  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  Old  Testament  and  other  sources,  and  many  other  questions, 
extgetical,  critical,  and  archaeological. 
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Introduction,  pp.  xxi-cxd. 

I.  §  i.  Short  account  of  the  Seer  and  his  Book,  pp.  xxi-xxiii.  §  2.  Plan 
of  the  Book,  pp.  xxiii-xxviii. 

II.  Authorship  of  the  Johannine  Writings.  Evidence  internal — purely 
linguistic.  The  Apocalypse  (JaP)  and  the  Gospel  (J)  from  different 
authors.  §  I.  Grammatical  differences,  p.  xxix.  §2.  Differences  in 
diction,  p.  xxix  sq.  §  3.  Different  words  and  forms  used  by  these 
writers  to  express  the  same  idea,  p.  xxx  sq.  §  4.  Words  and  phrases 
with  one  meaning  in  JaP 1  and  another  in  J,  p.  xxxi  sq.  §  5.  Authors 
of  JaP  and  J  were  in  some  way  connected  with  each  other,  pp.  xxxii- 
xxxiv.  §  6.  J  and  1 .  2.  3  J  by  the  same  author,  pp.  xxxiv-xxxvii. 
§  7.  The  importance  of  these  conclusions  for  Johannine  criticism, 
p.  xxxvii. 

III.  Authorship  of  the  Johannine  Writings.  Evidence  partly  internal,  but 
mainly  external.  §  1.  JaP  not  pseudonymous,  but  the  work  of  John 
the  Seer,  p.  xxxviii  sq.  §  2.  The  author  of  JaP  is  distinct  from  the 
author  of  J,  p.  xxxix  sq.  §  3.  There  were  two  Johns  according  to 
Papias,  the  Apostle  and  the  Elder,  the  latter  being  the  author  of 
JaP  according  to  Dionysius,  p.  xl  sq.  §  4.  1.  2.  3  J  by  the  author 
of  J,  p.  xli  sq.  §  5.  If  John  the  Elder  is  admitted  to  be  the 
author  of  2.  3  J,  as  is  done  by  many  competent  scholars,  then  he  is 
the  author  also  of  J  and  1  J,  pp.  xlii-xliii.  §  6.  If  John  the  Elder  is 
the  author  of  J  and  1.  2.  3  J,  is  John  the  Apostle  the  author  of  JaP  ? 
No.  Its  author  claims  to  be  a  prophet,  not  an  apostle.  He  was  a 
Palestinian  Jew  who  migrated  late  in  life  to  Asia  Minor,  p.  xliii  sq. 
§  7.  The  silence  of  the  writers  of  the  first  two  centuries  as  to  any 
residence  of  John  the  Apostle  in  Asia  tells  against  his  being 
author  of  JaP,  p.  xlv.  §  8.  These  conclusions  confirmed  by  the 
tradition  of  John  the  Apostle’s  early  martyrdom,  which,  if  trust¬ 
worthy,  renders  his  authorship  of  JaP  or  J,  1.  2.  3  J  impossible. 
That  John  the  Apostle  died  a  martyr’s  death  before  70  a.d.  is  to  be 
inferred  on  the  following  grounds  :  (a)  Prophecy  of  Jesus  to  that 


1  Jap  =  the  Apocalypse,  J  the  Gospel,  1  J  the  First  Epistle,  etc. 
b  xvii 
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effect,  p.  xlv  sq.  ;  (3)  the  Papias-tradition,  p.  xlvi ;  (e)  the  state¬ 
ments  of  certain  ancient  writers  (145-344  a.d.),  pp.  xlvi-xlviii  ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


i. 

§  i.  Short  Account  of  the  Seer  and  his  Work . 

John  the  Seer,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Apocalypse,  was  a  Jewish 
Christian  who  had  in  all  probability  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Galilee  before  he  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  and  settled  in 
Ephesus,  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  civilization  in  that  province. 
This  conclusion  is  in  part  to  be  drawn  not  only  from  his 
defective  knowledge  of  Greek  and  the  unparalleled  liberties  he 
takes  with  its  syntax,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  to  a  certain 
extent  he  creates  a  Greek  grammar  of  his  own.1  He  had  never 
mastered  the  Greek  of  his  own  day.  The  language  of  his 
adoption  was  not  for  him  a  normalized  and  rigid  medium  of 
utterance  :  nay  rather,  it  was  still  for  him  in  a  fluid  condition, 
and  so  he  used  it  freely,  remodelling  its  syntactical  usages  and 
launching  forth  into  unheard  of  expressions.  Hence  his  style  is 
absolutely  unique.  That  he  has  set  at  defiance  the  grammarian 
and  the  usual  rules  of  syntax  is  unquestionable,  but  he  did  not 
do  so  deliberately.  He  had  no  such  intention.  His  object  was. 
to  drive  home  his  message  with  all  the  powers  at  his  command,] 
and  this  he  does  in  some  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  all  litera-| 
ture.  With  such  an  object  in  view  he  had  no  thought  of  con¬ 
sistently  committing  breaches  of  Greek  syntax.  How  then  is  the 
unbridled  licence  of  his  Greek  constructions  to  be  explained? 
The  reason,  as  the  present  writer  hopes  to  prove,2  is  that  while 
he  wrote  in  Greek  he  thought  in  Hebrew  and  frequently  trans¬ 
lated  Hebrew  idioms  literally  into  Greek.  In  Galilee  he  had  no 
doubt  used  Aramaic  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  but  all  his  serious  studies  were  rooted  in  Hebrew. 
He  had  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  O.T.  that  he  constantly 
uses  its  phraseology  not  only  consciously,  but  even  unconsciously. 
When  using  it  consciously  he  uses  the  Hebrew  text,  and  trans¬ 
lates  it  generally  first  hand ;  but  not  infrequently  his  renderings 
are  influenced  not  only  by  the  LXX,  but  also  by  a  later  version, 

1  See  pp.  cxvii-clix.  2  See  pp.  cxlii-clii. 
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which  is  now  lost  in  its  original  form,  but  which  was  re-edited  by 
Theodotion  ioo  years  later.1 

John  the  Seer  was  quite  distinct  from  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles.2  That  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  from 
one  and  the  same  author,  who  was  probably  John  the  Elder, 
I  have  shown  below.3  That  these  two  Johns  belonged  to  the 
same  religious  circle,  or  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was  a  pupil 
of  John  the  Seer,  is  not  improbable.4 

We  gather  from  the  Apocalypse  that  John  the  Seer  exercised 
an  unquestioned  authority  over  the  Churches  of  the  Province  of 
Asia.  To  seven  of  these,  chosen  by  him  to  be  representatives  of 
Christendom  as  a  whole,5  he  wrote  his  great  Apocalypse  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  about  the  year  95  a.d.6  The  object7  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  resist  even  to  death 
the  blasphemous  claims  of  the  State,  and  to  proclaim  the  coming 
victory  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  not  only  in  the 
individual  Christian,  and  the  corporate  body  of  such  individuals, 
but  also  in  the  nations  as  such  in  their  national  and  international 
life  and  relations.  It  lays  down  the  only  true  basis  for  national 
ethics  and  international  law.  Hence  the  Seer  claims  not  only 
the  after-world  for  God  and  for  His  people,  but  also  this  world. 
God’s  work  will  be  carried  on  without  haste,  without  rest,  till 
“the  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  of  His  Christ.” 

The  Seer  has  used  freely  not  only  his  own  visions  of  various 
dates,8  but  also  Jewish  and  Christian  sources  of  Neronic  and 
Vespasianic  dates  in  the  presentation  of  his  great  theme.0 

The  fact  of  his  having  freely  used  sources  might  seem  to 
militate  against  the  unity  of  his  work.10  But  this  is  not  so.  A 
glance  at  the  Plan11  of  the  book  will  show  how  thought  and 
action  steadily  advance  step  by  step  from  its  very  beginning  till 
they  reach  their  consummation  and  culminate  at  its  close. 

But  unhappily  the  prophet  did  not  live  to  revise  his  work,  or 
even  to  put  the  materials  of  2o4-2  2  into  their  legitimate  order.12 
This  task  fell,  to  the  misfortune  of  all  students  of  the  Apocalypse, 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  unintelligent  disciple.  This  disciple 
was  a  better  Greek  scholar  than  his  master,  for  he  corrects  his 
Greek  occasionally,  and  was  probably  a  Greek-speaking  Jewish 
Christian  of  Asia  Minor.  He  had  not  his  master’s  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  his  master’s  thought.  If  he  had  left 

1  See  pp.  lxyi  sqq.,  lxxx  sq.  2  See  pp.  xxix-xl. 

8  See  pp.  xli-xliii.  4  See  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv. 

6  See  p.  lxxxix  sq.  note.  6  See  p.  xxiv. 

7  See  p.  ciii  sq.  8  See  pp.  xc,  xciv. 

•  See  p.  xc  s<j.  10  See  pp.  lxxxvii-xci. 

11  See  pp.  xxiii-xxviii.  12  See  pp.  1-lv. 
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his  master’s  work  as  he  found  it,  its  teaching  would  not 
have  been  the  unintelligible  mystery  it  has  been  to  subsequent 
ages;  but  unhappily  he  intervened  repeatedly,  rearranging  the 
text  in  some  cases,  adding  to  it  in  others,  and  every  such  inter¬ 
vention  has  made  the  task  of  interpretation  impossible  for  all 
students  who  accepted  such  rearrangements  and  additions  as 
genuine  features  of  the  text  Since,  however,  his  handiwork  and 
character  are  fully  dealt  with  later,  we  need  not  waste  more  time 
here  over  his  misdemeanours.1 

When  once  the  interpolations  of  John’s  editor,  which  amount 
to  little  more  than  twenty-two  verses,  are  removed,  and  the 
dislocations  of  the  text  are  set  right,2  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  text  disappear  and  it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
follow  the  thought  of  our  author  as  it  develops  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  its  opening  chapters  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  the 
great  tribulation  about  to  fall  on  entire  Christendom,  till  it 
reaches  its  triumphant  close  in  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all 
the  faithful  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

The  Apocalypse  consists  of  a  Prologue,  i1*3,  the  Apocalypse 
proper,  consisting  of  seven  parts — a  significant  number — and  an 
Epilogue.  The  events  in  these  seven  parts  are  described  in 
visions  in  strict  chronological  order ,  save  in  the  case  of  certain 
proleptic  visions  which  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  lie  outside  the  orderly  development  of  the  theme  of 
the  Seer  :  i.e.  79-17  io-ii13  14,  and  12,  which  relates  to  the  past, 
but  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  13.3 

Thus  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  the  theory  of  Recapitula¬ 
tion  which  from  the  time  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau  (circa  270  a.d.) 
has  dominated  practically  every  school  of  interpretation  from 
that  date  to  the  present.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the 
Apocalypse  represents  more  or  less  fully,  under  each  successive 
series  of  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets  and  the  seven  bowls, 
the  same  series  of  events,  that  the  interpretation  which  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back  on  this  device  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
This  principlev  of  interpretation,  like  many  other  forlorn  efforts 
in  this  field,  arose  mainly  from  the  non-recognition  by  scholars 
in  the  past  of  the  interpolations  made  in  the  text  by  the  disciple 
and  editor  of  the  Seer. 

§  2.  Plan  of  the  Book . 

The  Apocalypse  consists  of  a  Prologue,  i1"8,  a  letter  consisting 
of  seven  distinct  parts  :  (i)  i4'2*  (2)  2-3,  (3)  4-5,  (4)  6-203,  (5) 
2I9_222.  14-15. 17  2O4-i0)  (6)  2011’15,  (7)  2i5a- 4d- 5b- i-4^  22s'6,  and  an 
Epilogue,  2 1 3c*  6b‘8  2  26*7*  18a- 16- 13* 12- 10*  8'9-  2°-21. 

1  See  pp.  1-lv,  2  See  pp.  lvi-lx. 


8  See  p.  xxv. 
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The  Apocalypse  consists  of  a  Prologue,  the  Apocalypse 
proper — consisting  of  seven  distinct  parts,  and  an  Epilogue.  In 
the  Prologue,  i1'3,  the  Apocalypse  is  affirmed  to  have  been  given 
by  God  to  Christ  and  by  Christ  to  John.  In  the  Epilogue  the 
truth  of  the  claims  made  in  the  Prologue  is  attested  by  God, 
2I5c.  eb-8.  by  Christ,  2  2s-7* 18a- 16- 1S* 10;  and  by  John  himself, 

2  2  8-9.  20-21. 

The  seven  parts  and  the  Epilogue  constitute  a  letter,  i4-2  221, 
which,  like  the  Pauline  letters,  opens  with  “John  to  the  Seven 
Churches.  .  .  .  Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  Him  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come;  and  from  Jesus  Christ ” 
(i4_5a),  and  ends  with  the  words,  “The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  with  all  the  saints.  Amen.” 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  not  mere  subsequent 
additions  to  the  book.  They  are  organic  parts  of  it.  Not  to 
mention  other  grounds,  this  is  at  once  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
the  Prologue  contains  the  first  of  the  seven  beatitudes  of  the 
Apocalypse  (i.e.  i3),  and  the  Epilogue  the  seventh  (i.e.  227). 
That  there  should  be  exactly  seven  beatitudes  in  our  book  and 
not  more  and  not  less,  is  at  once  intelligible  to  all  students  of  the 
Apocalypse.1 

The  Book,  apart  from  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  falls 
naturally  into  seven  parts — again  a  significant  division.  In 
Jewish  writers  the  favourite  division  of  a  work  was  a  fivefold  one. 
Thus  the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  Psalms,  of  the 
Megilloth,  of  the  Maccabean  history  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  of 
i  Enoch,  of  the  Pirke  Aboth.  This  fivefold  division  is  clearly 
traceable  in  Matthew  (see  Horae  Synopticae 2,  164;  Hawkins). 
But  the  number  five  does  not  occur  in  our  author  save  with  evil 
associations  (cf.  9s-10  1710),  whereas  seven  is  a  most  sacred 
number  in  his  regard. 

The  seven  parts  are  as  follows  :  (1)  i4*20.  John’s  letter  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  in  which  he  tells  how  Christ  had  appeared  to 
and  bidden  him  to  send  to  the  Churches  the  visions  written  in  this 
book.  (2)  2-3.  The  problem  of  the  book — as  reflected  in  the 
letters  to  the  Churches — how  to  reconcilo.Gild!§jrighteousness  and 
ChrisPsxedemption  with  the  condition  of  His  servants  on  earth. 
(3)  4~5*  A  vision  of  God  and  a  vision  of  Christ,  who  takes 
upon  Himself  the  guidance  of  the  world’s  destinies  and  its 
judgments.  (4)  6~78.  81* 3'5, 2*  6- 13— 9.  n14-i3.  15— 203.  Judg¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  (5)  2i9-222-  14'15-  17  204-10.  The  Millennial 
Kingdom :  attack  of  evil  powers  on  the  Beloved  City  at  its 
close:  their  destruction  and  the  casting  of  Satan  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  (6)  2011'15.  Heaven  and  earth  vanish :  final 
judgment  by  God  Himself.  (7)  2i5a*4d* 5b-  1*4abc  22s-5.  The 
1  See  note  on  i.  3  ;  also  footnote1  in  vol.  ii.  445. 
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everlasting  Kingdom  in  the  new  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

In  these  seven  parts  the  events  described  in  the  visions  are 
in  strict  chronological  order,  save  that  the  Seer  is  obliged  in 
chap.  12  to  consider  past  events  in  order  to  prepare  for  those  in 

13.  But  there  are  certain  sections  of  the  book  lying  outside  the 
orderly  development  of  the  Seer’s  theme,  sc.  79*17  io-n13  and 

14.  These  three  additions,  which  do  not  carry  on  the  action  of 
the  divine  drama  and  are  likewise  breaches  of  unity  in  respect  of 
time,  are  all  proleptic.  After  71-8  the  visionary  gaze  of  the 
Seer  leaves  for  the  moment  the  steady  progressive  unveiling  of 
the  events  of  his  future  and  beholds  in  79-17  the  more  distant 
destinies  of  the  martyred  faithful  triumphant  and  secure  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven  (although  these  sealed  members  of  X 
the  Church  are  not  martyred  till  13),  and  of  the  same  host  of 
martyrs  on  Mount  Zion  (during  the  period  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom)  in  141’5.  These  visions  are  recounted  out  of  their 
due  order  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  Church  in  the  face  of  an  x 
impending  universal  martyrdom.  In  the  case  of  io-n13  the 
explanation  is  different.  Our  Seer  sees  Rome  to  be  the 
impersonation  of  sheer  might,  of  wickedness  and  lawlessness,  i.e. 
the  Antichrist.  But  before  our  Seer’s  time  in  Christian  circles 
Jerusalem  was  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Antichrist  (2  Thess.  24)  and  Rome  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  order.  This  former  view  of  the  Antichrist 

is  preserved  in  this  proleptic  section,  but  no  reference  is  made 
again  to  it  throughout  the  remaining  chapters. 

In  the  analysis  which  follows  the  three  proleptic  sections  are 
inserted  on  the  right  hand  of  the  page : 


Prologue,  i1’8. 


I.  John  writes  to  the  Seven  Churches 
to  tell  them  that  he  has  seen  Christ 
and  been  bidden  by  Him  to  send 
them  the  visions  written  in  this 
book — I4-20. 


I1’8.  The  Revelation  given  by  God 
to  Christ  and  by  Christ  entrusted  to 
John.  John’s  testimony  to  it  as  from 
God  and  Christ.  The  first  beatitude 
on  those  who  keep  the  things  written 
therein. 


i4'7.  John  begins  his  letter  to  the 
Seven  Churches  with  the  blessing  of 
grace  and  peace  from  the  Everlasting 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  the 
dead  and  Ruler  of  the  living,  the 
Redeemer. 

i9'20.  John  recounts  his  vision  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  Patmos,  who  bids 
him  to  write  down  what  he  saw  in  a 
book  and  to  send  it  to  the  Seven 
Churches. 
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II.  Problem  of  the  book  set 
forth  in  the  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  which  reflect  the  seeming 
failure  of  the  cause  of  both  God  and 
Christ  on  earth — 2-3. 


III.  Vision  of  God,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  its  origin,  and  of  Christ,  to 
whom  it  owes  its  redemption — 4-5. 


IV.  Judgments,  First  Series  — 
the  first  Six  Seals. 


Judgments.  Second  Series ,  7-13 — 
The  seventh  Seal  and  the  Three 
Woes,  bringing  into  manifestation  the 
servants  of  God  and  the  servants  of 
Satan  and  Satan  himself.  Before  the 
seventh  Seal  there  is  a  pause  on  earth, 
during  which  God  marks  out  His 
servants  by  a  seal  on  their  foreheads  ; 
after  the  seventh  Seal  there  is  a  pause 
in  heaven  during  which  His  servants’ 
prayers  are  presented  before  God — 
both  the  sealing  of  the  faithful  and 
their  prayers  being  designed  to  secure 
them  against  the  Three  Woes. 

First  and  Second  Woes  bring  Satan’s 
servants  into  manifestation  and  affect 
only  those  who  had  not  been  sealed. 


2-3.  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches. 
These  implicitly  set  the  problem. 
How  are  God’s  righteousness  and 
Christ’s  redemption  of  the  world  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  condition  of 
His  servants  on  earth  and  the  domi¬ 
nating  power  of  evil  thereon  ?  Hence 
John’s  visions,  embracing  heaven  and 
earth,  "begin  in  4-5  with  God  and 
Christ  as  the  Supreme  Powers  in  the 
wrorld. 

4.  Scene  of  John’s  visions  is  no 
longer  earth  with  its  failures,  troubles, 
and  outlook  darkened  with  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  universal  martyrdom,  but 
heaven  with  its  atmosphere  of  perfect 
assurance  and  peace  and  thanksgiving 
and  joy.  John’s  vision  of  God — of  a 
throne  and  of  Him  that  sat  thereon, 
to  whom  the  Cherubim  and  Elders 
offered  continual  praise,  and  to  whose 
will  the  whole  creation  owes  its  being. 

5.  Vision  of  Christ,  who,  having 
wrought  redemption  for  God’s  people, 
takes  upon  Himself  the  guidance  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world  in  a  series 
of  judgments. 

6.  First  series  of  judgments  affect¬ 
ing  all  men  alike,  good  and  bad — the 
first  six  Seals. 

71"8.  Further  judgments  stayed  till 
the  spiritual  Israel  are  made  manifest 
through  the  seal  of  God  affixed  on 
their  foreheads  and  are  thus  secured 
against  the  Three  Woes,  against  the 
first  two  absolutely,  and  against  the 
spiritual  effects  of  the  third. 

79-n  Proleptic  vision  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  faithful  in  heaven,  i.e. 
of  those  who  had  just  been  sealed  and 
had  died  as  martyrs — a  vision  sub¬ 
sequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  visions 
in  13. 

gi.  3-5.  2.  6.  13  The  seventh  Seal, 
introducing  the  Three  Woes,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  silence  in  heaven,  during 
which  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  are 
offered  before  God  in  heaven  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Three  Woes. 

9-1 114*.  First  and  second  demonic 
woes  (heralded  by  trumpet  blasts) 
affecting  only  those  who  had  not 
been  sealed,  with  torment  and  death 
respectively. 
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Third  Woe,  followed  by  two  songs 
of  triumph  in  heaven,  brings  into  full 
manifestation  Satan,  his  chief  agents 
the  two  Beasts,  and  all  his  servants. 
Evil  is  now  at  its  climax.  All  Satan’s  ^ 
servants  are  visited  with  spiritual 
blindness  and  marked  with  the  mark 
of  the  Beast.  All  the  faithful  are 
martyred. 


Vision  of  the  entire  martyr  host  in 
heaven  who  had  proved  themselves 
victorious  over  the  Beast  and  his 
image. 

Judgments,  Third  Series ,  i56-203. 
(a)  Preliminary  judgments —  the 
Seven  Bowls  affecting  the  heathen  who 
alone  survive. 


(£)  Successive  judgments  affecting 
the  powers  of  evil  in  succession. 

(a)  Destruction  of  Rome  and  the 
Seer’s  appeal  to  Heaven  to  rejoice  over  1 
its  doom. 

The  response  of  all  the  angel  and 
martyr  hosts  in  songs  of  thanksgiving. 


f  io-ii13.  Proleptic  digression  on 
the  Antichrist  in  Jerusalem — a  vision 
contemporaneous  in  point  of  time 
with  13. 

jjHb-is  Third  and  Satanic  Woe 
heralded  by  a  trumpet  blast.  There¬ 
upon  two  songs  of  triumph  burst  forth 
in  heaven  declaring  that  God  is  King, 
and  faithful  and  faithless  alike  will 
receive  their  due  recompense. 

12-13.  Third  or  Satanic  Woe. 
Satan  at  last  fully  manifest.  Climax 
of  his  power  and  his  apparent 
triumph  on  earth.  In  12  the  vision 
is  retrospective :  it  recounts  the  birth 
and  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  casting 
down  of  Satan  to  earth — facts  closely 
connected ;  also  Satan’s  persecution 
of  the  Church.  In  13  Satan  summons 
to  his  help  the  first  and  second  Beasts. 
The  faithless  are  spiritually  blinded 
and  marked  by  the  mark  of  the  Beast. 

1  All  the  faithful  are  martyred. 

141'7.  Proleptic  vision  ( a )  of  the 
Church  triumphant  on  earth  in  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  heathen — a  vision  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  204'6,  and  ( b )  in 
j 48-11. 14.  18-20  Qf  judgment  of  Rome 
and  of  the  heathen  nations — a  vision 
contemporaneous  with  and  summar¬ 
izing  18.  1911-21  207'10. 

I52’4*  Vision  of  the  martyred  host 
(martyred  in  13)  standing  on  the  sea 
of  glass  before  God,  singing  praises 
and  proclaiming  the  coming  conversion 
of  the  nations. 

I55"8.  The  Seven  Bowls  of  God’s 
wrath  entrusted  to  the  Seven  Angels. 

16.  The  Seven  Bowls. 

171'6.  Vision  of  the  Great  Harlot 
seated  on  the  Beast. 

178*18.  Interpretation  of  this  vision. 

jgi-19.  2i-23d#  Vision  of  her  destruc¬ 
tion. 

jg2o.  231-24.  The  Seer’s  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  rejoice. 

191*3.  Thanksgiving  song  of  the 
angels. 

194  i66b*6.  Thanksgiving  song  of 
the  Elders  and  Cherubim. 

167.  Thanksgiving  song  of  the 
altar  beneath  the  throne. 

195'8.  Thanksgiving  song  of  the 
imartyr  host  in  heaven. 
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(P)  Destruction  of  the  Parthian 
hosts  by  Christ  and  His  elect. 


(7)  Destruction  of  the  hostile 
nations  by  Christ  and  the  armies  of 
Heaven.  The  Beast  and  False  Pro- 
het  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and 
atan  chained  for  1000  years. 


V.  Millennial  Kingdom  :  Jerusalem 
come  down  from  heaven  to  be  its 
Capital.  Reign  of  the  martyred  Saints 
for  1000  years. 


Final  attack  of  the  evil  powers  on 
the  Saints  in  the  Beloved  City :  their 
destruction  and  the  casting  of  Satan 
into  the  lake  of  fire. 


VI.  Heaven  and  Earth  having 
vanished,  a  great  white  throne  appears, 
before  which  the  dead  come  to  be 
judged  by  God  Himself. 


VII.  The  Everlasting  Kingdom 
established  in  which  God  and  Christ 
dwell  with  man.  Reign  of  all  the 
saints  for  ever  and  ever. 


Epilogue, 


Lost  (though  referred  to  prolep- 
tically  in  1714  and  presupposed  in 
1913  :  possibly  displaced  by  the  inter¬ 
polated  passage,  199'10). 

’  I911*21.  The  Word  of  God  and 

the  armies  of  Heaven  destroy  the 
hostile  nations.  The  Beast  and  False 
Prophet  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

201*3.  As  Satan  was  cast  down 
from  heaven  on  the  fpesh  advent  of 
Christ,  on  Christ’s  second  advent  he 
is  cast  into  the  abyss  and  chained  for 
,1000  years. 

r  2i9-222, 14'16* 17  204*6.  Vision  of 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  coming  down 
from  heaven  to  be  the  abode  of  Christ 
and  the  glorified  martyrs  who  are  to 
reign  with  Christ  1000  years  and 
evangelize  the  nations. 

-  207'10.  Close  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom.  Satan  loosed  :  march  of 
Gog  and  Magog  against  the  Beloved 
City  :  their  destruction  and  the  casting 
of  Satan  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

2011"15.  Vision  of  a  great  white 
throne,  and  of  Him  that  sat  thereon. 
Disappearance  of  the  former  heaven 
and  earth.  Judgment  of  those  risen 
from  the  dead,  both  bad  and  good. 
Death  and  hell  cast  into  the  lake  of 
,fire. 

r  2i5a*  ^  1-4  abc  223'5.  The  new 

heaven,  the  new  earth,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  faithful  reign  as 
^kings  for  ever  and  ever, 

'  2i5c*  6b‘s.  God’s  testimony  to  John’s 

book  and  His  message  to  mankind 
through  John  of  divine  sonship  for 
them  that  overcome. 

226-7. 18a.  16. 13.  i2.  Christ’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  John’s  book.  The  seventh 
beatitude.  Christ’s  speedy  coming  to 
judgment. 

228.«.  2o-2i4  John’s  own  testimony. 
Christ’s  final  words.  John’s  prayer 
wand  benediction. 
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Authorship  of  the  Johannine  Writings — Linguistic 
Evidence. 

The  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 1  from  different  Authors. 

We  shall  deal  here  only  with  the  linguistic  evidence  on  this 
question,  which  is  in  itself  decisive.  We  shall,  however,  dis¬ 
cover  later  that  the  two  writers  were  related  to  each  other,  eithei 
as  master  and  pupil,  or  as  pupils  of  the  same  master,  or  as 
members  of  the  same  school. 

§  i.  The  grammatical  differences . — These  make  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  common  authorship  of  J  and  Jap  absolutely 
impossible,  unless  a  very  long  interval  intervenes  between  the 
dates  of  Jap  and  J.  But  such  an  assumption  is  made  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  the  best  modern  research.  Furthermore,  our  author’s 
style  shows  no  essential  change  in  the  interval  of  from  io  to  20  or 
more  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  Letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches  and  the  Apocalypse  as  a  whole  (see  vol.  i. 
43-47).  The  reader  will  find  the  grammatical  differences  between 
Jap  and  J  dealt  with  in  the  grammar.  The  main  evidence  is  given 
under  the  heading,  “The  Hebraic  Style  of  the  Apocalypse”;  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  grammar  (see  particularly  “  The  Order 
of  Words  ”)  the  evidence  is  more  than  adequate  to  prove  diver¬ 
sity  of  authorship.  Observe  amongst  a  host  of  other  differences 
that,  whereas  J  uses  /xt;  with  the  participle  n  times  and  the 
genitive  absolute  frequently,  our  author  uses  neither.  Also  that 
whereas  in  our  author  the  attracted  relative  never  occurs,  it  often 
occurs  in  J  :  see  414  7s9  1520  17s-  2110  and  1  J  324.  Again, 

in  Jap  of  105  is  followed  by  inf. ;  in  J  by  iva. 

§  2.  Differences  in  diction . — Lists  of  words  found  in  Jap 
but  not  in  J  could  be  given  here,  or  vice  versa,  but  such 
divergence  in  the  use  of  words  might  in  the  main  be  due  to 
difference  of  subject.  But  it  is  instructive  to  touch  upon  a  few 
phenomena  of  this  nature.  Thus  our  author  has  ttio-tls  4  times 
and  7rtoTos  8,  whereas  J  has  not  7rtorrts  at  all,  ti-iotos  once,  but 
7ri<rTcvciv  nearly  100  times.  Our  author  uses  vvofiovy  7  times 
and  cro(f>La  4,  but  J,  neither.  On  the  other  hand,  J  uses 
ayanav  36  times  and  aydirr)  7  (1.  2.  3  J  31  and  21  respectively), 
but  our  author  has  ayairav  only  4  and  aydirr)  only  2  times. 
Again,  dAiyfoia,  dXrjOrjs,  and  xaP^  found  so  frequently  in  J,  are 
wholly  absent  from  our  author.  J  has  /zeV  ...  dc  6  or  more 

1  For  convenience’  sake  J  will  designate  the  Gospel,  1  J  the  first  Epistle, 
etc.,  JaP  the  Apocalypse. 
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times,  our  author  not  once :  dAAd  ioo  and  yap  65,  and  our  author 
13  and  16  respectively.  Again  our  author  has  cvwttxov  34  times 
and  Iva  45,  whereas  J  has  these  once  and  150  times  respectively. 

§  3.  Different  words  or  forms  used  by  these  writers  to  express  the 
same  idea . — Our  author  uses  dpvxov  (  =  Lamb  of  God)  29  times 
where  J  uses  d/xvos  2  :  fiov  or  ipov 1  ( =  “  mine  ”)  where  J  uses 
c/aos  36  times:  a vtos  as  an  emphatic  pronoun  320  1410  1912, 
whereas  J  uses  ckcTi/os  in  this  sense  while  he  uses  auTos  as  an 
unemphatic  pronoun  :  see  Abbott,  Gr.  236.  Again  our  author 
says  iv  p.£(r<ti  or  ava  p,€<rov  where  J  uses  /xco-o?  :  'Upovo-aXypL  where 
J  has  ’Icpoo-oAv/xa.2  Our  author  uses  l&ov  (26),  but  J  xSc3: 
TouScuo?,  29  39  ( =  a  member  of  the  Chosen  People  of  God,  nearly 
so  in  Ro  217* 28),  where  J  has  TcrpaT/Ain^,  i47.  Again,  whereas  our 
author  defines  the  historic  city  Jerusalem  as  rrjs  7 roAcws  .  .  .  ^tis 
KaXelrai  7rv€vpLaTiKa>s  2o8o/xa,  II8,  J  names  it  as  TcpocrvAv/xa,  I19  213 
etc. 

A  very  interesting  divergence  is  to  be  observed  where  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  “  called  ”  or  “  named  ”  occurs.  Here  our 
author  always  has  koAclv  and  J  Acyeiv.  Thus  we  have  19  rfj 
vijcra)  t.  Ka\ovp,€vrj  ndr/xo),  129  6  Ka\ovp.cvos  Aia/SoAos,  while  J 
writes  45  7roAiv  .  .  .  XeyopLWTjv  Sv^ap,  425  MeoWas  ...  6  Aeyo- 
p,€l/05  Xpt(7T05,  II16  flw/xas  6  Acy o/xevos  Ai8vp,os  (cf.  I38  5  2  911  II54  2024 
2 12) :  and  just  as  our  author  says,  n8  77ns  AcaAeirai  .  .  .  SoSo/xa, 
so  J  1917  says  o  AeycTai  .  .  .  roAyo0a.  The  divergence  comes 
still  more  into  relief  when  we  compare  Jap  1616  tottov  t.  koAov- 
pxvov  .  .  .  *Ap  Maye8a>v  and  J  1913  tottov  Acy opevov  Ai06(TTpiDTOv. 
On  this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  8lla  teal  to  ovo/xa  rov  aerrepos 
\4ycrai  ‘O  VA ij/ivOos  is  to  be  excised  as  a  gloss. 

Again,  our  author  always  uses  KaroiKeiv  of  living  in  a  certain 
locality  ;  J  sometimes  uses  pivuv  in  this  sense,  but  never  Karo  1- 
k€ Iv  :  also  oXiyovj  1710  (  =  ua  little  while”),  whereas  J  says  puKpov 
in  the  same  sense  9  times ;  and  ov?  8  times  while  J  uses  wrtov 
once. 

A  very  delicate  distinction  calls  for  attention  in  their  equi¬ 
valents  of  the  English  “no  longer.”  Thus  our  author4  says  ovk 
...  In  (14,  including  chap,  xviii.),  but  J  always  ovkcti  (12), 
and  o)s  with  finite  verb  by  way  of  illustration  (2s7),  while  J  uses 
KaOJy;  with  finite  verb  (1315  1512  1723  etc.). 

Finally,  whereas  J  frequently  uses  /ca0ws  (31,  and  1.  2.  3  J  13 

1  J  uses  <r6s  (6),  v/itrepos  (3),  idtos  (15),  and  1  J  ^repos  (2),  but  our  author 
u kJts  the  possessive  pronouns  always  in  their  stead.  He  has  once. 

2  In  our  author  TepoiuraX^/x  is  used  only  of  the  heavenly  or  the  New 
Jerusalem.  It  is  used  by  Paul  always,  and  nearly  always  by  Luke,  of  the 
historic  city,  whereas  Mark  always  (and  Matt,  always  save  once)  uses  T €pocr6- 

*  I  uses  18  ov  4  times. 

4  Our  author  has  ovk£ti  3  times  (2  of  these  in  chap,  xviii.). 
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times),  our  author  uses  always  d>?  in  the  same  sense.  Where  J  says 
KaOibs  iyo)  ( 1 510)>  our  author  says  <I>s  Kayd)  (227).1  Where  Jap  uses 
axpi  (11  times),  J  uses  cws.  Neither  J  nor  1.  2.  3  J  use 
axpu  Where  Jap  uses  cr<f>6Spa,  1621,  2.  3  J,  uses  \iav.  In  this 
last  contrast,  I  assume  that  2.  3  J  and  J  are  from  the  same 


author. 

§  4.  Words  and  phrases  with 
a  different  one  in  J : 

Apocalypse. 

dXtjOivb^  —  tTUG  in  word  as  opposed 
to  false  (  =  a\7]$7i s). 

&koij€iv  <f> uvijs'  anobeiv  <po)vfiv. 

a  Ms  used  as  emphatic  pronoun. 

ol  SovXoi  rod  deov1  2 — a  title  of  the 
highest  honour  :  cf.  i1  73 *  io7 
1 1  is  192. 

dupe av,  21®  2217=  “  freely.” 

€$vos  or  edv-q  (23)  =  Gentiles,  2s6  n2 
I54etc.,  or  all  nations,  including  the 
Jews  (?). 

Toufouos,  29  39 — used  in  a  good  sense. 

K6<Tfios  —  ihe  created  world,  II15  138 
I78. 

Xa6s  =  Gentiles  generally,  but  =  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  twice. 

'0  A 670s  tov  Oeov,  1913 — a  conception 
developed  in  Jewish  thought. 

o&v  (6),  always  illative,3  a  particle  of 
logical  appeal. 

TTotfialveiv ,  2 547  125  I915=  “  to  destroy” 
(though  in  717=  “  to  feed  ”). 


one  meaning  in  our  author  and 


Fourth  Gospel. 

=  “  genuine”  as  opposed  to  unreal. 
See  vol.  i.  85  sq. 

Different  meaning  in  J.  See  Gram., 
vol.  i.  p.  cxl. 

Used  as  unemphatic  pronoun,  iiceivos 
being  used  as  emphatic. 

1515  ovk£ti  X£yo)  vpas  SotiXovs. 


!  c;25  u  without  a  cause.” 

cSvos  (5)  only  used  of  Jewish  nation. 

Used  over  70  times,  and  generally 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Kfopos  =  the  world  of  man  (frequently, 
and  often  in  a  bad  sense). 

Jewish  nation  (2,  excluding  82). 

*0  A 670s,  J  ils<M\  This  conception 
is  quite  different  and  presupposes, 
while  opposing,  Philonic  specula¬ 
tions. 

195  times,  and  generally  a  narrative 
particle,  i.e .  of  historical  transition. 

2 116  “  to  feed.” 


1  J  uses  ws  in  a  temporal  sense  (  =  “  when  ”)  20  times :  our  author  never. 
On  our  author’s  various  uses  of  cl>s,  see  vol.  i.  35  sq. 

2  The  servant  in  J  1515  knows  not  his  Master’s  will,  in  Jap  he  does. 
In  our  author  the  word  doOXos  means  (a)  a  slave  as  opposed  to  iXeudepos :  cf. 
515  j 216  1918,  and  {b)  a  willing  servant  of  God,  whether  prophet  or  other  faith¬ 
ful  worshipper:  cf.  I1  220  7^  io7  etc.  Thus  our  author  uses  dovXos  as  the 
equivalent  of  *95;.  But  in  J  SoOXos  follows  the  Greek  usage  as  denoting  a 
bondman  in  theT  literal  sense,  cf.  1516,  and  in  the  metaphorical  sense  8M 
SoCXos .  .  .  tt?s  apaprlas.  is  not  used  in  this  metaphorical  sense.  The  verb 

however,  is  used  of  idolatrous  service.  See  Abbott ,/ohannine  Voc.  212, 
227,  289-292,  for  the  use  made  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  this  word. 

3  In  Homer  otv  is  non-illative,  just  as  in  the  majority  of  passages  in  J. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  J  otv  occurs  nearly  always  in  the  narrative  portions, 

and  only  8  times  in  Christ’s  words  out  of  the  195,  whereas  in  Jap  it  occurs  only 

in  Christ’s  words,  and  never  in  the  narrative  portions.  In  the  Synoptists 

it  occurs  mostly  in  Christ’s  words. 
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*(>ocKVP€tvi  c.  dat.  =  “to  worship.” 

,,  c.  acc.  14  to  do  homage  to.” 
See  note  on  711 :  vol.  i.  21 1  sqq. 


tiStop  far}*,  21s  2217 
tf\ov  27  222* 14 


These  constructions  have  exactly 
opposite  meanings  in  J.  See  Gr . 
p.  cxli,  also  vol.  i.  211-212; 
Abbott,  Voc.  137  sqq. 

=  tidwp  410  7s8,  which  phrase 

includes  the  meanings  of  the  two 
phrases  in  JaP.  See  vol.  i.  54  sq. 


Again,  though  715  6  KaOrjpevos  €7ri  f  t.  Opovov  t  <jk7)vu)(T€l  hr  avTods 
is  similar  to  J  I14  6  Aoyos  o*dp£  cyevcTO  kcu  iaKrjvuio-tv  iv  rjpivi  the 
similarity  is  only  an  outward  one.  The  same  is  true  of  227  ctA^a 
irapa  r.  Trarpos  pov  as  compared  with  J  IO18  ravrrjv  r.  eproArp' 
<z\a/3ov  7ra pa  r.  7ra/rpds  pov. 

§  5.  The  Authors  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
were  in  some  way  related  to  each  other : 

(a)  The  following  phrases  point  in  this  direction : 


Apocalypse. 


Fourth  Gospel. 


22  ot>  dfoy  pa<rTd<rcu. 
20®  6  Zx03?  plpos  £v. 
2215  ttolCjv  \f/€v8os. 

2217  6  8i\f/Cov  ipxtjdu). 


162  oi  dfoacOe  f}a<TT&$uv. 

138  ?xets  ptpo s  pera. 

321  ttoiuv  t.  d\r)0€iav  (i  J  3®  koiujv 
r.  dpaprlav). 

737  idv  tls  dtxf/f  ipx^O(>)  irpbs  pb  ical 
Tnvtruj, 


(h)  The  spiritual  significance  attached  to  such  terms  as 

Oavaros,  $i\j/avf  8o£a,  xravar,  viKav  (16  times,  in  J  (1),  in 
1  J  (6))>  oSrjyuv. 

(c)  The  occurrence  of  the  following  words  and  phrases 

exclusively  in  these  two  writers  in  the  N.T.  AaAeip 
P era  (elsewhere  in  N.T.  the  dative  or  7rpos  cum.  acc. 
follows  AaActv)  :  Ot/as  (i16 — J  I  l44)  =  7rpd(rco7roi/ :  rrjpav 
r.  Aoyov  or  Aoyovs  (4  times — J  8  :  see  note,  vol.  i.  369) : 
ovopa  avTw  6  0dparos,  68 — ovopa  avrw  J  i6  31  : 

Xpovov  piKpov ,  611 — J  733  :  piKpov  xpovov,  203 — J  1235: 
kvk\cv€lv  once — J  once  :  7 rop^dpeos  2  times — J  2  times : 
c tktjvovv ,  4 — J  once  :  <j>0Lvi£f  once — J  once. 

(d)  The  agreement  of  both  authors  (in  i7 — J  1937)  in  the 

rendering  i^Kevrrja av  against  the  LXX.  See,  however, 
vol.  i.  18  sq.  The  use  of  the  suspensive  on;  see 
Gram .  p.  cxxxvii. 

( e )  The  use  by  both  authors  of  the  following  phrases  and 

words — found  occasionally  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T. 
iroLt'cv  o-Tjpt'Lov,  4 — J  14  (only  4  times  in  rest  of  N.T.) : 
t rjpnv  r.  €VtoA(X5,  2 — J  4  (1  J  5  times):  Sei/cvtVcu  (of 
revelation),  8 — J  7  :  e/^paicrri,  2 — J  5  :  paprvpia ,  9 — J  14 
(1  J  6  times,  3  J  once):  7rid£etv,  1 — J  8:  o-rjpaivtiv, 
1 — J  3  :  2 — J  13  :  cr<£d£av,  8 — 1  J  2  times. 
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(/)  There  is  to  be  no  temple  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem — the 
Capital  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  2122.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  J  421  the  temple  will  cease  to  exist  as  the  centre 
of  worship. 

( g )  The  same  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas  underlie  the  phrase 
6  a/xvos  tov  0€o9,  J  i29-36,  and  the  equivalent  phrase  to 
apvLov  in  Jap. 

(ti)  The  number  “  seven  ”  occurs  more  frequently  in  our 
author  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  Though  it  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  J,  yet  J  is  “  permeated  structurally 
with  the  idea  of  ‘seven.*  .  .  .  John  records  only  seven 
‘  signs.*  .  .  .  The  Gospel  begins  and  closes  with  a 
sacred  week  .  .  .  the  witness  to  Christ  is  ...  of  a 
sevenfold  character**  (see  Abbott,  Gr .  463). 

The  above  facts,  when  taken  together  with  other  resemblances 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  the  Grammar ,  point  decidedly  to 
some  connection  between  the  two  authors.  The  Evangelist  was 
apparently  at  one  time  a  disciple  of  the  Seer,  or  they  were 
members  of  the  same  religious  circle  in  Ephesus.  We  find 
perfect  parallels  to  the  latter  relationship  in  earlier  days.  The 
authors  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  and  of  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  2nd  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  studied  clearly  in  the  same  school ;  for  the 
text  of  the  one  has  constantly  to  be  interpreted  by  that  of  the 
other.  Yet  these  two  writers  are  poles  asunder  on  some  of 
the  greatest  questions  of  their  day.  The  former  hopes  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles  and  sets  forth  a  system  of  ethics  with¬ 
out  parallel  before  the  N.T.  The  author  of  Jubilees  is  a  legalist 
of  the  narrowest  type  :  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Mosaic  law 
and  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  declares  categori¬ 
cally  that  no  Gentile  can  be  saved.  The  second  parallel  is  to  be 
found  between  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch.  The  materials  of  these 
two  works  are  in  certain  respects  complementary.  The  former 
is  all  but  hopeless  as  to  the  future  alike  of  Judaism  and  the 
Gentiles,  whereas  the  latter  is  a  thoroughgoing  optimistic  Jew, 
who  looks  to  Judaism  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  so  far 
as  these  can  be  saved. 

In  the  Seer  and  the  Evangelist  we  have  got  just  such  another 
literary  connection.  But  the  literary  connection  is  much  less 
close  than  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  authors  just  mentioned,  while 
the  theological  affinities  between  the  Seer  and  the  Evangelist  are 
much  closer  than  those  existing  between  the  Jewish  writers. 
The  greater  unity  in  spiritual  outlook  and  theological  concept 
is  explicable,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  variations 
within  the  Christianity  of  the  1st  century  are  infinitesimal  as 
€ 
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compared  with  those  that  prevailed  in  contemporary  and  earlier 
Judaism. 

§  6.  J  and  (/.)  2.  3  J  were  written  by  the  same  Author. — 
That  J  and  i  J  are  derived  from  the  same  author  is 
generally  admitted.  But  from  a  very  early  date  2  and  3  J  have 
been  ascribed  to  a  different  writer.1  But  a  study  of  the  internal 
evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  2.  3  J  and  most 
probably  1  J  are  from  one  and  the  same  writer,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Gospel.  The  same  evidence  shows  that, 
though  2  or  3  J  have  a  few  points  in  common  with  Jap,  the 
style  of  these  two  Epistles  is  decidedly  that  of  J  (or  1  J)  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Jap-  Their  failure  to  study  the  linguistic 
relations  of  2.  3  J  have  led  Schmiedel,  von  Soden,  and 
Moffatt  into  the  grievous  error  of  attributing  2.  3  J  and  Jap  to  the 
same  author.  The  pronouncement  of  these  scholars  led  me  to 
investigate  this  subject,  and  therein  I  am  grateful  to  them,  seeing 
that  the  result  of  this  investigation  appears  to  furnish  the  key  to 
some  important  Johannine  problems.  No  investigation  of  this 
nature  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  made. 

There  is  one  usage  in  2  J  which  it  has  in  common  with  Jap 
and  which  is  not  found  in  J.  In  2  J  10  we  have  el  ns  (lpx€rat)> 
which  occurs  occasionally  in  Jap  but  never  in  J  or  1  J,  which  have 
always  lav  ns.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  reason  for  using  el  here 
and  not  lav.  The  author  assumes  that  the  epx^Oai  is  not  a 
mere  possibility  but  a  thing  likely  to  happen.  d>s  with  the  part, 
is  found  in  2  J  5  ovx  &s  ypa^uv,  and  in  Jap  i15  56  133  but  not  in  J. 
But  the  usage  is  not  really  the  same  in  2  J  5  and  Jap.  In  the 
latter  d>s  conveys  the  idea  of  likeness,  whereas  in  2  J  6  it  implies 
a  purpose.  The  Hebraism  in  2  J  2  Sia  tyjv  aXrjOeiav  rrjv  fxevovcrav 
iv  fjjuv  Kai  fieO'  vpwv  Icrrat  ( =  “  which  abideth  in  us  and  shall  be 
with  us  ”)  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Jap.  But  it  occurs  probably 
in  J  I32  redea/iai  to  Trvevfxa  Kara^aivov  .  .  .  /cat  e/ie ivev  Itt  aurov, 

and  in  Col  i26.  Hence  no  real  weight  can  be  assigned  to  these 
coincidences  in  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
common  authorship  of  J  and  (1.)  2.  3  J  carries  with  it  absolute 
conviction. 

i.  2.  3  J  are  with  one  exception  (2  J2)  free  from  the  solecisms 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  Jap. 

ii.  Constructions  common  to  2 .  3  J  and  J ,  but  not  fou?id  in  Jap : 
(a)  2  and  3  J  use  pdj  3  times  with  the  participle :  J  1 1 
times :  1  J  8  times :  3  J  has  p.r)Sev  once  with 
part.,  while  J  has  it  twice.  But  Jap  never 

1  Origen  (Eus.  vi.  25.  10)  writes  that  questions  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  Epistles  were  rife  in  certain  quarters :  Jerome  {De  Viris  Must.  9) 
distinctly  assigns  them  to  different  hands. 
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uses  /at)  or  fxrjSev  with  the  participle.  In  this 
respect  Jap  diverges  from  J,  i.  2.  3  J,  exactly 
as  the  Iliad  does  from  the  Odyssey . 

( b )  In  2  J 10  the  writer  uses  /at)  with  the  present 
imperative,  i.e.  /at)  XapfiavtTe  (3  J  11  /at)  pup.ov)  in 
order  to  forbid  an  action  not  yet  begun.  Here 
the  author  of  Jftp  would  have  used  /at)  with  the 
aor.  subj.  In  this  respect  the  author  of  2.  3  J 
has  the  support  of  J  (see  below,  p.  cxxvi). 

(< c )  In  3  J  3  we  have  the  genitive  absolute,  which  occurs 
often  in  J  but  never  in  Jap  (nor  1  J). 

( d)  The  unemphatic  possessive  pronoun  a vtov  (or 

avTrjs)  (i.e.  the  genitive  before  its  noun)  occurs  in 
3  J  10  1  J  26  and  frequently  in  J,  but  never  in  Jap 
(save  in  a  source  1 86). 

(e)  ovto5  is  used  resumptively  in  regard  to  a  preceding 

clause  (consisting  of  6  with  part,  or  o?  with  finite 
verb)  in  2  J  9  and  4  times  in  J  but  not  in  Jap. 

(/)  fiapTvp€iv  takes  the  dative  3  times  in  3  J  and  4  in  J, 
but  Jap  always  construes  it  with  the  acc.  p.aprvpdv 
is  followed  by  ort  in  1  J  and  by  7 rcpl  in  J,  but 
by  neither  in  Jap. 

( g )  In  3  J  9  the  order  of  the  words,  6  cjuXoirp^Tcv^v 

avrtui/  Atorp€</>T/5,  has  several  parallels  in  J  but  none 
in  Jap  (or  1  J).  The  author  of  Jap  would  have 
written  6  Atorpc^>T7?  6  <f>i\o7rpwT£vu)v  avrwv.  See 
Gra?n.  p.  clvi.  ttoAv?  is  a  prepositive  in  2  J  7  1  J  41 
— J  65  io32  n47  etc.;  but  always  postpositive 
in  Jap,  once  in  1  J  and  in  J  323  62- 10  712. 

(h)  ZpwTU)  <T£  .  .  •  iva,  2  J5 — J  447  1715  1938*  but  not 

in  Jap.  avrrj  iarlv  .  .  .  tva,  2  J  6  — J  15 12  173 
(i  J  311*23),  but  not  in  Jap.  pei^orepav  TOVTW 
ovx  XaP^vf  * va  <*k°v a),  3  J4 — pmCiova  TaVTYJS 

aydrrrjv  ovScis  €^€t,  tra  Tts  tt)v  ij/vx yv  a  vtov  Or) 

J  1513.  To  this  construction  I  know  of  no  real 
parallel. 

iii.  Words,  particles ,  and  phrases  common  to  2. 3  J  and  J  (1 J ), 
but  not  found  in  Jap. 

(a)  Words.  aXrjOrjs,  a\r)0u>$,  aXrfOeia,  pivtiv, 

d(f>€t\civ,  Xa/°“* 

(b)  Particles  and  phrases .  aAAa  /cat,  oXX  ov,  kolOujs, 

kcl t  vvv,  rrepi  (cum  gen.),  tolovtos,  virip  :  /cat  r/p.€is 

3  j  12 — j  i526  =  2  y*— j  y  is27  j 

I1  27- 13<  14  etc.)  :  Tot?  cpyots  avrov  tois  rroviqpdi s 

*  The  verb  “ask  ”  does  not  occur  in  JaP  though  ipurav  is  found  in  2  J  and 
J,  and  alrelv  in  I  J  and  J.  J  uses  also  eferafe iv,  iirepwrav y  Truvd&ve&dai. 
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2  J  11 — J  7 7  ra  epya  avrov  rrovrjpa, :  wopinjcra),  3  J  10 
— J  1 426  :  to  kolkov,  3  J  11 — J  1 823  :  TO  aya Bov 

3  Jn-J  s29- 

iv.  Words  frequent  in  1.  2.  3  J  and  Jf  but  exceptional  in 

J*.  ifxos  once  in  3  J  (in  15  verses),  only  once  in  Jap  in 
404  verses;  thus  3  J  using  it  once  in  15  verses 
approximates  to  J  which  uses  it  once  in  every  22. 
Jap  uses  no  other  possessive  adjective,  but  1  J 
uses  f)fjL€T€pos  twice,  and  J  vperepos  3  times  and  <ros  6. 
c7tl  does  not  occur  in  1.  2.  3  J,  but  150  times  in  Jap 
and  35  in  J.  If  J  had  it  relatively  as  often  as  Jap,  it 
would  occur  225  times  instead  of  35.  Thus  1.  2.  3  J 
are  strongly  marked  off  here  from  Jap  but  approximate 
to  J. 

v.  The  following  parallel  expressions  are  in  themselves  strong 

evidence  of  identity  of  authorship  : 

f  J  •  rras  6  .  .  .  p4vu>v  4v  t#  8c8axv  J  716  (cf.  1819)  i]  4p)]  8i8axv  o$k  foriv 
rod  Xpurrov. 

This  parallel  is  full  of  significance  ;  for  in  J  8i5 axv  is  used  only  of 
Christ’s  teaching  (as  derived  from  God,  717),  whereas  in  JaP  it  is 
used  only  of  heretical  teaching  :  cf.  214, 15-  24. 

2  ]  A4vroX^v  fX&popev  iraparov  varpds.  J  IO18  raisrr) v  ttjv  4vroXty  fXafiov  rrapa 

rov  ir arpds  pov. 

2  J6  ‘fiKOveare  air  dpxy*  (i  J  311)*  J  l64  it;  apXW  o&k  ehrov. 

2  J  5  4vroXr)V  yp&<po)v  <rot  Kaivfjv  (4vroXrjv  J  1384  4vroX^v  Kaivty  dlBwpi. 
kcuvtjv  y p&<j>u),  I  J  27). 

2  J  1  oi  iyvuK&re s  tt)v  dXrjdeia v.  J  832  yv&aeaQe  rrj v  dXrjdeiav. 

2J13  (1  J  I4)  tva  7]  xa pb>  v/JL&v  J  3s9  a(m)  oh  77  xaP^  V  tpfy  TrerrX^puyrai 
■Ke-irXT] pu3p.hr]  fj.  Cf.  1511  1624. 

3  J  10  4k  rrjf  4KicXri<rLas  4K(3dXXei.  J  9s4  4^4^aXov  avrov  ££w. 

3  J 11  °^X  topaKW  t6v  6 eh.  J  I49  6  etopa/aos  4pe  itipaicev  rbv  ir aripa. 

3  J  12  i)  paprvpla  rjpCou  d Xrjdifis  4<ttiv.  J  814  aXr^s  4<ttlv  i)  paprupta  pov. 

The  connection  of  2.  3  J  with  1  J  could  be  shown  by  such 

examples  as  2  J  9  Oeov  ovk  e%ei — 1  J  512  o  .  .  .  rbv  vlov  rov  Oeov  : 
3  J  11  €K  rov  Oeov  ecrriv — I  J  42  :  2  J7  6  avrixpicrros — I  J  218*  22. 
The  conception  of  the  Antichrist  in  1.  2  J  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  Jap. 

vi.  There  are  no  quotations  in  1.  2 .  3  J .  In  this  respect  they 

show  an  affinity  with  J  where  there  are  very  few,  and 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  Jap  where  quotations  abound. 
Even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  this  feature 
is  prominent. 

vii.  The  Greek  of  2.  3  J  is  far  more  idiomatic  than  that  of 

Jap.  The  order  of  the  words  exhibits  none  of  the 
monotonous  regularity  of  Jap. 

From  the  above  evidence  I  conclude  without  hesitation  that 
1.  2.  3  J  and  J  are  ultimately  from  the  same  author.  J  has 
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undoubtedly  undergone  revision,  and  i.  2.  3  J  may  have 
suffered  somewhat  in  this  respect.1 

§  7.  This  conclusion  of  criticism,  completing  as  it  does  the 
work  of  Dionysius  the  Great  of  Alexandria,  is  one  of  tremendous 
importance.  Before  his  time,  from  135  a.d.  onward  (see 
p.  xxxix  sq.),  Church  writers  began  uncritically  to  assign  Jap  to 
the  Apostle  John.  This  false  conception  led  necessarily  to 
intolerable  confusion.  No  matter  how  valid  the  evidence  might 
be  for  the  martyrdom  of  this  Apostle  before  70  a.d.,  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  purely  legendary,  seeing  that  according  to  the  most 
current  view  John  the  Apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse  and  wrote 
it  in  Domitian’s  reign.  If  the  Apostle  were  living  about  95  a.d. 
he  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  martyred  before  70  a.d.  This 
misconception  has  therefore  vitiated  the  evidence  of  most  Early 
Church  writers  on  this  question,2 * * * *  and  has  proved  an  ignis  fatum 
to  many  distinguished  scholars  of  our  own  day.  Hence  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  so  little  evidence  of  the  Apostle  John’s  early 
martyrdom — and  yet,  cumulatively  considered,  it  is  not  little- 
should  have  survived,  but  it  is  astonishing  in  the  extreme  that  any 
evidence  of  any  sort  as  to  John’s  early  martyrdom  has  survived  at 
all,  seeing  that  the  all  but  universal  beliefs  of  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  ages  worked  for  its  absolute  deletion  from  the  pages 
of  history.  Happily  such  evidence  has  survived  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  Church  history  and  Church  observance,  which, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  such  subjects,  must  have 
been  a  hopeless  enigma  to  those  who  sought  to  understand 
them.  One  Church  writer — Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  Laudatio 
s.  Stephani  and  De  Basilio  magno  :  see  below,  p.  xlvii — has 
attempted  to  do  so,  and  has  explained  away  the  evidence  of  the 
Church  calendars  for  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  in  a  way  that 
can  satisfy  only  those  who  share  the  same  groundless  hypothesis 
as  himself  as  to  John’s  joint  authorship  of  J  and  Jap. 

1  2  J  7  ol  o/xoXoyovvres  T.  X.  4px6/x€vov  4v  vapid  presents  no  difficulty 
in  the  face  of  I  J  42.  The  ipx^euou  is  timeless  :  “confess  not  J.  Christ  as 
coming  in  the  flesh.”  Nor  does  the  phrase  6  7 rpeo-fifrrepos,  2  T1  3  J 1  point  to 
any  connection  with  JaP.  For  TTpecrfibrepos  there  has  a  different  meaning. 
Even  an  apostle  could  designate  himself  thus  :  cf.  1  Pet  51  6  vv/nTpev^brepos. 
But  Peter  has  already  called  himself  <xtt6vto\os  T rjaou  Xpiarov  in  i1.  Hence 
there  is  no  risk  of  confusion.  No  weight,  moreover,  attaches  to  the  use  of 
Koivcovetv  for  Koivwvlav  £x€lPt  or  the  occurrence  of  the  greeting  x&PlSf 
eip'fjvTj. 

2  Justin  Martyr  believes  in  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  JaP  as  early  as  135 

a.d.  or  thereabouts.  A  myth  can  arise  in  a  very  few  years.  Hence  it  is 

not  strange  that  such  writers  as  Hegesippus  [ob.  circ .  180)  and  subsequent 

writers,  as  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  early 

martyrdom  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
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III. 

Authorship  of  the  Johannine  Writings. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
chapter  are  put  shortly  as  follows  ( a )  Jap  and  J  are  from 
distinct  authors,  (b)  2.  3  J  are  from  the  author  of  J  and  not  of 
jap.  The  evidence  for  this  fact,  which  in  the  present  writer’s 
opinion  furnishes  the  key  to  some  of  the  chief  Johannine 
problems,  is  given  on  p.  xxxiv  sqq.  (c)  If  John  the  Elder  is  the 
author  of  2.  3  J,  then  he  is  according  to  all  internal  evidence  the 
author  of  J  and  of  1  J.  (d)  John  the  prophet — a  Palestinian  Jew, 
who  late  in  life  migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  is  the  author  of  Jap. 
(e)  The  above  conclusions,  which  are  arrived  at  on  internal 
grounds,  and  on  external  evidence  mainly  of  the  2nd  century, 
are  confirmed  by  the  Papias-tradition,  that  John  the  Apostle 
was  martyred  by  the  Jews  before  70  a.d. 

§  1.  The  Apocalypse  is  not  pseudonymous ,  but  the  work  of  a 
John. — In  Jewish  literature  practically  every  apocalyptic  book 
was  pseudonymous.  I  have  elsewhere 1  shown  the  causes  which 
forced  works  of  this  character  to  be  pseudonymous.  In  the 
post-Exilic  period  the  idea  of  an  inspired  Law — adequate, 
infallible,  and  valid  for  all  time — became  a  dogma  of  Judaism. 
When  this  dogma  was  once  established,  there  was  no  longer  any 
room  for  the  prophet,  nor  for  the  religious  teacher,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  was  a  mere  exponent  of  the  Law.  The  second  cause 
for  the  adoption  of  pseudonymity  was  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa.  After  this  date 
— say  about  200  B.c. — no  book  of  a  prophetic  character  could 
gain  canonization  as  such,  and  all  real  advances  to  a  higher  ethics 
or  a  higher  theology  could  appear  only  in  works  of  a  pseudony¬ 
mous  character  published  under  the  name  of  some  ancient 
worthy.  Accordingly,  when  a  man  of  God,  such  as  the  author 
of  Daniel,  felt  that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  his  people,  he 
was  obliged  to  issue  it  in  this  form.  But  with  the  advent  of 
Christianity  the  Law  was  thrust  into  a  wholly  subordinate  place  ; 
for  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  descended  afresh  on  the  faith¬ 
ful,  belief  in  inspiration  was  kindled  anew,  and  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  no  exclusive  Canon  of  Christian  writings  was  formed. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  a  single  a  priori  reason  for  regarding  the 
Apocalypse  as  pseudonymous.  Furthermore,  its  author  distinctly 
claims  that  the  visions  are  his  own,  and  that  they  are  not  for 
some  far  distant  generation,  as  is  universally  the  case  in  Jewish 
pseudonymous  works,  but  for  his  own  (2210).  In  four  distinct 

1  See  my  Eschatology 2,  173-205  (especially  198-205),  403  sq.  ;  Daniel, 
p.  xi  sq.,  Religious  Develop?nent  between  the  O.  a?id  N.  Testamentsi  41-46. 
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passages  he  gives  his  name  as  John  (i1*4*9  22s).  He  states  that  he 
is  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (i1),  a  brother  of  the  Churches  in  Asia 
and  one  who  has  shared  in  their  tribulations  (i9),  that  he  has  him¬ 
self  seen  and  heard  the  things  contained  in  his  book  (22s),  and 
that  he  was  vouchsafed  these  revelations  during  his  stay  (voluntary 
or  enforced) 1  in  the  island  of  Patmos  for  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  (i9).  To  a  more  intimate  study  of  our 
author  we  shall  return  later.  So  far  it  is  clear  that  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  before  us  was  written  by  a  prophet  (22°)  who  lived  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  his  actual  name  was  John.  Jap  is  just  as 
assuredly  the  work  of  a  John  as  2  Thess  2  and  1  Cor  15  are 
apocalypses  of  St.  Paul.2  Even  the  later  Christian  apocalypse  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  bears,  as  is  generally  acknowledged, 
the  name  of  its  real  author. 

Finally,  if  the  work  were  pseudonymous,  it  would  have 
gone  forth  under  the  aegis — not  of  a  John  who  was  a  prophet  of 
Asia  Minor  and  otherwise  unknown,  but  of  John  the  Apostle. 
Furthermore  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  claim  the  name  and 
authorship  of  a  prophet  in  the  very  lifetime  of  that  prophet  and 
in  the  immediate  sphere  of  that  prophet’s  activity.  There  is  not 
a  shred  of  evidence,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  probability,  for  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Apocalypse  is  pseudonymous. 

There  is  manifold  early  evidence  of  the  Johannine  authorship. 
Thus  Justin,  who  lived  about  135  a.d.  in  Ephesus,  where  one 
of  the  Seven  Churches  had  its  seat,  declares  that  Jap  is  by  “  John, 
one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ”  {Dial,  81).  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  another  of  the  Seven  Churches,  wrote  ( circ .  165)  a  lost 
work  on  Jap  (roc  7rept  .  .  .  r rj<s  aTroKaXvij/euvs  ’Iwdvvov :  see  Eus. 
iv.  26.  2).  Irenaeus  (circ.  180)  upheld  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  all  the  Johannine  writings  in  the  N.T.  For  Jap,  see  Haer . 
iii.  11.  1,  iv.  20.  11,  v.  35.  2,  where  John  is  called  Domini  dis- 
cipulus  (6  tov  Kvpiov  fiaOrjTrj^)  (a  title,  however,  which  does  not 
exclude  apostleship;  cf.  ii.  22.  5).  Tertullian  cites  Jap  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  John  (c.  Marc.  iii.  14,  24).  So  also  Origen, 
Hippolytus,  and  others :  also  the  Muratorian  Canon. 

§  2.  John ,  the  author  of  Jap,  is  distinct  from  the  author  of 
J. — Tertullian,3  Hippolytus,4  and  Origen 5  were  assured  that 

1  There  is  no  evidence  that  John  was  exiled  to  Patmos  before  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  evidence  is  chiefly  Western. 

2  Hence  the  attribution  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  heretic  Cerinthus  by  Caius 

(200-220  a.d.  See  Eus.  ii.  25,  vii.  25)  and  the  Aiogi  (Epiphanius,  Haer.  li. 
3,4),  in  ancient  times  and  by  certain  modern  scholars,  is  an  utterly  baseless 
and  gratuitous  hypothesis.  3  C.  Marc.  iii.  14,  24. 

4  See  his  Comment,  on  Daniel ,  edited  by  Achelis,  1897,  pp.  142,  240,  244, 
etc.,  and  his  llepl  tov  ’A vTtxpl&Tov,  xxxvi.,  Odrosyap  iv  tlaTpap  .  .  .  bpq.  cforo/cd- 
\v\pLv  .  .  .  \tye  fiOL,  &  fJiaK&pie’ItodvvT],  d7r6<rroXe  teal  pLadrjrdrov  Kvplov,  tl  fTSes. 

5  In  Joann.,  tom.  i.  14:  (frrjcriv  odv  iv  rrj  diroKoAtyet  6  tov  Z efiedaiov 
Liodvvrjs  ;  tom.  v.  3:  see  also  the  quotation  from  Origen  in  Eus.  vi.  25.  9. 
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both  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  But  this  view,  that  both  works  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  author,  was  rejected  by  Dionysius  ( ob .  265  a.d.), 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Origen.  Dionysius  (Eus.  H.E . 
vii.  25.  7-27)  accepts  Jap  as  the  work  of  a  John,  but  declares  that 
he  could  not  readily  agree  that  he  was  the  Apostle,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  In  the  following  sections  he  enumerates  a  variety  of 
grounds,  (a)  The  Evangelist  does  not  prefix  his  name  or 
mention  it  subsequently  either  in  the  Gospel  or  in  his  Epistle, 
whereas  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  definitely  declares  himself 
by  name  at  the  outset,  and  subsequently.  That  it  was  a  John 
who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  he  admitted,  but  this  John  did  not 
claim  to  be  the  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  one  who 
leaned  on  His  breast,  nor  the  brother  of  James.  ( b )  There  is 
a  large  body  of  expressions  of  the  same  complexion  and  char¬ 
acter  common  to  the  Gospel  and  1  J,  but  wholly  absent  from  Jap. 
Indeed,  the  latter  “does  not  contain  a  syllable  in  common  ”  with 
the  two  former  works,  (c)  The  phraseology  of  the  Gospel  and 
1  J  differs  from  that  of  Jap.  The  former  are  written  in  irrepre- 
hensible  Greek  (a7rra6o-Tw?),  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 
in  them  any  barbarism  or  solecism  or  idiotism  (iSnoTicrfjLov).  But 
the  dialect  and  language  of  Jap  is  inaccurate  Greek  (SiaXeKrov  .  .  . 
Kal  y\i oTTav  ovk  dfcpqScos  tXXYjvL^ovcrav),  and  is  characterized  by 
barbarous  idioms  and  solecisms.  Such  is  Dionysius’  criticism 
of  the  style  of  Jap;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greek  scholar 
it  is  more  than  justified.  But  that  there  was  law  and  order 
underlying  the  seeming  grammatical  lawlessness  of  the  Seer 
neither  Dionysius  nor  any  purely  Greek  scholar  could  ever 
discover — a  fact  that  widens  immeasurably  the  breach  discovered 
by  Dionysius  between  J  and  Jap.  This  will  become  apparent 
when  we  come  to  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  our  author 
(see  pp.  cxvii-clix).  A  study  of  these  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebraic  style  of  our  author  makes  it  impossible  to  attribute  Jap 
and  J  to  the  same  author.  Thus  the  theory  of  Dionysius  as  to 
diversity  of  authorship  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis 
and  may  now  be  safely  regarded  as  an  established  conclusion. 
There  were  at  all  events  two  Johannine  authors.  Who  were 
these  ? 

§  3.  There  were ,  accorduig  to  Papias ,  two  Johns ,  one  the  Apostle 
and  the  other  John  the  Elder .  Dionysius  and  Eusebius  suggest 
that  the  latter  is  the  author  of  Jap. — Eusebius  in  his  history  (iii. 
39.  4)  quotes  the  following  fragment  of  Papias  which  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Apostle  and  the  Elder,  both  bearing  the  name 
John.  “And  if  any  one  chanced  to  come  who  had  been  also  a 
follower  of  the  elder,  I  used  to  question  (him)  closely  as  to  the 
sayings  of  the  elders — as  to  what  Andrew  or  Peter  had  said 
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(ct7rcv),  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or 
any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  :  also  as  to  what  Aristion 
and  the  Elder  John,  the  Lord’s  disciples,  say  (Xcyovtro').” 
Eusebius  then  goes  on  to  emphasize  the  distinction  made  by 
Papias  between  these  two  Johns,  and  contends  that  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  those  who  said  that  there  were 
two  Johns  in  Asia  and  “  there  were  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  both 
of  which  bear  the  name  of  John  even  to  this  day.  To  which 
things  it  is  needful  also  that  we  shall  give  heed  ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  second  (i.e.  the  Elder),  unless  one  will  have  it  to  be  the 
first,  saw  the  Apocalypse  bearing  the  name  of  John  (iii.  39.  6).” 
At  an  earlier  date  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  threw  out  the  same 
suggestion.  He  held  that  John  the  Apostle  wrote  J  and  1  J 
(Eus.  vii.  25.  7),  but  that  another  John — one  of  the  two  Johns  who 
according  to  report  had  been  in  Asia  and  both  of  whose  tombs 
were  said  to  be  there — had  written  the  Apocalypse  (vii.  25.  16). 
Jerome  testifies  to  the  belief  (“Johannis  presbyteri  .  .  .  cujus 
hodie  alterum  sepulcrum  apud  Ephesum  ostenditur,”  De  viris 
Ulus .  9),  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  his  day  the  tradition  was 
still  current  that  this  John  the  Elder  was  the  author  of  2  and 
3  J  (ibid.  18). 

§  4.  But  2  and  3  John  appear  on  examination  of  the  language 
and  idiom  to  proceed  even  more  certainly  than  1 J  from  the  author 
of  J.1 — The  traditional  view  assigns  1  J  and  J  to  the  same  author¬ 
ship.  But  in  modern  days  a  minority  of  competent  scholars 
have  rejected  this  view.  The  problem  is  discussed  with  great 
fairness  by  Brooke  (Johannine  Epistles ,  pp.  i-xix),  who  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  “  there  are  no  adequate  reasons  for 
setting  aside  the  traditional  view  which  attributes  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel  to  the  same  authorship.  It  remains  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  facts  known  to  us  (p.  xviii).”2  With  this 
conclusion  the  present  writer  is  in  agreement. 

But  what  as  to  the  authorship  of  2.  3  J  ?  Some  notable 
scholars  disconnect  these  two  Epistles  wholly  from  J  and  1  J. 
Thus  Bousset  ( Offenbarung ,  1906)  at  the  close  of  a  long  discussion 
on  the  authorship  of  Jap  (pp.  34-49)  concludes  that  a  John  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  not  John  the  Apostle,  was  the  author  of  Jap: 
that  this  John  was  probably  identical  with  John  the  Elder  of  whom 
Papias  tells  us,  with  the  Elder  of  2.  3  J,  with  the  unnamed  disciple 
in  J  21,  and  with  the  teacher  of  Polycarp,  of  whom  Irenaeus  writes 
in  his  letter  to  Florinus.  Von  Soden  (Books  of  the  N.T. ,  pp. 

1  I  take  J  as  it  stands,  since  its  relation  to  1.  2.  3  J  does  not  require  any 
critical  study  of  its  composition.  J  and  1  J  (?)  have  been  more  or  less  edited, 
but  the  work  of  the  editors  does  not  affect  the  question  now  at  issue. 

2  The  list  of  linguistic  differentiae  in  1  J,  which  is  given  in  Moffatt’s 

Jvtrod.  to  N.T l3,  p.  590  sq.,  should  be  noted.  They  are  important. 
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444-446,  1907)  is  also  of  opinion  that  John  the  Elder  was  the 
author  of  Jap  and  2.  3  J  as  well  as  1  J.  Next,  Schmiedel 
( Johannine  Writings ,  pp.  208-209,  216-217,  229-231,  1908) 
attributes  Jap  and  2.  3  J  to  an  unknown  writer  who  assumed  the 
pseudonym  of  John  the  Elder,  and  1  J  to  another  author.  The 
joint  authorship  of  Jap  and  2.  3  J  is  also  supported  by  Moffatt 
( Introd ,  to  Lit.  of  the  NT.8,  p.  481). 

But  the  present  writer  cannot  accept  this  hypothesis.  After 
a  considerable  time  spent  on  the  linguistic  study1  of  2.  3  J  in 
comparison  with  J  and  Jap,  he  has  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
2.  3  J  are  connected  linguistically  with  J,  and  that  so  closely  as 
to  postulate  the  same  authorship.  This  study  was  first  under¬ 
taken  to  discover  what  connection  existed  between  2.  3  J  and 
Jap,  since  an  early  tradition  assigned  the  latter  to  John  the  Elder 
and  the  opening  words  (6  HpzafivTepos)  of  2.  3  J  received  their 
most  natural  explanation  on  this  hypothesis.  In  fact,  this  is 
more  or  less  the  view  advocated  by  the  scholars  mentioned 
above. 

Now  on  p.  xxxiv  sqq.  I  have  dealt  with  the  characteristic  words 
and  constructions  common  to  2.  3  J  and  J,  or  2.  3  J  and  Jap. 
The  facts  there  set  forth  admit  in  the  present  writer’s  opinion 
of  only  one  conclusion  as  regards  the  relations  of  2.  3  J  with  J 
and  Jap,  and  this  is  that  whereas  2.  3  J  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Jap,  they  are  more  idiomatically  connected  with  J  than  is 
1  J,  and  postulate  the  same  authorship . 

§  5.  If  then ,  (/.)  2. 3 J  and  J  are  derived  from  the  same  author 
and  Jap  from  quite  a  different  author ,  and  John  the  Elder  is  admitted 
to  be  the  author  of  2.  3  J,  it  follows  further  that  John  the  Elder 
is  the  author  not  only  of  2.  3  J \  but  also  of  J  and  of  1  J. — 
There  is  no  evidence  that  John  the  Elder  wrote  Jap  beyond 
the  conjectures  of  Dionysius  and  Eusebius.  But  there  is  some 
external  evidence  and  good  internal  evidence  that  the  Elder 
wrote  2.  3  J.  The  external  evidence  is  of  the  slightest.  It  is 
found  in  Jerome  ( De  viris  illus.  c.  18),  “rettulimus  traditum 
duas  posteriores  epistulas  Johannis  non  apostoli  esse  sed 
presbyteri.”  But  the  internal  evidence  is  strong.  As  Brooke 
writes  ( Johannine  Epp.  166  sq.) :  “The  evidence  of  Papias  and 
Irenaeus  points  to  a  prevalent  Christian  usage  of  the  word 
(7T/o€o-/?i;T€pos),  especially  in  Asia,  to  denote  those  who  had  com- 
panied  with  Apostles.  ...  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  through¬ 
out  the  fragment  of  his  Introduction,  which  Eusebius  quotes, 
Papias  uses  the  expression  7rpecr/3uTe/oos  in  the  same  sense.”  The 
elders  are  the  men  from  .  .  .  whom  Papias  learnt  the  sayings 

1  No  linguistic  study  of  2.  3  J  in  relation  to  J  and  JAP  is  known  to  me. 
But  for  my  previous  study  of  JaP  I  should  have  missed  most  of  the  points 
that  determine  the  question  at  issue. 
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of  the  Apostles.  “The  absolute  use  of  the  phrase  in  Papias 
(kcll  tovO*  6  irpco-fivTcpos  cAcye)  and  in  2  and  3  John  makes  it  the 
distinctive  title  of  some  member  of  the  circle  to  whom  the 
words  are  addressed,  or  at  least  of  one  who  is  well  known  to 
them.”  Hence  it  is  only  natural  to  recognize  the  Elder , 
mentioned  in  Papias  and  in  2 .  3  J,  as  John  the  Elder ,  whom 
Papias  so  carefully  distinguishes  from  John  the  Apostle.  The 
writer  of  2.  3  J  cannot  have  been  an  apostle.1 

But  if  John  the  Elder  was  the  author  of  2.  3  J,  then  we 
conclude  further  by  means  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  II.  §  6  above 
that  he  was  also  the  author  off2 

This  conclusion  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  John 
the  Elder  was,  as  Harnack  suggests,  the  pupil  of  John  the 
Apostle.  In  this  case  J  embodies  materials  which  John  the 
Elder  learnt  from  John  the  Apostle,  but  the  form  is  his 
own. 

§  6.  If  John  the  Elder  is  the  author  of  J  and  (/.)  2.  3  J  is 
John  the  Apostle  the  author  of  Jap  ?  No.  John ,  its  author ,  claims 
to  be  a  prophet ,  not  an  apostle .  He  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  who 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor  when  probably  advaticed  in  years. — 
John  the  author  of  Jap  nowhere  claims  that  he  is  an  apostle. 
He  appears  to  look  upon  the  apostles  retrospectively  and  from 
without,  2 114  (cf.  1820).  In  these  two  passages  he  enumerates  as 
two  distinct  classes — apostles  and  prophets.  He  never  makes 
any  claim  to  apostleship :  he  never  suggests  that  he  knew  Christ 
personally.  But  he  distinctly  claims  to  be  a  prophet — a  member 

1  It  has,  however,  been  urged  that  an  apostle  could  designate  himself  an 
elder.  This  is  true  under  certain  conditions  but  not  in  2.  3  J.  That  the 
writer  is  an  elder  and  not  an  apostle  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  he  claims 
no  higher  title  in  3  J,  where,  had  he  been  an  apostle,  he  would  naturally 
have  availed  hi?nself  of  his  power  as  an  apostle  to  suppress  Dlotrephes 
and  others  who  disowned  his  jurisdiction  and  authority,  which  they  could 
not  have  done  had  he  been  an  apostle.  Further,  in  case  1  Pet  51 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  an  apostle  may  designate  himself  as  an  elder 
{tt peafowl  poos  0 Iv  ev  vpuv  ira.pa.KaXG)  6  <rvvir pea folrr epos),  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  Peter  has  at  the  outset  indicated  his  apostolic  authority,  so  that  the 
words  in  51  form  no  true  parallel  to  2.  3  J 1. 

2  The  statement  in  Irenaeus  (ii.  22.  5),  that  according  to  the  elders  in 
Asia,  John  the  disciple  declared  that  Jesus  reached  the  age  of  50,  is  professedly 
second-hand,  and  is  therefore  to  be  estimated  accordingly.  If  this  evidence 
were  trustworthy,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  assign  J  to  John  the 
Elder.  But  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  Irenaeus  is  often  quite  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  extravagant  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  vine  is  also  attributed 
by  Irenaeus  (v.  33s)  to  the  elders,  who  said  that  they  had  heard  it  from  John 
the  disciple.  Such  an  expectation,  if  it  was  literally  accepted  and  really 
transmitted  by  John  the  Elder,  would  be  against  his  authorship  of  J. 
But  it  was  obviously  to  be  interpreted  in  a  purely  metaphorical  sense. 
In  these  passages  Irenaeus  believes  that  the  John  he  is  speaking  of  is  the 
Apostle  and  not  the  Elder,  although  he  never  designates  him  as  airdoroXos,  but 
only  as  fia$r)T7)s. 
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of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Christian  prophets,  22s,  who  are  God's 
servants  in  a  special  sense,  i1  io7  n13  22^,  whereas  other 
Christians  are  God’s  servants  so  far  as  they  observe  the  things 
revealed  by  the  prophets,  22s.  He  is  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
i1,  a  brother1  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  a  partaker  in  their 
sufferings,  i9.  He  is  commanded  “  to  prophesy  ”  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  io11.  He  designates  his  work  as  “the  words  of  the 
prophecy,”  i3,  or  “the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,” 
237.10.1^  Hence  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  author  of 
JaP  was  not  an  apostle. 

The  author  of  Jap  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.  He  was  a  great 
spiritual  genius,  a  man  of  profound  insight  and  the  widest 
sympathies.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  O.T.,  of  which  his  book  contains  multitudinous  quota¬ 
tions  based  directly  upon  it,  is  best  explained  by  this 
hypothesis.  The  fact  also,  that  he  thought  in  Hebrew  and  trans¬ 
lated  its  idioms  literally  into  Greek,  points  to  Palestine  as  his 
original  home.  Though  no  doubt  he  used  the  Aramaic  of  his 
day,  in  a  real  sense  Hebrew  was  his  mother’s  tongue.  His  Greek 
also,  which  is  unlike  any  Greek  that  was  ever  penned  by  mortal 
man,  calls  for  the  same  hypothesis.  No  Greek  document 
exhibits  such  a  vast  multitude  of  solecisms  and  unparalleled 
idiosyncrasies.  Most  writers  on  Jap  have  been  struck  with  the 
unbridled  licence  of  his  Greek  constructions.  But  in  reality 
there  is  no  such  licence.  The  Greek,  though  without  a  parallel 
elsewhere,  proceeds  according  to  certain  rules  of  the  author’s 
own  devising.  Now  this  fact  is  a  proof  that  our  author  never 
mastered  Greek  idiomatically — even  the  Greek  of  his  own  day. 

But  we  may  proceed  still  further.  Just  as  his  use  of  Hebrew 
practically  as  his  mother  tongue  (for  Hebrew  was  still  the 
language  of  learned  discussions  in  Palestine)  points  to  his  being 
a  Palestinian  Jew,  so  his  extraordinary  use  of  Greek  appears  to 
prove  not  only  that  he  never  mastered  the  ordinary  Greek  of  his 
own  times,  but  that  he  came  to  acquire  whatever  knowledge  he 
had  of  this  language  when  somewhat  advanced  in  years. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  the  man  and  his  work  point  not 
only  to  Palestine,  but  Galilee  as  his  original  home.  The  first  is 
that  he  was  a  prophet  or  Seer.  Now  the  writers  of  apocalypses, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  were  generally  natives  of  Galilee,  not  of 
Judaea.  In  the  next  place,  our  author  exhibits  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  entire  apocalyptic  literature  of  his  time, 
and  this  literature  found  most  of  its  readers  in  Galilee,  where  the 
Law,  which  was  hostile  to  it,  had  less  power  than  in  Judaea. 

1  The  author  describes  himself  simply  as  a  brother  of  his  readers.  In 
2  Pet  315  Paul  is  similarly  described  (6  dya irrirbs  rjfJLQv  ad€\<p6s) ;  but  there  one 
apostle  is  supposed  to  be  referring  to  another. 
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§  7.  The  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  down  to  180  a.d.  as  to 
any  residence  of  fohn  the  Apostle  in  Asia  Minor  is  against  his  being 
the  author  of  Jap. — The  conclusion  reached  in  §  6  is  confirmed  by 
external  evidence.  No  sub-apostolic  writer  betrays  any  know¬ 
ledge  that  John  the  Apostle  ever  resided  in  Ephesus.  Yet  the 
author  of  Jap  was  evidently  the  chief  authority  in  the  Ephesian 
Church,  or  at  least  one  of  his  chief  authorities.  Thus  Ignatius 
( circ .  no  a.d.)  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  (121 2)  speaks 
only  of  Paul,  but  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  John  the 
Apostle,  though  according  to  the  later  tradition  John  had  exercised 
his  apostolic  authority  in  Ephesus  long  after  Paul ,  and  had 
written  both  J and  Jap.  The  reasonable  inference  from  the  above 
silence  is  that  Ignatius  was  not  aware  of  any  residence  of  John  the 
Apostle  in  Ephesus.  That  Clemens  Romanus  (circ.  96  a.d.)  was 
silent  as  to  John’s  residence  in  Ephesus,  may  have  some  bearing 
on  this  question  when  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  Ignatius. 
Justin  and  Hegesippus  (150-180  a.d.)  in  like  manner  tell 
nothing  of  John’s  residence  in  Ephesus.  Yet  Justin  lived  in 
Ephesus  about  135  a.d.,  which  city,  according  to  later  tradition, 
was  the  scene  of  John’s  apostolic  labours. 

§  8.  The  above  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of 
John  the  Apostlds  martyrdom ,  which ,  if  trustworthy ,  renders  his 
authorship  of  Jap  as  well  as  of  the  other  Johamiine  literature 
impossible.1 — That  John  the  Apostle,  like  his  brother  James,  died 
a  martyr’s  death,  has  been  inferred  from  the  following  evidence : — 
(a)  The  prophecy  of  fesus. — This  is  recorded  in  Mk  1  o35*40  = 
Mt  2020'28,  and  especially  the  words  :  “  The  cup  that  I  drink  shall 
ye  drink  ”  (to  iroTrjpiov  o  eyo)  ttiVw  7rt€cr0€  kclI  to  fiairTio-fm  6  iyo) 
fiai TTL^o/xai  fiaTTTKrOrjo-co-Oe,  Mk  I039  =  ro  pXv  7TOTrjpi6v  jjlov  irU<r6cf 
Mt  2023).2  In  Mark  the  above  words  are  followed  by  a 
parallel  clause :  “  And  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal 
shall  ye  be  baptized.”  The  meaning  is  unmistakable.  Jesus 
predicts  for  James  and  John  the  same  destiny  that  awaits 
Himself.  That  this  prediction  was  in  part  fulfilled  when  Herod 
Agrippa  1.  put  James  to  death,  we  learn  from  Acts  122,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  John.  Now,  if  John’s  martyrdom  fell  within  the 
period  covered  by  Acts,  we  may  conclude  with  Wellhausen  and 

1  See  Schwartz,  Uber  den  Tod  der  Sohne  Zebedaeiy  1904  ;  Wellhausen  and 
J.  Weiss  on  Mk  1039 ;  Schmiedel,  Encyc.  Bib.  ii.  2509-2510;  Burkitt, 
Gospel  History ,  250  sq.  ;  Moffatt,  Introd.  to  Literature  of  the  N.  T.z  602  sq., 
613  sq.  ;  Swete,  The  Apocalypse ,  p.  clxxix  sq  ;  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel  in 
Research ,  133,  147  ;  Latimer  Jackson,  Problem  of  the  Fozirth  Gospel , 
142-150. 

2  If  these  words  are  taken  to  be  a  vaticination/^/  eventum ,  as  they  are 
by  certain  scholars,  then  the  evidence  for  the  martyrdom  of  John  is  simply  a 
fact  of  history.  But  the  present  writer  accepts  the  words  as  an  actual 
prophecy  of  Christ  and  one  that  was  fulfilled  in  actual  fact. 
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Moffatt  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  many  gaps  discoverable  in 
Luke’s  narrative,  who  fails  to  record  John’s  death  as  he  does 
that  of  Peter.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  John 
was  martyred  before  66  a.d.,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

(b)  But  though  Acts  12 s  fails  us  here ,  there  is  a  Papias- 
tradition  recounting  the  martyrdom  of  John . — A  MS  of  Georgius 
Hamartolus  (9th  cent.)  states  on  the  authority  of  Papias  that  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee  was  slain  by  the  Jews  ((*Ia>aw^s)  fiapTvplov  kclt- 
7/fiWar  Hamas  yap  .  .  .  <f>d(TK€i  on  V7ro  ‘IovSatW  avrjpcOrj,  TrXrjpwcras 
8rjXa8rj  /xcra  rov  dScA^ou  rrjv  tov  XpKrrov  mpl  a vt&v  npopp^aiv). 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  extract  published  by  De  Boor 
(Texte  u.  Untersuchungen ,  1888,  v.  2.  170)  from  an  Oxford  MS. 
(7th  or  8th  cent.)  of  an  epitome  of  the  Chronicle  of  Philip  of 
Sid6  (5th  cent.).  “  Papias  in  the  second  book  says  that  John  the 
Divine  and  James  his  brother  were  slain  by  the  Jews”  (IIa7rtas 
lv  t.  Sevrip a)  Xdyw  Xcyei  on  'laidvvrjs  6  $coA.oyos 1  teal  *Ia koo/Jos  6 
d8eX<f>bs  avrov  xrrro  ’IovSatW  dvrjpiOrja ay).  Swete  (ApOC.  clxxix.  sq.) 
adds  here  the  following  pertinent  comment:  “If  Papias  made 
it  (this  statement),  the  question  remains  whether  he  made  it 
under  some  misapprehension,  or  merely  by  way  of  expressing 
his  conviction  that  the  prophecy  of  Mk  x.  39  had  found  a 
literal  fulfilment.  Neither  explanation  is  very  probable  in  view 
of  the  early  date  of  Papias.  He  does  not,  however,  affirm  that 
the  brothers  suffered  at  the  same  time :  the  martyrdom  of  John 
at  the  hand  of  the  Jews  might  have  taken  place  at  any  date 
before  the  last  days  op  Jerusalem .”1 2 

This  Papias-tradition  is  rejected  by  Bernard,  Studia  Sacra , 
260-284;  Harnack,  TLZ .,  1909,  10-12;  Drummond,  227  sq.; 
Zahn,  Forschungen ,  vi.  147  sq. ;  Armitage  Robinson,  Historical 
Character  of  John's  Gospel ,  64  sqq. ;  Stanton,  Gospels  as  His¬ 
torical  Documents ,  i.  166  sq. ;  but  such  a  rejection  is  hazardous 
in  face  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  subsequent  and  independent 
authorities,  not  to  speak  of  the  results  already  arrived  at  inde¬ 
pendently  in  this  chapter.3 * * * * 

(c)  Certain  ancient  writers  imply  or  recount  the  martyrdom  of 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee. — The  first  evidence  is  that  of  Heracleon 
(an  early  Gnostic  commentator  on  J,  about  145  a.d.),  preserved 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  9).  Heracleon  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lk  1211'12  states  that  “Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas, 

1  6  0eo\4yos  is,  of  course,  a  late  addition.  It  is  found  in  most  cursives  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  its  title. 

2  The  italics  are  mine. 

8  These  results  exclude  the  possibility  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  being 

the  author  of  Jap,  and  also  of  1.  2.  3  J,  J,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  John  the 

Elder  wrote  2.  3.  J.  John  the  Apostle  may  have  been  the  teacher  of  John 

the  Elder.  This  Papias-tradition  would  account  perfectly  for  the  absence 

of  his  writings  from  the  N.T. 
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Levi,1  and  many  others”  had  escaped  public  testimony  to 
Christ.  The  omission  of  John’s  name  is  full  of  significance. 
He  cannot,  in  view  of  his  prominence  both  in  the  N.T.  and  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  be  relegated  to  the  nameless  body  of  the  “  many 
others.”  Clement  does  not  call  in  question  this  statement  of 
Heracleon.  Archbishop  Bernard  weakens  this  evidence,  but  his 
( Studia  Sacra ,  283  sq.)  argument  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that 
John  the  Apostle  was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  next  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Marty rium  Andreae 
i.  2  (Bonnet,  Acta  Apost.  Apocr .  11.  i.  46  sq.).  Here  it  is 
recounted  how  the  apostles  cast  lots  as  to  which  people  they 
should  severally  adopt  as  their  sphere  of  missionary  effort.  The 
result  of  the  casting  of  the  lots  was  that  the  circumcision  was 
assigned  to  Peter,  the  East  to  James  and  John ,  and  the  cities  of 
Samaria  and  Asia  to  Philip  (eKkrjpuiOr)  IT expos  rrjv  neper ofirjv, 
’Ia/coo/Jos  /cat  lojdwrjs  ttjv  avaro\rjv *  ^iXimros  ra9  7roAets  rrjs 
^a/Aapta?  kcli  rrjv  'Aacav),  and  so  on.  What  is  significant  in  this 
legend  is  that  it  ignores  wholly  any  residence  of  John  in  Asia 
Minor.2 

Next,  in  Clement  (Strom,  vii.  17)  it  is  stated  definitely  that  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  embracing  the  ministry  of  Paul,  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  reign  of  Nero3 * *  (fj  Se  db roo-roXwv  avrov 
(i.e.  Xptorou)  fx e\pi  ye  rrj<z  IlavAov  Aetroupyias  Ini  N epeuvos 
reXeiovrai).  These  words  presuppose  the  death  of  all  the 
apostles  before  70  a.d.  In  Epiphanius  (li.  33),  John’s  activity 
is  assigned  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Claudius :  rou  ayiov 
*1(1)0. vvov  .  .  .  7rpo<f>7]Tev<ravros  ev  \povoLS  KXavSeou  KOLcrapo<s. 

The  same  tradition  of  John’s  martyrdom  is  attested  in 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  lxv.  on  Mt  2023),  though  in  Horn,  lxxvi.  he 
says  that  John  long  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

According  to  Moffatt  (p.  607),  even  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(Laudatio  Stephani:  De  Basilio  Magno)  mentions  Peter,  James, 
and  John  as  martyred  apostles  and  places  them  between  Stephen 
and  Paul.  But  Bernard  (Studia  Sacra ,  280  sqq.)  has  rightly 
objected  to  Gregory  being  cited  as  supporting  such  a  thesis. 
The  fact  is  that  Gregory  is  mystified  naturally  by  this  attestation 
of  the  Church  calendar  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  and  seeks  to 
explain  it  away. 

1  This  reduplication  in  Matthew  .  .  .  Levi  is  found  elsewhere. 

2  As  Latimer  Jackson  observes,  “the  allusion  Gal  29  is  significant;  it 
suggests  that  John,  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (who  had  taken  the  Gentiles  as  their  sphere  of  work),  decides  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  circumcision  (p.  149).”  But  we  have  to  remember 
also  that  Peter  went  to  the  West  and  was  martyred  in  Rome. 

3  It  is  true  that  elsewhere  Clement  ( Quis  dives  salv.  42)  tells  the  story 

of  John  and  the  robber,  which,  were  it  true,  would  imply  his  living  to  old 

age. 
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As  Clement  and  Chrysostom  reflect  the  conflicting  traditions 
as  to  the  manner  of  John’s  death  and  the  age  at  which  he  died, 
the  Muratorian  Canon  attests  indirectly  the  survival  of  the  older 
tradition.  It  states  that  Paul  wrote  to  seven  churches  after  the 
precedent  set  by  John.  This  statement  cannot  be  accepted, 
since  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  written 
before  all  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia  were  founded.  Thus 
the  Church  in  Smyrna  was  not  founded  till  61-64  a.d.  at 
earliest :  cf.  Polycarp,  Ad  Phil.  ii.  But  the  statement  becomes 
intelligible,  if  John’s  apostolic  activity  belonged  to  the  decades 
before  70  a.d.  Thus  the  older  tradition  discovers  the  element 
of  fact  in  this  statement  of  the  Muratorian  Canon.  For  in 
its  enumeration  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul  it  proceeds :  “  Ex  quibus 
singulis  (non)  necesse  est  a  nobis  disputari,  cum  ipse  beatus 
apostolus  Paulus,  sequens  prodecessoris  sui  Johannis  ordinem , 
nonnisi  nominatim  septem  ecclesiis  scribat.  .  .  .”  Here  the 
composition  of  Jap  is  set  before  that  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
This  fact  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Muratorian  CanoR 
represents  the  composition  of  J  as  prior  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
apostles.  “  Quartum  evangeliorum  Johannis  ex  discipulis.  (Is) 
cohortantibus  condiscipulis  et  episcopis  suis  dixit :  Conjejunate 
mihi  hodie  triduo,  et  quid  cuique  fuerit  revelatum,  alterutrum 
nobis  enarremus.  Eadem  nocte  revelatum  Andreae  ex  apostolis, 
ut  recognoscentibus  cunctis  Johannes  suo  nomine  cuncta 
describeret  ”  That  the  condiscipuli  —  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  is 
to  be  inferred  from  John  himself  being  called  ex  discipulis.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  revision  of  J  is  here  plainly  stated. 

The  North  African  work  De  Rebaptismate  (arc,  250  a.d  ) 
supports  the  Papias-tradition  :  “  He  said  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  : 
“Are  ye  able?”  For  he  knew  the  men  had  to  be  baptized,  not 
only  in  water  but  also  in  their  own  blood.” 

Finally,  the  Syrian  Aphraates  (De  Persecutione  (344  a.d.)/ 
writes:  “Great  and  excellent  is  the  martyrdom  of  Jesus.  .  .  . 
After  Him  was  the  faithful  martyr  Stephen,  whom  the  Jews 
stoned.  Simon  also  and  Paul  were  perfect  martyrs.  And 
James  and  John  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master  Christ.  .  .  . 
Also  others  of  the  apostles  thereafter  in  diverse  places  confessed 
and  proved  themselves  true  martyrs.”  Here  the  actual  martyrs 
are  mentioned  first,  including  John.  Then  come  the  confessors 
to  whom  the  hononary  rank  of  martyrs  is  accorded. 

(d)  The  Syriac  Martyrology  postulates  the  martyrdom  of  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee.  This  martyrology  (41 1  a.d.)  was  drawn  up 
at  Edessa  for  the  use  of  the  local  church.  It  contains  the 
following  festivals : 

Dec.  27.  ’Itodpn/s  kcli  ’laKco/fos  ol  airocrToXoL  iv  *Iepo<7oA.v/*ois. 

Dec.  28.  *Ev  *P rfj  TroXti  TlavAos  /cat  ^vjuea )V  K.r)<f)as. 
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Here  the  martyrdom  of  James  and  John  in  Jerusalem  is 
commemorated  between  that  of  Stephen  on  Dec.  26  and  that  of 
Paul  and  Peter  on  Dec.  28. 

Seeing  that  the  statements  with  regard  to  James,  Paul  and 
Peter  are  trustworthy,  there  appears  no  reason  for  questioning 
that  respecting  John.  In  the  Calendar  of  Carthage  (arc.  505) 
there  is  the  entry,  “  Commemoration  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  of 
James  the  Apostle,  whom  Herod  slew.”  Since  in  the  same 
calendar  the  Baptist  is  commemorated  on  June  24,  it  is  clear 
that  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  here  intended.  Thus  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  are  here  conjoined,  and  evidently  on  the 
ground  of  their  common  martyrdom.  According  to  Moffatt 
(Introd.  Lit.  N.T.  p.  605),  the  Armenian  and  Gothico-Gallic 
Calendars  agree  with  the  Syriac. 

This  considerable  body  of  independent  and  diverse  forms  of 
evidence  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  remove  the  Papias- 
tradition  from  the  sphere  of  hypothesis  into  that  of  reasonably 
established  facts  of  history.  Finally,  the  date  of  J ohn’s  martyrdom 
can  be  fixed  within  certain  limits.  He  was  alive  when  Paul  had 
his  conference  with  the  “  pillar-apostles  ”  in  Jerusalem  (Gal  29). 
This  was  not  later  than  64  a.d.1  Since  he  was  martyred  by  the 
Jews,  he  must  have  died  before  70  a.d. 

That  the  later  testimony  of  Irenaeus  that  John  the  Apostle 
resided  in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  statement  that  Polycarp  was  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostle,  must  be  rejected  if  the  Papias-tradition 
is  correct,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Irenaeus  is  occasionally 
very  inaccurate.  His  confusion  of  John  the  Elder  with  John 
the  Apostle2  finds  (in.  12.  15)  an  exact  parallel  in  his  confusion 
of  James  the  Lord’s  brother,  who  in  Acts  1513  takes  part  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  with  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  has 
already  been  martyred  in  Acts  122.  In  iv.  27.  1  he  states  that  one 
of  his  authorities  is  a  disciple  of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles ; 
yet  in  3  2.  2  he  designates  the  same  man  as  a  disciple  of  the 
apostles.  In  H.E .  iii.  39.  2,  Eusebius  charges  Irenaeus  with 
wrongly  representing  Papias  as  a  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle. 
Irenaeus  states  on  the  authority  of  certain  elders,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  they  had  heard  it  from  John,  that  Jesus  did  not  die 

1  Galatians  is  variously  dated  from  53  to  64  a.d. 

2  Though  Irenaeus  has  transferred  to  John  the  Apostle  the  labours  of  John 
the  Elder  and  the  scene  of  these  labours,  he  still  distinguishes  the  Elder  whom 
he  frequently  quotes  alike  from  the  body  of  the  Elders  whom  he  also  quotes,  and 
Irom John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  ;  cf.  iv.  30.  4  :  “Si  quis  autem  diligentius 
intendathis,  .  .  .  quaecunque  Joannes  discipulus  Domini  vidit  in  Apocalypsi,” 
and  31.  1  :  “  Talia  quaedam  enarrans  de  antiquis  presbyter  reficiebat  nos”; 
32.  1  :  “Senior  apostolorum  discipulus”;  also  iv.  28.  1.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  Irenaeus  never  calls  this  John,  whom  he  regards  as  the  author 
of  the  Johannine  writings,  an  apostle,  but  only  a  disciple  of  the  Lord. 
This  element  of  truth  still  survives  in  his  treatment  of  this  question. 
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till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (n.  22.  5).  The  confusion  of  Philip 
the  Evangelist  and  Philip  the  Apostle,  whom  Luke  in  the  Acts 
distinguishes  carefully,  is  found  in  several  ancient  writers,  most 
probably  in  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  ( circ .  196  a.d.)  and  Proclus : 
cf.  Eus.  iii.  31.  3-4,  v.  24.  2;  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
iii.  6.  52),  Tertullian  and  Eusebius.  See  Encyc .  Bib .  (2511); 
Moffatt,  Introd3  60S  sqq. ;  otherwise  Lightfoot,  Colossians ,  45  sq. 

The  primitive  tradition  as  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  the 
Apostle  was  gradually  displaced  by  the  later  tradition  represented 
by  Irenaeus ;  but  even  so  the  primitive  tradition  maintained  itself 
in  various  places  down  to  the  7th  cent.,  as  we  have  shown 
above. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  above  facts  and  inferences  point 
is  that  John  the  Apostle  was  never  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  he 
died  a  martyr’s  death  between  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  the  “  pillar  ” 
apostles  in  Jerusalem,  circ .  64  (?)  and  70  a.d. 


IV. 

The  Editor  of  the  Apocalypse. 

From  the  section  dealing  with  the  Plan,  pp.  xxiii-xxviii,  we 
have  seen  that  Jap  exhibits,  except  in  short  passages,  and  espe¬ 
cially  towards  the  close  of  chap.  18,  a  structural  unity  and  a 
steady  development  of  thought  from  the  beginning  to  208.  In 
204— 22,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  order  of  the  text 
exhibits  a  hopeless  mental  confusion  and  a  tissue  of  irreconcilable 
contradictions.  In  vol.  ii.  144--154  I  have  gone  at  length  into  this 
question,  and  shown  the  necessity  for  the  hypothesis  that  John 
died  when  he  had  completed  1-20 3  of  his  work ,  and  that  the 
materials  for  its  completio7i ,  which  were  for  the  most  part  ready  in 
a  series  of  independent  documents ,  were  put  together  by  a  faithful 
but  unintelligent  disciple  in  the  order  which  he  thought  right .  Such 
was  the  solution  of  the  problem  I  arrived  at  five  years  ago,  and 
all  my  subsequent  study  has  served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis.  In  the  earlier  chapters  (i-2os)  I  adopted  tentatively 
and  occasionally  the  hypothesis  of  an  editor,  but  generally  that 
of  an  interpolator  or  interpolators,  but  it  was  nothing  but  one 
hypothesis  possible  amongst  many  others,  till  I  came  to  deal 
with  204— 2 2.  This  present  section,  therefore,  represents  a  brief 
restudy  of  the  interpolations  which  can  with  most  probability  be 
attributed  to  the  editor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  discovered  in  connection  with  2o4-2  2.  For  the 
main  grounds  for  this  hypothesis  the  reader  should  consult  ii. 
144-154  and  the  commentary  that  follows. 
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On  p.  lvii  sq.  we  have  given  a  complete  list  of  the  inter¬ 
polations  in  the  text,  and  marked  by  an  asterisk  those  which 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  editor. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  learn  something  about  this  editor  we 
should  begin  with  his  editing  of  2o4-22.  We  are  here  first  of 
all  seeking  to  learn  his  grammatical  usages,  though  occasionally 
we  shall  consider  his  opinions  so  far  as  they  have  led  him  to 
change  the  text.  He  is  a  more  accurate  Greek  scholar  than 
our  author,  and,  as  he  shows  no  sign  of  really  knowing  Hebrew, 
he  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 

As  regards  grammar,  the  construction  in  2011  rov  KaOrjfitvov 
in  favToOt  and  215  6  KaOrj^vo s  €7rt  f  tou  Opovov  f,  which  is  not 
that  of  our  author  (see  p.  cxxxii),  is  probably  due  to  him.  This 
construction  with  the  gen.  is  more  usual  in  classical  Greek.1 
Now  in  the  interpolation  which  he  has  made  in  1416*17  we  find 
this  same  construction  twice  :  t<5  KaOrjpLcvo)  ini  rrjs  Ke<j>d\r 7?  and 
6  /ca^^tevo?  ini  rrjs  vtfftiXrjs ;  and  in  917  we  find  the  same  non- 
Johannine  construction  r.  KaOrjpiivovs  in  f  avrwv  f,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  editor.  In  any  case,  in  three  passages  at  least  the 
editor  appears  to  have  corrected  the  Johannine  construction  into 
the  more  usual  Greek  one.  216  6  KaOrj^evo^  ini  tr<3  Opovo)  f 
seems  to  be  a  primitive  corruption  for  ini  tov  Opovov. 

In  204— 2  2  there  are  three  other  passages  where  the  editor  has 
changed  the  text.  In  204  the  oltivcs  is  an  insertion  of  the 
editor  to  make  the  text  possible  Greek.  But  the  construction 
without  the  otWcs,  i.e.  twv  nen€\eKL(rp.iv<ov  kglI  ov  npoo-eKvvrj&av ,  is 
always  elsewhere  the  Hebraism  used  by  our  author.  See  vol.  i. 
14  sq.  Again,  in  216  no  SliJ/wvtl  8<b<r(o  we  should  expect,  in 
accordance  with  our  author’s  usage,  avrw  after  Swo-a>  (which  046 
and  certain  cursives  actually  add).  Here  again  the  editor  was 
improving  the  author’s  Greek.  In  2212  the  order  of  the  words, 
to  Zpyov  icrrlv  avrov,  is  the  editor’s.  In  any  case  it  is  not  John’s. 
Here  046  and  a  few  cursives  restore  John’s  order. 

That  the  editor  was  a  better  Greek  scholar  than  the  author 
is  apparent  also  in  his  interpolations  in  22n-18b*19.  To  these 
passages,  which  are  interpolations  (see  ii.  221-224),  we  shall  return 
presently. 

But  though  a  fair  Greek  scholar,  the  editor  is  very  unintelligent. 
He  has  made  a  chaos  of  2o4-2  2,  and  wherever  else  he  has 
intervened  he  has  introduced  confusion  and  made  it  impossible 
in  many  cases  for  students,  who  accepted  his  interpolations  as 
part  of  the  text,  to  understand  the  author.  In  i4  he  has  sought 

1  c-  gen.  dat.  or  acc.,  is  found  in  our  author  as  elsewhere  after  KdO-rjadai. 
But  where  the  idea  of  resting  on  is  present,  the  genitive  is  most  natural. 
But  the  use  of  the  case  after  K6.dy)adcu  ini  in  our  author  is  wholly  unique. 
See  p.  cxxxii. 
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by  his  interpolation  to  make  the  text  enumerate  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity — a  grotesque  conception  indeed,  but  with  a  parallel 
in  Justin  Martyr.  His  interpolation  of  i8  is  singularly  infelicitous 
as  well  as  being  impossible.  Not  understanding  that  6  tfefo  6 
7r avTOKpdrwp  is  a  stock  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  “  God  of  Hosts,” 
and  that  accordingly  this  title  cannot  be  broken  into  two  parts, 
he  actually  divides  6  6eo<z  from  6  iravTOKparup  by  eight  words,  and 
next  represents  the  Seer  as  hearing  God  speaking  this  verse, 
although  he  has  not  yet  fallen  into  a  trance.  The  intrusion 
87“12  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  adjoining  context  is  to 
be  traced  to  him  also  (see  vol.  i.  218-223).  This  fragment  is 
of  unknown  provenance.  In  order  to  introduce  this  inter¬ 
polation  the  editor  has,  as  already  observed,  made  many  changes 
in  the  adjoining  contexts.  One  of  these  changes  bears  clear 
testimony  to  his  ignorance  of  our  author’s  style.  Thus  in  85 
he  represents  our  author  as  saying  fipovral  Kal  <l>(Dval  kol l  ao-rpairai. 
But  our  author  knows  well  that  the  aarpairai  always  precede  the 
ppovr at:  cf.  45  n19  1618.  But  apparently  this  editor  neither 
knew  this  fact  nor  his  master’s  usage.  This  interpolation  made 
it  impossible  for  all  interpreters  of  the  Apocalypse  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  iyivero  a-iyr)  iv  rS  ovpavS  a>s  rjpmDpiov. 
Besides,  87’12  is  a  weaker  repetition  of  what  is  said  elsewhere  in 
our  author,  and  is  frequently  at  variance  with  its  adjoining 
context. 

In  911  the  clause  Kal  iv  rfj  'EAA^i/ik#  ovopa  tyyi  *AiroAA.vajv 
(which  is  good  Greek)  appears  to  come  from  the  editor’s  hand. 
Our  author  would  naturally  have  written  Kal  'EWtjvio-tI  'AttoAAiW, 
if  he  had  written  the  words  at  all,  since  the  preceding  words  run, 
ovop,a  axrr<2  ’E^atort  ’A/JaSSwr,  and  our  author  never  aims  at 
variety  of  construction  in  repeating  the  same  sunple  fact,  ovopa 
aur<3  is  frequent  in  the  LXX.  See  also  68  and  the  note  on  911. 

The  next  interpolation  due  to  this  editor  is  i43e*4ab.  If 
these  clauses  are  from  his  pen  they  help  us  to  recognize 
another  trait  in  his  character.  He  is  a  narrow  ascetic,  and 
introduces  into  Christianity  ideas  that  had  their  origin  in  pagan 
faiths  of  unquestionable  impurity.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
j4.3e.4ab  neither  St.  Peter  nor  any  other  married  apostle  nor  any 
woman  whatever  would  be  allowed  to  follow  the  Lamb  on  Mt. 
Zion.  But  it  is  chastity  not  celibacy  that  is  a  Christian  virtue. 
To  regard  marriage  as  a  pollution  is  impossible  in  our  author, 
who  compares  the  covenant  between  Christ  and  the  Church  to 
a  marriage,  199,  and  calls  the  Church  the  Bride,  2i2*9  2217. 

In  i414'20,  however,  the  editor  reaches  the  climax  of  his 
stupidity.  Here  by  his  insertion  of  the  impossible  verses,  i416"17, 
which  he  found  elsewhere,  he  has  first  of  all  divided  the 
Messianic  judgment  into  two  acts,  the  first  of  which — added  by 
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him — is  called  the  harvesting  of  the  earth,  i415*17,  and  the  second 
of  which  is  called  the  vintaging  of  the  earth,  1418-20.  The  first  is 
assigned  to  the  Son  of  Man  !  and  the  second  and  greater  part 
to  an  angel.  Thus  the  Son  of  Man  is  treated  as  an  angel — a 
conception  impossible  not  only  in  Jap,  but  in  Jewish  and 
Christian  literature  as  a  whole.  But  our  author  never  speaks 
of  the  judgment  as  a  harvesting  of  the  earth,  but  as  a  vintaging, 
and  this  vintaging  is  described  at  length  in  1911*21  and  assigned 
to  the  Word  of  God  (6  Aoyos  tov  Otov),  who  “treadeth  the 
winepress  of  the  fierce  anger  of  God  Almighty”  (1915).  The 
fact  that  our  editor,  in  the  face  of  this  clear  assignment  of  the 
entire  Messianic  judgment — described  as  a  vintaging  of  the 
earth — to  the  Son  of  Man,  could  assign  it  to  an  angel,  betrays 
a  depth  of  stupidity  all  but  incomprehensible,  and  brands  him 
as  an  arch  heretic  of  the  first  century  though  probably  an 
unconscious  one.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that,  despite  his 
abyssmal  stupidity  and  heresies,  he  has  achieved  immortality  by 
securing  a  covert  in  the  great  work  which  he  has  done  so  much 
to  discredit  and  obscure.1 

In  151  we  have,  no  doubt,  another  of  his  additions.  It  is 
designed  to  introduce  the  Seven  Bowls.  Now  every  new 
important  section  our  author  begins  with  the  words  /^cra  Tavra 
etSov  (see  note  on  41  in  Commentary).  Less  important  divisions 
are  introduced  by  /cat  clSov.  Here,  however,  we  find  the  latter 
words  used,  which  at  once  provokes  our  astonishment.  But 
that  is  not  all.  The  vision  breaks  off,  and  a  new  vision — that  of 
the  blessed  martyrs  in  heaven,  152-4 — is  recounted;  and  then  at 
last  we  come  to  the  real  introduction  to  the  Seven  Bowls  in  155, 
which  rightly  begins  with  the  words  /cat  fx€ra  ravra  clSov — a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  Seven  Bowls  are  here  mentioned  for  the 
first  time.  Such  an  interference  with  the  text  can  hardly  be 
assigned  to  any  mere  scribe  (see  vol.  ii.  30-32). 

Passing  over  i62c,  which  was  most  probably  interpolated 
by  the  editor,  since  it  exhibits  a  wrong  construction  of  npo- 
cncvveiv  from  the  standpoint  of  our  author,  we  come  to  i65a 
Kal  yKovcrcL  tov  ayyeXov  rcov  vSa tmv — a  clause  which  he  added  in 
order  to  introduce  some  actual  sentences  of  our  author,  ue. 
i66b'7.  These  verses  belong  after  194.  The  editor  may  have 
found  them  detached  on  a  separate  piece  of  papyrus,  and  owing 
to  his  inability  to  recognize  their  true  context  inserted  them 
after  164.  It  is  true  that  to  the  uninstructed  mind  they  present  a 

1  History  has  here  in  part  repeated  itself ;  for  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII  Patriarchs  (see  my  edition,  pp.  xvi  sq.,  lvii-lix)  the  work  of  a  bitter 
assailant  of  the  Maccabean  priest-kings  has  gained  a  place  in  the  heart  of  a 
book  that  was  written  by  an  ardent  upholder  of  the  earlier  members  of  that 
dynasty. 
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superficial  fitness  for  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  traditional  text, 
but  they  are  in  reality  wholly  unsuited  to  it,  as  its  technical 
expressions  prove.  See  vol.  ii.  1 20-1 23.  ^  i613M4a  (d>s  parpaxoc 
daw  yap  7rv€vp,aTa  8at//,ov tW  Troiovvra  cr^cta)  was  also  apparently 
foisted  into  the  text  by  the  editor.  It  is  against  our  author’s 
grammar,  which  would  require  ws  Parpaxovs.  To  adapt  the 
context  to  the  interpolation  he  has  changed  eKTropcro/xcva  into  a 

EK7TOp€VOVTCLL.  I  79b  ( Opt]  CLfTLV,  07 TOV  Y)  yVVY]  KaOrjTai  €7 T  aVTWV  1  KOt 

with  €7rTa  added  after  /WAets),  which  gives  a  second  explanation 
of  the  cTTT-a  fiacnXtis,  appears  also  to  be  from  his  hand,  i99b*10 
is  quite  clearly  an  interpolation  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  128  sq.),  and  owes 
its  insertion  here  very  probably  to  the  editor.  It  has  dislodged  a 
necessary  part  of  the  original  text.  Was  the  original  undecipher¬ 
able,  or  was  it  simply  expunged  in  order  to  receive  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  editor  ? 

We  now  return  to  2o4-2  2  with  which  we  began.  I  have 
shown  at  length  in  ii.  1 44-1 54  the  chaos  to  which  the  editor  has 
reduced  the  work  of  his  master  in  2o4-2  2.  Notwithstanding,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  touch  here  also  on  a  few  of  the  hopeless 
incongruities  he  has  introduced  through  his  sheer  incapacity  to 
understand  his  master’s  teaching.  In  204-2  2,  as  it  stood  origin¬ 
ally,  our  author  sees  in  a  vision  the  coming  evangelization  of 
the  world  by  Christ  and  the  glorified  martyrs  on  the  Second 
Advent.  This  is  already  foretold  in  advance  in  154  by  the 
triumphant  martyrs  before  the  throne  of  God,  “  All  the  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before  Thee,”  and  in  a  vision  in  146*7, 
and  again  in  1 1 15  where  proleptically  the  angelic  song  declares 
that  “  the  kingdom  of  this  world  hath  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.”  The  evangelization  of  the  world  is 
thus  committed  to  the  glorified  martyrs  at  once  as  their  task  and 
the  guerdon  of  their  faithfulness  in  the  past.  They  preach  afresh 
the  Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  who  receive  it  are 
healed  of  their  diseases,  cleansed  from  their  sins,  admitted  to 
the  Heavenly  City,  and  allowed  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  life. 
Thus  the  Millennial  Reign  is  one  of  arduous  spiritual  toil,  and  the 
thrones  assigned  to  these  glorified  martyrs  are  simply  a  symbol 
of  faithful  service,  which  vary  in  glory  in  the  measure  of  their 
service. 

Such  is  our  author’s  teaching,  but  through  the  editors 
rearrangement  of  the  text  the  Millennial  Reign  is  emptied  of 
all  significance.  The  glorified  martyrs  return  to  earth  with 
Christ  and  enjoy  a  dramatic  but  rather  secular  victory,  sitting 
on  thrones  in  splendid  idleness  for  full  one  thousand  years 
(204*6)  1 

1  The  editor  prefers  the  genitive  always  after  Mrjadai  ii rl,  as  we  have 
seen  above. 
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Nearly  all  the  incongruities  in  204-2  2  are  due  to  the  editor’s 
incompetence.  But  in  2013  there  is  something  worse.  Dis¬ 
honesty  has  taken  the  part  of  incapacity.  The  editor  has 
tampered  with  his  master’s  text.  In  order  to  make  the  text 
teach  a  physical  resurrection  he  has  changed  some  such  word 
as  “treasuries”  or  “chambers”  (i.e.  the  abode  of  righteous  souls 
— not  of  the  martyrs  who  went  direct  to  heaven)  and  inserted 
7)  OaXaaaa.  But  the  sea  can  only  give  up  bodies,  not  souls. 
Yet  the  phrase  “  the  dead  ”  (tovs  veKpovs)  implies  personalities, 
i.e.  souls,  just  as  certainly  as  it  does  in  the  next  line,  where  death 
and  Hades  give  up  “  the  dead”  (t.  rcKpouq)  in  them.  Hence  it 
follows  that  rj  OaXaaro-a  cannot  have  stood  originally  in  the  text. 
Besides,  before  the  final  judgment  began  the  sea  had  already 
vanished,  2011.  On  this  depravation  of  his  text  by  the  editor, 
see  vol.  ii.  1 94-1 99,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  English  trans.,  I 
have  restored  the  text. 

2211  is  written  in  a  form  of  parallelism  unexampled  elsewhere 
in  our  author,  while  its  subject-matter  is  in  conflict  with  other 
passages  in  our  author.  The  last  interpolation,1  2  218b‘19,  exhibits 
the  editor  at  his  worst.  Having  taken  the  most  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  his  author’s  text  by  perverting  its  teaching  in  some 
passages  and  by  his  interpolations  making  it  wholly  unintelligible 
in  others,  he  sets  the  crown  on  his  misdemeanours  by  invoking 
an  anathema  on  any  person  who  should  in  any  respect  follow 
the  method  which  had  the  sanction  of  his  own  example.2  By 
this  and  other  like  unwarrantable  devices  this  shallow-brained 
fanatic  and  celibate,  whose  dogmatism  varies  directly  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  understanding,  has  often  stood  between  John 
and  his  readers  for  nearly  2000  years.  But  such  obscurantism 
cannot  outlive  the  limits  assigned  to  it;  the  reverent  and 
patient  research  of  the  present  age  is  steadily  discovering  and 
bringing  to  light  the  teaching  of  this  great  Christian  prophet 
whose  work  fitly  closes  the  Canon,  and  closes  it  with  his 
benediction:  “The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  all  the 
saints.” 

1  In  addition  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  vol.  ii.  222-223  against  the 
authenticity  of  2i18b'19,  we  should  observe  that  in  the  writer’s  use  of  iiriTiOepai 
there  is  a  play  on  the  two  meanings  of  this  verb,  i.e.  “to  add”  and  “to 
inflict.”  The  latter  use  is  found  in  Luke  io30,  Acts  1623,  and  frequently  in 
classical  Greek.  Such  a  play  on  words  is  not  found  in  our  author. 

2  The  use  of  such  anathemas  by  writers  of  an  inferior  stamp  was  quite 
common  as  I  have  shown  in  vol.  ii.  223-224. 
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Depravation  of  the  Text  through  Interpolations, 
Dislocations,  Lacunae,  and  Dittographs. 

§  i.  Interpolations . — There  are  in  all  some  22  or  more 
interpolated  verses  in  our  text,  if  we  add  together  all  the  inter¬ 
polated  verses,  clauses,  phrases,  and  words.  The  grounds  for 
regarding  these  as  interpolations  are  nearly  always  given  in  the 
Commentary,  in  loc .,  and  in  footnotes  to  the  English  translation 
in  vol.  ii.  in  a  more  popular  and  less  technical  form.  But  in  a 
few  cases  these  will  be  found  only  in  the  latter,  since  they  were 
not  recognized  as  interpolations,  or  else  wrongly  condemned  as 
such  when  the  Commentary  was  written. 

The  interpolations  are  rejected  as  such  either  because  they 
are  wrong  in  their  subject-matter,  that  is,  against  the  context,  or 
because  they  are  against  our  author’s  linguistic  usage.  But 
generally  an  interpolated  passage  betrays  its  intrusive  character 
both  by  its  linguistic  form  and  subject-?natter .  Where  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  combine,  they  are  conclusive.  As  notable 
interpolations  of  this  kind,  the  reader  should  study  i8  i415*17. 
First,  as  regards  i8  we  discover  that  this  verse  is  impossible  in  its 
present  context ;  for  it  represents  the  Seer  as  hearing  God  pro¬ 
nounce  these  words,  although  the  Seer  does  not  fall  into  a  trance 
until  i10.  Next,  we  discover  that  it  could  not  occur  in  any 
context  in  our  author,  since,  contrary  to  his  universal  usage  and 
that  of  all  Palestinian  writers,  he  separates  6  TravTOKpaTwp  from 
6  0*6 s  by  eight  words,  whereas  it  should  immediately  follow  it,  as 
it  is  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  genitive  (niNav)  immediately 
dependent  on  6  Oeos  Next,  1415-17  is  against  our  author’s 

usage  in  respect  to  constructions.  But  it  errs  still  more  grievously 
against  the  context.  The  interpolator,  failing  to  recognize  “  one 
like  a  son  of  man  ”  (1414)  as  Christ,  has  treated  Him  merely  as  an 
angel,  and  assigned  Him  only  one-half  of  the  Messianic  judgment, 
wherein  the  judgment  is  compared  to  a  harvesting  of  the  earth — 
a  figure  not  used  by  our  author.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  has 
assigned  to  “  another  angel ’’the  Messianic  judgment — i.e.,  the 
vintaging  of  the  earth — the  duty  expressly  attributed  by  our 
author  to  Christ  in  1911"21. 

But  interpolation  sometimes  leads  to  further  depravation  of 
the  text.  This  occurs  when  the  interpolated  passage  obliges  the 
interpolator  to  adapt  the  immediate  context  to  his  additions  to 
the  text.  The  classical  instance  of  such  tampering  with  the  text 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  interpolation  of  87’12,  whereby 
“the  three  Woes,”  each  preceded  by  a  trumpet  blast,  have  been 
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transformed  into  “the  seven  Trumpets.”  This  drastic  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  interpolator  has  necessitated  slight  changes  in  82*  6- 18 
91* 13  io7  ii15  and  the  transposition  of  certain  clauses.  This  addi¬ 
tion  is  at  variance  with  the  entire  context :  it  has  destroyed  the 
dramatic  development  of  our  author’s  theme,  and  represents  him 
as  indulging  in  vain  and  inconsistent  repetitions.1  The  presence 
of  this  interpolation  in  our  text  has  hidden  from  all  interpreters 
up  to  the  present  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase — “  there  was 
silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,”  as  well  as  other 
important  matters. 

Several  interpolations  have  arisen  from  marginal  glosses. 

Cj8d  J^18  (5  i$OV(TLaV  €7Tl  T.  7TVpOs),  I  79b  ( Oprj  CtCTtV  .  .  .  €7 T 

avTwv  Kal) — a  second  interpretation  of  “  the  seven  heads  ”  from 
the  hand  of  the  editor  or  an  interpolator.  I99b'10  is  mainly  a 
doublet  of  228*9,  and  in  n5b  1717  the  additions  appear  to  be 
simply  dittographs. 

The  complete  list  of  interpolations  in  and  additions  to  the 
text  is  as  follows.  Those  which  appear  to  be  due  to  the  editor 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

*I4c  (/cat  a7ro  iw  €7rra  .  .  .  avrov).  See  vol.  i.  II-13.  *i8 

(*Eytu  et/xt  to  *AA<jf>a  ...  6  TravTOKpaTwp).  See  footnote 
on  English  translation  in  loc .,  vol.  ii.  i14  (ws 

2 5  (cav  fir]  /xeravo^cn/s).  2 22  (eav  p.rj  pLcravorjcrovo-iv  in  t£)V 
€pyo>v  avTrjs).  See  footnote  on  Eng.  trans.  in  loc .,  vol.  ii. 

45  (a  Icttlv  Ta  C7 rra  7rv€u/xaTa  tov  0eov)  :  46  (iv  ftcVa)  tov 
Opovov  Kat)  :  48  (kvk\oO€v  Kal  iaaiOev  yipLOvaiv  dcfrOaXpLiov). 

58d  (at  ctcrtv  at  irpocriV'yax  rwr  ayiW)  :  511  (Kat  r.  £axoj/  Kal  r. 

7T peo-fivTtpwv).  See  vol.  i.  145,  148  respectively. 

68b  (Kat  6  aSrjs  yjkoXovOu  p,€T  avrov).  See  vol.  i.  169  sq. 
68de  (a7roKT€Lvai  .  .  .  vi to  t.  Orjpiuv  r.  y>)s).  See  i.  17 1. 

*82  (ot  ivu)7nov  r.  Oeov  ko-TrjKacnv).  See  i.  22 1  :  also  footnote 
on  Eng.  trans.  in  loc .  87-12.  To  adapt  this  interpolation 
of  the  first  four  Trumpets  to  its  new  context,  changes 
were  introduced  in  82-6*13  91*13  io7  n15  and  82  trans¬ 
posed  from  its  original  position  after  85.  See  i.  219-222. 

95c  (Kat  6  fiao-avio-pLos  .  .  .  avOpuirov  ?  See  footnote :  Eng. 
trans.).  *9llc  (*at  iv  rrj  .  .  .  ’AttoXXvcjv).  See  i.  246. 
*gi6b-i7a  ( yKOv(ra  r.  apiOpLov  .  .  .  opdae t).  Observe  that 
the  wrong  construction,  r.  KaOr)  pivot's  f  cV  avruiv  f,  is 
due  to  editor.  See  i.  252.  919b  (Kat  iv  Tat?  .  .  . 

K€<£aAas).  See  i.  254. 

1  Hence  practically  every  editor  who  accepts  the  entire  work  as  from 
John’s  hand,  whether  he  adopts  or  not  the  hypothesis  of  sources,  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  “  Recapitulation  Theory”  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  that  is, 
that  the  Apocalypse  does  not  represent  a  strict  succession  of  events,  but  that 
the  same  events  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  dealt  with  under  each  successive 
series  of  seven  Seals}  seven  Trumpets ,  and  seven  Bowls. 
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I  l5b  (#c<zt  ct  Tt?  .  •  *  a7roKrav^vat).  See  i.  284. 

*I48*4  (ol  rjyopao-fACVOt  an to  t.  yrjs  .  .  .  cicriv  and  Kai  rw  dp  via). 
See  ii.  5-10,  422,  footnote.  *i416'17  Kal  dXXos  ayycXos 
. . .  Sphravov  6£v),  See  ii.  18—19,  20—22.  1418  (6 

i£ov<r(av  brl  rov  Trvpos).  1419  (6  ayycXos). 

*15*.  See  ii.  30-32.  153  (r.  wSrjv  .  .  .  r.  Otov  naC).  See 

ii.  34.  156  (ol  €7 rra  ayycXoi  ol  cxovtc?  .  .  .  7rXr/yas — 

a  deliberate  change  for  ayycXoi  €7rra  owing  to  interpola¬ 
tion  of  151).  See  ii.  31-32,  38. 

*l62c  (toijs  l^ovTa?  .  .  .  cIkovi  avrov).  See  ii.  43.  *i65a 

(Kal  yKovaa  rov  ayycXou  raj v  v8a tidv  Xeyovros)  added  by 
editor  when  he  wrongly  introduced  1 65b_7,  which 
properly  belongs  after  1 94.  ii.  44,  120-12 3.  *i6i3b-Ha 
(d>s  Pdrpa^oi  .  .  .  arjpeta).  See  ii.  47—48.  i619a  (Kat 

lyevcro  .  .  .  p.lprj).  See  ii.  52. 

♦l79b  (1 opr)  daw  .  .  .  Itt  avra>v'  Kal  and  cirra  after  ^atriXcis). 
See  ii.  68-69.  x716 — a  gl°ss  on  I71*  See  ii.  72. 

1717  (Kat  Troirjfrav  p. iav  y vwpLrjv).  See  ii.  73. 

1818  (Kat  hnrtDV  .  .  .  crw/xarwv).  See  ii.  1 04. 

I98b  (to  yap  fivaai vov  .  .  .  ioriv),  See  vol.  i.  1 27-128. 
i99b-10,  doublet  of  22s'9,  which  has  dislodged  part  of  the 
original  text.  See  ii.  128-129.  i912c  («XWV  ovopa  .  .  . 

ct  prj  a vtos).  See  ii.  132.  1916  (cm  r.  Ipanov  Kat). 

See  ii.  137. 

*204  (otrtvcs).  *205  (ot  \onrol  twv  v€Kpai)v  ovk  e^rjcrav  d\pi 
rcXccrdrj  ra  x^Xta  trrf).  See  note  on  text  in  loc vol.  ii. 
372.  2012  (Kara  ra  tpy a  ainw).  *2013  (17  OaXaacra — 

an  interpolation  which  has  dislodged  the  original), 
ii.  194  sqq.  2014b  (ovros  6  Oavaros  .  .  .  irvpos).  See 
ii.  199  sq. 

*2i6a  (Kat  €i7T€v  /xot ■  Yiyovav),  See  English  translation,  in 
loc .  ii.  443.  *2 125  text  changed  by  editor.  See  ii.  173, 

439' 

*22n.  See  ii.  221  sq.  *2  212  tbs  to  Zpyov  f  coriv  avTovf. 
The  order  iarlv  a vrov  is  due  to  the  editor.  Our  author 
wrote  avrov  co’Ttv.  *2218b'19.  See  ii.  222  sq. 

§  2.  Dislocations  in  2o4-22. — In  vol.  ii.  144, 1  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  apocalyptic  is  distinguished  from  prophecy  in  its 
structural  unity  and  its  orderly  development  of  thought  to  the 
final  consummation.  In  the  pages  that  follow  (145-154)  I  have 
shown  at  some  length  that  the  text  is  incoherent  and  self¬ 
contradictory  as  it  stands,  and  that  these  characteristics  of  204-22, 
which  are  wholly  impossible  in  apocalyptic  (if  the  work  is  from 
one  and  the  same  author),  are  due  to  vast  dislocations  of  the 
text.  No  mere  accident  could  explain  the  intolerable  confusion 
of  the  text  in  2o4-2  2  (see  vol.  ii.  144-154).  Since  this  entire 
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section,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  more  verses,  comes  from  the 
hand  of  our  author,  the  only  hypothesis  that  can  account  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  text  is  that  John  died  when  he  com¬ 
pleted  1-203  of  his  work,  and  that  the  materials  for  its  completion, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  ready  in  a  series  of  independent 
documents,  were  put  together  by  an  editor  who  fundamentally 
misunderstood  the  thought  and  visions  of  the  Seer.  Alike  in 
the  Commentary,  Text,  and  Translation,  the  present  writer  has 
sought  to  recover  the  original  order  of  the  text  (see  vol.  ii.  153- 
154)  and  given  the  grounds  which  have  guided  this  reconstruc¬ 
tion  throughout.  Manifold  traces  of  the  activity  of  this  un¬ 
intelligent  editor  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  most  of  the  interpolations  are  to  be 
traced  to  his  hand. 

Dislocations  in  1--203. — Though  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
of  1-203  in  the  least  comparable  to  the  confusion  that  dominates 
the  traditional  structure  of  2o4-22,  yet  there  are  some  very 
astonishing  dislocations  of  isolated  clauses  and  verses. 

Of  the  many  dislocations  of  the  text  in  1-203  only  one 
appears  to  have  been  deliberate,  i.e.  the  transposition  of  82  from 
its  original  position  after  85  in  order  with  other  changes  to 
adapt  the  interpolated  section  87'12  (the  first  four  Trumpets)  to 
its  new  context. 

The  remaining  dislocations  in  1-203  are  as  follows : — 

227c  has  been  restored  after  226b.  See  Eng.  trans.  in  loc . 
38bc  has  been  restored  before  38\  See  Eng.  trans.  in  loc. 
76c-6  has  been  restored  after  7s.  See  vol.  i.  207. 
n18h  has  been  restored  after  n18b.  See  vol.  i.  295  sq. 
n18g  has  been  restored  after  n18c.  See  vol.  ii.  416,  foot¬ 
note  to  Eng.  transl.  in  loc . 

i35b  has  been  restored  after  i36b  See  vol.  ii.  419,  foot¬ 
note  to  Eng.  transl.  in  loc . 

1412"13  has  been  restored  after  1318.  See  vol.  i.  368  sq. 
i65b'7  has  been  restored  after  194.  See  vol.  ii.  1 20-1 23 
1615  has  been  restored  after  33b.  See  vol.  i.  80  sq. 

17H-17  has  been  restored  as  follows :  i717* 16- 14.  See  vol.  ii. 
60  sq. 

1814*23  has  been  restored  as  follows:  i815'19-21* 14-  22a*d. 23cd. 

22e-h.  2Sab.  20.  23f 

The  most  startling  of  the  above  dislocations  of  the  text  is 
that  in  i814*23.  How  this  dislocation  arose  we  cannot  determine, 
but  that  the  text  is  dislocated  is  beyond  question.  First,  we 
observe  that  1814  comes  in  wrongly  between  1813  and  1815,  and  that 
both  its  sense  and  structure  connect  it  immediately  with  182223 
and,  as  an  introduction  to  these  verses,  which,  combined  with  it, 
express  in  due  gradation  the  destruction  of  everything  in  Rome 
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from  the  greatest  luxuries  to  the  barest  necessities.  Thus 
jgu.  22-23  (four  stanzas)  compose  a  special  dirge  over  Rome. 
Next,  1820  breaks  the  close  sequence  between  1819  and  1821  by 
introducing  an  apostrophe  to  heaven  between  the  descriptive 
passages  dealing  with  the  ruin  of  Rome,  1819,  and  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  angel,  1821.  But,  though  it  cannot  stand  after  1819, 
it  comes  in  with  the  most  perfect  fitness  at  the  close  of  the  dirge 
over  Rome  (i814* 22*23),  as  an  appeal  to  heaven  to  rejoice  over 
the  doom  of  Rome— an  appeal  that  is  immediately  answered  by 
choir  after  choir  from  heaven  of  a  mighty  multitude  of  angels,  of 
the  Elders  and  Cherubim,  and  of  the  martyr  host  in  191*4 
j£5bc-7 

The  dislocations  in  76c*8  n18  i35b'6b  1714*17  could  easily  have 
arisen.  Parallels  to  such  dislocations  are  to  be  found  in  other 
books  of  the  Bible  and  in  other  documents.  Only  three  other 
dislocations  remain,  but  two  of  these  are  suggestive.  As  to  1615 
which  is  to  be  restored  after  33b,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  written 
on  a  separate  slip  of  papyrus  which  got  displaced  and  was 
subsequently  inserted  after  the  sheet  of  papyrus  ending  1614. 
However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  possibly  have  stood  originally 
after  1614,  with  which  it  has  no  connection  of  any  kind.  Its 
natural  place  is  after  33b,  and  nowhere  else. 

Now  we  come  to  the  two  interesting  dislocations,  i412-13, 
1715.1  These  two  passages  appear  to  have  been  inserted  above 
the  written  columns  on  the  papyrus  sheets,  the  first  by  the  Seer 
himself,  the  second  by  the  editor.  The  scribe  who  copied  the 
original  MS  incorporated  these  marginal  additions  in  the  wrong 
columns.  It  is  noteworthy  that  1412'13  is  exactly  the  same 
number  of  lines  from  1318  that  1715  is  from  171,  of  which  it  is  a 
gloss. 

§  3.  Lacunae  in  ihe  Text — Apart  from  2o4-2  2  where  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  lacunae  exist  (save  in  2122;  see 
below)  owing  to  the  disorder  of  the  text,  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  many  in  1-203.  There  are,  however,  lacunae,  and  these  are 
important.  The  first  consists  of  a  loss  of  several  clauses  in  1610 
(see  vol.  ii.  45-46).  The  second  is  a  still  graver  loss  after  i99a. 
These  lost  verses  after  i99a  (whose  place  has  been  taken  by  an 

1  That  I412"13  (&5e  if  xnrofxovi)  tuv  ayLwv  kt\.)  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  a 
section  that  deals  with  the  judgments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  is  clear  at  a 
glance,  and  that  they  should  be  restored  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the 
persecution  of  the  second  Beast,  i.e.  1318,  is  at  once  manifest,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  closing  words  of  the  persecution  of  the  first  Beast,  I310e  {&5£  £<rrtv  i] 
vTrofj.ovr)  .  .  .  tGjv  aylwv).  These  words  are  added  for  the  encouragement  and 
strengthening  of  the  victims  of  the  two  persecutions.  Next,  it  is  clear  that  1715 
was  originally  an  explanatory  marginal  gloss  on  171.  Since  it  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  its  present  context,  the  explanation  given  above  for  its 
position  in  its  present  context  seems  adequate. 
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interpolation,  i.e.  i99b_10  modelled  on  22s9)  recounted  the 
destruction  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Their  destruction  was 
prophesied  in  1714,  and  the  vision  recounting  their  destruction 
should  have  been  given  here.  In  i717,16  there  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Rome:  in  18  a  vision  of  this  destruction. 
In  i^4-18*20  (see  also  i613’h*16)  we  have  a  proleptic  vision 
of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  a 
vision  of  their  destruction  by  the  Word  of  God  in  1911-21 
(207’10).  Thus  it  is  clear  that  a  vision  dealing  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Parthian  hosts  by  the  Lamb  and  the  Saints 
(see  1714)  should  have  been  recorded  in  our  text.  That  it 
actually  did  stand  in  the  autograph  of  the  Seer  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  concluded  from  1913,  where  the  Word  of  God  is  said  to  be 
“  clothed  with  a  garment  dipped  in  blood.”  That  this  is  the 
blood  of  the  Parthian  hosts  follows  from  any  just  interpretation 
of  the  text.  See  vol.  ii.  133. 

A  third  lacuna  occurs  after  i822a.  The  context  makes  the 
restoration  easy,  i.e.  ov  fir]  aKovaOrj  lv  0-0!  In.  Again,  in  2122, 
where  we  should  have  a  couplet,  but  where  only  the  words  koX 
to  apvlov  survive  of  the  second  line,  we  can  with  great  probability 
restore  the  missing  words  by  a  comparison  of  ii19.  These  are 
rj  ki/3u)tos  ty}$  avryj^i.  See  vol.  11.  1 70  sq. 

§  4.  Dittographs . — There  are  several  dittographs,  i.e.  (a) 

J^c.  8=I^8.  (JPj  2  j5c  _  226a  .  (^  19IO—  228b*9;  ( (I)  20Ub 

=  2I8e. 

(a)  Both  members  of  the  first,  i.e.  i33c* 8  —  1 78,  belong  to  our 
text.  See  vol.  i.  337. 

( b )  Here  practically  the  same  clause  (k<u  €17 rev  /xot  OStoi  ol 
XoyoL  7ricrTot  k.  akrjOivoc)  is  repeated  three  times.  In  2i5c  2  26a 
it  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  text.  On  2i5c  see  note  3  on  English 
translation,  vol.  ii.  443,  in  accordance  with  which  the  note  in  vol. 
ii.  203  (ad  Jin.)  sq.  is  to  be  corrected.  In  i99b  it  is  manifestly 
interpolated  (see  vol.  ii.  128,  203  sq.),  probably  by  the 
editor. 

(c)  Here  2  28b*9  is  original  and  1910  is  an  interpolation  of  the 
editor  repeated  in  the  main  from  22s'9  but  giving  to  owSovAos 
quite  a  different  meaning.  See  vol.  ii.  128  sq. 

(d)  2  i8e  o  ecmv  6  Oavaros  6  Scvrcpo?  is  original.  But  in  2o14b, 
where  this  phrase  also  occurs,  it  is  quite  meaningless.  It 
represents  the  casting  of  death  and  Hades  (as  distinct  from  their 
inhabitants)  into  the  lake  of  fire  as  the  second  death ! 
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VI. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  Sources  and  their  Dates. 

Our  author  has  used  sources.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  his  text 
appears  to  be  based  on  sources,  i.e.  71-8  ii1'13  12-13  (156'8 ?)- 
These  sources  he  has  adapted  to  his  own  purposes,  and 
in  the  course  of  such  adaptation  has,  except  in  certain  details, 
transformed  their  meaning,  (a)  Sources  he  found  in  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  (b)  Sources  he  found  in  Greek.  (< c )  Sources  in 
Hebrew. 

{a)  Chap.  71'8  (before  70  a.d.).  That  there  are  two  sources 
here  is  shown  in  vol.  i.  191  sqq.  Whether  our  author  found  these 
sources  already  existing  in  Greek  and  recast  them  in  his  own 
diction  or  translated  them  directly  from  the  Hebrew  is  uncertain. 

Chap.  71"3.  Here  “  the  four  winds  ”  (so  designated  though 
not  previously  mentioned)  are  not  to  be  let  loose  till  the  faithful 
are  sealed.  A  pause  is  enjoined  in  the  course  of  judgment  for 
this  purpose  as  in  1  En  661'2,  67,  and  in  2  Bar  648<W\  The  four 
winds  appear  in  earlier  tradition.  See  vol.  i.  19 2- 193. 

Chap.  74*8.  From  a  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  source.  See 
vol.  i.  193-194*  The  “ sealing”  in  our  text  is  also  derived  from 
tradition,  but  the  meaning  is  wholly  transformed  from  what  it 
bears  in  the  O.T.  and  Pss.  Sol  i56*10- 13,  which  later  work  appears 
to  have  been  before  our  author. 

( b )  Greek  Sources ,  i.e.  sources  already  existing  in  Greek,  n1'13 
12.*  17-18. 

Chap,  ii1'13  (before  70  a.d.).  This  section  had  originally 
a  different  meaning  and  was  borrowed  by  our  author  from  a 
source  written  before  70  a.d.  ii1'13  consists  of  two  earlier  frag¬ 
ments,  both  of  which  presuppose  Jerusalem  to  be  still  standing 
( 1 11* 8).  The  diction,  idiom,  and  order  of  words  differ  perceptibly 
from  that  of  our  author,  and  they  contain  certain  phrases  which 
bear  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  bear  in  our  author. 
In  n8’13  our  author’s  hand  is  discernible  in  the  additions  n8bc’9a 
and  the  entire  recasting  of  ii7,  so  that  what  stood  there  originally 
cannot  be  known.  In  our  text  the  temple  in  ii1  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  not  as  the  actual  temple  which  no  longer  existed,  but  as 
the  spiritual  temple,  of  which  all  the  faithful  are  constituent 
members — a  figure  which  our  author  has  already  used  in  312,  and 
the  words  “  the  measuring  of  his  temple,  the  altar  and  those  that 
worshipped  therein,”  mean  in  their  new  context  the  securing  of 

*  In  vol.  i.  300-305  I  took  chapter  12  to  be  a  translation  by  our  author 
from  a  Hebrew  source,  but  subsequent  study  has  obliged  me  to  abandon  this 
view.  See  Introd.  p.  clviii  n. 
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the  faithful  against  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  demonic  and 
Satanic  powers.  But  all  the  ideas  in  the  text  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  such  reinterpretation,  and  the  presence  of  such  inexplic 
able  details  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  sections  in  which 
they  occur  are  not  original  creations  of  our  author  but  are  derived 
from  traditional  material.  See  vol.  i.  269-292. 

Chap.  12  (before  70  a.d.).  In  vol.  i.  298-299  the  meaning 
of  this  chapter  in  its  Christian  setting  is  given.  But  that  this 
was  not  its  original  meaning,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  originally  by  a  Christian,  is  shown  in  vol.  i.  299-300. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  two  sources  which  underlie  this  chapter 
and  were  translated  from  Semitic  originals  but  not  by  our  author, 
is  given  in  vol.  i.  305-314.  Our  author  most  probably  found 
these  sources  already  in  a  Greek  form,  and  the  conclusion 
recorded  in  i.  303  is  here  withdrawn.  These  two  sources,  so 
far  as  they  survive  in  our  text,  consist  of  I21’5- 18‘17  and  i27'10- 12. 
These  were  adapted  by  our  author  to  their  new  Christian  context 
by  the  addition  of  i26- 11  and  by  certain  additions  in  i2s(?),  125 
(os  fii Wti  TTOLfLaivtiv  Travra  ra  eOvrj  iv  pdf3$(i>  (nSrjpa),  129  (6  o</>is 
6  ap^atos,  6  Kd\ovp,€VOS  AicfySoAos.  .  .  .  £fi\.r}6r)),  1 210  (/cat  rj  £$ovcria 
tov  Xpicrrov  avrov  and  twv  aScXcji Q)v  fjpi&v  dislodging  a  Jewish 
phrase),  1213  (ore  eiSey  and  on  ifiXyOrj  els  ri/v  yijv),  1217  (rwv 
r 7)povvTd)v  ras  evroAas  tov  Ocov  kcll  c^ovtwv  tyjv  pxipTvpiav  T^crov). 
The  expectation  expressed  in  i214-16  is  a  survival  of  an  earlier 
time,  being  found  by  our  author  in  his  source.  It  referred  to  or 
prophesied  the  escape  of  Jewish  Christians  before  70  a.d.  But 
the  idea  of  such  an  escape  during  the  entire  sway  of  the  Anti¬ 
christ  (1214  KaLpov  kcll  Kcupovs  kcu  rjpucrv  KCLipov)  is  impossible  in 
our  text,  where  our  author’s  expectation  is  that  of  a  martyrdom 
of  the  entire  Christian  Church.  No  part  of  the  Church  escapes. 

Chaps.  17-18  (71-79  a.d.).  These  chapters,  though  recast 
by  our  author  to  serve  his  own  main  purpose,  preserve  incongruous 
elements  and  traces  of  an  earlier  date.  Thus  1710-11  cannot  be 
reasonably  interpreted  of  a  later  time  than  Vespasian.  And  yet 
our  author’s  additions  in  17s*  u,  which  refer  to  the  demonic  Nero 
coming  up  from  the  abyss,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  Domitianic 
date.  The  sense  is  confused,  but  the  date  is  clear.  To  leave 
this  passage  unaltered  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  our  author. 
Similarity,  184  (see  vol.  ii.  96  sq.)  postulates  a  Vespasianic  date. 

These  chapters,  the  greater  part  of  which  our  author  found 
in  a  Greek  form,  were  derived  from  two  Hebrew  sources,  which 
for  convenience’  sake  we  designate  A  and  B.  A  consisted 
originally  of  i7ic*2- 3b*6- 7- 18- 8-10  fereater  part)  i82'23.  See  vol.  ii.  88-89, 
94-95.  B  consisted  of  1  fi  to—  Part).  12-13.  17.  ic  See  vol.  ii. 
59-60. 

Our  author  has  adapted  these  sources  to  his  own  purposes 
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by  inserting  the  following  clauses  :  171  (kou  rjXOcv  .  .  .  8ct£<i>  orot), 
3a  ( Kal  aTnjveyKev  fie  .  .  .  7rvev/aaTi),  3c  (Kal  Kepara  ScVa),  6b  (Kal  ck  t. 
aZfiaTOS  .  .  .  Tt/ctov),  8  (^v  Kat  ot>K  .  .  .  U7raya),  and  (ort  rjv  .  .  . 
7rap£crTai),  9  (a>Se  6  voik  6  €X<ov  oro^tav),  11  (o  Kat  ovk  ctrTtv),  and 
(Kat  ets  aTrwAetat/  ^Trayet),14.  But  the  text  of  1711*17  is  in  disorder. 
1715  is  a  gloss  (see  vol.  ii.  72),  1717  should  precede  1710,  and 
1714  (our  author’s  addition)  should  follow  immediately  on  1716. 
Hence  the  right  order  of  the  text  (see  vol.  ii.  61)  is  I711-13* 17* 16- 14. 
After  1714  our  author  transferred  1718,  which  originally  belonged 
to  A  (see  above),  to  the  close  of  the  chapter  in  order  to  introduce 
chap.  18. 

Chap.  i82-23a"*.  This  chapter,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
belongs  to  the  source  A.  Our  author  apparently  found  it  in  some 
disorder  in  a  Greek  form.  He  has  made  few  changes  in  it.  He 
has  introduced  it  by  prefixing  181,  by  inserting  i820,  and  closing 
it  by  i823f* 24  Since  1820  is  an  appeal  to  the  heavenly  hosts — an 
appeal  that  is  immediately  answered  in  i91-7,  our  author  would 
naturally  have  placed  it  at  the  close  of  18  and  not  where  it  stands 
in  the  traditional  text.  i820- 23f- 24  would  thus  form  the  close  of 
this  chapter  coming  from  our  author’s  hand  and  serving  to 
introduce  the  theme  of  I91'4  i65bc*7  195-7. 

Since,  therefore,  1820  does  not  apparently  stand  where  our 
author  inserted  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  of  the 
great  disorder  that  exists  in  1814*23  arose  subsequently  to  our 
author’s  composition  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

(1 c )  Hebrew  Sources .  One  chapter,  i.e.  13,  is  mainly  composed 
of  translations  from  three  Hebrew  sources  by  our  author  (see 
vol.  i.  334-338).  To  the  first  source,  written  by  a  Pharisaic 
Quietist  before  70  a.d.,  is  to  be  traced  i3labd- 2-  4-7a- 10.  See  vol.  i. 
340-342.  To  the  second  source,  i33c- 8,  of  which  we  find  a  second 
Greek  translation  from  another  hand  in  178.  See  vol.  i.  337. 
To  the  third,  I31L  12ab-  18-14ab.  16ad-17a<  gee  v 01#  i.  342-344.  The 
date  is  probably  prior  to  70  a.d. 

The  original  meaning  of  these  sources  is  transformed  by  their 
incorporation  into  our  author’s  text.  He  has  adapted  them  to  his 
own  purpose  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  clauses:  i3lc  (Kal 
errl  tC)V  .  .  .  SLaS^fiara),  3ab  (Kal  /alclv  .  .  .  iOepanevOrj),  6c  (ro^s  .  .  . 
o-K7]vovvras)j  7b  (Kal  iSoOrj  .  .  .  e6vos),  8b'9  (tov  apviov  .  .  .  aKovcraTto), 
10c  (wSe  .  .  .  ayiW),  12bc  (to  Orjpiov  to  7 rpwrov  ov  iOepcnrevOyf  .  .  . 
avTov ), 14b-15  (€i/a>7rtoi/  .  .  .  a7TOKTav^cu(riv),  10  (r.  fUKpovs  .  .  .  SouAous), 
17-18  ovofia  ,  .  .  e£). 

Possibly  155*8  is  translated  from  a  Hebrew  source  by  our 
author.  The  grounds  for  this  hypothesis  are  to  be  found  in  the 
two  impossible  phrases  in  1 5s'  0  It  is  remarkable  that  both  these 
phrases  can  be  explained  by  retranslation  into  Hebrew.  See 
vol.  ii  37-38.  On  this  hypothesis  we  should  expect  the  whole 
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narrative  of  the  Bowls  to  be  likewise  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  But  if  it  is,  it  is  so  thoroughly  recast  that  no  evidence 
for  this  hypothesis  survives. 

If  we  reject  this  hypothesis,  we  might  assume  that  Xtvov  is  a 
primitive  error  for  Xivovv  in  156,  and  that  o-KrjvrjsTov  pLapryplov 
was  originally  a  marginal  gloss  which  was  derived  from  Ex.  4029, 
on  which  our  text  is  based,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  text  against  both  the  sense  and  grammar.  The  editor, 
however,  was  capable  of  the  grossest  misconceptions,  as  we  have 
been  elsewhere  :  see  pp.  1-lv. 


VII. 

Books  of  the  O.T.,  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  of  the 
N.T.  used  by  our  Author. 

§  1.  General  statement  of  our  authors  dependence  on  the  above 
books . — Our  author  makes  most  use  of  the  prophetical  books. 
He  constantly  uses  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  also, 
but  in  a  less  degree,  Zechariah,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Hosea ;  and  in  a 
very  minor  degree  Zephaniah  and  Habakkuk.  Next  to  the  pro¬ 
phetical  books  he  is  most  indebted  to  the  Psalms,  slightly  to 
Proverbs,  and  still  less  to  Canticles.  He  possessed  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  makes  occasional  use  of  all  its  books,  particularly  of 
Exodus.  Amongst  others,  that  he  and  his  sources  probably 
drew  upon,  are  Joshua,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  2  Kings. 

The  evidence  for  the  above  summary  of  facts  will  be  found 
below  in  §§  3-5. 

Of  the  Pseudepigrapha  the  evidence  that  our  author  used  the 
Testament  of  Levi,  1  Enoch,  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  is 
sufficiently  strong;  see  below,  §  7.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  2  Enoch  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 
See  below,  §  7.  But  the  direct  evidence  is  not  so  convincing  as 
the  indirect  Repeatedly  in  the  commentary  that  follows  it  is 
shown  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  our  author.  As  a  few  proofs  of  this 
fact,  see  on  46  (the  Cherubim),  pp.  117-123;  63  (“a  great 
sword  ”),  p.  165;  69  (Martyrs  =  a  sacrifice  to  God,  cf.  144),  p. 
174,  vol.  ii.  6 ;  69  (the  one  altar  in  heaven),  p.  172  sqq. ;  611  (world 
to  come  to  an  end  when  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  complete),  pp. 
177-79;  (white  robes  =  spiritual  bodies),  pp.  184-188  and  passim . 

From  an  examination  of  the  passages  given  below  in  §  8, 
it  follows  quite  decidedly  %  that  our  author  had  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  before  him,  1  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Corin¬ 
thians,  Colossians  (or  else  the  lost  Ep.  to  the  Laodiceans,  which 
presumably  was  of  a  kindred  character),  Ephesians,  and  possibly 
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Galatians,  i  Peter,  and  James.  Our  author  shows  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  St.  Mark. 

That  our  author  used  Matthew  is  deducible  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts.  In  i7  he  has  had  Matt  2430  before  him,  where  our 
author’s  combination  of  Dan  713and  Zech  i210- 12  occurs  already. 
Our  author  derives  from  Matthew  the  words  Trao-at  at  <f>v\al  r. 
y i}?,  which  are  not  in  the  O.T.  or  Versions.  Next,  a  reference  to 
2 7  shows  that  it  is  the  Matthaean  (or  Lucan  :  cf.  88)  form  of  the 
command,  6  or?  kt\.,  Matt  n15  139  etc.,  that  our  author  was 
familiar  with.  The  dependence  of  33,  1615  on  Matt  2  442-  43-  46  is 
obvious  at  the  first  glance.  35  presupposes  both  Matt  io32 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  128.  Other  passages  showing 
dependence  on  Matthew,  though  not  so  conclusively,  will  be 
found  under  i3d  i16  64  n15  below. 

That  our  author  used  Luke  appears  certain,  though  the 
evidence  is  less  conclusive,  from  a  comparison  of  i3  with  Luke 
ii28,  35  with  Luke  128,  116  with  Luke  425,  and  1824  with  Luke 
n50.  Unless  we  assume  our  author’s  acquaintance  with  the 
Little  Apocalypse  (embodied  in  Luke  21,  Matt  24,  Mark  13), 
then  he  is  indebted  to  Luke  for  his  fourth  plague,  i.e.  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  Luke  2 111  (Aotynot).1 

Possibly  138  (t.  apvCov  r.  e<r<£ay/xeVov  a iro  Kara/SoXrjq  Kocrpov) 
implies  an  acquaintance  with  1  Pet  i19*20.  Compare  also  1619 
and  1  Pet  513,  and  i6  and  1  Pet  29. 

§  2.  John  translated  directly  from  the  O.T.  text.  He  did  not 
quote  from  any  Greek  Version ,  though  he  was  often  influenced  in 
his  renderings  by  the  LXX  and  another  later  Greek  Version ,  a 
revised  form  of  the  o'  (i.e.  the  LXX),  which  was  subsequently 
revised  and  incorporated  by  Theodotion  in  his  version.  Our 
author  never  definitely  makes  a  quotation,  though  he  con¬ 
tinually  incorporates  phrases  and  clauses  of  the  O.T.  The 
question  naturally  arises  :  Do  he  and  his  sources  (n1*13  12-13. 
17-18)  derive  such  phrases  and  clauses  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
(or  Aramaic),  or  from  o'  or  from  the  Hebrew  combined  with  d  ? 
(see  §§  3-5). 

An  examination  of  the  passages  based  on  the  O.T.  makes  it 
clear  that  our  author  draws  his  materials  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  text,  and  apparently  never  solely  from  o'  or 
any  other  version.2  And  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  sources  our 

1  If,  however,  our  author  used  Matthew  and  Luke  only  and  not  the  Little 
Apocalypse,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  using  Oavaros  and  not  \0iju6s? 
But  if  he  had  the  Aramaic  document  behind  the  triple  tradition  in  the  Synop¬ 
tics  this  would  be  explicable,  since  ntud  =  “  death  ”  or  “  pestilence.”  If  he 
had  the  Little  Apocalypse  in  Aramaic,  we  should  have  the  explanation  of  this 
and  other  difficulties. 

2  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  results  arrived  at  in  §§  3-6,  seeing  that 
several  German  scholars  have  definitely  declared  that  certain  classes  of  O.T. 
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author  incorporated  and  edited.  But  this  fact  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  our  author  was  acquainted  with  and  at  times 
guided  by  o'  and  some  other  Greek  version.  The  latter  clause 
is  added  deliberately,  “and  some  other  Greek  version.” 

That  our  author  was  influenced  in  his  renderings  of  O.T. 
passages  by  o'  may  be  taken  as  proved  after  an  examination  of 
the  list  of  passages  given  in  §  4.  But  in  the  list  of  passages 
that  follow  in  §  5,  we  discover  that  our  author’s  renderings 
of  the  Hebrew  are  closely  related  to  those  which  appear  in 
0 '  (i.e.  Theodotion),  where  O'  differs  from  o'.  But  since  Theodo- 
tion  lived  several  decades  later  than  our  author,  we  must  assume 
with  Gwynn  {Diet.  Christ.  Biog .  iv.  974-978)  that  side  by  side 
with  o'  (preserved  in  a  corrupt  form  in  the  Chisian  MS  of  Daniel) 
there  existed  a  rival  Greek  version  from  pre-Christian  times.1 

But  Gwynn’s  hypothesis,  although  adequate  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  inadequate  when  confronted  with  fresh  facts  that  have  emerged 
in  my  study  of  this  question.  For  from  §  5  we  learn  that 
in  i17b  our  text  agrees  not  with  o'  but  O'  in  Is  4812 :  similarly  j7 
with  0'  of  Is  2  222  and  39c  with  O'  of  Is  6014.  Again  the  quotation 
1 5s”4  o  fiaxnktvs  t.  iOvaiv’ tls  ov  fj.r]  <f>o/3T)6fj ;  agrees  word  for  word 
(though  differing  in  case  and  tense)  withV  of  Jer  io7,  whereas  o' 
is  here  wholly  defective.  Finally,  i6  (510)  /WtAciav  Upe ts  is  found 
in  0'  of  Ex  196  where  o'  is  different.  Now  one  or  more  of  these 
might  be  coincidences,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  five  are. 
Hence  we  have  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  there  existed 
either  a  rival  Greek  version  alongside  o'  from  pre-Christian  times 
or  a  revised  version  of  o',  which  was  revised  afresh  by  Theodotion 
and  circulated  henceforth  under  his  name.  How  many  books 
of  the  O.T.  were  so  translated  afresh  cannot  be  determined. 
The  above  evidence  would  imply  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  were 
so  translated.2  Possibly  all  the  prophetic  books  were  rendered 

passages  are  directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  others  just  as  definitely  from  the 
LXX.  The  greatest  offender  in  this  respect  is  Von  Soden  {Books  of  the  NT, 
372  sq.),  who  states  that  “  quotations  from  the  O.T.  in  the  Johannine  portion 
(of  Revelation,  i.e.  l5-7)  are  constantly  made  according  to  the  LXX,  while 
in  the  Jewish  portion  (8-22*)  the  Hebrew  text  is  taken  into  account.”  There 
is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  this  statement. 

1  This  hypothesis  (first  suggested  by  Credner,  Beitrdge ,  ii.  261-272)  was 
practically  accepted  by  Salmon  {Introd.  p.  547)  and  by  Swete  ( Introd .  to  the 
0.  T.  in  Greek ,  p.  48). 

Gwynn  supports  this  hypothesis  by  evidence  drawn  from  1  Bar  i15^20. 
Since  the  date  of  i2~38  is  generally  accepted  as  earlier  than  80  A.D.,  and  since 
numerous  passages  in  i1B-220  are  clearly  based  on  0'  and  not  0  of  Dan  97*19, 
Gwynn  {op.  cit.  976)  rightly  infers  the  existence  of  a  version  of  Daniel  differ¬ 
ing  from  o'  and  of  a  type  closely  akin  to  that  which  $'  bears. 

2  There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  our  author  was  using  a  collection 
of  Testimonia.  But  this  explanation  could  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  the 
passages  wherein  our  author’s  text  shows  numerous  and  very  close  affinities 
to  0'.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  never  agrees 
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afresh  into  Greek  and  this  work  incorporated  and  revised  by 
Theodotion  in  his  version.  But  the  matter  calls  for  further 
investigation. 

§  3.  Passages  based  directly  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.  {or  the 
Aramaic  in  Daniel ).  These  are  hardly  ever  literal  quotations : 
in  any  case  the  words  carry  with  them  a  developed  and  often 
different  meaning. 


1 7b  fixf/erai  abrop  iras  6<f>0aXfibs  Kal 
otripes  a  brbp  i^eKivT^aap*  1  Kal 
Kb^ovrai  iir1  abrbp  iraaai  a i  <f)v\al 
r.  yrjs.2 3 

I10  iyepbfirjp  ip  irpebfian  .  .  .  1}ko vaa 
<f> lop^jp  fieyaXrjp  6iria0ep  fiov. 

I13  (1414)  bfxoiov  vlbv  ap0p(hirov. 

ipSebvfiipop  rrobripV • 


irepiefaafiipop  irpbs  r.  fiaarois  typyp 
Xpvaav.  Cf.  156  where  the  text 
recalls  the  present. 

l14&  i}  dk  K€<f> aXrj  abrov  Kal  a l  rplx^s 
\evKal  &s  iptop  Xcvk6p.3 

I14b  (1912)  ol  6<p0aXfiol  abrov  u>s  <pXb£ 
irvpbs. 

ol  irbde s  abrov  6p.01.OL  xdXKoXift&pip. 


Zech  I210  0  0'.  imft\i\f/ opr  at  1 rpos 

fii,  av0 ’  &v  KaTupx'flvavTO  (0\  els 
6v  i^eKiprija av)  Kal  Kb\J/oprai  iir 1 
(  >0 ')  a brbp.  I212  d.  Kbyf/erat  i]  777 

Kara  <f>vXb.s  <pvX as. 

Ezek  312  apiXaftip  fie  ir vevfiay  Kal 
ijKOvaa  KarbiriaOip  fiov  .  .  .  tpojpijp 
a eia fiov  fieydXov. 

Dan  713  (o'  0')  cos  vlbs  ap0p<birov. 

Dan  io5  ina  ehaS.  o'  0'.  ipbedv/xipos 
ftbaatpa  {0'.  ftadbelp).  Ezek  io2 
renders  the  same  words,  ipbedvKbra 
T7)P  aroX'qp. 

Dan  io5  orm  D'nn  vano.  0'.  tj  6a<pvs 
abrov  irepiefaafiipi]  ip  xputrfy.  o'. 
t.  6a<pbp  irepte^ojafiipos  ft vaalvtp. 

Dan  79  0’.  Kal  77  0pti-  r.  K€<paXijs  avrov 
(bad  epiop  Ka0apbp.  o'.  Kal  r.  rplxwfia 
r.  Ke<f>aXrjs  abrov  c bad  tptop  XevKbp 
Ka0apbu. 

Dan  io6  (o'  0')  ol  6<pXaXfiol  abrov  cocrel 
Xa/iirades  irvpbs. 

Dan  io6  0  0’  quite  different. 


exclusively  with  0’  (see  1987  where  it  agrees  in  part),  and  only  a  few  times 
literally  with  o'  in  217  =  Ps  68  (69)10,  io34  =  Ps  81  (82)®,  I213  =  Ps  117  (118)26, 
I238  =  Is  531,  i924=Ps  21  (22)19.  But  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  seldom 
quotes — even  indirectly — from  the  O.T.,  whereas  our  author’s  text  shows  its 
influence  directly  and  indirectly,  wherever  his  subject  admits  of  it. 

1  Here  our  author  renders  npn  as  0’.  But  this  proves  nothing ;  for 
iKKepreip  ( airoKepretP  or  KaraKepreip)  is  its  normal  rendering  in  the  Versions. 
o',  of  course,  presupposes  npi.  Cf.  John  1937  oxf/oprat  els  6p  i^eKiprrjaap. 

2  The  words  Kb\f/oprat  eir  abrop  irdaat  a l  <pvXal  r.  yijs  agree  exactly 
with  Matt  2430  save  that  the  latter  omits  iir *  abrbp.  Now,  since  Matt  2430 
combines  Zech  1210  and  Dan  713  just  as  our  author  does  in  I7,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  our  author  was  acquainted  with  Matt  2430,  or  that  our  author 
and  Matt  2430  drew  here  upon  an  independent  source — i.e.  a  collection  of 
O.T.  passages  relating  to  the  Messiah.  I  have  placed  i7a  c’5oi>  epxerai  fierd 
r.  pe<peX&p  under  §  5,  but  possibly  it  ought  to  be  under  §  3,  as  i7b.  In  Zech  1210 
the  people  mourn  for  him  that  is  cut  off,  whereas  in  our  text  and  in  Matt  2430 
they  mourn  for  themselves.  KbirreaOat  iir  abrbp =  “  mourn  in  regard  to 
him.” 

3  Our  author  here  diverges  greatly  from  0',  and  here  alone  approximates  to  o' 

against  0'  in  Dan. ,  though  not  necessarily  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  o'.  Our 

text  and  o',  however,  really  point  to  the  same  Aramaic  npj  ijn  “>Dy3  wm  nytri. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  original  text  4 ‘And  the  hair  of  his  head 

was  spotless  as  white  wool.” 
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I16  (196)  V  <pwy  olvtov  wy  (fnavri 
88drup  7 roXXwp, 


l18a  4k  t.  <rr<5/xaros  a frrov  popupaXa 
.  .  .  <5 ie?a.  Cf.  212,16  1915. 

I17  ^7re<ra  7rpds  r.  7r<55ay  a inroO  ws 
P€Kp6s  *  Kal  4di jk€p  r.  de£ib v  olvtov 
4tt  ip.4  Xiyuv  M77  <po(3ov. 


I18  fw v  eijxl  eh  r.  atvpas  r.  al&vuv. 

2U  48LSaoK€P  .  .  .  <paye?p  elduXdOvra 
Kal  iroppevaai. 

218  rods  6<f>0a\/JLobs  ktX.  See  I14 
above. 

223  ’E7C6  elfu  6  ipavp&p  pe<ppoi>s  Kal 
KapdLas,  Kal  duxrco  v/jup  iKaorip  /card 
t a  4py a  vpL&v. 

3s4  tfZovjtv  Kal  Trpo<TKVP7)<rov(Tip  ip&mop 
t.  ttoS&p  aov.1 

310  r.  KaroiKovpras  iirl  t .  yyjs. 


317  Tr\oiiKn6$  elpu  Kal  TreirXofrrrjKa. 

319  4yCo  ticovs  iap  <fnXu>  4X4yx<*>  tooX 
Traidetiu). 

320  4(TT7]Ka  4irl  t.  Ovpap  Kal  Kpoi'w  iap 
tls  .  .  .  aPol£r). 

41  (79)  pcera  ravra  eX8op  Kal  18o\j. 


Ezek  432  (o')  <pwvr]  r.  TrapefjL^oXrji 
coy  <fxav ^  8nrXa<na£6vrwv  ttoXXCop. 
But  our  text  is  a  literal  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  D'3*i  o'D 
Dan  106  is  based  on  Ezek  43s  but 
only  remotely,  and  is  not  followed 
by  our  author.  Jerome  remarks 
how  Rev  i15  supports  the  Mass, 
here. 

Is  492  idrjKep  t.  <rr6fia  fxov  coy  /xdxatpav 

o^elap. 

Dan  io9, 10,12  Heb.  =  “Then  was  I 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face. 

.  .  .  And  behold  a  hand  touched 
me.  .  .  .  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Fear  not.”  (Greek  Versions  very 
different  from  our  text). 

Dan  481  {O')  127,  1  Enoch  51 

Num  251*2  ipeprjXudr)  6  Xads  iKirop- 
pevaai  .  .  .  Kal  4<payep. 

Jer  1 7 10  E7C0  xtfptoy  irdfav  KapSlas 
Kal  doKifi&fap  pe<ppoiJSt  tov  dovpai 
(nn1?)  eKdaup  Kara  r.  0808s  a vrov.2 

Is  6o14  o'.  TTopetiaopTai  irpos  a4.  O'. 

TTopeticrovTai  irpbs  <r4>  Kal  rrpo<TKVP'/)- 
aovaLP  i7rl  t.  txvrl  T&v  toS&p  <rou  : 
cf.  4514.  ^ 

Though  this  construction  occurs  in 
the  LXX  it  is  comparatively  rare 
and  represents  a  special  Hebrew 
phrase  :  see  vol.  i.  289  sq.,  336. 

Hos  129.  See  vol.  i.  96. 

Prov  311* 12  jxtj  dXiyvpei  naiSeLas  Kvplov 
.  .  .  &p  yap  ayaTT§  Kijpios  iXiyx^i 
(kA  TraiSetiei).3 

Cant  52  Kpoijei  47rl  r.  Otipap. 

'Apol^Sp  fioi. 

Dan  76  6'.  67rL<r(v  rotirov  ide&povp  Kal 
Idotj.  o'.  Kal  /aerd  ravra  idewpovu. 


1  Based  on  the  Hebrew  of  Is  6014.  The  clause  omitted  by  0'  is  supplied 
by  6',  but  as  we  see  in  a  different  form.  See  on  154  below  under  §  4,  where  a 
closely  related  text  is  derived  from  Ps  85  (86)9. 

2  Alone  in  the  O.T.  does  Jer  1710  combine  the  two  ideas  in  our  text. 
Hence  correct  my  note  in  vol.  i.  72.  Jeremiah  also  uses  jm  in  the  rather 
unusual  meaning  of  “to  requite.”  With  the  second  line  cf.  also  Prov  2412 
airodlSoJoip  (TB>n)  eKdartp  Kara  r.  Zpya  aurov  :  Ps  61  (62)13.  Moulton  and 
Milligan,  Voc.  of  GT>  p.  160,  try  to  explain  this  meaning  of  8i56p at  by  a 
quotation:  Xldip  848u)K€p  r(p  vl<$  /xov  (sc.  irXTjy'fjp)  =  “ he  gave  it  him  with 
a  stick.”  This  is  not  a  parallel.  Our  text  involves  no  ellipse.  It  is  a 
Hebraism.  Our  author’s  use  of  Sidovai  here  =  “to  requite”  is  due 
wholly  to  Jer  1 710 ;  for  in  2212  he  naturally  uses  airo8i86vai  in  this  sense 
(  =  anpn  or  D^)  as  in  Prov  2412,  Ps  6113. 

3  See  note  in  vol.  i.  99.  319  might  be  classed  under  §  4. 
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46  iKXopevoprai  aarpaxal  /cal  0coral 
kolI  (SpoPTai, 

4®  k6k\(p  t.  dpbpovriaaepa  ^(payip-oura 
6<f>0aX/xu>p  tpxpo<T0€P  Kal  6xi<r0ep . 

47  8/xotop  X£opti  .  .  .  /xbtrxv  •  •  •  txw 
rb  xpbawxop  cos  apOpdxov  .  .  , 
8/xoiop  aery. 

4®*  h>  KaO’  iv  avruv  £xwv  ^ripvyas 

n- 

48c  Xiyopres  "Ayios  £*yios  ayios  Kbpto s  o 
debs  6  vavTOKpdTwp.1 

51  ixl  t.  8e£iap  .  .  .  fiifiXiop  yeypap - 
fxkvov  ZawSep  Kal  dxiadep,  Kara r- 
<f>payi<rjx£pop . 

56  ^12  hpV[0V  .  ,  ,  cos  £<r<f>aypJpop. 

6<p0aX/xobs  67 rr£,  of  .  .  .  axearaX- 
pipoi  (D’eo^D)  ecs  xaaap  r.  yrjp. 

59  <piA?)s  /cat  7Xt6<r<n7s  /cal  XaoO  /cal 
^voi/s. 

511  /xvpia8es  /xvpidSup  Kal  x^l^es 
XtXidSwv. 

62'8  txXOS  XeVKbs  .  .  .  txXOS  XVppbs 
.  .  .  ?7T7TOS  /i^XaS  .  .  .  ?7T7rOS  X^WP^S* 


6 18  ol  aaripes  r.  obpapov  txeaap  .  ,  . 
cos  <jvkt}  /SdXXe t  r.  dXd/'Pous  abrrjs. 


615  %Kpv\pav  eavrobs  els  r.  axrfXata  Kal 
ds  r.  7 rirpas  r.  bpiwp. 

616  /cal  XryovcrtJ'  r.  opeaip  Kal  r.  ir£r- 
pacs  IHcrare  <?$’  77/aas  /cal  Kpbxj/are 
ijfia s  cbrd  7rpo<rc$7rou  r.  Ka0r)/x£pov 
kt\.  Contrast  Luke  2380  which  is 
drawn  from  o'. 

617  ^Xtfei'  17  ijfxipa  i)  /xeydXy  r.  <5p7?}s 
aurup ,  /cal  rls  SOparai  aradijpai ; 


71  (208)  ixl  t.  Wacrapas  ywptas  r.  777s. 


Ex  I918  lylpoPTO  (pupal  Kal  darpaxal. 
See  vol.  i.  116.  Cf.  Jub22  £776X0* 
<f>(j)pu>p  fipoPTWP  Kal  d<rrpaxu>p, 

Ezek  I®  ip  r.  fiiaip  cos  bfxoiwpa  re<r~ 
cdpojp  fipQjp.  I18  xXrfpeis  6<p0aXpG>p 
KVK\6dep.  See  vol.  i.  118. 

Ezek  I10  r)  opoluais  .  .  .  xpbawxop 
dpSpdixov  .  .  .  XioPTOs  .  .  .  fibaxov 
.  .  .  deroO. 

Is  62  ££  xripvyes  rep  £pI  Kal  ££  xripvyes 

T(p  £pL  (in«^  O’DJD  D’EJE  VV), 

Is  6s  iXeyop  "Ayios  £7* os  £7*05  /ctfpioj 
*ra/3aco0. 

Ezek  29,  10  ip  avrrj  (i.e.  X€iP0  K€<paXls 
pifiXLov  ...  ip  abrrj  yeypafifiipa 
fjp  ra  £p,xpo<T0€P  Kal  r£  dxlauj. 
Is  2911  too  pipXlov  tov  i<r<ppa yia- 
/xipov :  Dan  S26. 

Is  537  cos  7r pbfUarop  M  <r<pay)]P  ijx^V 
Kal  cos  dfipbs, 

Zech  410  ^7rr£  oSrot  6<p0aXfiot  eU tip  ol 
ixifiXiTTOPTes  iirl  xdvap  r.  yrjp. 

From  an  older  Aramaic  text  of 
Daniel  than  that  preserved  in  the 
Canon.  See  vol.  i.  147  sq. 

Dan  710  o'  0'.  x^iCU  Xl^l<1^€S  •  •  • 
fivptai  fivpiddes. 

From  Zech  i8  61’8.  Our  author  has 
not  used  the  Greek  Versions  but  the 
Hebrew  freely  for  his  own  purposes. 
See  vol.  i.  161  sq. 

Is  344  o',  xdpra  r.  &<rrpa  vcaeirat 
...  cos  xliTTei  <pi>XXa  dxb  trvKTjs. 
Our  text  is  independent  of  the  o' 
here,  but  like  o'  and  cr  presuppose 
Vur  (xeaeiTai)  instead  of  the  Mass. 

Is  210* 19  daiXBcTC  ds  r.  tt bpas  Kal 
KpdxT€<T0€  .  .  .  Kal  r£  x€lP07r°h 7ra 
.  .  .  daepiyKaPTes  ds  r.  oTnJXata . 
See  vol.  i.  182. 

Hos  IO8  Kal  ipovaip  r.  o peer  ip  KaXttyare 
il/xd s,  Kal  t.  fiovpots  Hiaare  i<f> 
rjltds.  Is  210  Kpbxreirde  ds  r.  7 ijp 
axb  irpoadnrov  r.  <f>6f3ov  Kvplov . 

Joel  2n  /xeydXrj  rjfxipa  r.  Kvplov  .  .  . 
/cal  rls  eerrat  l/ca  pbs  a  try  (liV'3') ; 
231b  7r pip  iX0dp  T}pApap  Kvplov  r. 
/xeydXijp.  Nah  I6  dirb  irpoffAxov 
bpyijs  a  trod  rls  bxoffT^o-erai  (moy’), 

Ezek  72  ixl  r.  riaaapas  xripvyas 
(IUS33)  r.  7?}$. 


1  On  the  critical  importance  of  this  rendering,  6  Oebs  b  xaPTOKpdrwp ,  see 

vol.  li. ,  English  translation,  footnote  on  I8.  This  epithet,  6  xaproKpdriap ,  is 

not  found  in  any  version  of  Isaiah. 
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7*  (94  141  224)  &XPL  <r<t>paylau)fiev  .  .  . 
M  Ti  fxerilnruv. 

710  ^  ffurrrjpla  t.  0e$. 

7I6-1V  ireivd<TOV<TlV  (ti  o(/5i 
aovaiv  (Ttt  ktX. 

717  (2 14)  i^aXel^ei  .  .  .  irav  SdKpvov 
i k  t.  6<j>0aXfi&v  airrQv. 

[82  iv&Tiov  r.  Oeov  ((rTjjKaffiv.] 

83 4  ((TTaOij  iirl  r.  Ovaiaar^piov. 

84  &v((3t)  6  Kawvbs  ra>v  Ovfjuafidrajv. 

[87  Kal  irvp  p.epnypAva.'] 

96  £ T)Trj<T0V<7LV  .  .  .  T.  d&VCLTOV  Kal  ol> 
firj  evpucriv  alrrbv. 

9 7  ra  opLOiw/xara  r.  dicpldw v  6/Aoia 
tinrois  i]TOi/xa(TfxivoLS  els  TrbXefx ov. 

98  ol  bddvres  abrQv  Cjs  Xedvru) v, 

9*  <pO)Vij  dpfl&T<i> V  ITTTTOJV  .  .  .  TpCX^V- 
TO)V. 

920  otire  /SXiireiv  .  .  .  otfre  dtcoteiv 1 
oCre  xepiirareiv  (or  under  §  4). 

io1  ol  Trbdes  aOrou  <bs  <tti5\<h  irvpds. 

iv  rjj  X€lpl  avrov  f3ip\apl$iov, 

10 3  Cxncep  Xiojv  p.v Karat. 

IO8*6  Ijpev 2  r.  x€Wa  atfT°v  r*  tieljihv  els 
t.  obpavbv  Kal  iofxoaev  iv  r.  fwvn  els 
r.  al&vas . 

IO«b  €KTL(T€V 3  T.  obpavbv  Kal  T.  iv 

abr<f  Kal  r.  777?  xal  r.  iv  atirrj  koX  t. 
OdXaacrav  Kal  r.  iv  a&T7).  See  on 
147  under  II. 

IO7  rb  fivarripLov  r.  Oeov,  ws  ebrjy 
yiXtaev  r.  £ai/roO  dotiXovs  r.  tt po(pr)- 
ras. 

IO9  r6  pifiXaptdiov  Kal  Xiyet  fioi .  .  . 
fiiXi. 


Ezek  94  56s  <njfj.eiov  iwl  t.  pirujira.4 

Ps  39  r.  Kvpio v  i]  (ru)TTjpla  (nyiff'n  jti.tV). 

Is  4910.  See  vol.  i.  216. 

Is  25®  dtpeiXev  .  .  .  irdv  Sdxpvov  dirb 
Travrbs  TTpoauirov  nyon  .  .  .  nno) 
0'JD^D‘VyD). 

[A  common  Hebrew  expression.] 

Amos  91  r.  Kvpiov  ((pearura  iirl  r. 
0v<ria<rTTjpiov . 

Ezek  811  ij  arjils  r.  OvfudiLaros 
dvifiaivev. 

[Ex  g24  (see  i.  233).] 

Job  321  ol  bfieipovraL  r.  0avdrov  Kal 
oi5  Tvyx^V0V^LV‘ 

Joel  24* 6  cus  6pa<ris  tiririvv  tj  6pa<ns 
alrrCjv  .  .  .  Traparaa<rbp.evos  els 
tt bXe/xov  (i.  244). 

Joel  1®  (i.  245). 

Joel  24*8  (i.  245). 

Ps  ii318*15  ( 1 1 55'7)  o&k  6\f/ovrac  .  .  . 
Kal  ovk  dKOvaovrai  .  .  .  Kal  ov 

TrepuraT'fjaowiv . 

Dan  IO®  ( O' .  ra  <tk(Xt) .  o',  ol  irbdes). 

Ezek  29  iv  aurr}  [i.6.  x€ipl)  *c(f>aXis 
(3if2XLou. 

Hos  II10  ws  Xiio v  ipe^erai. 

Dan  I27  (O'  o')  ftypuaev  r.  Sel-iav  airrov 
.  .  .  ( >0')  els  t.  oupavbv  Kal  &fxo<Tev 
iv  t.  fuvrt  (r.  {lovra  els  o')  r.  alu>va. 

Ex  20u  o'.  iTToltjaev  (nsyy)  Ktipios  r. 
oup.  Kal  r.  y 7jv  Kal  irdvra  ra  iv 
a  in  ols :  Neh  9®. 

Amos  37  iav  fJLTj  aTTOKaXtixpu  tt aidelav 
(  =  noiD  corrupt  for  nio^r.  fiovXrjv 
atirov  O'  and  p.var'qpiov  in  our  text) 
irpos  t.  hotXovs  avrov  r .  irpo^ras. 

Ezek  31* 3  (i.  267-268). 


1  But  Dan  5s3  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  our  author :  O'.  Oeovs  .  .  .  ol  ov 
fiXiirovaiv  Kal  ol  o$k  dKotiovaiv,  seeing  that  the  preceding  words  in  our  author, 
ra  elbwXa  r.  XPV(T &  Ka 1  T*  a./yyv/>ct,  ktX.  ,  are  based  on  Dan  523. 

2  Both  0'  and  O'  read  tixf/axjevj  but  0  reads  r.  £Cjvra  els  r.  aluva  0e6v  instead 
of  the  last  five  words  in  O',  atpeiv  is  the  usual  rendering  of  nbu  in  the  phrase 
T  KbJ,  but  Daniel  has  here  Dm. 

8  Our  author  uses  ktI^civ  as  a  rendering  of  nfry,  but  none  of  the  O.T. 
versions  do  so.  In  147  he  uses  iroteiv — the  usual  rendering.  Hence  147  is 
given  under  §  4.  Observe  that  0  >  Kal  r.  OdX. 

4  The  idea  first  suggested  by  Ezekiel  is  reproduced  in  the  Pss.  Solomon 
and  the  Little  Apocalypse  in  the  Synoptics.  But  in  our  text  the  idea  is 
wholly  transformed  :  see  vol.  i.  194  sqq.  While  the  Pss.  Solomon  use  ajjfxeiov 
(i.e.  in)  our  author  uses  <r<f>payls  (i.e.  onin).  See  later  (p.  Ixxxv)  on  this  verse 
in  connection  with  Eph  430. 
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II2  fxrivas  reacrep&KOVTa  Kal  8vo. 

1 14  a l  81 jo  4Xaiai  Kal  al  880  \vxviai  a l 
iviviriov  r.  Kvplov  t.  yrjs  korGrres. 

115  irvp  iKiropeverai  4k  t.  ardfiaros 
a vt&v  Kal  Kareadlei. 


II7  (131  178)  r.  Orjplov  r.  dvafialvov 
4k  t.  a(3u<raov. 

II7  (I37)  ironrijei  pier  ai 'rr&v  TrbXefxov 
Kal  viK'fjaei  a8ro8s. 

II15  r.  Kvpiov  rjfJL wv  Kal  r.  Xpiarov 
atirov,  Kal  fiacriXebaei  els  r.  alQvas 
t.  alibviav. 

123  4x0}V  •  •  •  K^para  S4Ka. 

124  abpei  r.  rplrov  r.  dGTcpwp  t. 
ovpavov  Kal  IfiaXep  a 8to8s  els  r.  yrjp. 

125  €T€K€V  vlbp,  dpaep. 

128  o884  tottos  evp46y]  airr&v. 

129  6  6 (pis  ...  8  7r\avu>p. 

132  tS  Oyplop  .  .  .  Sfioiov  TrapSdXei  .  ,  . 
OJS  dpKOV  .  .  .  d>S  .  .  .  XboPTOS. 


137  7roi7j(rai  irbXepiOP  fiera  r.  ay  Lcjp  Kal 
viKTjff ai  a8ro8s.  See  above  under 
117.  Here  our  text  agrees  closely 
with  O’. 

138  ( 1 7s)  ybypairrat .  .  .  4v  r.  fitfiXlip 
t.  farjs. 

138  t.  a pviov  r.  4a<payix4vov. 

1310  el  tis  els  alxpaXiaalap,  \  els 
alxv-dXaxrlav  inr&yer  |  el  ns  4v 
fiaxalpy  cnroKTavdrjvai  |  f  ai Wop  +  4v 
fiaxalpri  aTTOKTavdrjpai.  Our  author 
combines  the  first  two  clauses  in 
the  Hebrew. 

I42  <p(t)P7)P  .  .  .  (bs  (pO)P7)P  vSaTOJV  TTOX- 
X&p.  See  on  i15  above. 

146  Kal  4v  arSpian  atirQv  o8x  ^SpbOrj 
ipevdos. 


148  tTreaev,  eireaev  Ba(3vXd)p. 

148  BapfvX&p  ...  -fi  4k  t.  olvov  [r. 
dvfiov ]  r.  Tropveias  ai Wrjs  7 reirbriKev 
irdvra  r.  idv 77.  See  on  183  below. 


Dan  7s5  127  (i.  279). 

Zech  42  Xi %vla  XP^V-  4s  dvo  4Xatat. 
414  TrapeaT^Kaaiv  Kvplip  irdarjs  r. 

y  vs- 

2  Sam  229  irvp  4k  t.  orbpiaTos  avrou 
Kariderai.  Cf.  Jer  514  848u)Ka  t. 
Xbyovs  piov  els  r.  a rbfia  gov  Trvp 
.  .  .  Kal  Karafpdyerai. 

Dan  7s  O'.  Tbcraepa  Oi)pla  .  .  .  dv4(iaivev 
4k  t .  OaXacrcrT)  s. 

Dan  721  O'.  4Troiei  iroXepLOP  fiera  r.  aylivv 
Kal  laxvaev  irpos  avrovs.  o'.  irbXepop 
avpiordp^epop  irpos  r.  aylovs  Kal 
Tpoirobpiepop  a8ro8s. 

Ps  22  Kara  r.  Kvplov  Kal  Kara  r. 
XpiGTOv  avrov .  937  ( io16)  ftairiXevcrec 
Ktipios  els  t.  aluva  Kai  els  t.  al&va  r. 
alCbvos. 

Dan  77  6'.  Kipara  84Ka  atinp. 

Dan  810  ( 0 ')  tireaev  (4ppdx&Vf  °')  ^  r • 
yrjv  airb  r.  dwa/ieus  t.  otipavov  Kal 
ai ro  r.  darpoiv. 

Is  667  ZreKev  dpaev  (Mass,  "dt  p). 

Dan  2s5  {6')  t biros  ovx  evpedTf  alrrois. 

This  clause  is  missing  in  o'. 

Gen  313  6  8<pis  rjTrdTTjabv  pie. 

Dan  76  6 '  o'.  Orjplov  uael  irap8a\is  (o'. 
TrapSaXiv)  .  .  .  J6  8/jloiop  dpKip  (o'. 
6/xoUogiv  4x°v  dpKov)  .  .  .  74  (heel 
\4aip  a, 

Dan  721. 


Dan  I21  O'.  6  yeypafifievos  4v  r.  filfiXip. 
Ps  68  (69)29  4k  (3l(3\ov  {ojvtuv. 

Is  537  ws  Trpbfiarov  4irl  cr<payr)v. 

Jer  152  6'croi  els  Oavarov ,  els  OavaroV 
Kal  6V01  els  /idxaipav ,  els  fidxaipav 
.  .  .Kal  6Vot  els  alxpaXwcrlav,  els 
alxjaaXcvalap.  Cf.  also  50  (43) 11 
where  the  same  Hebrew  words  are 
rendered  for  the  most  part  by 
different  Greek  words. 


Zeph  313  08  XaX'qaovaiv  fidraia ,  Kal 
08  p.^)  evpeOrj  4v  np  ardpiaTi  ai jt&v 
yX&acra  SoXla.  The  Seer’s  words 
are  a  compression  of  the  last  four 
words  of  the  Hebrew,  rQT  nVi 

Is  2 19  o'.  TTblTThOKeV,  TTblTTlOKeV  (B). 
So  also  O’. 
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1410  irterai  iK  t.  otvov  tov  0v/jloO  t. 
0eov  t.  KeKepaafiivov  dKpdrov  ip  r. 

7T OTTJpl(p  T.  6pyiji  aCTOV. 

1414  iirl  r.  petpfKyp  Kad-fjiievop.  See 
i7a  in  §  5  below. 

[1416  trifiypov  rb  8piirav6v  crov  Kai 
dipurop,  8ti  9jX0ev  i]  &pa  0epiaati  8ti 
i^7jpdv07j  6  0epufibs  ttj s  yJ?s.] 

I418  7ri/JL\f/ov  (tov  t.  Spiiravov  rb  <5^i5, 
Kal  Tpirfflaov  r.  (36rpvas  r.  a/xTriXov 
r.  y rjst  Sti  tfufi a<rav  ai  <rra<pv\ai 
airrijs.1 

1420  (1915)  ivar^0T]  7]  Xt)v6s. 

151 2 3  fieyaXa  Kai  0avfiacrTd  r.  2pya  aov. 

153 *  SiKaiat  Kal  d\7j0ipai  at  odol  <rov 
(cf.  167  192). 

156  ivbebvfxivot  fXL0ov  t.2  But  X10op 
=  which  should  here  have  been 
rendered  (3ba<npop.  See  vol.  ii.  38. 

Trepiefaa/Jtipot  irepi  r.  ott)0 tj  f&vas 
Xpvaas.  See  on  i13  above. 

158  iy€fit<T07j  6  vabs  Kanpov  .  .  .  Kai 
obdels  idvparo  ei<reX0eTv  eis  r.  va6p. 


162  iyivero  £\ko s  KaKbp  Kai  TrovTjpbv  iirl 
T.  dP0pU)7TOVS . 


Is  5117  i)  7TLou(ra  Ik  xeipb s  Kvplov  r. 
'rroT'fjptop  t.  0vfioG  abrov.  Ps  74 
(75 )9  'rroT'/jptop  ip  Kvplov ,  otvov 

&Kpdrov  rrXijpes  Kepd<r/xaTos.z 


Joel  3  (4)13  i^aTroardXare  Sph rava 
5 tl  7rapi<TT7}K€P  rpvyTjrbs  (?P3  '3 
Ysp),4 

Joel  3  (4)13.  See  preceding  passage. 


Is  63s  mam  mis :  o'.  7rX7)p7)s  Kara- 
7r€7raT7j/j,iv7js.  a.  Xt}vov  isrdTTjaa, 
Lam  I15  d.  Xijvbv  iirdr^aev  Kbptos. 

Ps  HO  (ill)2  pteyaXa  r.  ’ipya  Kvplov. 
138  (139)14  6av/j,d<yta  r.  ipya  <rov. 

Ps  144  (145)17  blKatos  Kbptos  ip  iraaats 
t.  odots  abrov.  118  (119)151  Trcitrai 
ai  odoL  crov  a\ri0eia. 

Dan  io6  0f.  ipdeSvfiipos  (3a $8elv. 


IS  64  6  OTKOS  iP€7rX^(T07J  Ka7TP0V.  Ex 
4029*  i35)  ovk  7}8vpd(T07]  Mwqs 
ei(reX0e'iv  eis  r.  (TKtjvtjv  t.  ptaprvpiov 
.  .  .  Kai  56^tjs  Kvplov  inXyaOTj  ij 

(TKTJP'q. 

Ex  910  iyhero  ’iXKT)  ...  ip  r. 
dv0pu)7rois.  Deut  2835  £Xxei  v ovTjpcp. 


1  Just  as  the  interpolation  1415  refers  only  to  the  harvest  of  judgment — an 
idea  which  is  not  used  metaphorically  by  our  author  (see  ii.  19,  20  sqq.) — so 
1418  refers  only,  and  rightly,  to  the  vintage  of  judgment. 

2  This  tracing  of  156  to  Dan  io5  rests  on  the  supposition  that  X10op  is  a 
corruption  of  XIvop.  But  the  use  of  this  word  is  questionable  in  itself,  and  our 
author  does  not  use  it,  but  (3b<r<rtvos.  See  vol.  ii.  38. 

8  In  Ps  759  otvov  aKpdrov  is  a  rendering  of  tan  where  the  Mass,  punctu¬ 
ates  differently.  Cf.  Jer  32 1  (2515)  where  we  find  r.  otvov  r.  dKparov.  The  two 
terms  are  brought  together  in  Pss.  Sol  815  iKipaaev  .  .  .  otvov  aKparov.  By  our 
author,  o'  and  Pss.  Sol  "inn  is  taken  as=“  unmixed  wine,”  but  it  is  pointed 
iDij  and  rendered  “(which)  foams”  by  modern  scholars. 

In  1410  1619  the  cup  is  God’s  cup  of  judgment,  whereas  in  174  186  (sources) 
the  cup  is  in  the  hand  of  Babylon.  The  former  refers  to  God’s  judgments, 
the  latter  to  Babylon’s  corrupting  of  the  world. 

4  The  Mass.  T*p  =  0eptcrfi6s>  whereas  o'  presupposes  Yxa.  These  words 
are  confused  in  Jer  4832  where  some  MSS  read  one  and  some  the  other. 

Possibly  Tsp  in  Is  169  is  also  corrupt  for  v:o  ( =  o').  Thus  in  our  text  1416 
follows  the  Mass.  i^p.  But  Vtfa  is  only  used  here  in  O.T.  of  the  ripening  of 

grain,  if  indeed  it  is  so  used.  In  Gen  4010  it  is  used  of  vines,  and  so  possibly 

it  should  be  here.  Thus  Tsp  would  be  corrupt  for  Ym,  and  Joel  413  would 

rightly  relate  only  to  the  vintage  (so  R.V.  in  marg.),  just  as  in  1418  of  our 

text. 
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l68  TrcUra  \pvx^  fwijs. 

l64  4£4x€€v  T»  epidXrjv  abrov  els  r. 
norajuobs  .  .  .  teal  iyivovro  alfia. 

167  dXij0ival  teal  dlteauu  al  Kplocis  cov. 

l6u  o tos  otite  iyivero  d<j>  06  Av0potnoi 
iyivovro  ini  r.  yfjs. 

l619  dovva  1  airrfi  r.  norijpiov  r.  otvov  r, 
Ov/jlov  r.  dpyijs  abrov. 

1621  xdXafa  fieydXrj. 

171  rrjs  Kadij/xivTjs  4nl  bddrutv  noXXtov. 

172  fieO*  %s  inbpvevcav  ol  paciXeis  r. 
yrjs 

4fie0bc0rjcav  ol  KaroiKovvres  r.  y tjv. 

1 7s  dsrijveyKiv  fie  .  .  .  iv  nvebfiarL. 
See  2 110  below. 

174  noHjpeov  xpwovv  iv  r.  X€lpl  a-brys. 

1 7®  yiypanrae  .  .  .  iirl  rb  (3l(3XIov  ttjs 
fays.  See  138  above. 

dirb  KarapoXijs  k6cjjlov.  See  1 3® 
above. 

1716  pucrjcovci  r.  nbpvijv  teal  'bprjfiu)- 
/xivrjv  noiifjcovoiv  abrijv  teal  yvfxvfjv. 

181  ij  yrj  4<purrlc0T)  4k  t.  861-tjs  abrov. 

182  tnecev  inecev,  ktX.  See  1 4® 
above. 

iyivero  KaroiKTjr'fjpiov  baifiovieov. 


1 8®  4k  t.  otvov  r.  nopvelas  abrrjs  nenb- 
riKev  ndvra  r.  40vtj.  This  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  original  reading  and 
explains  the  later  corruptions.  See 
14S  172. 

183  ol  paciXeis  r.  yrjs  fier  a\ Wrjs  inbp - 
veveav.  See  1 72  above. 

184  it-iXdare  4£  airrijs  b  Xa 6s  fiov . 

185  e KoXXr)0T]<rav  a brrjs  al  afiaprlai 
&Xpi  t.  obpavov. 

186  dnbdore  abrrj  ojs  Kal  abr)]  dniScoKev. 

4v  r<p  norrjplcp  ep  iKipaoev. 

187  8n  iv  r.  Kapblq.  abrrjs  Xiyei  Stl 
Kd07)fiae  fiaolXicca,  Kal  xtPa  °^K 
elpU,  Kal  niv0os  ob  /j.1]  tdw. 


Gen  I31  nacav  ypvxty  {ipoov. 

Ex  720  indra^ev  rb  tibwp  ,  .  .  Kal 
fieripaXev  (but  Mass.  ^3CC=^7^cro) 
nav  rb  tibup  .  .  .  els  aXfia. 

Ps  18  (19)20.  See  on  193  below. 

Dan  121  0 '.  ota  ob  yiyovev  d<ft  Ijs 
yeyimjrcu  40vos  iv  rrj  yy  (ini  r.  yrjs , 
AK).1 

Jer  321  (2515)  Ad/3e  r.  nor^piov  r.  otvov 
r.  aKpdrov.  See  on  1410  above. 

Ex  9s4  xdXafa  noXX'/j. 

Jer  28  (51  )13  KaracKijvovvras  (  =  'nj3tf 
KaraoKTjvovera,  Q)  4<f  vdaci  noXXois . 

Is  2317  icrai  i/xnbpiov  (nmn  =  nopvevcei) 
ndcais  r.  paciXelais  .  .  .  r.  yrjs. 

Jer  28  (51)7  nor^piov  .  .  .  BafivX&v 
.  .  .  fj,€0b<rKov  nacav  r.  yrjv. 


Jer  28  (51)7  norijpiov  xp^odv  .  .  .  iv 
XeLpl  Kvplov. 


Ezek  23s9  noirjcovciv  iv  <rol  iv  filaei 
Kal  iorj  yvfJLv}j  Kal  aloxbvovoa. 

Ezek  432  r\  yv\  4i-iX a/xnev  <l)s  eftiyyos 
an b  r.  bb^ris,  nnao  .tj'kh  p«n. 


Is  1321  Possibly  a  combination  of 
Dn'yj?  .  .  .  or  based  on 

I  Bar  4s5  KaroLKij0rj<reTai  vnb  8ai • 
fJLOvlcJV, 

Jer  28(51  )7  nor^piov  xpverovv  BafivXutv 
.  ,  .  f ie0v<rKov  naerav  r.  yfy.  dnb  r. 
otvov  a brijs  inloaav  40vr).  321  (2515) 

Ad/3e  r.  norrjpiov  r.  otvov  .  .  .  Kal 
noreeh  ndvra  r.  40vt}.  See  note  on 
ii.  14. 


Jer  5 145  Heb.  'ey  naino  iks.  >  o'. 

Jer  28  (51  )9  ijyyiKev  (yjj)  els  obpavbv. 

Ps  136  (137)8  dvranoduxrei  col  ...  8 
dvranibvKas  ij/uv. 

See  above  on  1410. 

Is  477-8  elnas  Ets  r.  aldva  icofiat 
Apxovca  ...  i)  Xiyovca  iv  Kapblq. 
abrrjs  .  .  .  ob  Ka0itb  x^Pa 

yvdtcofiai  bpepavelav. 


n  1  Our  text  and  0 '  agree  in  adding  the  last  three  words  ini  r.  yrjs  and  iv  r. 
yy.  I  am  inclined  to  infer  the  existence  of  pK3  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Dan  121  in  the  first  cent.  A.D. 
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1 8®  ol  /SaciXeis  r.  yys  ol  per*  adrijs 
iroppedcapres. 

l818  \pvxds  dvdp&TWP. 

1818  rls  bpola  r.  TrbXet  t.  peydXy. 

1819  ifiaXop  x°vv  M  T •  Ke<paXas  adrCbp. 

tKpat-ap, 

l822  (pCtfPTJ  .  .  .  pOVClKUfP  .  .  .  od  fl)} 
dKOvedy  .  .  .  en. 

vvp<plov  Kal  PtifA- 
<p7)S  .  .  .  Kal  (pOJPTJ 

pvXov  .  .  .  Kal  <p&s 
Xdxyov. 

[18s3®  ol  epiropol  <rov  fyrap  ol  peyia* 
rapes  r.  yys.] 

191 2 *  dXydtpal  Kal  8Uaiai  al  Kptceis 
adrov.  See  158  167  above. 

194  ’Aptfp,  'AXXyXovia. 

1 9®  ws  (fx*>p^}p  6xXov  iroXXov  .  .  .  us 
(fxjjp^v  vddrwp  xoXXCop.  See  I18 
above. 

196'7  ifiaaCXevaep  Kdpios  .  .  .  x^P^M^y 
Kal  ayaXXtCopep. 

1911  elSop  r.  odpavbp  tyeipypivov,  Kal 
l8od. 

ip  SiKaiocdpy  Kpipet. 

1912  ol  8b  6<p0aXpol  avrov ,  ktX.  See  I14 
218  above. 

1918  iK  r.  crbparos  avrov  iKiropederai 
pop<pala  6£eia.1  Cf.  I16. 

tpa  ip  adry  irard^y  ra  ZOptj. 

Kal  avrbs  Troipapel  avrods  ip  pd(38<p 
ciSypq..2  Cf.  2s7  I26.  This  line 
will  be  treated  under  §  4. 

waret  r,  Xypbp  t.  oipov  t.  Ovpov  .  .  .  r. 
0eov.  See  on  1420  above. 

I917-18  Xiyojp  Traci  r.  dppiois  .  .  . 
Aeirre  cvpdxOyr*  els  r.  Scittpop  .  .  . 
r.  Oeov.  18  Xpa  <pdyyre  adpKas 
paaiXiwp  •  .  .  Kal  cdpKas  tcxvp&v* 

1921  rrdpra  r.  6ppe a  ixoprdadyaap  iKT . 
aapKQp  avrCop. 

204  eX8op  Opbvovs  Kal  iKddicap  iir 
adrovs  Kal  Kptfia  ibbdy  adrots. 


See  172  183  above. 

Ezek  2718  ip  \{/vx<£s  dpQp&irup. 

Ezek  2732  0\  rls  & <nrep  Tdpos  ; 

Ezek  2730  itnQ^covcip  iirl  r.  KetpaXty 
adrCdp  yyp. 

Ezek  2780  KeKpdijoprai. 

Ezek  2618  y  (ptapy  r.  yf/aXryplup  aov  08 
p^  aKovady  ert. 

Jer  2510  (pojpyp  pvp<p[ov  Kal  <pu>pty 
vdp<Pyst  f  bcpty  pdpov  f  Kal  0ws 
X&xpov.  (Here  <pwpi)  pdXov  in 
Apoc.  is  right  =  ovn  Vip). 

Is  23s  ol  epiropoi  adrys  epSo^oi,  Apxopres 
r.  yys. 

Ps  18  (19)10  ra  Kplpara  Kvplov  dXydipd, 
SeSiKaitapipa  iirl  rh  a drb  ('"  ’EBB'D 
nrr  1  pis  non),  Ps  118  ( 1 1 9)75- 1S7. 

Ps  105  (106)48  yipoiro. 

Dan  io®  0’,  (pwpT)  6xXov  (o'.  <p, 
dopdfUov). 

Ps  96  (97)1  ^  Kdpios  ifiaclXevaep , 
dyaXXidcerat  y  yy ,  edippapdifirojcap. 

Ezek  I1  ‘bpolxOycap  ol  ovpapol.  Kal 
eT8op. 

Is  114  pi^3  S3B^.  6  presupposes  a 

different  text — Kpipeirairetpip  Kplcrip . 


Is  1 14  tt ard^et  yyp  r.  X6ycp  r.  arbparos 
adrov. 

Ps  29  Troipapeis  adrods  ip  pdfi8(p  cri8yp$. 

Is  63®.  For  diction,  cf.  Lam  I18 
Ezek  394.  See  ii.  138. 


Ezek  394  rA  edpy  rd  fierd  cov  8o0Jj- 
aoprai  els  TrX^dy  dppiojp  ,  ,  ,  Kara - 
ppwOypa 1.  3920  Kal  ipirXy<r0^(re<r0€. 

Dan  7 9  O'*  i&edpovp  iws  8rov  Opbpoi 
iridycap.  7™  rb  Kpir^ptop  iKdOiaep. 

722  rb  Kplp a  (r.  KplciP  o')  Z8uk€p 
(+r.  o')  dylois  (  +  r.  6)  tylcrov. 


1  Cf.  Heb.  412  6  X6yos  rod  0eov  .  .  .  ropubrepos  iirip  ndaap  fidx&ipap 

bloropLOv. 

2  These  ideas  of  smiting  the  Gentiles  with  the  word  of  His  mouth  (Is  ii4) 

and  of  breaking  them  in  pieces  like  potter’s  vessels  (Ps  29)  have  already  been 

combined  in  Pss.  Sol  1  s&t 
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2011  eXSop  dpbvop  .  .  .  Kal  t.  Kadrj - 
fJKPOP. 

20u  ptpXla  i )polxQy<rw* 

2013  AXXo  fitfiXtov  tjpoIx^V »  9  ^rt,/  r* 
£07775. 

21®  ^  (Tiojj/ij  r.  0eou  /zero,  r.  dvdpairap 

Kdl  (TK7Jpd)<T€L  fl€T  aVT&P  Kdl  dVToi 

Xa bs  avrov  Heovrat. 

2 14  ^£a \el\f/€L  tolp  <5a Kpvop.  See  717 
above. 

2 14*5  rd  Tpara  &Tij\0ap  .  .  . 

Katpd  Tota. 

21®  T(p  dl\pU)PTL  .  *  .  dc 6<7W  4k  »  »  t  t, 
Vdaros  r.  dapedp  (2217). 

2 17  Heofiat  avrtp  debs  Kal  avrbs  Herat 
flOt  vlbs. 

2 1 10  &TT)peyK4p  fie  4p  Tpebfiart  4tI 
6pos  .  .  .  b\l/rjk6r.  Cf.  I73  above. 

2 112  bubfiara  .  .  .  r.  dtbdeKa  <pvXG>p 
vlwp  Ttrpa^X.  2l18  d/rd  d^aroXiJs 
7n/X(D^cs  T/jeis  /cal  airo  fioppd  tvXw pes 
rpets,  kt\. 

2 1 18  rj  4pdu}fnjJLS  t.  relxovs  avrijs 
facTTis. 

2119  b  0efi4\ios  ...  6  Sebrepos  edT- 
(petpos. 

2I28  (225)  ^  7r<5Xty  ou  xP€^av  *X€L  T* 
17XI0U  oi/5£  r.  eeXrjpTjs  tpa  (paiuaetp 
avTT) ,  77  yap  861-a  r.  0eoO  4<pd)rteep 
avriffp . 

2 124  /cal  TepiTarrjeovetv  ra  Hdprj  8ta  t. 
<purbs  airrrfS  Kal  ol  fiaetXets  r.  777s 
<f>4povcrip  1  r.  5<5^av  ai/rcDy  .  .  . 

2 1 25  /cal  ol  7ruXcD/'es  a  1)7-775  00  fi I7  /cXe«r- 
doe  ip  i)fi4pas  .  .  . 

2 1 26  /cal  oteovetpr.  S6£ap  .  .  .  t.  Hdvup 
els  abrifP. 

2 127  oi)  /477  elefXdrj  .  .  .  7ra^  KOtpbp. 

el  fi )}  ol  yeypafifiHpot  4p  t.  fitfiXltp  r. 

far} s.  See  1 38  1 78  above. 


Dan  79  6 '  o'.  4k6.6t]to  ...  6  dpbvoi 
avrov  >0'. 

Dan  710  9*  o'.  /SljSXot  rjvetpx^V^ap. 

Ps  68  (69)29  /3l/3\ou  £vvtup. 

Ezek  3727,  Lev  26u* l2.  See  ii.  207. 


Is  4318-19  fit)  fiPTffiopebere  tcl  t para, 
Kal  ra  apxa*a  evXXoyl^eede, 

Idob  4ya  to tu>  Katpd.  See  ii.  203. 

Is  551  ol  Stiptopres,  Topebeede  4(f>  tibtop, 
Kal  8eot  fir)  4x€T€  apyvptop  .  .  . 
dyopdeare. 

2  Sam  714  4yk  Heofiat  a vrtp  els  Taripa 
Kal  avrbs  Herat  fiot  els  v16p. 

Ezek  401'2  fjyayiu  fie  4p  opdeet  deov 
.  .  .  Kal  H0t)k4p  fie  4t  8pos  vypyjXbp 
(naa  an  Vn  ’jrm .  .  .  ’JK’ijn). 

Ezek  4831  ai  ti jXat  r.  7r6Xecos  4t 
bpbfiaetv  <pvX&p  r.  'Icrpa^X*  ti Ykat 
rpets  Tpos  fioppav.  48s2*34  /cal  ra 
Tpbs  avarokas  .  .  .  7n5Xat  rpets  kt\. 

Is  5412  O'ffe 03  r.  4Td\%ets  eov  XaeTtv . 

Is  5411  ra  6efi4\td  <rov  eaTtpetpop. 

Is  6019  oCik  Herat  eot  ert  b  ijXtos  els 
0tDs  ijfiipas  ob54  aparoiX 77  eeXifprfs 
(parte?  eov  r.  vbKra ,  aXX’  Herat  .  .  . 
6  debs  S6£a  eov. 

Is  603  /cal  Topebeoprat  .  .  .  r<$  (pari 
eov  .  .  .  Hdur).  6011  at  TbXai  eov 
.  .  .  rffiepas  Kal  pvktos  ob  KXeted'fj- 
eopratj  eleay ay etp  Tpbs  ee  bbvafitv 
4dvG>p  Kal  jSacrtXets  abrap  dyojiHvovs.1 
605  t  7rXo0ros  .  .  .  4dvQ>p  Kal  Xaap 
Kal  ifZovetP  +.2 

Is  521  o^kHti  Tpoeredrfeer at  8teXde?p 
.  .  .  aKddapros.  See  ii.  173  sq. 

Dan  I21  d' .  oyeypafifiHvos  4p  t.  fiLfiXtp 
o'.  4yyeypa/ifi4pos  iv  r.  fiifiXLtp. 


1  In  the  Mass,  as  well  as  the  LXX  the  text  is  clearly  corrupt :  i.e.  “that 
men  may  bring  unto  thee  the  wealth  of  the  nations  and  their  kings  led  (by 
them).,,  As  modem  scholars  recognize,  O'airq  ( =  “  led  ”)  is  corrupt  for  O'arm 
=  “  leading.”  Hence  instead  of  “and  their  kings  led  (by  them),”  render  : 
“under  the  leadership  of  these  kings.”  The  kings  lead  and  are  not  led 
by  their  people.  Now  apparently  our  author  anticipated  our  modern 
scholars  ;  for  he  represents  the  kings  as  acting  on  their  own  initiative  :  “  they 
bring  the  glory  of  the  nations  into  it.” 

2  Here  the  LXX  is  quite  corrupt.  2126  is  nearer  the  Mass.  int  cna  ^n, 
“  the  wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  unto  thee.”  Our  author  either  read 
IK?;  instead  of  mb;,  or  followed  the  Mass,  in  6011. 
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221"2  troraptbv  i)8aros  f  1077s  .  .  .  irtrop- 
cvdptcvov  £k  t.  Bpbvov  r.  Bcov .  The 
idea  is  to  be  found  in  its  developed 
form  in  I  and  2  Enoch. 

222  £y  ptiatp  .  .  .  r.  troraptov  ivrcvBev 

Kdl  £K€lBcV  %b\0V  £u)7]S  7 TOIOVV  KCLpTTotis 

StadcKa,  /card  prjva  %Kaarov  dtro- 
5t 8ovv  r.  Kapirbv  abrov  Kai  r.  <pb\\a 
r.  £b\ov  el s  Bepatrelav  r.  iBv&v. 


22i%  trav  KardBcpta  ovk  carat  cn . 

224  6\J/ovrat  r.  trpbatoTrov  abrov. 

22s  obr  exova  tv  xp^av  <pw6s,  ktX. 
See  2 1 23  above. 

Kbptos  &  Beds  (ptarlact 1  itr  abrobs. 


2212a  l8ob  ipxopat  raxtif  ral  6  puaBbs 

fJLOV  pLCT  £flOU. 

2212b  dtrobovva t  iKdartp  cos  r.  tpyov 
iarlv  abrov.2 

2217  6  dirf/Qp  epx£<rBo)  .  .  .  tiSwp  fays 
Swpcdv.  See  2i6  above. 

[2218b'19  idv  rts  itriBrj  iir  abrd,  iirtBij- 
act  .  .  .  Kai  idv  ns  atpiXy,  ktA.] 


Ezek  471  Vdojp  ii-e? ropebero  .  .  .  airb 
vbrov  itrl  rb  Bvataarijptov.3  Zech 
148  i^cXebaerat  tidtop  fav  £%  ’lepov- 
aaXrjpt. 

Ezek  4712  o'.  itrl  r.  nor aptov  dva^acrat 
£t rt  r.  xe^0l/s  abrov  evBev  Kal  evBev 
.  .  .  obbi  fit)  iKXltrri  b  Kaptrbs  ax Wov' 
rys  Katvbryros  abrov  O’^hn})  Trptoro- 
PoXrfcret,  6rt  .  .  .  carat .  .  .  dvdfiaats 
abr&v  (?n^v)  els  vylctav.  Here  the 
LXX  has  missed  the  sense  and 
misrendered  several  times  where 
our  author  has  rightly  reproduced 
it.4  None  of  the  Greek  renderings 
is  so  close  to  the  Mass,  as  our 
author.  See  ii.  176-7. 

Zech  1411  avdBcpta  (0*311)  obK  carat  cn. 

Ps  16  (17)18  TJ9  ninn.  But  o'  has 
6<f>drjaofiat  r .  trpoatbtrtp  aov .  Con¬ 
trast  Mass,  and  0'  in  83  (84)7. 

Ps  1 17  (118)27  Bcbs  Kbptos  Kal  £tr£<f>avev 
ijfuv — an  abbreviated  form  of  the 
Aaronic  blessing  :  see  ii.  210-211. 

Is  4010  T5ou  Kbptos  .  .  .  tpxerai  .  .  . 
tdob  b  puaBbs  abrov  pter  abrov.  6211. 

Prov  2412  d7rodld(oatv  iKdartp  Kard  r. 
epya  abrov.  C f.  Ps  61  (62)12  dtrobtb- 
acts  iKdartp  Kard  r.  epya  abrov. 

Is  551  ol  btxptbvres  tropcbcaBc. 

Deut  42  ob  trpoaO'fjacadc  trpbs  r.  pypta. 

.  .  .  xal  ovk  dtpcXctre  atr’  abrov. 


1  In  181  our  author  renders  nVNn  of  Ezek  432  by  itpcorlaBrj,  just  as  he 
renders  in;,  Ps  117  (118)27  by  (purtaet. 

2  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth,  xxxiv.  3  has  a  close  but  independent  parallel 
to  2212ab.  l$ob  b  Kbptos  Kal  0  puaBbs  abrov  (cf.  Is  4010)  7 rpo  trpoatbirov  abrov 
(cf.  Is  6211),  atrobovvat  iKdartp  Kard  rb  cpyov  abrov  (cf.  Pr  2412).  Here 
Clement  is  a  mosaic  of  the  d  of  these  three  passages,  but  not  so  our  author. 
The  0'  of  Is  6211  is  exuv  rbv  cavrov  puaBbv,  Kal  rb  cpyov  abrov  trpb  trpoawwov 
abrov.  The  order  of  the  words,  ws  r.  cpyov  iarlv  abrov,  is  not  our  author’s  : 
see  p.  clvii  ad fin.  The  clause  =  ,inV>,S3.  cos  here  =  “  according  as  ” — a  classical 
meaning  not  elsewhere  found  in  our  author.  But  in  our  author’s  mind  cos 
is  the  regular  rendering  in  our  author  for  |  in  Hebrew  (see  vol.  i.  35-36). 
The  Hebrew  particle  has  this  meaning.  Yet  we  should  expect  Kara  rd  ipya 
abrov  (cf.  2212). 

3  The  throne  of  God  in  the  Apocalypse  is  in  the  heavenly  temple.  But 
since  there  is  no  temple  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  only  the  throne  of  God 
is  mentioned  here. 

4  R.V.  of  this  passage  shows  how  faulty  the  LXX  is  here.  “  By  the 

river  ...  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  shall  grow  every  tree  .  .  .  neither 

shall  the  fruit  thereof  fail  :  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  every  month  .  .  . 

and  the  leaf  thereof  for  healing.” 


lxxviii 


THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN 


§  4.  Passages  based  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.T.  (or  the  Aramaic 
in  Daniel)  but  influenced  (in  some  cases  certainly ,  in  others  possibly) 
by  o'. 


i4  dirb  6  &p, 

l5a  6  pdprvs  6  tthttSs. 

I8b  6  xpurrbroKos  r.  veKp&v  Kal  6  Apxw 
t.  fia<nX4u)v  t.  7 ijs. 

2s3*  diroKTevib  4v  Bavarip. 

22*b  Scocrco  a frr<p  4£ou<rlav  4x1  r.  4BvG>v. 
227  Kal  xoipavel  avrobs  4vpdfi8<p  <tl5t)p$, 
cos  r.  <TK€&rj  r.  KcpafiiKa  avuTplpercu. 


35  ob  pd)  4ga Xel\f/u  r.  6vopa  abrov  4k  r. 
pifiXov  1  r.  ftoifr. 

39c  £ycb  rjyaxrjad  ere. 

42  (710  194)  ^7ri  t.  Bpbvov  KaBjpevos. 


[58  Bvpiapdruv ,  a?  eccrc*'  ai  7r poffevx^. 

59  (143)  qidovcrtv  tpdrjv  Kaivtjv. 

[68  axoKrelv at  ^  pop<j>alq.  Kal  4v  Xip<p 
Kal  4v  0a v6.T(p  Kal  bxb  r.  Brjplojv  r. 
777s.] 

610  £cos  7r<5re  .  .  .  ov  Kplvets  Kal 

4K5iK€ts  r.  alpa  yp&v  4k  t.  Karoi * 
kovvtwv  4x1  r.  777s ;  cf.  192. 

614  6  ou/jai'ds  dxexuplvBv  <*>*  fitfiXlov 
t  kXurabpevov  f. 

7 14  4x\vvav  t.  <tto\ as  abr&v  •  •  •  4v 
t.  aXpan.  Cf.  2214. 

92  cWjStj  Kaxvbs  .  .  .  cos  Kaxvbs 

Kaplvov. 

4<tkot(j)0tj  6  ijXios. 

I 16  xardfai  r.  yyy  4v  x day  xX^yy. 


II11  xvevpa  f 0777s  4k  t.  Beov  elcrijXBev 
4v  avroh  Kal  4<TTTj<rav  2  4ttI  t.  xddas 
a  vt£)v. 

I  ji7d-i8a  tpafflXevaas  Kal  r.  iBvy 
<l)pyl<T0rj(rav. 


Ex  314  4yu>  elpi  6  &v. 

Ps  88  (89)88  6  pdprvs  4v  obpavip  xktt6s.1 

Ps  88  (S9)28  Kdyib  xpur&TOKOV  07 jaopai 
a vt6v,  b\f/rfKbv  xapd  r.  ftacriXevtnv  r. 
777s. 

Ezek  3327  Bavdrip  dxoKrevS)  (Mass. 
'irnD’  -lmn). 

Ps  28'9  5c6<ro7  trot  e'Svrj  r.  KXypovopiav 
<rov  .  .  .  xotpavets  abrovs  4v  pafidip 
(ndripqi,  cos  <TK€vos  Kepapews  <rwr- 
pl\J/e is  avrovs.  See  vol.  i.  75-77 
and  Pss.  Sol  1726. 

Ex  3232*33  4£dXeiyf/6v  pe  4k  r.  filfiXov 
<rov.  Ps  68  (69)29  4^aXei<pByrio<Tav 
4k  plfiXov  £<bvTu)v  See  i.  84. 

Is  434  4y<h  <re  i\ydTrr]<ja . 

Is  6l  r.  Kijpiov  KaOrjpcvov  4irl  Bphvov. 
I  Kings  2219  debv  .  .  .  Kad^pevoy 
4iri  dpbvov  abrov. 

Ps  1402  7^  irpoaevx'fl  pov  w$  BvpLapa . 

Ps  143  (144)9  (pbyv  Kaivvjv  faopai  <rot. 
Is  4210. 

Ezek  1421  poptpalav  Kal  Xipbv  Kal 
Brjpia  irovrjpa  Kal  Bdvarov  (*1^). 

2  Kings  97  4KdtK^<rets  r.  atpara  r. 
SotiXcav  pov  4k  X€lpb*  T efaj3eX. 

Is  344  4Xiyr\<Terai  cos  fttfSXlov  b  oupavds. 

Gen  4911 1  7rXi;v€i  4v  oivtp  r.  trroXty 
avrov  Kal  4v  atpan. 

Ex  1918  avifiawev  6  Kcnn'is  cos  Kairvos 
Kaplvov. 

Joel  210  6  ijXios  Kal  tj  aeXrjvr)  avaKora- 
aoxxnv. 

I  Sam  48  ol  Beol  ol  irard^avres  r. 
Atyvi ttov  4v  irdaiQ  irXijy {j  (.  .  .  D'DDn 
n3D_<?33). 

Ezek  3730  eio-ijXBev  els  abrous  rb 
Trvevpa  Kal  .  .  .  effryjaav  4irl  r.  irbbiov 
airrobv. 

Ps  98  (99)1  Ktpios  4f$a<TiXewev'  dpyt- 
ficrBioaav  XaoL 


1  Here  and  in  2015  our  author  appears  to  use  pipXos  owing  to  o'  in  the  first 
passage  and  0'  in  his  second.  For,  when  writing  independently,  he  uses 
pifiXiov,  even  when  using  the  phrase  rb  pfiXlov  r.  fco^s,  138  21 27  (cf.  178).  In 
all  fiifiXlov  occurs  23  times  (3  times  in  an  interpolation). 

2  Our  author  uses  4<rrdBvv  (83  1218)  as  the  aorist  of  tarTjpi.  Chapter  II  is 
a  source,  and  the  use  of  4<TTT)<rav  in  it  may  be  due  to  o'. 

3  The  ideas  in  the  Apoc.  i5a  and  Ps  88  (89 J38  are  wholly  dissimilar,  but  the 
dependence  in  case  of  the  diction  is  clear. 


PASSAGES  INFLUENCED  POSSIBLY  BY  O' 


Ixxix 


1 1 18d-f  T  5ou\otS  <TOV  T.  IT pO<Plf)TGLlS  K(tl 

r.  dylots  Kal  r.  <f>ofiov pivots  r.  8vopd 
trov  r.  ptKpovs  Kal  t.  peyaXovs. 

1 21*  3  aypelov  .  .  .  yvvr)  .  .  .  iv 

yaarpl  exovaa  Kal  Kpd£e t  toblvova a 
•  .  .  TCKelv,1 

I2Cb  irotpalvetv  rrdvra  r.  edvy  iv 
p&f3d(p  at8yp$. 

I212  ebQpalveade  obpavol. 

147  r.  TOi'/jjavTt  r.  obpavbv  Kal  r.  yyv 
Kal  OdXaaaav.  Contrast  io6  under 
§  3  above.  On  this  phrase  see 
Acts  424  1415. 

I411  6  Karrvbs  .  .  .  els  alwvas  a iuvtov 
dvafia Ivet  .  .  .  ypipas  Kal  vvkt6s. 

15s  $8ovatv  [r.  tpSty  M  uvaitos  r.  SoiJXov 
r.  0eoO], 

1 54  5o£d<rei  r.  ovopa  aov . 

154  rcdvra  r.  edvy  ij^ovatv  Kal  irpoa - 
KVVyaOVatV  iviblTlbv  COV, 

156  rreptefaa pivot  rr epl  r.  aryOy  £(bvas 
Xpv<ras. 

165  dlKaios  et  ,  .  .  6a tos. 

alpa  .  .  .  rrelv. 

1716  Kai  r.  adpKas  abrys  tpdyovrat, 

192  i%c8lKyaev  r.  aZ)ua  r.  SotfXwv  aurov 
€k  x€tpb*  abrys.  See  on  619  above. 

198  6  Karrvos  abrys  dvafialvet  els  r. 
alCovas  See  on  1411  above. 

19®  alvelre  r.  0ey  i)p6)vi  rrdvres  oi 
SovXot  abrov,  ol  ifrofiovpevot  a br6v,  61 
jxiKpol  Kal  ol  peydXot. 

1915  tva  iv  ai )ry  rrardl-y  ret  eBvy'  Kal 
a brbs  rrotpavel  abrovs  iv  pdfiStp 
at8ypq.,  See  2 27  above. 

209  irrl  r.  7rXdros  t.  777s. 

Karifiy  rrvp  ck  t.  obpavov  Kal  Kari- 
<pa yev.  (This  could  be  registered 
under  §  3,  since  the  Hebrew  could 
hardly  be  rendered  differently. ) 

2 11  obpavbv  Katvbv  Ka't  yrjv  Kaivtfv. 

2I2(2X10)  t.  rrdXtvr.  aylav’IepovaaX'fjp. 

2 1 13  Idob  ipxofuu  raxtj  Kal  6  ptaBbs 
pov  per  ipov.  Already  registered 
under  §  3  above. 


Amos  37  T*  8obXovs  a brov  r.  irpotp 'fj- 
ras.  Ps  II321  (1151*)  r-  (popovpJvovs 
t.  Kbptov  r.  ptKpovs  perd  t.  peyaXtov. 

Is  714  aypelov’  l8ob  y  rrapBivos  iv 
yaarpl  ?£a  (fc$A  Xyp\f/erat,  B).  2617 
y  &8lvovaa  iyyl^et  reKelv,  exl  ry 
<bd?vi  a  vrys  iKiKpa^ev, 

See  on  2s7  above. 

Is  491S  eixppalveade  obpavol.  Cf.  44s3. 

Ex  2011  (quoted  on  io6b  under  §  3 
above).  Neh  \<f  irrolayasr.  obpavbv 
.  .  .  r.  yyv  .  .  .  r.  0aXd<r<ras. 

Is  3410  WKrbs  Kal  iyuipas  .  .  .  Kal  .  .  . 
els  t.  alCbva  xp&ov  Kal  dvapyaerai  b 
Karrvbs  avrys. 

Ex  1431  Mwvay  r.  Bepdrovn  abrov. 

Ex  151  yaev  Mwutr^s  .  .  .  r.  ipdtyv 
ravryv. 

Ps  85  (86)9  8ot-d<Tov<Tiv  r.  6vo/xa  <rov . 

Ps  85  (S6)9  rrdvra  r.  edvy  .  .  .  r}£ov<riv 
Kal  irpoo‘Kvv'f)<Tov<rtv  iv&mdv  aov . 

See  on  i13  under  §  3. 

Ps  144  (145)17  dUatos  Kbptos  ...  xai 
Satos. 

Is  4926  ttIovt at .  .  .  r6  at/aa  abrurv. 

Is  4926  (payovrai  ,  .  #  r.  adpKas 
aCrrwv, 


Ps  134  (13S)1*20  alvelre  r.  6vop,a 
Kvptov,  alvelre  fioOXot  Kbpiov 2  .  .  .  ol 
(poftobfievoi  r.  Kbpiov.  See  on  II18 
above. 

Is  II4  Kal  rrard^eL  yyv  r<?  X6y(p  rov 
arbfiaros  abrov, 

Hab  I6  irrl  rd  rrXdry  (rb  rrXdros — A) 
r.  yys. 

2  Kings  i10  o'  exactly  as  in  our  text. 


Is  6517  iarai  7 dp  6  obpavbs  Kaivbs  Kal 
y  yy  Kaiv'fi, 

Is  52xT epovaaXy/x,  rrbXis  %  dyla.  Cf. 
Dan  9*4  O'. 

Is  4010  l8ob  Ktjpios  Kbpios  .  .  .  ipxcTai 
.  .  .  ISov  o  atadbs  abrov  per  abrov. 


1  Possibly  this  passage  should  have  been  given  under  §  3. 

2  Our  author  rightly  follows  the  Hebrew  here,  ro.T  nsy,  against  o'. 


lxxx  THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN 

§  5.  Passages  based  on  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.T \  (or  the  Aramaic 
of  Daniel ),  but  influenced  (in  some  cases  certainly ,  in  others  prob¬ 
ably)  by  a  later  form  of  o',  such  as  is  preserved  in  Theodotion  6'. 


I1  A  Set  yep&rdai. 

j6  ^10  206)  iirolrjaep  7} ads  (HaaiXdap 
Upds  t.  0ey. 

I7a  Idoif  Zpxercu  /xerA  1  r.  pe<peXCop. 

jl7b  (28  2213)  ’E7c6  dpu  6  TTpWTOS  /cal  6 
'  Icrxciros. 

I18  A  filXXei  ylpeadat  p.erd  ravra. 

37  6  txw  t.  kXcip  ...  6  dpolywp  Kal 
oddels  K:\elcrei  Kal  KXdwp  kclI  ovdds 
dpoiyei. 


3®°  fjZoVGLP  Kal  1TpO(TKVP'i)<TOV<TlP  iP&TTlOP 

r.  Trodup  aov.  See  on  154  under 
§4- 

41  A  Set  yeptcrdai  /xerA  raura.  See  on 
i19  above. 

930  tA  Sat fibvia  Kal  r.  etSwXa  2  r.  xpwra 
Kal  t.  apyvpa  Kal  r.  xa^K^  Ka i  T» 
Xldtpa  Kal  t.  £&Xipat  A  otire  fiXtirei p 
SfoaPTai  otfre  dKOveip  otfre  irepi- 
Taretv. 


IO6  <5/io<rev  4p  t.  f&PTi  et’s  r.  al&pas. 


Dan  0'.  228,  29,  48  A  Set  yevtaOai* 

Ex  196  0'.  ftaaiXela  iepeTs ,  which  = 
d’j.td  hdSdd.  But  the  Mass,  has 
"d  na^DD,  and  also  o'.  fiacrLXeiop 
lepdrev/aa.  See  vol.  i.  1 6. 

Dan  713  0' .  tSoi;  /xerA  r.  pecfreX&p  .  .  . 
fyxS/tej/os  =  Mass.  nnx  »33y  oy  nx.  o'. 
t’Soi)  ^7rt  r.  ve<f>eXG)v  .  .  .  ijpx^TO. 

Is  4812  (cf.  446)  pint*  ’3N  ^  ppm  ’jk. 
Is  4812  A'.  7 rpCoros  Kal  4yd> 

tcrx^TOS.  o'.  ’Eyct?  dpu  wpCoTos  Kal 
4y&  dpu  ds  r.  alCopa. 

Dan  2s9  0'.  rl  Set  yeptaOa  1  /xerd  raura 
>0'. 

Is  22s2  0'.  SttJcrw  r.  xXetSa  of/cou  Aafild 
.  .  .  /cal  avoi^ei  Kal  ovk  c-orat  6 
an roKXdup’  Kal  KXdaei  Kal  otf/c  4 crrai 
6  dpoiywp.  o'.  Saxrw  r.  S6£ap  Aavdd 
.  ,  .  Kal  Ap|et,  Kal  ovk  Zara t  6  a^rt- 
XlywP,  Kal  /cXetcret  /cal  o£/c  eerrat  0 
dpolywp. 

Is6o140/.  /cal  TropetxrovTai  .  .  .  7rapo£i/- 
pdvrujp  .  .  .  /cal  it  poor  kvp  ova  ip 
4ttI  t.  txvV  T‘  tto5(ov  aov.  o'  om. 
last  eight  words. 

Dan  5s3  0'  ( >  o'),  r.  0eot)s  r.  x/wtrous 
/cal  dpyvpovs 4  /cal  x01^*0^  xal 
aidrjpovs  Kal  £vXIpovs  Kal  XiOLpov s, 
of  o«/  fiXlirovaip  Kal  ol  ovk  aKotiovaip 
(o'<  entire  passage).  Cf.  Ps  113 
(II4)12-15  r.  et'SwXa  .  .  .  ovKdyf/oprai 
.  .  .  ou/c  aKovaoPTai  .  .  .  ou  Trept- 
7ra  T7)crov<JiP. 

Dan  127  0'.  wpocrep  4p  r.  £Copti  t. 
alQpa. 


1  Our  author  knows  only  oy,  as  does  0',  whereas  o'  presupposes  ^>y.  In 
1414  4ttI  t.  P€<p4Xr}P  KaSrjfiepop  does  not  presuppose  Sy,  for  Kadrjfiepop  requires 
4ttI  here.  Thus  oy  is  presupposed  by  fxerd  in  Rev  I7,  Mk  1462  4px6fiepop 
/xerA  r.  pe<j>.  :  by  4p  in  Mk  1326  ipxbp-evop  ippeQ.,  Lk  2 1 27  :  whereas  Matt  2430 
26s4  ipxfycpop  M  r.  ^e^>.  presuppose  0'  and  *?y.  See  vol.  i.  18. 

2  This  combination  of  demons  and  idols  is  first  found  in  1  En  gg1. 

8  0'  has  this  phrase  also  in  328 **  29  ;  but  since  there  is  no  other  passage  in 
our  author  based  on  Daniel  that  agrees  with  0'  against  0',  and  many  that  agree 
with  0'  against  o',  we  conclude  that  where  they  agree,  as  here,  our  author  is 
influenced  by  a  version  of  the  character  of  0'. 

4  The  Mass,  here  trs.  xpvcro^s  Ka i  dpyvpovs.  But,  since  0'  and  Peshitto 

here,  as  well  as  all  the  authorities  for  the  same  list  of  substances  in  54,  support 

the  order  xp»  xat  ap7 .,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mass,  is  wrong  here 

and  that  our  author  and  0'  attest  the  true  order  in  523.  Our  author  is  follow¬ 

ing  523  here,  as  the  concluding  clauses  prove.  * 


ECHOES  OF  THE  O.T. 


lxxxi 


I214  Kaipbv  Kal  Koupous  Kal  t}/ju<tv 
Kaipov. 

135  arbpu  XaXovv  p.eydXa. 

137  iroiTjaai  irbXefiov  fierd  r.  ayluv. 


Dan  I27  O'  o'.  Kaipbv  Kal  Kaipobs 
(AQT)  Kal  tfpuau  Kaipov.  Cf.  7s®. 
Dan  78  0'  o'.  or.  XaX.  piey. 


131®  8aoi  idv  fiTj  TrpocTKVvriaovaiv  r. 
eUbva. 

148  Ba/SuXuw/  T)  /leydXT}. 

15s*4  6  paatXebs  r.  idv&V  rls  ob  fiij 
‘popTjSrj ; 

2011  r biros  obx  evpi0i)  abroh  (cf.  I28). 

201®  et  ns  ovx  evpl0i)  iv  r,  plpXip 1  r. 
£ui}s  yeypa/xfiivos. 

2210  fir]  <y<ppayl(TQS  r.  Xbyovs  .  •  .  r. 
pi pXlov  robrov. 


Dan  721  0  .  iiroiei  TrbXep.ov  fiera  r. 
ayluiv.  o'.  TroXe/JLov  awtardpievov 
tt pbs  t.  ayiovs . 

Dan  36  0'  o'.  5s  A?  ^77  (+ireo’wi'  o') 
irpoaKvvijaTj  (r.  eUbvi). 

Dan  4s7  0'  o'.  Ba£.  77  jxey. 

Jer  io7  6'  (>o').  rls  ob  fir)  <popT)0^ 
aerai,  /3a<riXev  r.  idvuv  ; 

Dan  2s5  8' .  rbiro s  o#x  €vpi07)  avroh . 
o',  (Sore  KaraXei<p0Tjvai  i£ 

abruv. 

Dan  I21  0'.  7ras  (  +  6  evpe8eis  AQ)  6 
yeypapi/xivos  iv  r.  pipXip.  o'.  5s  Ay 
cbpc0Tj  iyyeypa/ifxivos  iv  r.  pipXlip. 

Dan  124  0'.  aippdyiaov  r.  (HifiXlov.  o'. 
<r<ppd  yiaai  r.  fiiftXlov .  I29  0'. 

i<r<ppayt(Tfiivoi  ol  Xoyoi .  o'.  ia<ppa 7- 
la/xiva  rd  xpoardy/xara. 


§  6.  Phrases  and  clauses  in  our  Author  which  are  echoes  of 
O.T.  passages . 


220  t^„  yVpatKa  ’Ie^djSeX. 

5®  0  X^wy  0  r.  tpvXijs  * lobda . 

17  pi£a  AavelS  (cf.  2216). 

9s  ^£?7X0oy  &Kplbes  e/s  r.  777V. 

914  r.  irorapup  r.  pieydXip  Eb<f>pdr,Q , 

921  <t>6vuv  .  .  .  iropvelas  .  .  .  xXe/4- 
pidriov. 

<t>apfidKU)v  .  .  .  iropvelas. 

IO11  Aei  <re  7rdXiv  ir  po<pt)T  eve  ai  iirl 
Xaois  /cal  iOveaiv  .  .  .  /cai  paai- 
XeO<rij\ 

iH/cdXa/ios  .  .  .  /xirpijaov  r.  vabv. 


II2  ^55077  r.  i0veaiv  Kal  r.  ir6Xty  r. 
aylav  irar^aovaiv. 

1 18  irv€Vfw.TtKu>s  Zbdo/aa, 

II10  dwpa  Trifiyj/ovinv  aXX’fjXots. 

<pbpos  .  .  .  iiriireaev  iirl . 

II12  dvip-qaav  els  r.  obpavbv. 

llls  iduKav  db$av  r.  deip  (cf.  I47). 
r.  0e<J  r.  ofyxtroO  (cf.  1611). 

1 1 16  paatXebaei  els  r.  al&vas  r.  aluvuv. 


1  Kings  20  (21)25  Te^djSeX  ^  71/V77 
abrov. 

Gen  499  <xKb/xvos  Xiovro s,  Toi55a. 

Is  II1  r.  frlfas’Ietraal. 

Ex  IO12  dvaprfro)  aKpls  iirl  r.  yijv. 

Gen  1518  r.  7ror.  r.  /xey.  Eu0. 

Ex  2013  (Mass.,  but  different  order  in 

o'). 

2  Kings  922  aZ  iropvetai  T efdpeX  .  .  . 
Kal  r.  <pap/xaKa  abrijs. 

Jer  I10  /5oi>  KadivraKd  <xe  .  •  .  ^7rl 
10^77  xaZ  fiaaiXelas. 


Ezek  403  r.  xet/^  cturou  fjv  .  .  . 
KdXajxos  fxirpov.  4 1 13  diefiirpyaev 
Karivavrt  r.  otKOV. 

Zech  123  dr\<xofxai  r.  ’Ie/ooyj-aX^/x  Xt^oi' 
Karairarobfievov.  Dan  9s4  {0')  r. 
irbXiv  r.  aylav. 

Is  1  A°  Israel  addressed  as  “Sodom.” 

Esth  919  dirojTiXXovres  fxepibas  iKaaros 
rip  irXrjalov. 

Frequent  in  the  O.T. 

2  Kings  2n  dveX'bpapdi)  ...  e/s  r. 
obpavbv. 

Josh  719,  Jer  1316  etc. 

Dan  0'.  218- 19-  37  ;  0'  o'.  2“ 

Ps  9s7  (io16)  pact Xebaet  Kbpios  els  t. 
aluva. 


1  See  note  on  3®  under  §  4.  8'  explains  our  author’s  use  of  pipXos  here 

instead  of  his  own  word  ptpXlov. 
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I47  <f>O^Tjdr]T€  T.  deop. 

1410  irvpl  Kal  dettp. 

151  7r\ipyas  eirra. 

161  4kx&t€  t.  <f>taXas  r.  Ovjulov  t. 
0€OV. 

1610  4y 4v€to  7)  fi aatXeia  avrov  4<tkoto)- 
iUvt). 

1612  i^rjpdvdTj  t.  v5o)p  avrov. 
l89  KXavaoPrat  Kal  Koxpoprai . 

1814  aov  tt}s  iTridvjuitas  rijs  if/vx?}** 

1821  Suggested  by 

209  r.  ttSXlp  t.  rjyaLTTTjiidtnjv. 

2 14  otfre  7 t4p6os  otire  Kpavyt)  otire  tt6pos 
ovk  iarat  in. 

2 1 10  7.  56%aP  T.  deov. 

2 116  i)  t6Xls  rerpdywpos  Ketrat. 


§  7.  Passages  dependent  on 
Jewish  Pseudepigrapha. 

I13  8/jlolop  v16p  apdp&Trov.  See  on  1414 
below. 

27  dibau  a  vnp  <f>aye7p  4k  t.  gtfXov  r. 
far}  s. 

217  ipofia  kcup6p. 

41  Kal  l8oif  dvpa  T/petpyfiipTf  4p  t. 
obpaptp. 

46  (152)  daXaaaa  vaXlpij. 

611  l 'va  dpairadaoprai  .  .  .  4<as  irXijpv- 
Buatp  .  .  .  ol  a8eX(pol  avr&p  ol 
fiiXXopres  afroKrippeadai. 


612  6  fJXtos  4y£p€T0  ptiXas  .  .  .  Kal  7j 
aeXTjPT)  8X7]  iyipero  us  ai/xa. 


Eccles  I21S. 

Gen  1924. 

Lev  2621  rrXTiyas  iirrd . 

Jer  IO25  iKx^ov  t.  dvptdp  aov  4nl  i0pij. 

Ex  IO21  yep'qd'rjru  <tac<5tos  4ttI  y tjp 

MyVTTTOV. 

Ex  1421  4Troii]a€P  r.  daXaaaap  t-Tjpdp. 

2  Sara  I12  iKdipaPTO  .  .  .  Kal  iKXavaap. 
Deut  I215-  20-  “,  Ps  20  (2 1)3  etc. 

Jer  28  (5 1)633*-  XLdop  .  . .  plxf/ets  Kal  4peU 
Ovrus  Karadvaerat  B apvXup. 

Ps  77  (7S)68  t.  8pos  t.  ’Eet&p  riydin^aep. 

86  (87)2  dyaira  Ktipios  r.  irtiXas  Ltdjp. 
Is  3510  diritpa  6di>P7)  Kal  X\jtttj  Kal 
arepayjutbs. 

Is  58s. 

Ezek  4816  where  the  measures  of  the 
city  show  that  it  was  rerpdyupos. 

or  parallel  with  passages  in  the 


T.  Lev  1811  dt&ael  r.  ayfots  <pa yelp  4k. 
t.  £1 'Aov  t.  See  vol.  i.  54. 

T.  Lev  814  47riKX7)d7)aeTat  avrtp  8popta 
Katpdp. 

1  En  1416  Kal  Idob  &XXt)p  Otipap  apetpy- 
fjtiprjp  {i.e.  in  heaven) :  T.  Lev  51. 

2  En  3s  “They  showed  me  a  great 
sea”  {i.e.  in  the  first  heaven).  Cf. 
T.  Lev  27. 

In  1  En  47  the  end  will  come  when 
the  number  of  the  martyrs  is  com¬ 
plete  exactly  as  in  our  text.  478'4 
“  I  saw  the  Head  of  Days  when  He 
seated  Himself  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory.  .  .  .  And  the  hearts  of 
the  holy  were  filled  with  joy, 
Because  the  number  of  the  righteous 
had  been  offered.  ” 1 

Ass.  Mos.  io5  Sol  non  dabet  lumen  et 
in  tenebras  convertent  se  cornua 
lunae  .  .  .  et  (luna)  tota  convertet 
se  in  sanguinem.2 


1  Here  the  martyrs  are  regarded  as  an  offering  to  God  just  as  in  our  text 
144  {dirapxi}  r.  detp).  See  vol.  i.  174. 

2  Ezek.  327  (o'.  7)  aeXJjPT)  08  duaei  rb  <pdos  abrijs)  and  Joel  231  (34)  (o'.  6  ijXtos 

/j.€TaaTpaip7)aeTai  eis  aKbros  Kal  7?  aeXifjpr)  eis  alpta)  are  the  sources  of  Ass.  Mos 

io5 *.  Hence  the  latter  passage  should  be  read  as  in  my  edition,  (sol)  in  tenebras 

convertet  se,  et  luna  non  dabit  lumen  et  tota  convertet  se  in  sanguinem.  The 

iota  appears  in  this  connection  only  in  this  passage  and  in  our  text.  See 

vol.  i.  180. 
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71  riaaapas  ayyiXovs  .  .  .  4ttI  t. 
riaaapas  ycjvlas  ttjs  y ijs,  Kparovpra s 
r.  riaeapas  a p4/xovs  r.  y rjs. 

[88  cis  8pos  ixiya  7rvpi  Kaidjxepov.]1 

91  aaripa  4k  t.  ovpavov  7re7rra?/c6ra  els 
t.  y tjp,  Kal  4S60rj  a try  ij  kXc'is  t. 
<f>piaros ,  ktX.2 

920  Xva  pLrj  irpocrKuprj<rov<TLv  r.  8ai/x6pia 
/cat  r.  ei8(a\ a.3 

I410  /3 a<raPiadrj(T€Tai  ip  irvpl  ,  ,  . 

ipibiriop  r.  ayyiXiov. 

I414  ftfioiop  vl6p  avOpdTTOv.4 


1714  (Cf.  1916)  KGpios  Kvplup  iarlv  Kal 
paaiXebs  fiaaiXiojv. 

1915  4k  t.  ard/xaros  a  Gtov  iKiropeverai 
po/x<f>a[a  o£e* a,  'fra  iv  airrrj  TraTa^rj 
ra  4dpT)‘  Kal  at )rbs  iroi/xapei  abrobs  4p 
p&fidip  (ndr}p$. 

208  t6p  To;7  Kal  Xlayiby. 

2013  6  daparos  Kal  6  #87]*  48ook ap  r. 
veKpobs  t.  iv  abrois. 

222  r.  0p6vov  t.  deov  Kal  r.  appiov. 


See  vol.  i.  204,  192  (note),  where  this 
conception  is  shown  to  be  in  1 
Enoch. 

I  En  1813  <*>s  6pr)  fxeydXa  Kaib/xeva  :  218 
bpolov s  8pecnv  jueydXois  Kal  iv  vupl 
Kaiojuipovs. 

1  En  861  “Behold  a  star  fell  from 
heaven  and  it  arose  ”  etc. 

I  En  997  “Who  worship  stones  .  .  . 
impure  spirits  and  demons.” 

I  En  48s  “As  straw  in  the  fire,  so 
shall  they  burn  before  the  face  oi 
the  holy.” 

I  En  461  which  first  applies  to  the 
Messiah ,  this  phrase  which  in  Dan 
713=“the  saints.”  4  Ezra  133 
where  the  Syriac  presupposes  8/xoiov 
vl(p  dvdp&Kov.  See  vol.  ii.  20. 

I  En  94  (G  s2 *)  Kbptos  r.  Kvplcov  Kal 
fiaciXebs  r.  ftaaiXevdPTWv  (E=- 
Pa&iXiwp). 

Pss.  Sol  i726'27-  39  quoted  in  vol.  ii. 
136  where  already  Is  n4  and  Ps  29 
are  applied  in  the  same  Ps.  to  the 
Messiah. 

See  vol.  ii.  188. 

1  En  5 11  “  Sheol  also  shall  give  back 
that  which  it  has  received,  and  hell 
shall  give  back  that  which  it  owes.” 
See  vol.  ii.  194  sqq. 

I  En  623* 5.  See  vol.  ii.  175  sq.  The 
throne  is  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Son  of  Man. 


§  8.  Passages  in  some  cases  directly  dependent  on  and  in  others 
parallel  with  earlier  books  of  the  N,  T.  Our  author  appears  to 
have  used  Matthew ,  Luke ,  1  Thessalonians ,  1  and  2  Corinthians , 
Colossians ,  Ephesians  and  possibly  Galatians ,  1  Peter  and  James . 
The  possibility  of  his  having  had  one  or  more  other  books  of  the 
N.  T.  is  not  excluded . 


1  The  diction  is  almost  identical,  but  the  ideas  are  quite  different.  In 
1  En  the  stars  are  really  spirits  or  angels  undergoing  punishment.  In  this 
interpolated  passage  87*12  the  “burning  mountain”  in  88  and  “the 
burning  star  ”  in  810  are  purely  physical  things.  Contrast  our  author’s 
use  in  91. 

2  The  parallel  is  good.  The  star  in  each  case  is  an  angel,  and  in  each  case 
falls  from  heaven.  A  parallel  is  found  also  in  Is  1412  i^iireaev  4k  t.  obpavoG  6 
i<v<x<f>6pos. 

3  Combined  worship  of  demons  and  idols  first  mentioned  in  1  En  997. 

4  The  fact  that  the  expression  81x010s  vlbp  dvOpdiirov  occurs  in  4  Ezra  13s 

shows  that  it  may  have  been  more  current  in  certain  circles  than  is  generally 

believed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  simply  the  apocalyptic  form  of  6  vios  r. 

dvOpiairov. 
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I1  Set  yeviffdai. 

I8  fiaK&pios  .  .  .  Kal  ol  aKobovres  r. 
X&yovs  .  .  .  Kal  Trjpovvres. 

6  yap  Kaipos  4yyvs. 

14  X&P1*  vpiv  Kal  elpijvrj. 

15  6  xp<ot6tokos  r.  veKpCjv.1 

16  rip  dyaxwvn  ijfid s. 

I8  fiaaCXetav,  lepeis  r.  0e<p. 

17  l8oi>  tyxerai  /nerd  r.  veipeX&v,  Kal 
6\f/era  i  abrov  xas  6<f>0aXfj.b$  Kal 
drives  abrbv  4£eK4vT7}<rav,  Kal 
Kbyj/ovrai  4x’  axrrbv  xaaai  a l  <pv\al 
t.  y 97s.2 

I7  vat,  afi'/jv. 

I16  7]  6\J/is  avrov  ws  6  ffXios  <f>aivei. 

I18  veKpbs  Kal  180 b  ftov. 

27  8  %xu>v  °^s  dKovadrio  3  (seven  times). 

29  6186.  <rov  .  .  .  r.  TTTtox^laif,  aXXd 
xXobatos  et. 

210  r.  <XTi<f>auov  r.  forjs.* 

220  xXavq.  r.  ifiob s  SobXov s  xopvevaai\ 
Kal  <f>ay eiv  el8o)X60vra.  I 

2s4  oufiaWw  4<$  vpias  6XXo(3apos’xX})V  f 
6  ^X67"6  Kpar-qaare .5  J 

224  r.  f3a0£a  r.  Zarava. 

33  o3v  fiTj  ypriyopfovSi  vfa  <*>* 
kX4xtt)s  Kal  08  fii)  yvips  xotav  &pav 
4x1  <ri. 

l615  I808  §pxop.at  ws  kX4xtt)s’  fiaKdpios 
6  yprjyop&v.6 


Matt  24®,  Luke  219. 

Luke  ii28  fiaKdpiot  ol  6kouovt€S  r. 
\6yov  r.  Oeov  Kal  <f>vX6<T<rovT€s.7 

Matt  2618  6  Kaipbs  fiov  4yybs  4<rriv. 

Col  i3  x^PLS  VP“V  K0Ll  dfrfvy  and  eight 
other  Pauline  epp.  Not  earlier 
than  N.T.  apparently. 

Col  I18  xpiorbroKos  4k  r.  veKp&v. 

Gal  220  rod  vlov  r.  8eov  rod  dyaxi j- 
aavrbs  fie. 

1  Pet  2®  flair  IXetov  iepdrevfia. 

Matt  2430  t6t€  Kb^ovrai  xaaat  al 
<pv\al  r.  yijs  Kal  brpovrai  r.  vlbv  r. 
avOpibxov  4pxdpievov  4x1  r.  ve<f>eX£>v 
r.  ovpavov. 

2  Cor  I20  rb  vat .  .  .  rb  d/ai jv. 

Matt  172  fXa/i\J/ev  rb  xpSaioxov  abrov 
d>s  6  rjXios. 

2  Cor  69  dxoOvrjiTKovTes  Kal  l8od{£jfiev. 

Matt  ii15  I39- 43,  Luke  88  1435  6  txuv 
(bra  6kov4t(i) :  Mark  49,  23  3s  (etn s) 
(433)  4x€l  &TCL  dKobeiv  a kou4tio. 

2  Cor  610  ws  xTcoxol  xoXXovs  84  xXovrt- 
foVT€ S.  Jas  25  T.  XTlOXObs  T.  K&TfJilp 
xXovalovs  4v  xtarei. 

Jas  I12  r.  crriipavov  r.  fiaijs. 

Acts  1 5s8  48o%ev  .  .  .  rjfitv  firjSkv 
xXiov  4xiTl0e<r0ai  b/uv  fldpos  xXtjv 
.  .  .  dxex^Poa  el8o)Xo0vTit)v  .  .  .  Kal 
xopveias. 

I  Cor  210  r.  (3607)  r.  Oeov. 

Matt  2442  yp7)yopeXre  obv,  8n  o8k  otSare 
xoia  Tjfxipq.  6  Kbpios  v/xQv  ZpxeTai. 

2443  4kcivo  84  yivibffKere ,  3n  el  rjSei  0 
olKoSeaxbTr)*  xotg.  if>vXa ktj  6  kX4xtt) s 


1  Peculiar  to  Paul  and  our  author  in  this  sense. 

3  The  combination  of  Dan  713  and  Zech  I210, 12  is  first  found  in  the  N.T. 
and  is  peculiar  to  Matt,  and  our  author.  This  combination  is  not  found  in 
the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  1326,  Luke  2127,  which  omit  the  quotation  from 
Zech.  Further,  the  phrase  xaaai  al  ipvXal  r.  777s  is  peculiar  to  our  text  and 
Matt  2430,  and  the  meaning  assigned  to  Kb^ovrat  (“  mourn  for  themselves”) 
is  peculiar  to  our  author  and  Matt  2430.  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  keeps 
to  the  Hebrew  in  rendering  fiera  r.  veQeX&v,  whereas  Matt  24s0  reads  4x1  r. 
ve<f>.  as  o'.  Observe  that  our  author  has  4x’  avrbv  (so  Heb.  and  LXX),  but 
not  Matt. 

3  Our  author’s  use  of  this  phrase  clearly  goes  back  to  our  Lord,  and  his 
form  of  it  is  closer  to  that  in  Matthew  and  Luke  than  to  that  in  Mark. 

4  Jas  I12  contains  the  earliest  instance  of  the  phrase.  Cf.  T.  Benj,  41 
areipdvovs  53£?/s. 

5  Our  author  was  clearly  acquainted  with  the  Apostolic  edict,  but  that  he 
also  used  Acts  is  doubtful. 

6  The  dependence  of  3s  1615  on  Matt  2442*  43-  46  is  obvious. 

7  (pvXaaaeiv  is  a  Lucan  word  :  cf.  Luke  1821,  Acts  753  164  27s4,  whereas  our 

author  does  not  use  (frvXacoeiv  at  all,  but  uses  rypeXv  in  the  same  sense. 
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3*  StScoKa  iv&mdv  aov  Bvpav  fyecpy- 
ptvrjv. 

3Bo/4oXoy^(rwT.  8vopa  a  Crrod  ivdn nov  t. 
7 rarpbs  pov  teal  tv&mov  r.  dyytXojv 
a  frrou. 

314  ij  dpx^j  t.  tcrlaecos  r.  Beov. 

317  7r\ou<n6s  eljut  .  .  .  Kal  ovk  old as 
8n  ad  el  o  .  .  .  7ttu>x6s.  See  on 
29  above . 

321  5c hero)  avT(p  Kadl<rcu  per  tpov  tv  r. 
6p6v(p  pov,  ws  .  .  .  iK&Oicra  pera  r. 
TTOLTpds  pOV  tv  T.  0pbvip  CLVTOU . 

5a  pfy  K\ai€. 

64  Xafieiv  t.  elpr) vtjv  4k  t.  yijs. 


62'17  71  Subject-matter  of  the  Seals 
suggested  by  the  Little  Apocalypse.1 

610  teas  7 r6re  .  .  .  ov  .  .  .  4k8ik€is  rb 
alp. a  iyi&v. 

612‘13  o  ifiuos  tytvero  ptXas  cos  ct&kkos 
Tplxwo*  /cal  'h  <reXf)V7)  8Xt]  tytvero  cos 
afyua,  /cal  ol  aartpe s  r.  obpavov 
tireaav  e/s  r.  yi)?.2 


613’1®  ol  /SacrtXecs  r.  777s  .  .  .  /cal  7ras 
SovXos  /cal  tXebBepos  j-Kpvxf/av  iavrov s 
e/s  r.  airrjXaia  /cal  e/s  r.  Trtrpas  r. 
optuV  Kal  Xtyovaiv  r.  8peaiv  Kal 
r.  irtrpais  Tltaare  ^pcas  /cal 

Kpb\f/aT€  rjpas  air b  7rpo<rw7roi/,  ktX.3 

617  r/s  dbvarai  araBijvai. 


7s  &XP*  aippaylacopev  robs  8obXovs  rod 
0eov. 


ipXtTai,  typrjybpvaev  dv  /cal  oi//c  &/> 
etaaev  diopvx&yvai  r.  oik  lav  atrrov. 
46  Ma/cdpios  6  SoOXos  tKeivos.  I  Thess 
52  rjptpa  Kvplov  cos  kX4ttt7)s  .  .  . 
tpxerai. 

I  Cor  l69  0i5pa  yelp  pcoc  av^epyep.  2  Cor 
213  Ptfpas  pcoc  dveipyptvrjs. 

Matt  IO32  opoXoyrjaio  Kay co  4v  a br<p 
tprrpoaBev  r.  irarpbs  pov  (contrast 
Luke  I28  tpirpoadev  r.  dyyAew  r. 
deov). 

Col  I18  8s  tar  tv  i)  apxtf-  I15  irpurb- 
tokos  ir&arjs  fcrLaeus. 

Contrast  Col  I27  r.  ttXoutos  t.  db^rjs  r. 
pvarrjpiov  ...  8  tariv  X.  vplv. 

Col  31  ra  &vi o  ft ;recre,  oS  6  X. 

<5e£c£  r.  0eoO  KaBJjpevos.  Eph  26 
avveK&diaev  tv  r.  tirovpavlois  tv  X.’  I. 

Luke  713  (852)  ^  KXaie. 

Matt  IO34  p.7]  voplanjre  8ri  fjXQov  fiaXelv 
eip'fjv 7)v  tirl  r.  ytjv'  ovk  t)X0ov  (ZaXeiv 
elp'tjvTjv  dXXa  paxoupav. 

Matt  246*7-  9a*  29  and  parallels  in 
Luke  2i8_12a"  25-2«.  See  vol.  i. 
158  sqq. 

Luke  i87*  8  6  5^  0e8s  ov  fir]  noi'tiay  rfy v 
tKdUjjaiv  t.  4kX€Ktu)v  a Orov,  .  .  . 
Troirjaei  r.  iKdlKrjaiv  abr&v  tv  rdx^i. 

Matt  2429  6  ijXios  aKona0r)aeTai,  /cal 
T)  aeX^vr)  ob  5&aei  r.  (ptyyos  atrrrjs 
Kal  ol  aartpes  rreaovvrat  dirb  r. 
ovpavov.  So  Mark  13s4-25  save  that 
for  last  four  words  it  reads  taovrai 
iK  r.  ovp.  Triirrovres.  Luke  2 1 25 
taovrai  aypeta  tv  ijXiip  Kal  aeXrjvy 
Kal  Aarpois. 

Luke  2330  t6t€  &p£ovrai  Xtyeiv  r. 
8peatv  Utaare  4<f>  ypas  Kal  r.  fiovvois 
Ka Xv\f/are  ijfids. 


Luke  2 1 36  dypvTTveire  .  .  .  tva  Kan - 
axdarjre  .  .  .  araBrjvai  4fnrpoa0cv 

T.  vloO  T.  dv0pli)TTOV. 

Eph  480  ta(ppayla07}T€  e/s  ijfxtpav  diro- 
Xurpcocrecos.4 * 


1  Our  text  seems  to  presuppose  the  use  of  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  seven  evils  following  on  the  opening  of  the  Seals,  or  else  of 
the  Little  Apocalypse  behind  the  three  Gospels.  See  vol.  i.  158-160. 

2  The  parallelism  of  612'13  with  Matt  24s9  is  very  close,  but  not  with  Luke. 
It  is  not,  however,  dependent  directly  on  the  former. 

3  There  is  a  remote  parallelism  with  Luke,  but  not  with  Matthew. 

4  The  meaning  of  afipaylfa,  73"8,  maybe  partly  due  to  Eph  430  i13:  cf. 

2  Cor  i22.  In  fact,  in  Eph  430  the  sealing  gives  the  faithful  assurance  of  their 

spiritual  preservation  to  the  day  of  redemption,  and  this  thought  is  allied  to 
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7 17  rb  a.pvlov  .  .  .  irotpapei  abrobs, 

920  ol  Xoarol  rup  dpdpuirup  (206). 

IIs  irpo(pr)reb<rov(TiP  ijpbpas  Xl^as 
SiaKoalas  i^rjKOvra. 

II6  KXeurat  r.  ovpavbv ,  Ip  a  fify  verbs 
fipbXV  r*  s  t.  irpo<f)T)Telas  a&rup., 

1 1 16  7]  paatXela  r.  Kbapov. 

12 9  6  Xarapas  .  .  .  ifFh'Q dr)  els  r.  777?. 

138  r.  dpptov  r.  £a<f>ay  pipov  dirb  Kara - 
poXrjs  Kbapov . 

I311  Orjplop  [z.e,  6  ^evboirpofp^TTjSy  1613 
1920)  .  .  .  eT^ey  Ktpara  860  Spoia 
apply  kclI  iXdXet  us  SpdKUP. 

144  o2  aKoXobtfoOi'res  ry  dpWy  Sirov  Slp 
virdyei. 

147  r.  Troi'f}<?avTL  r.  oupapbp  Kal  r.  y9jv 
teal  r.  ddXaavav.1 

I413  ol  £p  KVplip  diroQpT\<JKOPr€S. 

1714  tctipios  Kvpiup  iarlv  Kal  patriXevs 
paaiXbup.2 

1714  k\v)toI  Kal  £k\€ktoI  Kal  marol. 

1619  (148  I76etc.)  BafivXujp  ij  peydXr), 

l84  £££\6a re  £%  abrrjs  .  .  .  tva  p^]  <tvp- 
Koipuprjfnjre  rats  apaprlais. 

1824  atpa  irpo^rup  Kal  aylup  evpbdij 
Kal  irdprup  r.  £<r<p aypipuv  iirl  r. 
yrts.  ^ 

197  xO'lpuP'G*'  Kal  dyaXXiupep.* 

199  pa k dp  10 l  ol  els  r.  Seiirpop  r.  ydpov 

.  .  .  KeK\rjp£poL. 

2I4d.  6b  rd  irpura  dirrjXdap *  ISob  Kaiud 
irotu  Tcdvra. 

2 1 10  dir^veyK^u  pe  £v  irpebpan  iirl  6pos 
pbya  Kal  b\f/7]Xbp ,  Kal  ZSeit-iv  pe. 

2221  i}  X&PIS  r*  Kvptov  T ijcrov  perd 
irdprup  rb  dylup. 


I  Pet225r.  voiptpa.  .  .  r.  if/vxup  bpur. 

Luke  1811. 

Luke  42b  £K\el<rOrj  b  ovpavbs  Srrj  rpia 
Kal  prjv as  Zij.  Jas  517  o£ik  tfipeijer 
4ir i  r,  yrjs  bPLavrobs  rpeis  Kal  prjpas 

H- 

Matt  48  r.  fiaciXelas  r.  Kbapov. 

Luke  IO18  idedpovp  r.  2a rapap  us 
aarpair^p  £k  t.  ovpavov  ireabpra. 

I  Pet  i19*20  dppov  .  .  .  irpoeypua- 
pipov  pkp  7 rpb  KarafioXijs  Koapov. 

Matt  715  r.  yp€v8oTrpo<j>T}Tupt  dlripes 
ZpXOPrai  irpbs  bpas  iv  £p8vpa<ri 
irpofidrup  kaudep  8£  ei<rip  XIikoi 
dpirayes, 

Luke  957  aKoXov&rjo-u  <roi  Sirov  dv 
airipxv-  Cf.  Mk  214  IO21. 

Acts  424  1415  6  iroLifjo- as  (6s  iirolyaev, 
1415)  r.  ovpapbv  Kal  r.  yr\p  Kal  r. 
ddXaaaap. 

I  Thess  416  ol  peKpol  £p  Xpi<rr<p. 

I  Tim  615  6  ftatTiXevs  r.  fiaaiXevbprup 
Kal  KtipLOS  r,  Kvpievbprup. 

Matt  2016  2214  iroXXol  y dp  elaip 
KX'qroly  oXlyoi  8b  iKXeKrol. 

1  Pet  518  4v  BafivXupi.  (  =  Rome  as  in 
Apoc. ). 

2  Cor  617  £%£Xdare  £k  piaov  ai Wup. 
Eph  511  pi)  MPKOiPUPeire  r.  Zpyois 
.  .  .  r.  <tk6tovs. 

Luke  II60  ha  iK^rjrrjdyT.  atpa  irdprup 
r.  Trpo<j>7)TUP  rb  iKKexvpbpop  dirb 
KarafioXrjs  Kbapov. 

Matt  512  xalpere  Kal  dyaXXiaade . 

Luke  1416  iirolei  ScXitpop  piya  .  .  .  Kal 
dirbareiXev  .  .  .  rots  KeKXrjpbpois. 

2  Cor  517  rd  apxcua  iraprjXdept  ISov 
ybyopep  Kaipd. 

Matt  48  TapaXapfidpet.  a Mp  .  .  .  els 
Spos  uxpyjXbp  XlaPj  Kal  SeUpvaip  ai /r(p. 

Some  form  of  this  grace  is  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Pauline  Epp.  and 
Hebrews,  and  in  them  only  in  the 
N.T.  Cf.  Eph  6s4  17  x^P* 1*  P*Ta 
irdprup  r .  ayaird>prup  r.  Kbpiop 
rjpup*  I.  X. ,  Col  418 3  ij  xdpi s  ped *  vpubp. 


that  of  our  author,  according  to  whom  the  faithful  are  secured,  not  against 
physical  evils,  but  against  their  spiritual  enemies.  These  latter  recognize 
this  divine  mark  on  the  faithful  and  cannot  injure  them. 

1  On  the  O.T.  originals  of  this  passage  see  ioflb  above  under  §  3,  and  147 
under  §  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  147  is  closer  verbally  to  Acts  4s4  than  to  any 
of  the  O.T.  passages. 

2  See  list  of  passages  influenced  by  Pseudepigrapha. 

3  The  thought  in  both  passages  is  not  unrelated.  The  words  in  Matt,  come 
in  at  the  close  of  the  Beatitudes  which  promise  that  the  righteous  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  197  in  our  author  represents  in  vision  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 
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VIII. 

Unity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  i.  Unity  of  thought  and  dramatic  development . — When  the 
interpolations  of  the  editor  are  removed  and  the  dislocations 
of  the  text  set  right  (see  p.  lvii  sqq.),  the  unity  of  thought 
and  development  in  the  Apocalypse  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  great  Jewish  apocalypses  of  an  earlier 
or  contemporary  date.  In  fact,  the  order  of  development  is  at 
once  logical  and  chronological  save  where  our  author  deliber¬ 
ately,  as  in  79'17  io-ii13  i41_u* 14*  18_2°,  breaks  with  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  order  and  in  79-17  i41-11*  14*  18-20  adopts  the  logical,  that  he 
may  show  the  blessed  future  in  store  for  those  that  were  faithful 
in  the  tribulations  which  are  recounted  in  the  text  immediately 
preceding  these  sections.  The  dramatic  movement  of  the  book 
is  independent  of  all  these  sections.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  other  apocalypses  in  this  respect  is  not  merely 
relative  but  absolute,  as  a  short  study  of  the  Plan  of  the 
Apocalypse  (see  p.  xxiii  sqq.)  will  abundantly  prove. 

Smaller  unities 1  maintained  and  developed  within  the 
Apocalypse  might  be  brought  forward,  such  as  :  (a)  the  Seven 
Beatitudes,  i3  1615  (which  is  to  be  restored  after  33b)  1413 
i99a  2214  206  2 27.  ( b )  The  judgment  demanded  by  the  souls 
under  the  altar  is  dealt  with  in  various  stages  of  fulfilment  in  83-4 
913  1418  167  (which  with  i65b-6  is  restored  in  this  edition  to  its 
original  context  after  194).  (c)  The  promises  of  the  re-evangeliza¬ 

tion  of  the  heathen  world  in  n15  i46-7  154  are  fulfilled  in 

1  In  respect  to  the  angels  sent  to  instruct  the  Seer  with  the  revelation  of 
God,  there  is  no  unity  observed  in  the  Apocalypse.  Our  author  apparently 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  committing  this  revelation  to  one  angel.  To 
this  intention  he  holds  fast  (as  I  now  see)  in  i1* 10-11  41  io4*  8.  In  io11  it  is 
possible  that  Xlyovcr iv  is  an  oversight  for  \£yei,  which  025  Tyc  Pr  gig  vgdfv  s 
arm  bo  eth  attest.  But  the  adoption  of  sources  (n1-13  12-13.  17-18),  where 
this  angelic  guide  is  not  mentioned,  interfered  with  his  original  purpose,  and 
hence  there  is  no  reference  to  him  till  I99*  229.  But  even  in  1-10  various 
other  heavenly  beings  instruct  the  Seer — one  of  the  Elders  in  5®  713-17,  the 
Cherubim  in  61* 3*  5* 7.  This  fact  prepares  us  for  the  intervention  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Angels  of  the  Bowls  in  171  21^  10  221.  But  there  is  a  special  fitness  in 
this  intervention.  These  angels  have  to  execute  judgment  on  the  world  now 
subject  to  the  Antichrist,  and  so  it  is  one  and  the  same  angel  that  shows  the 
Seer  the  destruction  of  Rome  ( 1 71-10),  the  capital  of  the  Antichrist  on  earth, 
and  that  shows  the  city  that  is  to  replace  it — the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  coming 
down  to  be  the  capital  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth  for  1000  years 
(2I9-222‘  14-15-  17  204'6). 

But  the  above  phenomena  are  not  inconsistent  with  unity  of  authorship, 
though  on  revision  the  author  would,  no  doubt,  have  removed  some  of  the 
incongruities.  In  other  apocalypses  there  are  several  angelic  guides.  Thus  in 
Dan  io10sqq#  one  of  the  holy  watchers,  816sqq*  Gabriel,  and  possibly  in  io1  sqq*. 
Many  angels  act  in  this  capacity  in  1  Enoch  21-36 :  two  angels  in  2  Enoch* 
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2i9-2  22*  14*16- 17  when  restored  to  their  right  context  immedi¬ 
ately  after  203. 

§2.  Unity  of  style  and  diction. — The  grammar  and  the  style 
of  our  author  are  unique,  as  the  Grammar  which  I  give,  pp.  cxvii- 
clix,  amply  proves.  This  unity  is  discoverable  in  every  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  save  in  the  sources  which  our  author  has  taken  over 
in  a  Greek  form  (such  as  ii1'18  12.  17.  18 ;  see  p.  lxii  sqq.),  and 
even  in  these  the  hand  of  our  author  is  constantly  manifest,  as  he 
edits  them  to  serve  his  main  purpose.  Moreover,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  every  chapter  (save  in  the  case  of  the  sources)  its  essential 
affinities  of  diction  and  idiom  with  the  rest  of  the  book  are 
given  almost  in  full. 

This  unity,  therefore,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  visions  of 
his  own  of  an  earlier  date  or  of  sources. 

A  few  examples  of  the  essential  unity  of  diction  between 
different  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  may  here  be  added. 

(a)  Chaps.  1-3  and  2o4-2  2. 

I1  5et£at  rots  SovXois  a  vrou  &  Set  y ep4<y- 
Oai  4v  T&xei* 

I3  /ia/captos  6  dpayiPwo’KUP  /cat  ot  .  .  . 

TOUS  X67OUS  TTJ  S  TTpO<pT]T€taS  .  .  . 
rrjpovvre  s. 

I17  4y<I)  eipu  6  7 rpwros  kclI  6  <?<rxaros. 

27  rb  Trpevpia  X4yei. 

2U  tov  davarov  tov  Sevrepov. 

2 28  rbv  acre  pa  rbv  tt  pwXvov. 

3U  fyxo/t at  raxtf. 

312  rrjs  Kaivfjs  ’lepov(rd\r)fi,  i]  /cara- 
Patvovaa  4k  tov  obpapov  dir b  tov 
0€OV  fJLOV . 

(1?)  Chaps.  1-3  and  4-203. 

1 1  5et£ai  ...  A  Set  yevtadai. 

I6  4ttoItj( rav  lyaas  fiaaiXeiav,  iepels  r<p 

0€(p. 

I10  iyevbfjLTju  4v  irpebpiaTi. 

113  bpLOLOP  vibp  dpdpiaTrov. 

I15  ‘rrepiefuHT/J'tpop  irpbs  rots  /aaffTols 

{wptIp  xpww* 

1 14  ot  6<f>0aXfioi  abrov  u>s  <p\ot-  irvpbs. 

27  rb  TTPevfia  X4yet. 

216  TToXe/atjcno  fter  abrCop. 

221  fieraporjaaL  4k. 

2 23  4p  dapanp  ( =  “  by  pestilence  ”). 

2s7  TTOL/xapel  ( =  “  shall  break  ”). 

37  b  dyios  6  dXrjOipds,  where  dXrjdipb s 
(  =  “  faithful  ”). 

3®  fj^OVVlP  /cat  TTpO<TKVP'fl(TOVJlP  4p(!)TT10P 
tCjp  ttoSQp  aov. 

310  TTjS  OLKOVfJitPTJS  8Xt]S. 

310  roi)s  KaroLKOVpras  4irl  rrjs  yijs  (in  a 
technical  sense). 


226  delude  rots  SobXois  a  food  A  del 
yep4crdai  4p  rax«. 

227  fxaKapLOS  6  TTjpwp  robs  X6yovs 
TTJS  TTpO(f>1)TeiaS. 

2213  4y<b ...  6  mptoros  /cal  6  £<rxaros. 
2217  rb  Trpevfia  /cal  rj  pvfj.<f>})  X4yov<rip. 

21 8  6  Odvaros  6  Sefoepos  (cf.  206). 

2216  6  dcrrtjp  ...  6  TpoSCpbs. 

2212  ISob  tpxofwi  raxb. 

2 12  ,Iepouo-a\77/<t  Kaipyp  .  .  .  /cara* 
(HaLpovaap  4k  tov  obpapov  airb  tov 
Oeov. 


41  8el£co  <rot  A  Set  yep4<?0ai. 

510  47ro'nj(Tas  afoobs  r<£  0ecp  tj/mvp 
(HaffiXeiap  /cal  iepels. 

42  4yep6fXT)p  4p  irpeufian. 

I414  OfJLOLOP  vlbP  dP0pd)TTOV. 

156  Trepiefuxr/uitpoi  Trepl  ra  {was 

XP^cras. 

1912  oi  otpQaXfxol  a brov  ws  <f>X6£  irvpbs. 

I413  X4yei  rb  irpevp.a. 

134  TroXe/arjo-ai  fier  auroO:  cf.  1714. 

920.  21  l6n# 

68  6  ddparos. 

1915  (I25). 

610. 

154  ij^ovaiP  /cal  irpoaKVPT^ovffLP  iv&mbw 
<rov. 

129  1614. 

610  818  138. 
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The  above  examples  could  be  increased  indefinitely.  But 
there  is  still  weightier  evidence.  The  recurrence  of  idioms — in 
many  cases  idioms  unique  and  peculiar  to  our  author’s  style — 
throughout  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  earliest  chapters  to  the 
last,  presents  still  stronger  proofs  of  the  unity  of  authorship. 
Since  these  are  recorded  in  the  introduction  to  each  chapter  and 
summarized  in  the  Grammar,  I  shall  not  dwell  further  on  them 
here. 

§  3.  But  this  unity  in  the  dramatic  movement  of  the  Apocalypse 
does  not  necessitate  the  assumption  that  all  and  every  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  our  author's  own  creation .  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  is  not  the  case .  Our  author  has ,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere , 
used  sources. — These  sources,  together  with  earlier  visions  of  his 
own,  he  has  re-edited  and  brought  in  the  main  into  harmony  with 
their  new  contexts.  But  the  work  of  editing  has  not  been 
thorough.  Certain  incongruities  survive  in  the  incorporated 
sections,  which  our  author  would  no  doubt  have  removed  if  he 
had  lived  to  revise  his  work.  Traces  of  an  earlier  date  and  often 
expectations  of  an  earlier  generation  still  survive.  Thus  in  vol. 
i.  43-47  I  have  shown  that  our  author  wrote  the  Seven  Epistles 
under  Vespasian,  when  the  Church  had  no  apprehension  of  a 
universal  martyrdom  of  the  faithful,  but  expected  to  survive  till 
the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.  By  various  additions  and  changes 
this  expectation  is  changed  for  the  expectation  that  pervades  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  are 
transformed  into  letters  to  entire  Christendom.1  But  traces  of 

1  Their  inclusion  in  this  work  has  given  them  this  new  meaning.  The 
fact  that  there  are  seven  letters  and  only  seven,  suggests  that  the  Seer  is  now 
addressing  himself — not  merely  to  Seven  Churches  out  of  the  many  others  to 
which  he  could  have  written  with  authority,  nor  yet  to  all  the  Churches  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  but — through  these  Seven  Churches  to  all  the  Churches 
of  Christendom.  The  approaching  struggle,  as  the  entire  Apocalypse  pre¬ 
supposes,  is  not  between  the  Christian  Churches  of  a  single  province  and  the 
Empire,  but  between  Christendom  and  the  Antichrist  impersonated  in  the 
Empire  and  its  head,  though  the  storm  is  threatening  to  break  first  on 
the  Churches  of  Asia. 

This  suggestion  gains  support  from  the  following  considerations.  Seven 
is  a  sacred  number  with  our  author  and  is  capable  of  a  symbolic  meaning. 
That  the  Seven  Churches  embrace  all  the  Churches,  appears  to  follow 
from  1 12- 13  combined  with  i16*20.  In  1 12  seven  candlesticks  and  only  seven 
are  visible,  and  in  i16  seven  stars  and  only  seven  stars.  Now,  since  from 
I20  we  learn  that  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  Seven  Churches — i.e.  the 
Churches  in  their  actual  condition — and  that  the  stars  are  the  angels  of  the 
Seven  Churches — i.e.  the  Churches  as  they  should  be  ideally,  and  since  in  I13 
the  Son  of  Man  stands  in  the  midst  of  these  Churches,  and  holds  in  His  hands 
the  seven  stars  or  the  ideals  they  have  to  achieve,  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  it  is  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom  in  the  midst  of  which  Christ  stands, 
and  not  an  insignificant  group,  and  that  the  stars  which  He  holds  in  His  right 
hand  are  the  ideals  which  they  are  summoned  through  His  help  to  realize. 
As  all  Christians,  according  to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  to  share  in  the 
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earlier  date  survive.  As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  these  letters 
came  from  our  author  and  from  none  other. 

Again  in  41-8  our  author  re-edits  a  vision  of  his  own,  42b*3*  5*8acdf\ 
See  vol.  i.  104-106  and  the  commentary  in  loc.  In  the  course 
of  incorporation  certain  infelicities  have  been  incurred.  It  is 
said  of  the  Seer  in  42a  iyevofiyv  iv  7rv€vp.ari — a  phrase  which 
denotes  the  state  of  trance  as  in  i10.  But  according  to  41  he 
was  already  in  this  state,  as  the  words  jucra  ravra  ASov  show. 
See  vol.  i.  109-m,  106-107.  Again  44  is  a  later  addition  from 
our  author’s  hand;  but  the  grammar  is  wrong,  and  the  subject- 
matter  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  context.  The 
Apocalypse  is  clearly  a  first  sketch  and  needed  revision :  see 
vol.  i.  115-116. 

In  71'8  our  author  makes  use  of  traditional  material,  but  the 
language  is  his  own.  See  vol.  i.  1 91-199.  The  four  angels  and 
the  four  winds,  which  are  here  introduced  and  introduced  in 
terms  that  lead  us  to  expect  their  subsequent  appearance  in  the 
way  of  judgment  (73  fir}  dSi/a/cr^rc  rrjv  yrjv  .  .  .  a;(pi  cn^payiVco/xev, 
ktA.),  are  not  directly  referred  to  again. 

In  ii1*13  our  author  has  made  use  of  two  sources  (ii1*2  ii3*13), 
both  written  before  70  a.d.,  in  which,  if  the  text  is  taken  literally, 
the  historic  Jerusalem  is  supposed  to  be  standing  (ii2*  8),  and  the 
Temple  to  be  inviolable  (1 11).  These  references  have  been  taken 
literally  by  many  scholars  as  determining  the  date  of  the  whole 
Apocalypse,  especially  by  those  who  accept  its  absolute  unity  and 
its  composition  by  one  author.  But  to  construe  such  statements 
literally  implies  a  complete  misconception  of  our  author’s 
attitude  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  Our  author  could  not  possibly 
have  regarded  the  earthly  Jerusalem  as  t  rjv  7toAiv  t  rjv  ay  lav  (ii2). 
Such  a  definition  he  reserves  for  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  saints  (212),  and  the  Jerusalem  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  for  1000  years 
(2 110).  This  latter  he  calls  also  tyjv  7rdA.1v  rrjv  rjya7rr)p€vrfv  (209). 
But  for  him  the  actual  city  is  that  fjr is  koAcitcu  7tv€v/>uxt ikcjs  -oSop.a 
Kal  Atyv7TTO?  o7rov  *ai  6  Kvpios  avriov  io-TavpuOri  (ii8).  But  our 
author  has  re-edited  this  section  by  the  addition  of  n4W.8bc.9a 
and  the  recasting  of  ii7,  according  to  his  own  thought  and  in 
his  own  diction,  and  thus  the  inviolable  security  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  Temple  is  reinterpreted  by  our  author  as 
meaning  the  spiritual  security  of  the  Christian  community  despite 
the  attacks  of  Satan  and  the  Antichrist,  But  such  spiritual 
security  does  not  exclude  martyrdom,  as  ii3*13  makes  clear.  See 

coming  tribulation,  they  are  all  here  addressed  in  these  letters.  After  the  first 
chapter  the  numeral  is  dropped  and  our  author  speaks  only  in  his  later 
additions  to  the  letters  (27*  n* 17,  29  36,  13, 22  (see  vol.  i.  p.  45)  of  a l  4kk\tijI(u. 
The  larger  thought  of  all  the  Churches  seems  to  be  here  before  him. 
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vol.  i.  269-270.  111*13  has  so  far  as  possible  to  be  reinterpreted 

from  the  later  standpoint  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  whole.  But  in 
some  cases  this  is  hardly  possible. 

12  is  a  source,  or  rather  a  combination  of  two  sources,  which 
our  author  has  borrowed  in  its  Greek  form  and  re-edited.  Thus 
we  find  in  121  eVi  t 77s  KtcfraXrjs  where  our  author  would  have  used 
€7 rt  r.  K€cf>a\ds :  in  I23  C7rra  SiaSijpLara  instead  of  $La8rjfiaTa  cVra  : 
in  i2f  tov  before  the  infinitive — not  elsewhere  in  Jap :  in  1212 
ovpavoL  instead  of  ovpavl :  in  1214  ano  irpoardnrov  =  “  because  of.” 
Contrast  616  2011.  Hence  I  here  withdraw  the  thesis  maintained 
in  vol.  i.  300  sqq.  §  3,  that  our  author  translated  this  source 
himself.  See  also  p.  clviii  n. 

i2i3-i5,  though  full  of  significance  in  their  original  context  and 
at  their  original  date,  do  not  admit  of  interpretation  from  the 
standpoint  and  date  of  our  author’s  work  (see  vol.  i.  330). 

In  17-18  our  author  has  edited  two  sources  already  existing 
in  a  Greek  form  (see  p.  lxiii  sq.,  vol.  ii.  56-58,  88  sqq.).  But 
traces  of  the  original  date  of  their  composition  survive  in  1710-11  and 
184.  See  vol.  ii.  59  sq.,  93.  Another  trace  of  18  being  a  source 
survives  in  182,  where  it  is  stated  that  Rome  has  become  koltoikt}- 

TTjpLOV  SaipLOVLOiV  KCLl  (ftvXaKY)  .  .  .  7TCU/TOS  6pV€OV  OLKaOdpTOV ,  whereas 

our  author  himself  in  193  represents  the  smoke  of  her  burning  as 
ascending  age  after  age  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Such  incongruities  as  the  above  do  not  affect  the  main 
movement  of  thought  and  development  in  the  book.  Without 
the  sources,  in  which  these  incongruities  occur,  the  book  would 
suffer  irreparably.  These  sources,  with  the  exception  of  io-n18 
which  is  a  proleptic  digression,  form  organic  members  of  the 
whole.  The  survival,  therefore,  of  such  incongruities  requires 
the  hypothesis  that  our  author  not  only  used  sources  but  also 
did  not  live  to  revise  his  work. 


IX. 

Date  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  date  of  Jap  can  be  established  by  external  and  internal 
evidence. 

§  1.  External  evidence . — This  evidence  almost  unanimously 
assigns  Jap  to  the  last  years  of  Domitian.  But  some  ancient,  but 
not  the  earliest,  authorities  assign  it  to  the  reigns  of  Claudius, 
Nero,  or  Trajan.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  survival  in 
the  sources  used  by  our  author  of  statements  and  situations  pre¬ 
supposing  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Domitian.  That  these 
survivals  explain  the  great  divergence  of  scholars  of  the  past  fifty 
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years  on  the  dating  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  shall  see  when  we 
turn  to  the  internal  evidence. 

The  Trajan  date, — To  return,  however,  to  the  three  dates  just 
mentioned,  i.e.}  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Trajan,  we  shall 
treat  first  of  the  last.  This  dating  is  found  only  in  very  late 
authorities.  Theophylact  on  Matt.  2022 :  ’ludwyv  Sc  Tpalavo? 
KareStKacre  paprvpovvra  ra>  Xoy<o  rr}s  aXyOtias.  Synopsis  de  vita  et 
morte  prophetarum  (attributed  to  Dorotheus) :  vno  Sc  Tpatavov 
/?acriA.co)5  i£u)picrOr]  iv  rfj  vyo'a)  Uarpup  .  .  .  pera  Sc  ryv  rcAc vryv 
Tpatavov  inavetatv  a7ro  rys  vyaov  .  .  .  cto*t  Sc  01  Ac'yovo-iv  py  ini 
Tpatavov  avrov  i£optcr6yvai  iv  Harpto  aAAa  €7rt  Aop-criavov.1  These 
statements  appear,  as  Swete  suggests  (Introd.  p.  c),  to  have  arisen 
mainly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  such  words  as  those  in 
Irenaeus,  ii.  2  2.  5,  napipuvf.  yap  avTois  (o  ’Iojavv^s)  p^xpl  T**)V 
Tpatavov  \pov wv,  or  those  cited  below  from  Origen  on  Matt.  tom. 
xvi.  6. 

The  Claudian  and  Neronic  dates. — ii1*2  and  69  of  the 
-f  Apocalypse,  if  taken  literally,  refer  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
as  still  standing,  and  the  martyrdoms  under  Nero  (64-68  a.d.). 
Other  sources,  though  less  clearly,  postulate  a  Neronic  date. 
Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  assignment  of  the 
banishment  of  John  to  the  reign  of  Nero  in  the  title  prefixed  to 
both  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Apocalypse  and  by  Theophylact 
(Praef.  in  Ioann.).  I  do  not  see,  however,  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  Claudian  date  (41-54  a.d.),  which  is  maintained  by 
Epiphanius  ( Haer .  Ii.  1 2,  pera  ryv  avrov  ano  rys  Tlarpov  inavoSov, 
ryv  ini  KAavSiov  y€vopivyv  /caicrapos  :  li.  33,  avrov  8c  npo<f>yr€v<Tavro$ 
cv  xpovots  KAavStov  Kaicrapo?  avwTarcu,  otc  et?  ryv  Tlarpov  vrjcrov 
vnyp£cv. 

The  Domitianic  date . — The  earliest  authorities  are  practically 
unanimous  in  assigning  the  Apocalypse  to  the  last  years  of 
Domitian.  Melito  of  Sardis  (160-190  floruit)  may  possibly  be 
cited  as  upholding  the  Domitianic  date,  as  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  Jap  and  addressed  a  protest  to  Marcus  Aurelius  declaring  that 
Nero  and  Domitian  had  at  the  instigation  of  certain  malicious 
persons  slanderously  assaulted  the  Church  (Eus.  iv.  26.  9 :  cf. 
Lact.  De  Mort.  Persecutorum ,  3). 

Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer .  180-190).  In  his  account  of  the 
persecution  of  Christians  by  Domitian,  Eusebius  (iii.  18.  3) 
quotes  the  following  words  from  Irenaeus :  ct  8c  !8ci  dva<£avSov 
cv  t<3  vvv  Kaiptv  KypvrrzcrOai  Tovvop,a  avTov,  St*  ckclvov  av  ippiOy  tov 
*al  ryv  dnoKdXvif/tv  iupaKoros.  ovSc  yap  npo  7toAAov  xpdvov  iaipdOy, 
aAAa  cr^cSov  ini  rrjs  yperepas  ycvea?,  irpo?  tc3  tcAci  rys  Ao/xcnavov 
apxyS'  This  passage  is  found  in  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer .  v.  30.  3, 
almost  exactly  as  quoted  in  Eusebius. 

1  The  above  two  quotations  are  drawn  from  Swete,  Introd.  p.  c. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  his  Quis  Dives ,  42,  we  find  :  tov 
rvpavvov  TcAcvT^o-avros  awo  HaTp.ov  7-779  vrjo-ov  pLerrjXOtv  lir l  tyjv 
VE  <f>€(rov, 

Origen  085-253)^  In  Mt.  xvi.  6  (Lommatzsch,  iv.  p.  i8j, 

6  8c  *P oifxaLUiv  /3a crtXcv?,  d>9  17  TrapdSoais  8i8a<r/cct,  KarcStKacrc  roi/ 
pLapTvpovvra  Sia  tov  T779  &Xr}6ela$  Aoyov  cfe  OaT/Aov 
vtJo-ov.  Neither  in  Clement  nor  Origen  is  Domitian’s  name 
given,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  these 
writers.  Victorinus  (arc.  270),  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  are  quite 
explicit.  Victorinus  in  his  In  Apoc .  1011  writes:  “  Hoc  dicit 
propterea  quod  quando  haec  Ioannes  vidit,  erat  in  insula  Patmos, 
in  metallum  damnatus  a  Domitiano  Caesare.  Ibi  ergo  vidit 
Apocalypsin.  Et  cum  jam  senior  putaret  se  per  passionem 
accepturum  receptionem,  interfecto  Domitiano,  omnia  judicio 
ejus  soluta  sunt.  Et  Ioannes,  de  metallo  dimissus,  sic  postea 
tradidit  hanc  eandem  quam  acceperat  a  Deo  Apocalypsin.”  Also 
on  1710  “  Unus  exstat  sub  quo  scripta  est  Apocalypsis,  Domitianus 
scilicet.”  Eusebius,  HE.  iii.  18.  1  :  'Ev  tovto)  Kar^ct  Ao'yo9  tov 
airocTToXov  ap,a  teal  evayyeXio-Trjv  'luawr)v  m  r<3  (3ito  ivSiaTpi/3ovray 
rrjs  €19  tov  Otiov  Aoyov  cvckcv  p.apTvp(as ,  II a t/aov  olkclv  KaraSiKao-- 
Orjv at  ty)V  vrjcrov.  iii.  20.  9  :  Tore  Sr)  ovv  Kal  tov  arroarToXov  *1  udvvrjv 
ebro  Tr)$  Kara  rrjv  vrjaov  cfrvyrjs  ty]v  irrl  *E (freer ov  StaTpt/3r]v  a7raXr)<f>cvai 
6  tQ)V  rrap  fjpuv  apx aia>v  TrapaSiSoicn  Aoyo?.  iii.  23.  1  :  ’AttootoAos 
o/aov  Kal  cvayycAtOT^9  *Iaja vvrj?  ra9  avToOi  Siziirtv  CKKXr)<rta$y  a7ro 
T179  Kara  rr)v  vrjaov  /xcra  rrjv  Ao^mavov  TeXcvrrjv  cVavcAflwv  4>vyf)s. 
Jerome  (Deviris  illustr.  9) :  “  Quarto  decimo  anno  post  Neronem 
persecutionem  movente  Domitiano  in  Patmos  insulam  relegatus 
scripsit  Apocalypsim  .  .  .  interfecto  autem  Domitiano  et  actis 
ejus  ob  nimiam  crudelitatem  a  senatu  rescissis  sub  Nerva  principe 
redit  Ephesum.” 

§  2.  Internal  evidence . — To  the  cursory  reader  the  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  date  is  hopelessly  confusing.  But  this  evidence 
is  confusing  not  only  to  the  cursory  reader,  but  also  to  the 
earnest  student,  as  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Jap  clearly 
shows.  The  students  of  Jap  fall  into  three  groups  on  this 
question.  (1)  Those  who  assign  it  to  the  reign  of  Nero  after  the 
Neronic  persecution,  64-68  a.d.,  such  as  Baur,  Reuss,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Selwyn,  B.  W.  Henderson.  (2)  Those  who 
place  it  under  Vespasian,  as  B.  Weiss,  Diisterdieck,  Bartlett, 
Anderson  Scott.  (3)  Those  who  maintain  the  Domitianic  date 

For  these  three  datings  internal  evidence  is  undoubtedly  forth¬ 
coming.  Our  author  has  used  sources,  and  several  of  these 
were  written  under  Nero,  or  at  all  events  before  the  fall  of. 
Jerusalem,  as  the  reader  will  see  under  the  section  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Sources  and  their  Dates ,  p.  lxii  sqq.  But  such  a  date 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  i710’u  (see  vol.  ii.  59-60, 
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69-70)  and  184,  both  of  which  postulate  a  Vespasianic  date. 
Hence  such  statements  as  clearly  presuppose  a  Neronic  date 
(i.c.,  in  n1*13  12  (?).  i31-7, 10)  are  simply  survivals  in  the  sources 
used  by  our  author. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  either 
under  Vespasian  or  under  Domitian.  The  external  evidence  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  latter  as 
against  the  former.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the 
internal  evidence  on  this  question.  This  evidence,  which  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  Domitianic  date,  is  as  follows. 

(a)  The  use  of  earlier  NT.  Books . — See  pp.  lxxxiii-lxxxvi. 
There  it  is  shown  that  our  author  most  probably  used  Matthew 
and  Luke.  If  this  is  so,  it  makes  the  Vespasianic  date 
impossible,  unless  these  Gospels  were  written  before  70  or  75  a.d. 

(b)  The  present  form  of  the  Seven  Letters ,  although  in  their 
original  form  of  Vespasianic  date ,  pomt  to  a  Domitianic. — The 
Church  of  Smyrna  did  not  exist  in  60-64  a.d. — at  a  time  when 
St.  Paul  was  boasting  of  the  Philippians  in  all  the  Churches.  Cf. 
Polycarp  {Ad  Phil.  xi.  “  Beatus  Paulus  .  .  .  gloriatur  in  omnibus 
ecclesiis,  quae  solae  tunc  Dominum  cognoverant;  nos  autem 
nondum  cognoveramus  ”).  But  though  Polycarp’s  letter  tells  us 
that  the  Church  of  Smyrna  was  not  founded  in  60-64  a.d.,  he  gives 
no  hint  as  to  when  it  was  founded.  Hence  several  years  may 
have  elapsed  after  that  date  before  it  was  founded.  When, 
however,  we  turn  to  Rev  28*11  we  find  that  our  text  presupposes 
a  Church  poor  in  wealth  but  rich  in  good  works,  with  a 
development  of  apparently  many  years  to  its  credit.  This 
letter,  then,  may  have  been  written  in  the  closing  years  of 
Vespasian  (75-79)  but  hardly  earlier.  But  if  the  present  writer’s 
hypothesis  (see  vol.  i.  43-46)  is  correct,  then  the  Seven  Letters, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  the  same  period,  were  re-edited ; 
for  whereas  they  speak  generally  of  local  persecutions,  there  is 
not  a  hint,  save  in  310,  of  the  universal  martyrdom  that  is  taught 
or  implied  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  Nor  again  is  there  a  single 
clear  reference  to  the  imperial  cult  of  the  Caesars,  unless  possibly 
in  310.  (See  vol.  i.  43-46.)  The  Letters,  therefore,  in  their 
original  form,  acquaint  us  jvith  the  experiences  and  apprehensions 
of  the  Churches  in  Vespasian’s  reign.  But  what  worlds  divide 
their  original  outlook  from  that  of  the  Book  in  which  they  are 
incorporated !  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  though 
our  author  wrote  the  Letters  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  he  re- 
edited  them  in  the  closing  years  of  Domitian  for  incorporation 
in  his  Book. 

(c)  The  imperial  cult  as  it  appears  in  Jap  was  not  enforced  until 
the  reign  of  Domitian. — There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  prove 
that  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  the  imperial  cult  had 
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reached  the  pitch  of  antagonism  that  is  presupposed  in  the  Jap  X 
before  the  closing  years  of  Domitian’s  reign.  In  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  the  Christians,  as  Moffatt  ( Inlrod .3  504)  writes,  “seem 
to  have  enjoyed  a  comparative  immunity  .  .  .  and  our  avail¬ 
able  knowledge  of  the  period  renders  it  unlikely  (cf.  Linsenmayer’s 
Bekampfung  des  Christentu?ns  durch  den  romischen  Staat ,  1905, 

66  f.)  that  anything  occurred  either  under  him  or  Titus  to  call  • 
forth  language  so  intense  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse.”  Moreover, 
Vespasian  did  not  take  his  claims  to  divinity  seriously.  But 
Domitian  insisted  on  the  public  recognition  of  these  claims,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  he  began  to  persecute  the  Church  in 
the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Thus  in  Rome  he  had  his  own  cousin 
Flavius  Clemens  executed,  and  his  niece  Flavia  Domitilla  X 
and  others  banished  for  their  faith  to  the  island  of  Pontia. 
Eusebius  ( H.E .  iii.  18.  4)  states  that  there  were  many  others.1 
Now,  if  Christians  of  the  highest  rank  were  exposed  to  martyrdom 
in  Rome,  what  would  be  expected  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  cult  of 
the  Emperor  had  been  received  with  acclamation  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  had  by  the  time  of  Domitian  become  the 
one  religion  of  universal  obligation  in  Asia,  whereas  the  worship 
of  the  old  Greek  divinities  only  took  the  form  of  local  cults? 
Compliance  with  the  claims  of  the  imperial  cult  was  made  the  K 
test  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire.  In  the  earlier  days,  Christians 
had  been  persecuted  for  specific  crimes,  such  as  anarchy,  atheism, 
immorality,  etc.  But  in  the  latter  days  of  Domitian  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  name  of  Christ  (cf.  Jap  23-13  3s  1211  204)  was 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Emperor’s  claims  to  * 
divinity,  and  thereby  entailed  the  penalty  of  death  (1316).  Now, 
with  the  insight  of  a  true  prophet  John  recognized  the  absolute 
incompatibility  of  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  the 
Emperor,  even  if  this  worship  were  conceived  merely  as  a  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire.  Therein  he  penetrated  to  the  eternal  issues 
underlying  the  conflict  of  his  day,  and  set  forth  for  all  time  the 
truth  that  it  is  not  Caesar  but  Christ,  not  the  State  but  the 
Church  that  should  claim  the  absolute  allegiance  of  the  individual. 
Nay  more :  the  prophet  maintains  that  the  conflict  between  the 
claims  of  Christianity  and  the  absolutism  of  the  State  can  never 
be  relinquished  till  the  State  itself,  no  less  than  the  individual, 
tenders  its  submission  and  becomes  an  organ  of  the  will  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ  (n15). 

(d)  The  Nero~redivivus  myth  appears  implicitly  and  explicitly 
in  several  forms  in  our  texty  the  latest  of  which  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  age  of  Dornitian. 

The  Jewish  source  lying  behind  i712'17  was  probably  written 

1  On  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  see  Lightfoot,  Clem.  Rom.  I.  i. 
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in  the  reign  of  Titus.  It  embodies  the  expectation  that  the 
living  Nero  will  return  from  the  East  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian 
hosts — an  expectation  to  be  found  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles  of 
this  period  (see  vol.  iL  81).  Another  phase  of  this  myth  which 
appears  in  our  text  (in  n7),  but  with  which  we  are  not  here  con¬ 
cerned,  is  dealt  with  in  vol.  ii.  83.  But  the  last  phase  of  this 
expectation  attested  in  our  text  is  given  in  13  and  17.  At  this  stage 
there  is  a  fusion  of  the  Nero  myth  with  those  of  the  Antichrist  and 
Beliar.  The  expectation  of  a  living  Nero  returning  from  the  East 
has  been  abandoned.  Nero  is  now  a  demon  from  the  abyss,  com¬ 
bining  in  his  own  person  the  characteristics  of  Beliar  and  the 
Antichrist.  This  phase  of  the  myth  belongs  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  1st  century.  For  this  form  of  the  myth,  see  vol.  ii.  84-87. 1 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  assign  13  and  17  in  their 
present  form  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  though  the  sources  behind 
both  these  chapters  were  mainly  of  a  Vespasianic  date,  and  in 
part  of  that  of  Titus. 

Before  we  leave  this  section  it  will  be  well  to  touch  again  on 
the  interpretation  of  1710*11.  Bousset  (p.  416)  has  rightly  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  identification  of  Domitian  with  the  eighth  head. 
This  is  done  by  some  commentators,  but  can  only  be  done  by  mis¬ 
interpreting  the  text  or  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  Christian 
apocalyptic.  Some,  who  accept  the  Vespasianic  date,  are  guilty 
of  the  first  offence ;  others,  who  accept  the  Domitianic  date,  are 
guilty  of  both. 

Let  us  consider  the  latter  offence  first — that  which  consists 
in  misunderstanding  Christian  apocalyptic.  If  we  accept  the 
Domitianic  date  and  assume  absolute  unity  of  authorship,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  writer  “  transfers  himself  in  thought  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  interpreting  past  events  under  the  form 
of  a  prophecy,  after  the  manner  of  apocalyptic  writers  ”  (Swete). 
Such  a  procedure  belongs  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  hut  not  to 
Christian, ,  till  we  advance  well  into  the  2nd  century.  Those 
who  urge  the  Vespasianic  date  are  not  guilty  of  this  misconcep¬ 
tion,  but  the  Apocalypse  does  not  admit  of  the  Vespasianic  date. 
Hence,  if  we  accept  the  Domitianic  date,  i710*n  must  be  regarded 
as  a  survival  from  sources  belonging  to  the  time  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus.  In  its  present  context,  therefore,  1710-11  does  not 
admit  of  precise  interpretation.  For  Domitian  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  Nero  redivivus.  This  brings  us  to  the  first  offence. 

Domitian  cannot  be  identified  with  Nero  redivivus.  Not  a 
single  phrase  descriptive  of  the  latter  can  be  rightly  applied  to 
Domitian,  if  we  accept  the  Domitianic  date  as  the  evidence 
requires.  Nero  redivivus  is  described  in  i78as  to  Orjpiov  .  .  . 

1  A  critical  study  of  all  the  forms  assumed  by  the  Antichrist  myth  is  given 
in  vol.  ii.  76-87. 
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*jv  Kdl  ovk  ecrrcv  Kdl  piAAci  dvdftdi 'veiv  €K  rrjs  dfivvcrov,  Kdl  els 
a.7rd>\eidv  \nrdyei ,  and  again  otl  rjv  Kdl  ovk  eomv  Kai  rrdpecrTdi.  So 
again  in  1711,  where  it  is  further  added  that  he  Ik  twv  I-kto.  ecrnv. 
See  also  n7.  Another  description  is  given  in  133  Kdl  fitav  Ik  to>v 
K€<f> d\u)V  dvrov  o)S  i(T(j>dyfjievr]v  els  Odvdrov ,  Kdl  rj  TrXrjyrj  tov  Qd i/arov 
avrov  eOeporrevOrj.  Cf.  1314.  Now  I  have  shown  in  vol.  ii.  71  : 
(a)  Domitian  cannot  be  described  as  ovk  eo-rtv,  seeing  that  eo-riv 
must  be  affirmed  of  him.  (/?)  Pre-existence  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  him,  as  the  clause  o  rjv  would  require,  (y)  It  cannot  be  said  of 
him  that  he  is  ck  twv  cVra.  (8)  It  is  impossible  to  connect  puav 
€kt£>v  KecfraXtov  d>s  i(rcftdyp.evr)v  (133)  with  Domitian.  («)  It  cannot 
be  maintained  of  Domitian,  who  is  already  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Beast,  that  peWei  dva/?aiVciv  ck  t rjs  df3v<r<rov.  (^)  There  is 
no  ground  for  mak  ng  Domitian  the  leader  of  the  Parthian  hosts 
against  Rome,  as  Nero  redivivus  is  represented  in  1 712-13. 17.  w 
and  fighting  against  the  Lamb,  1714.  (77)  Nor  can  we  conceive 

Domitian  in  1911-19  as  mustering  the  nations  to  battle  against  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Messianic  war  that  prepares  the  way  for  the 
Messianic  kingdom.1 

It  is  not  an  actual  Roman  emperor,  but  a  supernatural 
monster  from  the  abyss  that  is  to  play  the  part  of  the  Nero 
redivivus,  and  that  in  the  immediate  future. 


X. 


Circulation  and  Reception. 

§  1.  There  are  most  probable  but  no  absolutely  certain  traces 
of  Jap  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers . — In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
Vis.  ii.  2.  7,  there  is  a  very  probable  connection  with  our  author.2 
Thus  pxiKopioi  vp.eis  ootol  v7rofxevere  rrjv  OXfyiv  ttjv  Ip'yop.evrjv  Tr}v 
p.eyaXr)v :  iv.  2.  5,  ^Xt^cco?  tt)s  pLeWovarjs  rrjs  pieydXrjs,  and  in  iv. 
3.  6,  t rjs  OX tyeuis  rrjs  ipxopLtvrjs  fjLeydXrjs,  all  but  certainly  recall  Rev 
7 14  0X£\p€(j)<s  rrjs  pieydXrjSj  and  310  rrjs  (Spas  .  .  .  ttJs  /xcAXov- 

1  If  it  were  possible  to  ascribe  the  Apocalypse  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian 
the  objections  given  in  7,  d  above  would  be  fatal  to  the  identification  of 
Domitian  with  Nero  redivivus.  f  and  y  would  also  stand  in  the  way. 

2  The  fact  that  Hermas  used  the  same  imagery  as  JaP  may  be  rightly  used 
as  evidence  that  he  knew  it.  Thus  the  Church,  Vis.  ii.  4,  is  represented  by 
a  woman  (cf.  JaP  I2l8<l(5*) ;  the  enemy  of  the  Church  by  a  beast  ( 6’qplov)i  Vis. 
iv.  6-10,  JaP  13  :  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beasts  proceed  fiery  locusts,  Vis. 
iv.  1,6,  JaP  9* :  whereas  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  bear 
the  names  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  JaP  2I14,  and  those  who  overcome  are  made 
pillars  in  the  spiritual  temple,  JaP  312,  in  Hermas  the  apostles  and  other 
teachers  of  the  Church  form  the  stones  of  the  heavenly  tower  erected  by  the 
archangels,  Vis.  iii.  5.  1.  The  faithful  in  both  are  clothed  in  white  and  are 
given  crowns  to  wear,  Jap  611  etc.,  210  311  ;  Hermas,  Sim.  viii.  2.  1,  3. 
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crrjs  €pxecr6ai,  i.  I.  3,  7rvcv/xa  .  .  .  aTrtfvtyKev  p,c  81a  avoSias,  is 
reminiscent  of  173  dirij^cy kcv  p.e  ci?  eprjp.ov  iv  7rvcvjj,aTi.  Barn, 
xxi.  3,  cyyv?  6  /cvptog  Kal  o  p.urOos  avTov,  seems  to  suggest 
some  dependence  on  Rev  2  210-12  6  Kaipos  yap  eyyvs  lanv  .  .  . 
iSov  epxopiai  ra^v  Kal  o  pu(T0o<;  p,ov  p.€T  c/aov.  (See,  however, 
Is  4010.)  Bam.  vii.  9,  €7mS>/  bij/ovraL  avrov  Tore  rrj  rjp^epa 
tov  7 robr/pr)  e^ovra  .  .  .  Ka\  epovo’iv  Ov\  ovto?  icrr iv  ov  7 roTC 
rjpcLS  icrravpa)crap.€V ,  has  affinities  with  Rev  I7,  13  oif/tTai  avrov 
7ras  6<f>0a\p.os  Kal  omvc?  avrov  c^CKCVT^trav  .  .  .  cv8eSv/xcvov 

Trobrjpr).  (See,  however,  N.T.  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers ,  p.  16.) 
But  as  for  the  passages  in  Ignatius,  Ad  Phil '  vi.  1  (see  vol.  i. 
92)  has  nothing  to  do  with  Rev  312,  nor  Ad  Eph .  xv.  3,  iva 
a ipev  avrov  vaoi ,  /cat  avTo?  77  cv  rjpuv  6*6 9,  with  Rev  213:  nor 
does  Barn.  vi.  13,  Acyci  Sc  Kvpio?  TSov  7roiuj  Ta  tayara  a)?  ra 
7T/)cura,  reflect  Rev  2 15  ’ISov  Kan/a  7roiw  7ravra  (see  vol.  ii.  203): 
for  the  sense  is  absolutely  different.  Nor  should  we  connect 
Clem.  Rom.  Ad  Cor .  xxxiv.  3  (see  p.  lxxvii,  footnote)  with  Rev 
2212. 

§2  .In  the  2nd  cent .  Jap was  all  but  universally  accepted  in 
Asia  Minor,  Western  Syria ,  Africa ,  Rome ,  South  Gaul. 

In  Asia  Minor. — Papias  was  the  first,  according  to  Andreas  in 
the  prologue  to  his  Commentary  on  Jap,  to  attest,  notits  apostolic 
authorship,  but  its  credibility,  (ncpi  /xcvtoi  tov  0co7rvcvoTov  tt}? 
/3if3\ov  mpiTTOV  p.y)Kvveiv  tov  Aoyov  fjyovpLtOa ,  ruiv  p.aKapi(ov  Tprj- 
yoptov  .  .  .  Kal  K vptAAov,  TTpocrirL  Sc  /cat  twv  ap^aLoripuiv  IIa7riov, 
JZlprjvaiov,  Mc0oSiov  Kal'lmroXvTOV  7rpoo'/iapTvpovvTa>v  to  a^iomo-rov.) 

Eusebius,  however,  never  definitely  says  that  Jap  was  known  to 
Papias  (H.E.  iii.  39).  The  statement,  however,  in  iii.  39.  12 
which  he  attributes  to  Papias,  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  Jap  (xdUaSa 
Tiva  <f>rj(riv  ctojv  eaecrOai  p,cra  t?)v  ck  vcKpaiv  avao-racrt^,  criop-artKcus 
r>/9  Xpicrrov  yftao-iAcia?  €7rt  TavTrjcrl  t fjs  yrjs  V7ro(rT7}(ropLevr}s).  But 
Eusebius  proceeds  to  say  that  this  statement  of  Papias  was  due  to 
his  misunderstanding  of  certain  apostolic  statements  ( arro<TTo\iKa<; 
.  .  .  Sirjyrjcrcis),  which  he  took  literally  instead  of  figuratively. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (160-190  a.d.  fl.),  wrote  a  commentary 
(Ta  7rcpt  tov  Sia/?oAov  Kal  rrjs  aTro/caAvi/'ca)?  Twavvov),  Eus.  iv.  26.  2  : 
Jerome,  De  vir.  illustr.  9,  understands  this  title  to  refer  to  two 
distinct  books.  This  work  of  Melito  is  noteworthy,  since  Sardis 
was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches.  Justin,  who  lived  at  Ephesus 
(circ.  135)  before  he  went  to  Rome,  is  the  first  to  declare  that 
Jap  was  written  by  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ:  Dial. 
lxxxi.  15,  Trap*  rjpiLV  &vyjp  ti?,  <5  dvo/x a  ’Iwdvv?;?,  cl?  tcov  d7rooTdAtt>v 
tov  Xpio-Tov,  iv  a7roKa\vil/€L  y evopicvr)  avra>  ^tAia  irr]  7roirj<T€iv  iv 
IcpovcraA^p,  tov?  to>  rjpLeripu)  Xpio’Ttv  7rtcrT cvo’avTa?  7rpo€(f>rjT€vo’€  : 
cf.  also  Apol.  i.  28  (which  refers  to  Apoc.  129);  Eus.  iv.  18.  8. 
Irenaeus  maintained  the  apostolic  authorship  of  all  the  Johannine 
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writings  in  the  N.T.,  but  the  evidence  for  his  views  has  to  be 
drawn  from  the  great  work  which  he  wrote  as  bishop  of  Lyons : 
see  below.  Apollonius,  a  writer  against  the  Montanists  in 
Phrygia  (circ.  210  a.d.),  used  Jap  of  John  as  an  authority  in  his 
controversy  (Eus.  v.  18.  14). 

In  Western  Syria. — Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  century,  cites  Jap  in  a  treatise  against 
Hermogenes  (Eus.  iv.  24),  Iv  <5  cV  rrjs  d7roKaA.v^cct)$  'luawov 
K€)(PVTat>  /xaprvptats. 

In  South  Gaul. — Irenaeus,  who  defended  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  all  the  N.T.  Johannine  writings,  carried  with  him  to 
Gaul  the  views  that  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  there,  as  Bishop 
of  Lyons  (177-202  a.d.),  he  wrote  his  great  work,  Against  all 
Heresies .  In  this  work  he  uses  such  expressions  as  Ioannes  in 
Apocalypsi,  iv.  14.  2,  17.  6,  18.  6,  21.  3,  v.  28.  2,  34.  2. 
Ioannes  Domini  discipulus  in  Apocalypsi,  iv.  20.  n,  v.  26.  1; 
in  Apocalypsi  videt  Ioannes,  v.  35.  2 ;  per  Ioannis  Apocalypsin, 
i.  26.  3.  See  Zahn,  Gesch.  N.T.  Kanons ,  i.  202,  note  2.  At  a 
slightly  earlier  date,  177,  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  (Eus. 
v.  1.  10,  45  (where  rfj  TrapOevv)  (JLyjTpt  =  the  Christian  Church),  55, 
58)  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Apoc.  144  121  199  2211,  the  last 
being  introduced  by  the  N.T.  formula  of  Canonical  Scripture — 

iva  rj  ypa(f>T]  vrXrjpuiOrj. 

In  Alexandria . — Clement  follows  the  general  tradition  of  the 
Church,  and  cites  Jap  as  scripture,  Paed.  ii.  119  (to  o-vfipoXiKov 
tuv  ypa<£aiv),  and  the  work  of  John  the  apostle,  Quis  dives ,  42, 
Strom,  vi.  106-107  (see  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  N.T.  Kanons ,  i.  205). 
Origen  accepts  John  the  Apostle  as  the  author  of  the  Jap,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  first  Epistle  {In  Ioann,  tom.  v.  3 ;  Lommatzsch, 
i.  165;  Eus.  vi.  25.  9).  The  upholders  of  Millenarianism  in 
Egypt,  against  whom  Dionysius  wrote,  appealed  to  the  Apocalypse 
(Eus.  vii.  24). 

In  Rome. — On  the  very  probable  use  of  our  author  by  Hermas 
we  have  adverted  above.  Of  this  work  the  Muratorian  Canon 
writes :  “  Pastorem  vero  nuperrime  temporibus  nostris  in  urbe 
Roma  Hermas  conscripsit.”  But  whether  Hermas  used  our 
author  or  not,  this  Canon  implies  that  Jap  was  universally 
recognized  at  Rome  :  “  Iohannes  enim  in  apocalypsi,  licet  septem 
ecclesiis  scribat,  tamen  omnibus  dicit,”  while  a  few  lines  later, 
according  to  the  most  natural  restoration  of  the  text,  he  states 
that  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  had  not  such  recognition. 
Hippolytus  (190-235  fl.),  in  his  Ilcpt  tov  ’Avr^ptcrrov  (ed.  Achelis, 
1897),  constantly  quotes  the  Apocalypse.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
f)  ypa<f>rj  (chap.  5)  and  its  author  a7roo-roXos  ical  pLaOrjTrjs  tov  Kvpiov 
(36).  See  Zahn,  i.  203  (note). 
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In  Carthage . — In  this  Church,  which  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Roman  Church,  Jap  enjoyed  an  unquestioned  authority  at  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century.  Tertullian  cites  quotations  from 
eighteen  out  of  its  twenty-two  chapters.  He  knows  of  only 
one  John,  the  Apostle,  and  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  doubts  of 
its  canonicity  save  on  the  part  of  Marcion.  He  names  it  the  in- 
strumentum  Joannis  {Dc  Resurrectione,  38)  and  the  instrumentum 
apostolicum  {Pud.  12).  See  Zahn,  i.  111,  203  sq.  The  Acts  of 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas  show  many  traces  of  dependence  on  our 
author,  as  §  4,  “  circumstantes  candidatos  milia  multa” :  §  1 2,  “  intro- 
euntes  vestierunt  stolas  Candidas  .  .  .  et  audivimus  vocem  unitam 
dicentium  Agios  agios  agios  sine  cessatione  .  .  .  et  vidimus  in 
medio  loco  sedentem  quasi  hominem  canum  .  .  .  et  in  dextra  et 
in  sinistra  seniores  viginti  quattuor.”  See  Zahn,  i.  203  sq. 

Thus  throughout  the  Christian  Church  during  the  2nd  cent, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  book  of  the  N.T.  so  well  attested  and 
received  as  Jap. 

§  3.  There  were>  however ,  two  distinct  protests  against  its 
Johannine  authorship  and  validity  in  the  2nd  century . — (a)  The 
first  of  these  came  from  Marcion.  He  rejected  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  strongly  Jewish  character  (Tert.  Adv .  Marc.  iv.  5),  and 
he  refused  to  recognize  John  as  a  canonical  writer  (iii.  14, 
“  Quodsi  Ioannem  agnitum  non  vis,  habes  communem  magistrum 
Paulum  ”). 

{b)  The  more  important  attack  came  from  the  Alogi — the 
name  given  to  them  by  Epiphanius  {Haer.  li.  3).1  This  sect 
{Haer.  li.  33)  rejected  both  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  and 
attributed  them  to  Cerinthus.  They  objected  to  the  sensuous 
symbolism  of  the  book,  and  urged  that  it  contained  errors  in 
matters  of  fact,  seeing  that  there  was  no  Church  at  Thyatira. 
Since  Epiphanius  draws  most  probably  upon  Hippolytus  (190- 
235)  for  his  information,  we  have  in  Epiphanius  a  nearly  con¬ 
temporaneous  account  of  these  opponents  of  Jap. 

With  these  Alogi,  as  Zahn  urges  (i.  223-227,  237-262,  ii. 
967-973),  the  sect  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  (iii.  11.  9)  is  to 
be  identified.  This  sect  was  anti-Montanist.  It  rejected  the 
Johannine  books  because  of  the  support  they  gave — the  Gospel 
through  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Apocalypse  through 
its  prophetic  character — to  this  Montanist  party.  Caius,  a 
Roman  Churchman,  though  not  one  of  the  Alogi,  also  rejected 
Jap  in  a  manifesto  {circ.  210  a.d.)  against  Proclus  the  Montanist 
on  the  ground  of  its  marvels  and  its  sensuous  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  and  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus  (Eus.  H.E.  iii.  28.  1-2). 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Caius  and  his  school 
rejected  the  Gospel. 

1  Tt  rf>6.ffKOv<TL  toLvvv  ol  "A Xoyoi :  tclijttjv  yap  aCroU  rldrjpu  ttjv  iTcowfilav. 
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The  writing  of  Caius  was  answered  by  Hippolytus1  (215  a.d.) 
in  a  work  entitled  Kc^aXata  KaTa  Valov  Kat  a7roXoyta  vi rep  r. 
i7roKa\u^€ws  *I(Davov,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in 
a  Commentary  of  Bar-Salibi  (Gwynn,  Hermathena, ,  vi.  397-418, 
vii.  137-150).  From  this  date  forward  no  Western  Churchman 
seriously  doubted  Jap.  In  Africa,  Cyprian  repeatedly  makes 
use  of  it. 

§  4.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Jap  reopened  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria ,  bishop  of  Alexandria ,  247-265  a.d. — 
Fragments  of  this  scholarly  and  temperate  criticism  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Ilept  *E7rayy6Xto)v)  are  preserved  in  Eusebius  (vii. 
24-25).  This  book  was  written  as  a  refutation  of  a  work  by 
Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  entitled  'EAcyxos  ’ AWrjyopKrTuv, 
which  sought  to  prove  that  the  promises  made  to  the  saints  in 
the  Scriptures  were  to  be  taken  literally  in  a  Jewish  sense  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Millennium  (Eus.  vii.  24).  In 
his  refutation  of  this  book  Dionysius  advances  many  grounds 
to  prove  that  Jap  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
and  1  John.  He  admits  its  claim  to  have  been  written  by  a 
John,  but  not  by  the  Apostle.  Some  of  the  arguments  we  have 
given  elsewhere  (see  p.  xl). 

If  modern  scholars  had  followed  the  lines  of  criticism  laid 
down  by  Dionysius  their  labours  would  have  been  immeasurably 
more  fruitful. 

§  5*  Jap  rejected  for  some  time  by  the  Syro- Palestinian  Church 
and  by  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor. — The  criticism  of  Dionysius 
in  discrediting  the  apostolic  authorship  of  Jap  discredited  also  its 
canonicity.  Eusebius  (260-340  a.d.)  evidently  agreed  with  the 
conclusions  of  Dionysius.  Seeking  to  carry  further  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  that  scholar,  he  suggests  that  Jap  was  written  by  John 
the  Elder  of  whom  Papias  wrote  (Eus.  iii.  39.  6).  He  is  doubtful 
(iii.  24.  18,  25.  4)  whether  to  reckon  it  among  the  accepted 
( o/jLo\oyovfx€va )  or  the  rejected  (voOa).  Some  years  later  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (315-386)  not  only  excluded  it  from  the  list  of 
canonical  books,  but  also  forbade  its  use  in  public  and  private. 
After  enumerating  the  books  of  the  N.T.  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
is  not  mentioned,  he  proceeds  to  say  ( Catech .  iv.  36,  ra  Se  Amra, 
jrayra  K€L(rO cd  iv  Sevripu).  Kat  ocra  pciv  iv  iKtcXycrlais  per)  avayiv- 
w(TK€Tai,  ra vra  paySe  Kara  cravrov  avay ivuicr re). 

The  influence  of  Dionysius*  criticism  spread  also  to  Asia 
Minor.  Thus  Jap  does  not  appear  in  Canon  60  of  the  Synod 
of  Laodicea  (arc.  360),  nor  in  Canon  85  of  the  Apost.  Constitutions 

1  Another  work  of  Hippolytus  in  defence  of  the  Johannine  writings  may  be 
inferred  from  the  list  of  works  engraven  on  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which 
the  statue  of  the  bishop  was  seated  :  virkp  rod  Kara  ’hodvi/rjv  cuayyeXlov  kolI 
diroKa\ij\f/€m.  See  Lightfoot,  St.  Clement ,  1.  ii.  420. 
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(Zahn,  ii.  177  sqq.,  197  sqq.),  nor  in  the  list  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (ob.  389).  Amphilochius  of  Iconium  (ob.  394) 
states  that  Jap  is  rejected  by  most  authorities  (ol  ttAciovs  8c  yc  | 
voOov  XiyovcrLv). 

The  school  of  Antioch  did  not  look  with  favour  on  Jap. 
Chrysostom  (ob.  407)  represented  this  school  in  Constantinople. 
Theodore  (350-428)  carried  with  him  the  views  of  this  school 
to  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia,  and  Theodoret  (386-457)  to  the  east 
to  Cyrrhus.  None  of  the  three  appears  to  have  mentioned  it. 

Other  lists  from  which  it  is  excluded  are  the  so-called  Synopsis 
of  Chrysostom,  the  List  of  60  Books,  and  the  Chronography  of 
Nicephorus. 

§  6.  Quite  independently  of  the  criticism  of  Alexandria,  Jap  was 
either  ignored  or  unknown  in  the  Eastern- Syrian  and  Armenian 
Churches  for  so?ne  centuries . — The  Apocalypse  formed  no  part  of 
the  Peshitto  Version  of  the  N.T.  which  was  made  by  Rabula  of 
Edessa,  41 1  (Burkitt,  St.  Ephraem  s  Quotations ,  p.  57).  The  gap 
was  afterwards  supplied  by  a  translation  in  508  by  Polycarpus  for 
Philoxenus  of  Mabug,  and  by  that  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  616.  On 
these  the  reader  should  consult  Gwynn,  The  Apocalypse  of  John  in 
Syria ,  pp.  xc-cv,  and  Bousset's  Offenbarung,  26-28.  But  it  took 
centuries  for  Jap  to  establish  itself  in  the  Syrian  Churches.  J unilius 
( De partibus  divinae  legis ,  i.  4),  who  reproduces  the  lectures  of  Paul 
of  Nisibis,  writes  (551  a.d.),  “De  Ioannis  apocalypsi  apud Orient- 
ales  admodum  dubitatur.”  Jacob  of  Edessa  (ob.  708)  cites  it  as 
Scripture,  and  yet  Bar  Hebraeus  (ob.  1208)  regards  it  as  the  work 
of  Cerinthus  or  the  other  John.  In  the  Armenian  Church  it 
first  appears  as  a  canonical  book  in  the  12th  century  (Conybeare, 
Armenian  Version  of  Revelation,  p.  64). 

§  7.  Jap  was  always  accepted  as  canonical  in  the  West ,  and 
this  same  attitude  towards  it  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Churches. — In  the  Church  of  the  West,  notwithstanding  the 
attacks  of  Gaius  and  the  rejection  of  its  apostolic  authorship  by 
Dionysius,  writers  were  unanimous-after  the  elaborate  defence  by 
Hippolytus  of  the  canonicftyiaof  Jap.  Only  Jerome  takes  up  a 
doubtful  attitude  towarda4t4^f?^while  in  Ep.  ad  Dardanum , 
129,  he  appears  inclined  -to  acceptqt,  elsewhere  (In  Ps.  149) 
he  ranks  it  in  a  class  midway  h^togSi  canonical  and  apocryphal. 
Jap  found  a  succession  o^*e>^Bmaers ^^n  Victorinus  of  Pettau 
(ob.  303),  Tyconius,  Primasiu'^,  i^diily  recorded  in  all  the 
Western  lists  of  the  canonii^yhill^  ^ 

In  Alexandria,  Athanasius  (293^g^ecognized  its  Johannine 
authorship  and  canonicity,  and  in^^^course  the  Greek  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Oecumenius,  Aifcfrea^SMk^thas. 

Thus  throughout  the'  wotld^^^^GH  ^nonicity  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  accepted  in  -the  _  i^th ^  #Wury  save  in  the 
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Nestorian  Church.  With  the  views  of  later  times  the  present 
work  is  not  here  concerned.  For  these,  readers  may  consult 
Bousset,  Offenbarung ,  19-34;  or  the  present  writer’s  Studies  in 
the  Apocalypse ,  1-78. 


XI. 

Object  of  the  Seer  and  his  Methods — Vision 
and  Reflection. 

§  1.  The  object  of  the  Seer  is  to  proclaim  the  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  to  assure  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
final  triumph  of  goodness,  not  only  in  the  individual  or  within 
its  own  borders,  not  only  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  in  their  relations  one  to  another,  but  also  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  Thus  its  gospel  was  from  the  beginning  at 
once  individualistic  and  corporate,  national  and  international  and 
cosmic.  While  the  Seven  Churches  represent  entire  Christendom, 
Rome  represents  the  power  of  this  world.  With  its  claims  to 
absolute  obedience,  Rome  stands  in  complete  antagonism  to 
Christ.  Between  these  two  powers  there  can  be  no  truce  or 
compromise.  The  strife  between  them  must  go  on  inexorably 
without  let  or  hindrance,  till  the  kingdom  of  the  world  has 
become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  This 
triumph  is  to  be  realized  on  earth.  There  is  to  be  no  legislation, 
no  government,  no  statecraft  which  is  not  finally  to  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  will  of  Christ.  Jap  is  thus  the  Divine  Statute  j 
Book  of  International  Law,  as  well  as  a  manual  for  the  guidance  1 
of  the  individual  Christian.  In  this  spirit  of  splendid  optimism 
the  Seer  confronts  the  world  wide  power  of  Rome  with  its 
blasphemous  claims  to  supremacy  over  the  spirit  of  man.  He 
is  as  ready  as  the  most  throughgoing  pessimist  to  recognize  the 
apparently  overwhelming  might  of  the  enemy,  but  he  does  not, 
like  the  pessimist,  fold  his  hands  in  helpless  apathy,  or  weaken 
the  courage  of  his  brethren  by  idle  jeremiads  and  tears. 
Gifted  with  an  insight  that  the  pessimist  wholly  lacks,  we  can 
recognize  the  full  horror  of  the  evils  that  are  threatening  to 
engulf  the  world,  and  yet  he  never  yields  to  one  despairing 
thought  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  God’s  cause  on  earth.  He 
greets  each  fresh  conquest  achieved  by  triumphant  wrong,  with 
a  fresh  trumpet  call  to  greater  faithfulness,  even  when  that  faithful¬ 
ness  is  called  to  make  the  supreme  self-sacrifice.  The  faithful 
are  to  follow  whithersoever  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  leads,  and 
for  such,  whether  they  live  or  die,  there  can  be  no  defeat,  and  so 
with  song  and  thanksgiving  he  marks  each  stage  of  the  world 
strife  which  is  carried  on  ceaselessly  and  inexorably  till,  as  in 
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i  Cor  1524'27,  every  evil  power  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  under  the 
earth  is  overthrown  and  destroyed  for  ever. 

§  2.  Methods  of  the  Seers  generally — psychical  experiences 
and  reflection  or  reason.— Prophecy  and  apocalyptic  for  the  most 
part  use  the  same  methods  for  learning  and  teaching  the  will  of 
God.  The  knowledge  of  the  prophet  as  of  the  Seer  came  through 
dreams,  visions,  trances,  and  through  spiritual,  and  yet  not 
unconscious,  communion  with  God — wherein  every  natural  faculty 
of  man  was  quickened  to  its  highest  power.  When  we  wish  to 
distinguish  the  prophet  and  the  seer,  we  say  that  the  prophet 
hears  and  announces  the  word  of  God,  whereas  the  seer  sees  and 
recounts  his  vision.  But  this  definition  only  carries  us  but  a 
little  way,  for  these  phenomena  are  common  to  both.  Hence 
we  must  proceed  further,  and  deal  with  the  means  which  the 
seer  uses  in  order  to  set  forth  his  message.  These  are  psychical 
experiences ,  and  reflection  or  rather  reason  embracing  the  powers 
of  insight \  imagination ,  and  judgment. 

Psychical  experiences. — These  consist  of  (a)  dreams;  (b)  dreams 
combined  with  translation  of  the  spirit ;  and  {c)  visions. 

(a)  Dreams.  —  Dreams  conveying  a  revelation .  —  Dreams 
play  a  great  r61e  in  Jewish  apocalypses.  They  are  found  in 
Dan  21  46  71;  in  1  Enoch  83-90,  2  Enoch  i2  etc.;  Test. 
Naph.  51  61  71 ;  4  Ezra  n1  123  I31*  13.  Such  dreams  are 
assigned  to  a  divine  source  and  are  regarded  as  conveying 
revelations  of  God.  Now  such  dreams  are  in  many  of  these 
passages  called  visions  :  cf.  Dan  45  71  8ls^- ;  1  Enoch  83-90,  where 
the  two  dreams  851  are  called  two  visions  in  83s ;  Test.  Levi, 
where  the  vision  of  81  is  called  a  dream  in  818;  Test.  Naph., 
where  what  is  called  dreams  in  71  is  called  visions  in  51 ;  4  Ezra, 
where  what  is  called  dreams  in  n1  131  is  called  visions  in 
1210  13s1*  25  1417.  In  2  Bar.  the  Seer  seems  to  have  waking 
visions,  except  in  361  531. 

Now  in  these  apocalypses  dreams  and  visions  are  equally 
authoritative  sourc.es  of  divine  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the  O.T. 
Cf.  1  Sam  28s  16,  Deut  I31*3,  Jer  23s5*32  27®  29s,  Joel  228.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  dreams  fall  into  the  background  in  the  1st 
cent.  a.d.  in  Christian  literature.1  Thus  the  Hebrew  Test. 
Naph.  (date  uncertain)  21  41  71*6  speaks  only  of  visions,  and  in 
313  treats  a  dream  as  no  true  source  of  divine  knowledge.  See 
my  edition  of  the  Test.  XII  Patriarchs ,  pp.  221-223.  In  the 
N.T.  dreams  are  not  divine  means  of  revelation  unless  in  Matt 
-[20  2 12-13. 19.  22  2719.  Hence  it  is  only  visions  that  are  recounted 

1  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  Talmud.  Belief  in  dreams  was  the  rule,  and 
disbelief  the  exception.  Cf.  Berakhoth  55-58,  Sanh.  30a,  Ber  28a,  Hor  13^. 
Sirach,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  dreams  are  vanity,  31  (34)1"8.  See 
Jewish  Encyc .  iv.  654  sqq. 
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in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  even  said  that  the  Seer  fell  asleep 
and  saw  a  vision.  It  is  simply  said,  “  I  saw.”  In  4  Ezra,  on  the 
other  hand,  sleep  precedes  the  visions  in  n1  13*  and  in  2  Bar 
361  531 *,  though  in  other  sections  this  element  of  the  dream  is 
wholly  wanting. 

(b)  Dreams  combined  with  a  translation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Seer . — Test.  Levi  2 5’9  51* 7.  This  combination  reappears  in 
Hermas,  Vis,  i.  I.  3,  acf>v7rvo)cra  kcu  'TrvtvfJLa  fxc.  eXafiev  kcu  air rjveyKtv 
fie  Si  avoSias  tivos. 

(c)  Visions. — In  these  the  ordinary  consciousness  seems  to 
be  suspended,  and  sensible  symbols  appear  to  be  literally  seen 
with  another  faculty.  These  visions  fall  into  three  classes. 

(a)  Visions  in  sleep . — All  the  dreams  mentioned  in  i.  (tf) 
above  which  are  called  visions  by  the  writers  could 
be  brought  under  this  head.  Cf.  Test.  Lev  81* 18. 

(/?)  Visions  in  a  trance . —  Cf.  Ezek  i1,  Test.  Jos  191,  2  Bar 
2  21  5  5 1-3  7  61,  Acts  IO10,  Apoc  I108^-  (iytvofirjv  iv 
TrvevfiaTi)  and  passim  where  kclI  cISov  is  used.  Yet 
the  latter  may  be  otherwise  explained,  as  we  shall  see. 

(y)  Visions  in  which  the  spirit  is  translated . — Ezek  312- 14  83, 
Dan  81'2,  1  Enoch  7116,  2  Enoch  31,  2  Bar  638<hi-, 
Asc.  Is  6-1 1,  Apoc.  41  173  2 110.  St.  Paul  (2  Cor 
123)  does  not  know  whether  in  his  vision  he  has 
experienced  an  actual  translation  of  the  spirit 
or  not.1 

(8)  Waking  visions . — Daniel  seems  to  experience  a  trance 
when  awake  in  io5,  Stephen  in  Acts  755,  Zacharias 
in  Luke  i11-20.  The  fundamental  ideas  underlying 
some  of  the  shorter  or  even  of  the  more  elaborate 
visions  in  our  author  may  belong  to  this  category, 
such  as  i10'20  41-8  79'17  ,83'5  I4h.  18-20  I52-4  20n-i5 

2 1 5a.  4d.  5b.  l-4abc  2  23"5. 

§  3.  Value  of  such  psychical  experiences  depends  not  on  their  being 
actual  experiences ,  but  on  their  source ,  their  moral  environment ,  and 
their  influence  on  character .2 — Of  the  reality  of  such  psychical 
experiences  no  modern  psychologist  entertains  a  doubt.  The 
value,  however,  of  such  experiences  is  not  determined  by  their 
reality,  but  by  facts  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  Real  psychical 
experiences  were  not  confined  to  Israel.  They  were  familiar 
at  the  oracular  shrines  of  the  ethnic  religions.  The  most 

1  For  similar  psychical  experiences  in  heathenism,  cf.  Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres,  5,  9  sq.  etc.  ;  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras- Li turgie. 

2  See  on  the  whole  question  of  this  chapter,  Joyce,  The  Inspiration  of 

Prophecy ,  1910;  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geistes ,  1899;  Weinel, 

Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geister>  1899. 
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celebrated  of  these  was  the  ancient  world  Oracle  at  Delphi. 
This  Oracle  exerted  generally  a  good  influence  on  Hellenic  life. 
But  the  hope  of  continuous  progress  by  such  agencies  among 
the  Greeks  was  foredoomed  from  the  outset  owing  to  two 
causes — the  first  being  their  association  with  polytheism  and 
other  corrupt  forms  of  religion,  and  the  second  being  the  failure 
of  Hellas  to  respond  to  the  moral  claims  as  it  had  done  to  those 
of  the  intellect.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  Israel,  where  seers  such 
as  Samuel  prepared  the  way  for  the  prophet,  and  moral  and 
religious  claims  received  a  progressive  and  ever  deepening 
response.  Now  prophet  and  seer  alike  had  dreams,  visions, 
and  trances,  and  these  psychical  experiences  in  Israel  were 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  heathen  seers  not  by  their 
greater  reality,  for  they  were  in  the  main  equally  real  in  both 
cases,  but  by  quite  a  different  standard,  i.e.  by  the  source  from 
which  they  sprang ,  the  environment  in  which  they  were  produced ,  and 
the  influence  they  exercised  on  the  will  and  character .  In  all  these 
respects  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  were  duly  authenticated  in  the 
O.T.  as  they  are  in  the  N.T. 

§  4.  Literal  descriptiofis  of  such  experiences  hardly  ever  pos¬ 
sible.  The  language  of  the  seer  is  sy7nbolic. — In  regard,  therefore, 
to  the  visions  recounted  by  our  author  and  other  O.T.  and 
N.T.  visionaries,  the  main  question  is  the  character  of  the 
religious  faith  they  express  and  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
they  enforce.  Whether  they  are  literal  descriptions  of  actual 
experiences  is  a  wholly  secondary  question.  A  literal  discription 
would  only  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  simplest  visions,  in 
which  the  things  seen  were  already  more  or  less  within  the  range 
of  actual  human  experience,  as,  for  instance,  in  Amos  81'2 
“  Thus  the  Lord  God  showed  me :  and  behold  a  basket  of 
summer  fruit.  And  he  said,  Amos,  what  seest  thou?  And  I 
said,  A  basket  of  summer  fruit.”  Cf.  Jer  i11 8q- 13  sqq\  But  in 
our  author  the  visions  are  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
nature,  and  the  more  exalted  and  intense  the  experience,  the 
more  incapable  it  becomes  of  literal  description.  Moreover,  if 
we  believe,  as  the  present  writer  does,  that  behind  these  visions 
there  is  an  actual  substratum  of  reality  belonging  to  the  higher 
spiritual  world,  then  the  seer  could  grasp  the  things  seen  and 
heard  in  such  visions,  only  in  so  far  as  he  was  equipped  for  the 
task  by  his  psychical  powers  and  the  spiritual  development 
behind  him.  In  other  words,  he  could  at  the  best  only  partially 
apprehend  the  significance  of  the  heavenly  vision  vouchsafed 
him.  To  the  things  seen  he  perforce  attached  the  symbols  more 
or  less  transformed  that  these  naturally  evoked  in  his  mind, 
symbols  that  he  owed  to  his  own  waking  experience  or  the 
tradition  of  the  past ;  and  the  sounds  he  heard  naturally  clothed 
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themselves  in  the  literary  forms  with  which  his  memory  was 
stored.  Thus  the  seer  laboured  under  a  twofold  disability.  His 
psychical  powers  were  generally  unequal  to  the  task  of  apprehending 
the  full  mea?iing  of  the  heavenly  vision ,  and  his  powers  of  expression 
were  frequently  unable  to  set  forth  the  things  he  had  apprehended. 

In  the  attempt  to  describe  to  his  readers  what  was  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  the  seer 
had  thus  constant  recourse  to  the  use  of  symbols.  Hence  in  his 
literary  presentment  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  the 
moments  of  transcendent  rapture,  the  images  he  uses  are 
symbolic  and  not  literal  or  pictorial.  In  fact,  symbolism  in 
regard  to  such  subjects  is  the  only  language  that  seer  and 
layman  alike  can  employ.  The  appeal  of  such  symbolism  is 
made  to  the  religious  imagination.  In  this  way  it  best  discloses 
the  permanent  truth  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle  and  vesture. 

§  5.  Highest  form  of  spiritual  experience. — There  is  a  higher 
form  of  spiritual  experience  than  either  that  of  the  prophetic 
audition  or  the  prophetic  vision.  In  this  higher  experience  the 
divine  insight  is  won  in  a  state  of  intense  spiritual  exaltation,  in 
which  the  self  loses  immediate  self-consciousness  without 
becoming  unconscious,  and  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
quickened  to  their  highest  power.  Therein  the  soul  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  truth  or  God  Himself.  The  light,  that  in  such  high 
experience  visits  the  wrestling  spirit,  comes  as  a  grace,  an  insight 
into  reality,  which  the  soul  could  never  have  achieved  by  its  own 
unaided  powers,  and  yet  can  come  only  to  the  soul  that  has 
fitted  itself  for  its  reception.  In  such  experience  the  eye  of 
the  seer  may  see  no  vision,  the  ear  of  the  seer  hear  no  voice,  and 
yet  therein  is  spiritual  experience  at  its  highest.  Such  experiences 
must  ever  be  beyond  the  range  of  literal  description.  They  can 
only  be  suggested  by  symbols.  They  cannot  be  adequately 
expressed  by  any  human  combination  of  words  or  sounds  or 
colours.  At  the  same  time  such  spiritual  experiences  of  the  seer 
have  their  analogies  in  those  of  the  musician,  poet,  painter,  and 
scholar. 

§  6.  Reason  embracing  the  powers  of  insight ,  imagination ,  and 
judgment. — In  the  manifold  experiences  enumerated  in  §  2,  4-5, 
the  use  of  the  reason  is  always  presupposed,  but  as  the  secondary 
and  not  the  primary  agent  in  action,  save  perhaps  in  §  5.  Under 
this  heading,  however,  we  deal  rather  with  the  normal  use  of  the 
reason,  while  the  seer  makes  (a)  an  arrangement  of  the  materials 
so  as  to  construct  a  divine  theodicee  or  philosophy  of  religion ; 

( b )  in  his  creation  of  allegories  ;  (c)  in  the  adaptation  of  traditional 
materials  to  his  own  purpose  and  their  reinterpretation ;  (d)  in 
the  conventional  use  of  the  phrase  “  I  saw.” 

(a)  Arrangement  of  materials. — Now,  whereas  the  collected 
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works  of  a  prophet  do  not  necessarily  and  in  point  of  fact  never 
show  strict  structural  unity  and  steady  development  of  thought, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  seer,  and  above  all  other  seers  with  the 
work  of  our  author,  which  exhibits  these  characteristics  in  an 
unparalleled  degree.  The  reader  has  only  to  consult  the  Plan 
of  the  Book  (pp.  xxiii-xxviii)  to  be  assured  of  this  fact.  The  work 
of  the  artist  and  thinker  is  seen  not  only  in  the  perfectness  of  the 
form  in  which  many  of  the  visions  are  recorded,  but  also  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  individual  visions  are  woven  together  in 
order  to  represent  the  orderly  and  inevitable  character  of  the 
divine  drama.  For  not  a  single  vision,  save  the  three  that  are 
proleptic,  can  be  removed  from  the  text  without  inflicting  irre¬ 
parable  damage  on  the  whole  work.  The  philosophical  and 
dramatic  character  of  Jap  is  due  to  the  Seer  as  a  religious 
thinker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  visions,  where  these 
are  not  freely  constructed  or  borrowed  from  sources,  are  due  to 
his  visionary  experiences.  Apocalyptic,  and  not  prophecy,  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  great  idea  that  all  history,  alike  human, 
cosmological,  and  spiritual,  is  a  unity. 

(b)  Allegories  freely  constructed, — The  seers  make  use  not 
infrequently  of  allegory.  Allegories  are  generally  freely  con¬ 
structed  and  figurative  descriptions  of  real  events  and  persons. 
With  this  form  of  literature  we  might  compare  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Their  object  is  to  lay  bare  the  eternal  issues  that  are 
at  stake  in  the  actual  conflicts  of  the  day.  Dan  n,  i  Enoch 
85-90,  2  Bar  liii-lxxiv,  4  Ezra  n-12,  are  undoubtedly  freely 
invented  allegories. 

The  work  of  the  seer  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  his 
adoption  of  this  literary  form  in  order  to  publish  his  message  to 
the  world.  The  question  of  importance  is  not  the  form  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  but  the  nature  of  the  religious  conviction  which  has 
therein  found  expression .  The  Seven  Seals  and  the  Seven  Bowls 
may  in  part  be  ranked  under  this  division  and  in  part  under  the 
next. 

(c)  Adaptation  of  traditional  material. — Our  Seer  had  many 
sources  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  freely  laid  them  under 
contribution,  re-editing  and  adapting  them  to  their  new  contexts. 
If  we  admit  his  right  to  construct  allegories  freely  to  convey  his 
message  to  the  Church,  he  had  the  same  right  to  use  traditional 
material  for  the  same  purpose.  In  fact,  all  the  Jewish  writers  of 
apocalypses  did  so.  The  sealing  of  the  144,000,  74-8,  and  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  2i9-222* 14_15* 17,  are  constructed  and  re¬ 
written  largely  out  of  pre-existing  material,  but  their  meaning  is 
in  the  main  transformed.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  sources  have 
not  been  wholly  adapted  to  the  contexts  into  which  they  have 
been  introduced'  by  the  Seer.  See  p.  lxii  sqq. 
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(d)  Coitventional  use  of  the  phrase  “I  saw” — Just  as  the 
prophet  came  to  use  the  words  “thus  saith  the  Lord,”  even 
when  there  was  no  actual  psychical  experience  in  which  he 
heard  a  voice,  so  he  came  to  use  the  words  “  I  saw  ”  when  there 
was  no  actual  vision.  The  same  conventional  use  of  both  these 
phrases  belongs  to  apocalyptic  as  well  as  to  prophecy.  They 
serve  simply  to  express  the  divine  message  with  which  the 
prophet  or  the  seer  is  entrusted.  How  far  this  use  prevails  in 
Jap  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  We  might,  however,  place 
The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  under  this  category.  These 
letters,  if  the  present  writer’s  hypothesis  is  correct,  were  written 
by  our  author  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  They  are  assigned 
to  Christ  in  our  text  in  the  words  to  wcf/ta  Xiyu  (27- 1L  17  etc.). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  the  N.T.  For  the 
words  of  the  prophets  practically  claim  a  divine  authority.  Cf. 
Acts  5lsqq*,  i  Cor  54-5,  i  Tim  i20.  Such  words  are  not  merely 
men’s  words;  cf.  ra Se  Xkyti  to  t-i/cv/wi,  Acts  2111,  as  Agabus 
declares,  also  756.  In  1  Tim  41  the  words  to  Trvtvfia  prjTws  Xkyei 
are  equivalent  to  “a  certain  prophet  has  said.”  In  these  ex¬ 
pressions  the  person  of  the  prophet  is  ignored.  Now  our  author 
claims  to  belong  to  the  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  he  can 
rightly  use  the  phrase  to  7 rvevfxa  Xkyei  to  express  his  convictions 
as  a  prophet. 


XII. 

Some  Doctrines  of  our  Author. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  what  God  in  Christ 
has  done  for  the  world,  but  what  He  will  yet  do,  and  what  the 
assured  consummation  will  be.  It  is  therefore  the  Gospel  of 
faith  and  hope,  and  seeks  to  inspire  the  Churches  anew  in  these 
respects ;  for  that  the  end  is  nigh.  As  it  sets  forth  its  theme,  it 
instructs,  though  incidentally,  and  its  teaching  is  always  fresh 
and  in  some  respects  unique. 

§  1.  The  doctrine  of  God. — If  the  doctrine  of  God  were  drawn 
only  from  the  direct  statements  which  the  Apocalypse  makes  on 
this  subject,  though  in  some  respects  it  would  transcend  the  level 
reached  in  the  O.T.  (as  in  its  teaching  on  God’s  fatherhood,  etc.), 
in  many  others  (such  as  His  infinite  mercy  and  forgiveness)  it 
would  fall  far  short  of  it.  Many  scholars  have  emphasized  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  insisted  accordingly  on  the 
Jewish  character  of  its  doctrine  of  God.  But  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion  betrays  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  question  at 
issue.  The  Christian  elements  are  not  dwelt  upon  because  they 
can  all  be  inferred  from  what  the  Book  teaches  regarding  the 
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Son ;  for  all  that  the  Son  has  and  is  is  derived  from  the  Father. 
Hence  the  conception  of  the  Father  under  this  heading  must  be 
completed  from  that  of  the  Son  in  the  next.  The  conception  is 
on  the  whole  severely  monotheistic. 

{a)  First  as  regards  the  ethical  side,  God  is  holy,  righteous, 
and  true.  He  alone  is  holy  (/xovos  oo-ios,  154  165 :  cf.  4®  610) ;  He 
is  the  True  One,  610  (akrjOivos  =  aXrjQrjs  in  our  author),  who  keepeth 
covenant ;  with  this  truthfulness  is  associated  His  righteousness  in 
judgment,  15s  167  191*2.  From  these  spring  His  wrath  against 
sin,  617  n18  1915;  and  His  avenging  of  all  the  wrongs  done  on 
the  earth,  610  192.  He  is  the  Judge  of  all  the  dead,  2011'15. 

(b)  The  gracious  attributes  of  God  are  not  brought  forward, 
but  are  rather  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  He  is  called  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  i6  227  3s-21  141,  and  the  Father  also 
of  all  such  as  conquer,  217,  and  will  dwell  with  them  and 
be  their  God  for  ever,  213.  Herein  is  the  consummation  of  all 
the  world’s  travail.  The  divine  world  is  to  come  into  the  world 
of  history  and  realize  itself  there,  seeing  that  all  things  come  from 
God  and  end  in  God.  But  this  idea  belongs  in  part  to  (c). 

(e)  God  is  everlasting  and  omnipotent.  First,  as  everlasting,  He 
is  designated  as  6  fjv  koX  6  wv  Kal  6  ep^o/Acvos,  i4  4® ;  6  o>v  Kal  6  rjvy 
II17  165  (see  vol.  i.  10  sq.)  ;  6  £o>v  €19  t.  aiwvas  r.  aitova>v,  49  IO6  157. 
Next,  He  is  omnipotent.  Our  author’s  favourite  expression  for 
this  idea  is  /cvpios  (>i614  1915)  o  Otos  6  TravroKpaTu>py  4s  n17  153 
i67, 14  i96, 15  2 122;  He  is  also  designated  6  Seo-woTrjs,  610;  oKvpios 
(  +  >7/*(ov,  1115),  1115  141  3I54;  Kvptos  6  Oeos,  22s;  6  Kvpios  Kal  6 
0eos  411.  But  though  omnipotent,  His  omnipotence  is 

ethically  and  not  metaphysically  conceived.  It  is  not  uncon¬ 
ditioned  force.  That  He  possesses  such  absolute  power  is  an 
axiom  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  He  will  not  use  it,  since  such 
use  of  it  would  compel  the  recognition  of  His  sovereignty,  not 
win  it,  would  enslave  man,  not  make  him  free.  Hence  the 
recognition  of  this  sovereignty  advances  pari  passu  with  the 
advance  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth,  and  each  fresh  advance  is 
followed  by  thanksgivings  in  heaven ;  for  the  perfect  realization 
of  God’s  Kingdom  in  the  world  is  the  one  divine  event  to  which 
the  whole  creation  moves,  411  513  712  n16. 

(d)  He  is  the  Creator,  411  147.  Yet  see  §  2  (c)  on  the  cre¬ 
ative  activity  of  Christ. 

(e)  He  is  the  Judge  of  all  the  dead,  2011'15. 

§  2  Jesus  Christ — The  teaching  of  our  author  on  this  subject 
is  very  comprehensive.  Only  the  main  points  of  it  can  be  dealt 
with  under  the  following  heads,  which  are  not  always  logically 
distinct  (a)  The  Historical  Christ,  (b)  The  Exalted  Christ. 
(c)  The  Unique  Son  of  God.  (d)  The  Great  High  Priest. 
(e)  The  Pre-existent  Christ.  (/)  The  Divine  Christ. 
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(a)  The  Historical  Christ. — He  is  most  frequently  designated 
by  His  personal  name  “Jesus,”  i9  1217  1412  etc.,  occasionally  by 
the  originally  official  name  “Christ,”  n15  1210  2o4-6,  and  by  the 
combination  of  the  two,  i1-2*6  2221.  He  is  of  Israelitish  birth, 
being  the  Root  of  David,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  55,  and 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  I21'3-5,  i.e.  they vvrj 
irepi/3efi\Y]jjLevr]  rov  fjXiov.  That  there  is  no  reference  here  to  the 
Virgin  Birth  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  our  author  is  here  using 
a  Jewish  source,  which  naturally  represented  the  Messiah  as  one 
born  naturally  in  the  midst  of  the  community.  Besides,  “the 
woman  ”  has  other  children  (1217  rwv  Aoujw  rov  (nripp.aros  avrrjs). 
Thus  the  faithful  are  sons  of  this  woman  as  Jesus  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  become  sons  of  God,  217,  which  Jesus  is  originally 
and  uniquely  (i6  227  3s* 21  141).  He  has  twelve  apostles,  2114; 
His  crucifixion  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to,  n8 ;  His  resurrection, 
i5* 18,  and  ascension,  321  125. 

(b)  The  Exalted  Christ . — Nowhere  in  the  N.T.  is  the  glory  of 
the  exalted  Christ  so  emphasized.  He  is  said  to  be  “  Like  a 
Son  of  Man,”  i13  1414 — an  apocalyptic  expression  first  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  1  Enoch  461,  denoting  a  supernatural  Being  in 
dignity  above  the  angels.  He  is  described  as  the  Faithful 
Witness,  the  Sovereign  of  the  dead,  the  Ruler  of  the  living,  i5; 
as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  so  the  exclusive  Mediator 
of  salvation  (€^<u  Tas  kAcis  rov  tfavarov  Kal  rov  a Sou,  I18).  He 
is  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Centre  of  all  its  life 
(ev  pL€(ra)  rwv  Au^vioiv,  i13  21)  and  the  Master  of  its  destinies 

iv  rrj  Sc£ia  x€LPL  avrou  aorepas  e^TTa,  i16),  chastening  its  individual 
members  and  judging  them  from  love  and  in  love,  319;  promis¬ 
ing  them  that  conquer  in  the  coming  tribulation  every  blessing 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  27-  n- 17*  26*28  3s- 12-  21 ;  embracing  them 
in  a  perfect  fellowship,  320,  and  glorifying  all  who  depart  in  this 
fellowship  with  the  beatitude  pronounced  by  God  Himself,  1413. 
And  even  over  those  who  are  without  the  borders  of  the  Church, 
He  exercises  a  silent  yet  real  sway,  which  more  and  more  will 
come  into  manifestation  and  break  in  pieces  the  hostile  peoples, 
2 27  125  1915;  for  He  is  “King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,” 
17I4  !gi6#  And  jjim  is  committed  the  Messianic  judgment, 

j7  I414.  18-20  I911-21  2q7-10  2212. 

(c)  As  Unique  Son  of  God ,  Pre-existent  and  Divine. — Whereas 

the  faithful  become  sons  of  God,  217,  He  is  Son  of  God  essentially, 
j6  2 is.  27  21  I4i#  He  is  “the  Word  of  God,”  1918,  “the  Holy, 

the  True,”  37,  even  as  God  is,  610;  “the  First  and  the  Last,”  i17 
28  2213b ;  “  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,” 
2  2 18 — titles  that  are  used  by  God  of  Himself  in  216  as  denoting 
the  source  and  goal  of  all  things.  In  the  light  of  these  words  we 
can  rightly  interpret  314  r\  dpxy]  tjJs  KTtVews  rov  6eov.  This  does 
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not  mean  the  first  ktiW  of  God  (as  in  Prov  822),  but  the  active 
principle  in  creation — the  ama  or  cause.  The  words,  “  I  am  He 
that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
i17'18,  recall  to  some  extent  the  divine  name  “which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  00016/’  i4  48.  He  sits  with  God  on  His 
throne,  321  717  125,  “the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  221-  3 
The  divine  worship  offered  to  Christ  in  512  is  described  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  offered  to  God  in  410,  and  the  same  hymn  of 
praise  is  sung  in  honour  of  both  Christ,  513,  and  God,  710,1  and 
during  the  Millennial  reign  the  saints  minister  to  Him  as 
to  God,  206.  Many  designations  which  belong  alone  to  God  in 
the  O.T.  are  freely  used  of  Christ.  He  is  described  in  i14* 15  in 
terms  used  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  in  Dan  79.  He  searcheth  the 
heart  and  the  reins,  223,  as  God  in  Jer  1710,  Ps  710.  His  are  the 
seven  eyes  that  are  sent  out  into  all  the  earth,  56,  as  are  those  of 
Yahweh,  Zech  410 :  as  Yahweh’s  garments  in  Is  6$l- 2,  His  are 
sprinkled  with  blood,  1913;  and  as  Yahweh  in  Deut  io17,  He  also 
is  Lord  of  lords,  1714.  Our  author  thus  appears  to  co-ordinate 
God  and  Christ.  Yet  the  relation  is  one  rather  of  subordination 
than  of  equality.  He  never  goes  so  far  as  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  He  does  not  state  that  God  and  Christ  are  one, 
nor  does  he  ever  call  Him  God.  And  yet  He  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  God — the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  the  impression 
conveyed  is  that  in  all  that  He  is,  and  in  all  that  He  does,  He 
is  one  with  the  Father,  and  is  a  true  revelation  of  God  in  the 
sphere  of  human  history.  Only  in  three  definite  respects  is  He 
represented  as  second  to  the  Father.  First,  absolute  existence 
is  not  attributed  to  Him  as  to  the  Father — the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  words,  6  wv  kcu  6  kcu  6  ipxo^v os,  i4  4s  (n17  166). 
Yet  see  i17  28  2213  above.  Next,  the  final  Judgment  belongs  to 
the  Father  alone,  2011'15.  Thirdly,  though  He  is  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  in  creation,  314,  it  is  the  Father  who  is  the  Creator,  411  147.2 

1  Our  author  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  impassable  gulf  that  separates  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  and  the  mediating  angel  sternly  refuses  such  worship 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  due  to  God  alone,  229. 

2  It  must, not  be  overlooked  that  Christ’s  fitness  to  undertake  the  shaping  of 
the  world’s  destinies  is  attributed  to  His  faithfulness  unto  death.  He  had 
earned  it  by  His  self-sacrifice  : 

“Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  book 
And  to  open  the  seals  thereof ; 

For  thou  wast  slain,  t 

And  hast  redeemed  unto  God  with  thy  blood 

Men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation, 

And  hast  made  them  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests, 

And  they  shall  reign  upon  the  earth,”  59* 10. 

Again  in  226*28  Christ  promises  to  make  those  that  conquer  rulers  over  the 
heathen — even  as  He  too  had  received  this  power  from  His  Father,  and  in  321 
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(d)  As  Great  High  Priest :  Lamb  of  God. — It  is  probable 
that  Christ  is  represented  as  a  priest  in  i13  where  He  is  “  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot.”  But  this  idea  is  wholly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  another,  expressed  by  the  designation  “the  Lamb,” 
where  Christ  is  not  the  Priest  but  the  Lamb  slain.  This  desig¬ 
nation  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  our  author  in  reference  to 
Christ.  But  in  this  phrase  two  ideas  quite  distinct  are  com¬ 
bined,1  the  most  prominent  one — a  Christian  development — is 
that  of  the  Lamb  as  a  victim — apvtov  .  .  .  u>s  icrcfHiyp.ivov,  56-  12 
1211  138  and  elsewhere.  The  second  idea — derived  from 
1  Enoch  and  Test.  XII  Patr. — is  that  of  a  lamb  who  is  a  leader 
— either  a  spiritual  leader,  as  in  717  I41- 4,  cf.  1  Enoch  Sg45  where 
Samuel  is  so  symbolized,  or  a  military  leader,  56,  i.e.,  a  lamb 
“  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,”  that  is,  a  Being  of  transcen¬ 
dent  power  and  knowledge :  the  Messiah  is  so  symbolized  in 
1  Enoch  9038,  Test.  Jos  198.2  This  conception,  which  is  borrowed 
in  the  main  from  Jewish  Apocalyptic,  comes  to  the  front  in  1714, 
where  it  is  foretold  that  the  ten  Parthian  kings  will  war  with  the 
Lamb  and  the  Lamb  will  overcome  them — to  apviov  viKrjcrei 
avrovs  (cf.  Test.  Jos.  198,  in  footnote  2  below,  for  the  same  words 
applied  to  the  Jewish  Messiah). 

But  these  two  ideas  are  merged  together  by  our  author,  as  wre 
see  in  56.  The  Lamb  is  at  once  the  triumphant  Messiah,  lead¬ 
ing  His  people  to  victory,  and  the  suffering  Messiah  who  lays 
down  His  life  for  His  people.  This  latter  conception  is  non- 
Jewish.3  But  after  the  death  of  Christ  this  fact  was  soon 

to  make  them  share  in  His  throne  even  as  His  Father  had  made  Him  to 
share  in  His  throne  because  of  His  having  proved  a  conqueror. 

1  See  Expository  1910,  vol.  x.  173-187,  266-281.  Spitta,  Streitfragen  dor 
Geschichte  Jesu :  Das  Johannes-Evangelium  als  Quelle  der  Geschichte  Jesti, 
1910.  I  have  strengthened  the  evidence  adduced  by  Spitta  by  further  facts 
from  1  Enoch  and  the  Testaments  in  the  next  note. 

2  This  usage  is  well  attested  in  1  Enoch,  where,  8g45  (161  B.c.),  Samuel  as  a 
leader  is  called  a  lamb,  and  likewise  David  and  Solomon,  8945,  48,  before  they 
were  anointed  kings.  All  the  faithful  in  the  early  Maccabean  period  are  also 
called  lambs,  90s*  8,  but  all  these  are  without  horns.  In  909*  12,  however,  there 
arise  “horned  lambs,”  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  such  a  lamb  “with  a  great 
horn.”  Thus  “the  horned  lamb” is  a  symbol  for  the  leader  of  the  Jewish 
Theocracy.  But  it  is  also  used  of  the  Messiah  in  I  Enoch  9038  and  in  the 
Test.  Joseph  198  (109-107  b.c.),  where  the  words,  TrpoTjXdev  dpv6s,  kclI  .  .  . 
tt fora.  r&  OrjpLa  tippuop  xar  ai rrov  koI  ivUrjaev  afirb  6  dpvds,  refer  to  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  most  probably  to  John  Hyrcanus.  Now,  since  the  author  of  the 
Testaments  regarded  John  Hyrcanus  as  the  Messiah  (see  my  edition  of  Test . 
XII  Patr .  pp.  xcvii-viii,  Reub  67’12,  Levi  814  18,  Jud  241*3,  Jos  I95'9h  it 
follows  that  the  term  “lamb,”  or  more  particularly  “horned  lamb,”  was  in 
apocalyptic  writings  a  symbol  for  the  Messiah.  In  our  author  the  former 
appears  in  1714,  the  latter  in  56.  In  1311  the  second  Beast  assimilates  itself  to 
the  horned  lamb,  i.e,,  to  the  Messiah  :  see  vol.  i.  358. 

3  See  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  der  sterbende  Messias  der  Synagoge  im 
ersten  nachchrist lichen  Jahrtausend,  1888. 
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explained,  as  already  foretold  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
passage  as  Is  537  “  As  the  lamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  that  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  yea,  he  openeth  not 
his  mouth.”  In  Acts  832’33  this  passage  is  interpreted  of  Christ. 

Under  the  designation  “  the  Lamb,”  therefore,  there  lies  the 
ideas  of  sacrifice  and  triumphant  might.  Out  of  love  to  man 
and  with  a  view  to  redeem  him,  Jesus  sacrifices  Himself  (i5 

ru>  aya7iwTi  rj/Aas  /cat  XvcravTL  fj/Aas  ck  twv  afxapTLojv  rfi jlojv  /cat 
ZTTOLrjaev  rj/xa s  fSaonXelav,  t€/)€  is  tw  &€(S  :  59  iacfxiyrjs  /cat  rjyopacra s 

T(p  iv  TO)  aipLOTL  (TOV  €K  TTCtcn/S  < f>v\YJS  .  .  .  KOLl  €7rOt^(ra5  dVTOVS 

to)  0€a>  rjpLQiv  f3aari\eioLv  kcll  Lpc ts).  The  conquest  of  sin  is  only 
to  be  achieved  through  self-sacrifice.  Nothing  but  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  holy  love  can  overcome  the  principle  of  selfishness 
and  sin  that  dominates  the  world.  The  Lamb  who  conquers 
is  the  Lamb  who  has  given  Himself  up  as  a  willing  sacrifice. 
But  the  principle  of  love  going  forth  in  sacrifice  is  older  than 
the  world,  138 — the  Lamb  was  slain  from  its  foundation.  And  he 
who  would  follow  Christ  must  conquer  in  like  fashion  (321  6  vlkwv 
Slocto)  a vt(i)  KaOcarai  p.€T  ipcov  iv  t(2  Opovv  pcov ,  o>s  Kayo)  ivLKrjara 
/cat  eKa^tcra  ^ttera  tov  7raTpos  pcov  iv  tw  Opovco  avrov).  The  aim  of 
Christ's  work  is  not  the  cancelling  of  guilt,  but  the  destruction 
of  sin  in  the  sinner,  his  spiritual  deliverance  and  redemption. 
Only  by  His  life  and  death  can  He  win  man  from  sin  :  this  is 
the  cost  incurred.  Hence  the  figure  of  purchase  is  used  59  143, 
but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  ransom  paid  to  God  or  a  lower 
being. 

Hence,  since  the  Lamb  as  the  Redeemer  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  of  God,  56  717,  and  the  throne  of  God  is  His  throne, 
2  21*3,  everything  that  is  affirmed  of  the  Son  is  to  be  affirmed  of 
the  Father.  The  Son  is  a  revelation  of  the  Father  on  the  stage 
of  the  world’s  history.  Hence,  as  the  Father  is  supreme  in 
power,  He  is  supreme  in  love  going  forth  in  sacrifice.  Thus  the 
principle  of  self-sacrificing  love  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead.  God’s  almightiness  is  not  only  a  moral  force,  as  we 
have  already  seen  (see  §  1  (r)  ad  fin.\  but  a  redemptive  one, 
which  can  only  realize  itself  in  moral  and  spiritual  victory. 
Thus  divine  omnipotence  and  divine  love  and  self-sacrifice  are 
indissolubly  linked  together  for  the  world’s  redemption — from 
eternity  and  for  evermore. 

§  3.  The  Spirit. — There  is  no  definitely  conceived  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  in  our  author.  In  i4  the  editor  sought  to  introduce 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  inserting  /cat  <bro  rd>v  iirra 

7TV€Vp.dTO)V  TO ')V  ivd)7TLOV  TOt)  OpOVOV  dVTOV  l  See  VOl.  i.  II--I3.  But 

such  a  grotesque  conception  has  no  place  in  our  author.  In  the 
words  to  Trvevpia  Xeyct  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  meant  in  27-  n* 17* 29 
36- ls* 22 ;  for  in  all  the  seven  Epistles  the  Speaker  is  Christ. 
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The  same  is  true  in  1413  2217.  See  vol.  ii.  179;  vol.  i.  Introd. 
xi.  §  6  (d). 

§  4.  Doctrine  of  Works. — The  necessity  of  works  is  strongly 
enforced  in  our  author,  since  men’s  works  follow  with  them,  and 
men  are  judged  according  to  their  works,  2012  2212,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  books,  2012.1  These  doctrines  imply  man’s  free 
will  and  self-determination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
“book  of  life,”  138  178,  seems  to  express  divine  predestination. 
But  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  need  express  nothing  more 
than  God’s  omniscience  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
words  kXtjtol ,  €k\k€toL  Kai  ttkttol,  1714,  set  forth  God’s  share  and 
man’s  share  in  man’s  salvation :  the  call  (kX^o-is)  remains 
ineffective  without  faith  (Trio-rts) — a  word  which  in  our  author 
means  faithfulness  or  fidelity  in  219  1310,  and  can  also  be  so  in 
213  1412. 

But  what  does  our  author  mean  by  “  works  ”  ?  These  are 
not  observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  since  our  author  never 
mentions  it  and  nowhere  admits  of  any  obligation  arising  from 
it.  Nor  does  it  mean  isolated  fulfilments  even  of  the  command- 
ments  of  God  or  of  Christ.  They  stand  for  the  moral  character 
as  a  whole,  and  are  not  in  their  essence  outward  at  all  though 
they  lead  of  necessity  to  outward  acts.  But,  so  far  as  they 
issue  in  outward  acts,  they  are  regarded  by  our  author  simply  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  inner  life  and  character.  That  this  is 
our  author’s  teaching  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  pas¬ 
sages.  In  22  the  “  works  ”  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  are  defined 
as  consisting  in  “labour  and  endurance.”  The  first  of  these  is 
certainly  manifest.  In  219  we  have  a  very  instructive  definition, 
oTSa  crov  ra  Ipya  Kal  ttjv  ayaTrrjv  kou  tyjv  7tl(ttlv  Kal  ryv  SiaKovtav 
Kal  rrjv  vtto fxovyjv .  The  first  Kai  is  used,  of  course,  epexegetically. 
“  Love,  faith,  service,  and  endurance  ”  define  the  epya.  See  vol.  i. 
371  sqq.  In  32  watchfulness  is  enjoined,  and  210  faithfulness 
unto  death.  The  “  works  of  Jesus,”  226,  are  those  which  originate 
in  faithfulness  to  Jesus. 

The  righteous  acts  of  the  martyrs  not  to  be  ide?itified  with  their 
white  garments . — The  righteous  acts  of  the  saints  are  thus, 
according  to  our  author,  the  manifestation  of  the  inner  life  and 
character — the  character  a  man  takes  with  him  when  he  leaves 
this  life.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  clause  to  yap  pxxra-ivov 
ra  StKaiw/uLara  rwv  aytW  eoriv,  in  198,  misrepresents  the  teaching 
of  our  author  and  is  an  intrusion.  For  neither  the  righteous 
acts  nor  the  character  of  the  martyrs  form  the  garment  of  their 
souls,  seeing  that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  in  heaven,  611,  are 
described  as  lacking  such  garments  for  a  time,  though  they 

1  In  2 23  the  judgment  is  not  eschatological,  but  that  which  takes  place  in 
this  world. 
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possess  righteous  acts  and  righteous  character  in  a  supereminent 
degree:  see  Introd.  vol.  i.  184-188.  Hence  the  garments  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  righteousness  which  they  take  with  them, 
1413,  but  with  the  spiritual  bodies  which  are  assigned  by  God  to 
them,  which  in  611  (note)  and  3s  (note)  are  described  as  white 
garments.  Faith  has  an  heroic  quality  in  our  author.  It 
leads  to  endurance,  219,  to  faithfulness  in  persecution,  213  1310, 
even  when  this  ends  in  death,  210  1413.  In  21S  1412  7t(<tti$  is 
followed  by  an  objective  genitive,  in  219  1310  by  a  subjective. 
In  the  latter  case  it  means  “fidelity”  or  “faithfulness.”  In 
fact  it  could  be  so  rendered  in  all  four  passages. 

§  5.  The  first  Resurrection ,  the  Millennium ,  and  the  second 
Resurrection . — Since  these  subjects  are  so  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
Commentary,  I  shall  content  myself  with  summarizing  the  results 
arrived  at  there. 

The  first  Resurrection. — Only  the  martyrs  share  in  the  first 
resurrection,  2o4*6.  These  reign  with  Christ  for  1000  years  in 
the  Jerusalem  that,  coming  down  from  heaven,  2i9-222* 14-16* 17 
forms  the  seat  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  (see  vol.  ii.  184).  To 
them  is  committed  the  re-evangelization  of  the  world,  21 24  2  214-17, 
which  is  promised  in  ii15  146-7  154.  Into  the  Holy  City  pour 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  are  healed  of  their  spiritual  diseases, 
2 124*27.  Without  this  city  are  sorcerers  and  fornicators  and 
murderers,  2215.  At  the  close  of  this  kingdom  the  unrepentant 
nations  rebel  afresh  and  are  destroyed,  and  thereon  follows  the 
final  judgment.  See  vol.  ii.  182  sqq. 

The  second  Resurrectio?i. — The  former  heaven  and  earth 
vanish  before  the  final  judgment.  Only  the  dead  arise  for 
judgment  by  God.  These  are  the  righteous  who  had  not 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  wicked.  The  former  come  forth 
from  the  “  treasuries  ”  or  “  chambers,”  2o1Sa,  the  latter  from 
Hades.  From  our  author's  teaching  elsewhere  we  are  to  infer 
that  the  righteous  are  clothed  in  spiritual  bodies  but  that  the 
wicked  are  disembodied,  vol.  i.  98.  Since  this  body  appears  to 
be  the  main  organ  by  which  the  soul  expresses  itself  or  receives 
impressions  in  the  world  of  thought  and  righteousness,  the 
wicked  have  thus  involuntarily  but  inevitably  ostracized  them¬ 
selves  from  this  world.  Selfishness  and  sin  have  brought  about 
their  natural  penalty,  the  isolation  of  every  sinner,  and  finally  his 
destruction  in  the  lake  of  fire.  See  vol.  i.  184-188,  ii.  193-198. 

Judg?nent. — The  judgment  of  all  the  living  on  the  earth  is 
committed  to  Christ,  from  the  Seven  Seals  onwards  to  the 
destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog.  The  Messianic  judgment  deals 
with  the  living:  God’s  judgment  with  all  the  dead,  save  the 
martyrs  who,  having  attained  to  the  first  resurrection,  are  not 
subject  to  the  second  death,  206,  and  such  others  as  during  the 
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Millennial  Reign  enter  the  city  and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  2214. 
All  the  remaining  righteous  coming  forth  from  the  “treasuries”1 
and  the  wicked  from  Hades 2  receive  their  final  award. 
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ticiple  into  finite  verb,  p.  cxliv.  (b)  Resolution  of 
infinitive  into  finite  verb,  p.  cxlvi.  (c)  Hebrew  construc¬ 
tions  impossible  and  unintelligible  in  Greek,  p.  cxlvi. 
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§11.  Unique  expressions,  p.  clii.  §  12.  Solecisms  due  to  slips 
on  the  part  of  our  author,  p.  clii.  §  13.  Primitive  corruptions 
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1  See  the  necessary  emendation  of  the  text,  vol.  i.  194-198. 

2  Hades  means  only  the  abode  of  unrighteous  souls  in  our  author :  see 
vol.  i.  32,  vol.  ii.  197  ad  fin.  On  the  “  Abyss”  see  vol.  i.  239-242. 
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§  i.  Noun,  Adjective,  and  Verb  forms . 

(i.)  Nouns . — Words  ending  in  -pa  form  their  gen.  and  dat.  in 
-prjs,  prj,  as  fxaxaipris,  1314. 1  fiaXa (py,  1310  <**>.  On  the  various 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  this  late  change,  see  Thackeray,  Gr. 
14 1,  where  also  he  states  that  in  the  LXX  out  of  79  examples 
of  pia^aipa  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  the  rj  forms  are  certainly  original 
in  only  2.  -prys  forms  become  practically  universal  under  the 
Early  Roman  Empire. 

(ii.)  Adjectives . — xPV(r°LV’  A^C  (f°r  XPvcrVv)>  ll3>  ls  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  apyvpav.  The  contracted  form  xPv(ro occurs 
always  (15  times)  in  our  author,  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  3  times. 
The  best  uncials  are  only  at  variance  in  21.  On  the  other  hand, 
fiaOea  ((3d0r],  X  025),  224,  is  original. 

(iii.)  Verbs. — (a)  Irregular  or  unusual  forms. — Present.  Svvy, 
22  (only  once  so  in  LXX)  for  Svvao-ai,  presupposes  Svvo/ia  1  (see 
Thackeray,  Gr.  218).  It  is  found  in  the  poets  and  in  prose 
writers  from  Polybius  onward.  d<£e7s,  220,  and  dc plovcriv,  ii9, 
presuppose  d^tcu  (which  is  found  in  Eccles  218)  and  not  d^irjpu. 
Schmiedel  suggests  a  present  d<£€0>  (Thackeray,  251).  SiSoi,  3°, 
and  d7roSidow,  2  22,  presuppose  Sidoo),  but  SiSoacriv,  1713,  Side upu. 
In  like  manner  dTroAAvwv,  911  (so  also  Jer.  231  BA,  Sir  2022), 
presupposes  d7roAAda>  as  &€ikvvovto$  does  Sclkvv o>  (cf.  Ex  25s; 
Thackeray,  245).  All  these  instances  but  the  first  show  the 
transition  from  forms  in  -/u  to  -to  forms. 

(b)  Imperfect  and  Aorists  with  a  instead  of  €  forms ,  or  ending 
in  -a  or- av. — cT^av,  9s-  9  (xA).  aTnjXOa ,2  io9  (A  :  - Oov ,  XC  025.  046). 
dwqXOav,  2 11  (AX :  -Oov,  046.  -$cv,  025):  dirrjXOav,  2 14  (A :  -Otv,  X  046). 
acj>rjKas,  24  (AXC,C*  025.  046  :  -kcs,  X*C).  ctSa,  176  (AX  (tSa) :  ctSov, 
025)  :  (€)ISa,  173  (A  :  eiSov,  X  025).  7 reWre,  616  (A  025)  :  c£cA0ar£, 
184  (Ax).  See  Thackeray,  Gr.  211-212. 

(r)  Perfects  with  termination  -cs  (2nd  sing.')  for  -a?,  k^kottlok^. — 
(a)  23  (AC) 7T€7 tt<dk€5,  25  (x.  -/ca?,  AC  046).  It  is  rare  in  the  LXX 
(Thackeray,  Gr.  215)  and  in  the  papyri.  See  Robertson,  Gr. 
337.  I  have  generally  with  A  adopted  the  -a?  form.  (/?) 
Perfects  ending  in  -av  f  TreVrcoKav  f,  183  (AC.  7r€7rrcuKacrtv,  X  046: 
7re7ro >*av  025  :  7rc7rwKacrtv,  no,  1 75al-  Rd.  TreiroriK^v)  :  tlprjKav,  193 
(AX  025) :  [ycyovav  216  AXC :  yeyova,  X  025.  046].  This  termina¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  246  b.c.  and  in  Egypt  in 
162  B.c.  It  is  found  in  Cretan  inscriptions,  and  Robertson  traces 
its  origin  to  Crete  (Gr.  336). 

In  82  we  have  ccrr^acrtv.  But  it  occurs  in  an  interpolation. 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1310  X  025.  046  twice  change  pax*lpy  into 
pax* Ipq-  against  AC,  and  that  025.  046  make  a  corresponding  change  in  1314, 
against  XAC. 

2  Cf.  Kare&vya  Ps.  1429  (RTxc*  a).  See  Thackeray,  Gr.  21 1. 
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Hence  our  author  did  not  apparently  use  the  perfect  ending  in 
-acri. 

(d)  Various  Aorist  forms. — ava/Sa,  41,  aj/aj3aT€,  II12:  ipplOrj, 
6U  94  :  o‘Tr)pL(Tovi  32  (AC  025) :  7T€tv,  166.  According  to  Thackeray 
(' Gr .  64),  7r€iv  (or  iriv)  occurs  21  times,  while  view  occurs  97  times 
in  the  LXX  (tfAB). 

(e)  Pluperfect  for?n. — 711  icrr^Keurai'  instead  of  cior^/cco-av. 
This  -etcrav  is  found  regularly  in  the  LXX  (Thackeray,  Gr.  216). 
As  regards  the  beginning  of  the  word,  its  usual  form  in  the 
LXX  is  i(TTYjK€.Lv  (Thackeray,  Gr.  201). 

(f)  Augment. — 32  epeXXov  (ArC  025) :  io4  rj/xcAAov  (AC  046). 
Our  author  uses  iSvvaro,  79  (AtfC  046),  143  (AnC),  158  (AC :  rj&w. 
X  025.  046).  Hence  it  should  be  read  in  5s  with  R  against  A 
025.  046.  In  avoiywpn  our  author  augments  the  preposition  in 
771/oifev,  63,  fjvoiyrj,  II19  1 5s,  rjvoixOrjcrav,  2012^ts\  and  trebly 
augments  the  participle  in  ^rcajy/xeVos,  which  should  perhaps  be 
read  in  3s  with  R  025  against  dvewy p.evos  (AC  046),  seeing  that  only 
046  supports  dveojy/xcVos  in  41  io2*8  1911  against  the  other  chief 
uncials. 

§  2.  The  Article . 

(i.)  The  article  introduces  conceptions  assumed  to  be  familiar 
in  apocalyptic,  though  mentioned  in  the  text  for  the  first  time : 
io1  17  I/H5,  io3  at  c7rTa  /3povra 1  :  cf.  also  II3  1214  1612.  With 
great  aptness  the  art.  is  used  in  rov  iroAe/xov,  1614,  ct?  rov  iroXe^ov , 
208,  tov  iroXepiov,  1919,  because  the  war  here  is  the  great  Mes 
sianic  war  at  the  world’s  close.  On  the  other  hand,  compare 
the  phrase  cts  1 roAc/xov,  g7-  9. 

(ii.)  The  generic  art.  (Blass,  Gr.  147)  is  regularly  found  with 
y]Xio%  (except  in  72  1612  2  25),  yrj,  OaXacra-a,  ovpavos. 

(iii.)  In  the  case  of  ordinal  numbers,  when  the  ordinal 
precedes  the  noun  it  is  preceded  by  the  art. ;  when  the  ordinal 
follows  the  noun,  the  art.  is  repeated :  cf  47  63  T312  206  218. 

(iv.)  The  art.  can  appear  with  the  predicate  when  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  convertible  or  identical.1  Cf.  i17*20 
223  g17  1718  1823  [198]  2 18,  8  2  213- 18.  After  ovros  the  pred.  has 
the  art.  on  this  principle;  cf.  714  ii4-10  144  199  2o5*fi4]. 

(v.)  (a)  When  an  adjective  or  participle  follows  its  noun,  the 
art.  is  repeated  if  the  noun  has  the  art.  When  the  adjective 
stands  between  the  art.  and  the  noun,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the 
adjective;  when  it  follows  with  the  repeated  art.,  both  noun  and 
adjective  are  emphasized,  209  rrjv  7 toXiv  ttjv  rjyaTrrjptvrjv,  2i2-10 
T7jv  ttoXlv  rrjv  dytav — the  City  par  excellence  and  the  Holy  City  in 
contrast  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 

1  In  i20  the  second  eirra  is  an  interpolation  and  the  al  £ttt&  belongs  to  the 
predicate.  See  vol.  ii.  389,  footnote. 
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Egypt,  II8:  cf.  86  ol  .  .  .  ayycAoi  ol  cxwtcs,  1718  rj  voXis  17 
p€ydXrj. 

(b)  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  prepositional 
phrases  coming  after  an  articular  noun  :l  i4  rat?  cirri  iKtcXyorCats 
rat?  iv  rfj  ‘Atria:  224  :  5  5  6  Xiajv  6  Ik  r.  tfrvXrjs  :  II16  1 119  1417 
16812  191421  2o8*13.  Hence  in  the  titles  of  the  Letters  to  the 
Churches  we  should  always  read  tc3  ayycAa>  tc3  iv  .  .  .  c/cxA^o-ias 
and  not  rtS  dyyc\o>  rrjs  iv  .  .  .  iKKXrjcrtas.  A  is  right  here  three 
times  and  C  once.  See  also  Order  of  Words ,  p.  clvi  sq. 

Again  in  155  the  text  6  va 09  t.  (TKr)vr)<z  t.  p.aprvpLov  iv  rc2 
ovpavu,  which  is  impossible  in  other  respects,  wrongly  omits  the 
art.  before  iv  t<3  ovpav <3.  It  rightly  appears  in  n19  6  vaos  t.  0eov 
6  iv  r.  ovpavcp.  In  our  author  prepositional  phrases  and  genitives 
never  intervene  between  the  art .  and  its  noun ,  but  follow  the  noun , 

former  always  preceded  by  the  repeated  art? 

(vi.)  Phrases,  which  occur  for  the  first  time  without  the  art. 
have  the  art.  prefixed  on  their  recurrence.  46'8  TeWepa  £(3a  .  .  . 
Ta  Tccrcrepa  £cpa  :  5  s'8  a pviov  .  .  .  tov  apviov  :  I 316* 17  x.dpayp,a  .  .  . 
to  xdpa.yp.a  :  I52ab  ^aXacrcrav  vaXtvrjv  .  .  .  r.  OaX.  t.  vaX.  etc. 

(a)  Hence  in  n16  the  art.  must  with  NcC  025.  046  (against 
N*A  which  om.)  be  read  before  cikoo-i  retro-apes.  Hence, 
further,  it  follows  that  2217  vSwp  £0)179  Sojpeav  must  be  trans¬ 
posed  before  216  tov  vSaros  rrjs  £0)179  8a>pc dv.  The  need  for 
the  rearrangement  of  2o4-2  2  has  been  shown  at  length  in  vol. 
ii.  144-154- 

(b)  In  173,  however,  we  find  yuvai/ca  Kadr)p.ivrjv  eu-i  Orjpiov 
although  the  Orjpiov  has  been  frequently  mentioned  previously. 
Similarly  in  141  the  art.  is  omitted  before  exarov  Teo-o-epaKovra  tcV- 
crapes  ^tAiaSc?  although  they  have  already  been  described  in  74’8. 
This  omission  is  due  in  the  former  case  to  our  author’s  use  of  a 
source,  and  in  the  latter  to  his  incorporation  of  an  independent 
vision  of  his  own.  If  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  revision, 
we  must  assume  from  his  careful  use  of  the  art.  elsewhere  that 
he  would  have  inserted  the  art.  in  both  cases. 

(vii.)  Omission  of  Article. — (a)  The  art.  is  omitted  possibly 
owing  to  Semitic  influences  in  i20  ayyeAoi  t.  c.  iKKXrjcnwv ,  29 
avvaywyrj  r.  ^aravd,  67,  616  a7ro  7rpocro)7rov  r.  Ka6yjp.ivov,1 2  72,  4  152 

1  TTjv  f$\a.G<j>7)HLav  4k  tCov  \ey6vrwv  in  29  is  difficult.  K  s1,  2  read  rrjv  4k, 
while  025  and  several  cursives  om.  4k.  Either  of  these  readings  removes  the 
difficulty.  But  4k  t.  \ey dvriov  is  here  to  be  taken  partitively.  Hence  :  “the 
blasphemy  of  certain  of  those  who  say,”  etc.  Thus  the  art.  could  not  be 
repeated  before  4k  tlov  \ey6vrujv.  This  is  better  than  the  explanation  given 
in  my  notes  in  vol.  i.  56.  See,  however,  under  §  5.  vi.  ( a )  on  4k. 

2  In  2011  ov  airb  tov  npoo-ib-rrov  should,  according  to  our  author’s  usage,  be 

08  and  TTpovibirov  avrov  or  06  air 6  TTpoacvirov.  This  anomaly  seems  due,  like 
others  in  204-22,  to  the  disciple  of  the  Seer  who  edited  these  chapters  after  the 
Seer’s  death. 
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KtOdpos  tov  Oeov,  2 1 12  vlu)V  'IcrparjXy  21 14  $a>§€Ka  ovopara  t.  S. 
<i7roaToX(oi/,  2  22  els  Oepanetav  r.  lOv a>v. 

(b)  The  art.  is  frequently  omitted  in  prepositional  phrases. 
&Xpt  Oavarov,  210  I2U  138:  iv  Oav ar<j>,  223  :  iv  irvpl  kcli  Oetu,  1410  : 
eh  <f)v\a.KTjvy  210:  cf.  also  2 22  1310. 

(c)  The  art  is  omitted  before  proper  names.  T  rj<rovs  and 
* lu)dvvr]s  are  always  anarthrous.  We  have  6  Xpurros  when  used 
alone,  1 115  1210  2o4* 6,  but  anarthrous  in  T^o-ovs  X.,  i1* 2* 5.  In  rw 
BaXaK,  214,  the  art.  is  inserted  because  the  name  is  indeclinable. 
In  1612  the  art.  before  TZvcfrpdrTjv  may  point  to  the  earlier  mention 
of  this  river  in  914.  The  text  in  26- 15  presents  a  difficulty. 
NiKoXatrwv  is  first  with  the  art.  and  then  without  it.  The  noun 
in  26  may  be  treated  as  a  description  of  a  certain  class,  and  then 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  215.  In  the  predicate  the  art.  is 
found  before  proper  names:  cf.  68  [811]  129  1913  202.  Oeos 
always  has  the  art.  except  in  72  and  in  2 17  where  it  is  in  the 
pred.  Kvpios,  when  alone,  has  the  art.,  cf.  n4-8- 15,  but  we  find 
ev  Kvpi<p,  1413,  and  Kvpios  KvpLwvy  1714  1 916.  When  combined  with 
other  names,  6  Kvptos  6  Oeos,  2122  226,  6  tcvpios  'lyo-ovs,  2221,  but  also 
Kvpios  6  6eos  [i8]  48  196  225.  In  the  vocative  we  find  Kvpiey  I54, 
Kvpie  6  Oeos,  1117  153  167,  or  the  Semit.  voc.  6  Kvpios  6  Oeos ,  411. 

(viii.)  The  art.  with  the  infinitive  occurs  only  in  127  ( tov 
Tro\ep,rj<raC)y  where,  however,  the  construction  is  a  pure  Hebraism 
and  is  equivalent  to  a  finite  verb  in  Greek.  See  vol.  i.  322.  In  J, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  ordinary  Greek  construction  of 
irpo  tov  before  the  infinitive  in  i48  1319  175,  and  of  Sia  to  before 
it  in  2 24 

(ix.)  When  a  noun  or  participle  preceded  by  the  article 
follows  a  noun  (in  the  gen.  dat.  or  acc.),  and  should  therefore  be 
in  the  gen.  dat.  or  acc.,  it  may  in  our  author,  according  to 
Hebrew  usage,  stand  in  the  nom. :  cf.  i5  a7ro  ’I rjorov  Xpiarov ,  6 
p Apr  vs  o  7ricrTOS,  2 20  t  rjv  ywcuKa  ’Ie^a^cA,  rj  Xey  over  a.  On  this 
Hebraism  see  below,  p.  cxlix  sq. 

§  3.  Pronouns . 

(i.)  Possessive . — On  vernacular  and  ordinary  possessives  see 
notes  on  22- 19  and  footnote  in  vol.  ii.  208,  where  it  is  shown 
that  though  c rov  may  precede  or  follow  its  noun,  the  genitives  of 
avros  can  only  follow.  The  genitive  is  found  before  its  noun  in 
the  best  authorities  (A  vg  s1*  2),  in  213  avribv  Oeos ;  but  the  text  is 
manifestly  corrupt,  and  the  wrong  order  may  be  due  to  the 
editor  of  2o4-2  2.  It  is  also  found  in  185,  but  this  is  a  source. 
See  Abbott,  Gr.  414  sqq.,  601  sqq.  epos  only  once  in  220. 1 

1  J  has  it  39  times.  In  J  we  find  also  {rj^repos  only  in  1  J  13  22)  <r6s, 
vjjLerepos,  tdios  (15  times),  not  one  of  which  occurs  in  our  author.  Seeing  that 
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(ii.)  Personal. — (a)  a vros  is  used  as  an  emphatic  personal 
pronoun,1  cf.  320  1410  1915  (to>  217.  It  is  used  intensively  (  = 
“self”)  in  [1417]  1711  (source)  1912.  The  phrase  Kal  avros,  “he 
also,”  “  himself  also  ”  (in  J  710),  seems  not  to  belong  to  our  author 
except  in  the  phrase  d>s  #cai  avrot,  611,  d>s  Kal  avrrj,  186  (a  source): 
cf.  ws  *ay<u,  2 27  321.  It  occurs,  however,  in  a  Greek  source,  1711, 
and  in  an  interpolation,  1417  In  1410  the  /cat  before  avros  is  a 
Hebraism  and  not  to  be  translated.  Kal  avros  in  320  1915  (^*'0  217 
=  “  and  he.”  avros  has  lost  this  meaning  in  modern  Greek  and 
becomes  a  demonstrative. 

(b)  iavrov  is  found  twice  between  the  art.  and  its  noun  in 
io3*7.  Here  the  intervening  iavrov  is  very  emphatic.  See 
Abbott,  Gr.  415. 

(iii.)  Demonstrative . — (a)  o8e  occurs  seven  times  and  refers  to 
what  follows,  but  not  once  in  J.  (b)  ouros  refers  to  what  precedes, 
714  1 14* 6  [144]  etc.  But  not  always  in  J,  1  J.  Cf.  J  629  i512: 
1  J  i5  514  where  it  refers  to  an  explanatory  clause  introduced  by 
waf  iavj  or  on.  (c)  eKeivos  is  used  only  as  an  adjectival  pronoun 
in  our  author  in  temporal  phrases,  9°  ii13,  but  in  J  constantly 
as  a  substantival  pronoun.  See  Abbott,  Gr.  283  sqq 

(iv.)  Indefinite . — eTs=“a”:  cf.  813  ivos  aerov,  913  <jf>u>v?)v  /uu'av, 
1917  eva  ayyeXov.  Not  in  J.  Both  authors,  however,  use  eh  Ik  ; 
while  J  uses  eh  ns  ck,  ii49,  once  in  this  sense,  or  simply  ns  with 
a  noun,  446  55,  or  with  a  proper  name,  1 11  1220.  ns  is  found  only 
in  €t  T15,  lav  ns  in  our  author,  save  in  71  (?). 

(v.)  Relative . — (a)  oo-ns  is  mostly  used  of  a  class  of  persons 
or  things,  i7  224  94  etc. ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  an  individual,  ii8 
1213  192:  cf.  i12.  Similarly  in  J.  I  have  followed  the  advice 
given  in  Abbott’s  Gr.  (218,  footnote)  and  rendered  oorts  generally 
by  “that,”  which  “introduces  a  statement  essential  to  the  com¬ 
plete  meaning  of  the  antecedent,”  and  os  by  “  who  ”  or  “  which  ” 
— words  which  carry  no  such  meaning. 

(b)  This  relative  is  never  attracted  to  the  case  of  its  ante¬ 
cedent  2  in  our  author,  though  this  attraction  is  frequent  in  J  and 
in  1  J  324. 

eyufo  and  kindred  possessive  adjectives  had  all  but  ousted  (xov  in  Asia  Minor, 
Moulton  {Gr.  40  sq.)  infers  that  our  author  must  have  been  a  recent  immi¬ 
grant  there.  If  this  is  right,  J  must  have  been  settled  there  for  some  time. 
The  possessive  4fi6s  and  <r6s  are  disappearing  in  the  papyri,  and  in  modern 
Greek  no  possessive  adjective  exists.  See  Robertson,  Gr.  684. 

1  J  also  uses  clut6$  in  this  sense,  but  it  is  unemphatic.  When  he  wishes 
to  express  emphasis  he  frequently  uses  ^xetVos,  which  our  author  does  not  use 
in  this  sense.  He  only  uses  it  twice  as  a  demonstrative  in  two  phrases  ex¬ 
pressing  time.  See  Abbott,  Gr.  283  sqq.  J  uses  avrds  together  with  the 
personal  pronoun  or  proper  name,  224  3s8  42* 44,  but  not  so  our  author. 

2  It  is  once  found  in  a  source,  i.e.  186. 
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§  4.  The  Verb . 

(i.)  Present  and  future  tenses.— (a)  The  text  wavers  frequently 
between  the  present  and  the  future.  But  these  changes  are  not 
arbitrary.1  The  context  must  be  carefully  studied  in  each  case. 
Thus  in  certain  contexts  the  future  is  rightly  used,  since  the  con¬ 
text  is  obviously  prophetic:  cf.  7 16 ov  7remio-owiv  In  ov8e 
^Lij/ijorovo-Lv  €tl ,  ktA.  These  words  occur  at  the  close  of  a  vision 
where  all  the  verbs  dealing  with  the  actual  vision  are  rightly 
given  in  the  present  or  past.  Similarly  in  1410  i7148<i-  we  have 
pure  prophecies.  In  other  cases  where  we  have  the  pres, 
instead  of  the  future  or  the  past,  this  may  be  due  to  a  Hebraism  ; 
for  the  Hebrew  imperfect  may,  according  to  the  context,  be 
rendered  either  as  a  past,  present,  or  future  :  cf.  9s  S(w- 17*20  1311  8Cw- 
The  translator  is  often  at  fault  in  the  LXX,  and  a  writer  whose 
thoughts  naturally  shaped  themselves  in  Hebrew  could  hardly 
escape  rendering  the  Hebrew  imperf.  in  his  thoughts  by  a  Greek 
present :  cf.  510  Pa<ri\zvov<Tiv .  At  times,  however,  when  the 
present  takes  the  place  of  the  past,  the  change  may  have  been 
made  deliberately  with  a  view  to  dramatic  vividness. 

(b)  epxofjLou  does  not  come  under  these  considerations.  The 
Seer  uses  the  pres,  of  this  verb  as  a  pres,  or  a  future.  In  fact  he 
never  uses  the  future  except  in  compounds,  i.e.  320  cto-eAetWyxai, 
208  i£c\€var€T(u.  He  is,  therefore,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
form  of  the  future  of  the  simple  verb,  but  he  avoids  it.  J  uses 
it  once,  1423,  and  both  the  above-mentioned  compounds  in  io9. 
In  143  he  connects  it  with  a  future  naXiv  lpxop.ai  Kau7rapa\r}fjL\l/ofi(u. 

(c)  Again  the  future  is  used  alike  in  dependent  and  inde- 

1  Chap.  II  seems  to  be  very  confused.  In  the  introduction  to  that 
chapter  (vol.  i.  269-273)  we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  source  used  by  our  author 
for  a  special  purpose.  No  unity  of  time  appears  to  be  observed  in  it.  The 
r61e  of  the  prophet  is  sometimes  uppermost,  sometimes  that  of  the  seer.  This 
disorder,  which  is  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  our  author  is  using 
traditional  materials,  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  resum6.  In  the 
vision  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  the  seer  receives  a  prophecy,  n1*3,  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  under  foot  ( irar^aoveiv )  for  3!  years,  and  that  the 
two  witnesses  shall  prophesy  during  this  period.  The  scene  then  shifts  appar¬ 
ently  to  the  actual  period  of  the  witnesses,  n4'6  ;  but  the  presents  tKiropetieraiy 
leaned tei,  etc.,  can  be  taken  as  futures.  In  n7*8  the  text  uses  future  verbs 
and  foretells  the  death  of  the  witnesses.  In  u9*10  it  reverts  again  to  the 
present,  describing  the  events  that  follow  on  their  death  save  in  Trtfx\f/oveiVy 

1110  (but  the  presents  here  also  are  practically  futures).  Finally,  in  u11'13  the 
text  changes  into  the  past,  and  represents  the  reception  of  the  witnesses  into 
heaven  as  a  past  event.  But  herein  the  pasts  can  represent  vividly  the 
prophetic  future.  [See  Driver,  Tenses ,  §  14  (7),  81  ;  Is  91"5.]  Hence  u3*13 
is  a  prophecy  rather  than  a  vision.  The  past  verbs  in  2O9'10a  are  to  be  similarly 
explained.  Futures  occur  before  and  after  them.  But  in  209'10  it  is  only  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  Hebraic  usage  that  leads  to  this  usage  of  the  perfect, 
whereas  ii1*18  is  translated  from  a  source. 
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pendent  clauses  where  it  has  a  frequentative  sense,  and  is  in  such 
case  best  rendered  by  the  present,  as  in  49’10  otclv  &u><tov<tiv  .  .  . 
So£av  .  .  .  TT€<rovvTai.  But  in  this  passage  the  futures  on  the 
basis  of  Hebraic  idiom  could  be  rendered  by  a  past,  and  thus 
the  text  would  state  what  the  Seer  actually  saw  in  this  vision  and 
not  recount  a  general  practice. 

(ii.)  Imperfect  {Past).— (a)  The  past  imperf.  is  found  only  in 
the  case  of  nine  verbs  :  okoXovOuv  (2  times),  SiSdo-Kav  (1),  Svvao-0ai 
(4 — never  in  aor.),  etvai  (17),  l\eiv  (5 — €9Cai/>  98' 9)>  K^at'€tv  (I)» 
AaXetv  (2),  Xcyeiv  (1),  crr^av  (1  in  a  source,  i.e.  124).  It  is 
therefore  of  infrequent  occurrence.  But  it  is  used  with  special 
force  in  relative  clauses,  i12  214  69 :  also  in  descriptive  sentences, 
54  Kdl  €k\<uov,  5 14  [6s]  1914  2 115.  In  711  lcrTT]K€L(rav  (pluperf.)  is 
used  as  a  past  imperf.  =  “  were  standing.” 

{b)  But  the  place  of  the  past  imperf.  (or  historic  present)  is 
frequently  taken  by  the  (imperfect  or  perfect)  participle:  2x<uv 
(for  c’xtv,  or  possibly  in  one  or  more  cases  for  ex^t),  i16  47* 8  62* 5 

io2  I22  2 112*  14 :  iKTTopevofJLevr I16:  KdOrjfJLevos ,  42:  /caio/i-cvai,  45:  7 rcpt- 

pefiX-rinivos,  1913.  This  use  of  the  participle  for  a  finite  verb  is 
frequent  in  late  Hebrew  (very  frequent  in  Aramaic,  customary 
in  Syriac),  and  its  displacement  of  the  past  imperf.  in  our  author 
is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  Hebraic  influences. 

(iii.)  Past  Aorist  and  Present  Perfect. — These  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  used  in  certain  instances  interchangeably :  cf.  57  7 14 
85  198  etc.  But  the  following  study  of  these  Greek  tenses  and 
their  English  equivalents  shows  that  this  is  not  so. 

(iv.)  Greek  Aorist  and  its  rendering  into  English . — Since  the 
Greek  and  English  aorists  do  not  altogether  correspond,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  determine  the  points  wherein  they  differ. 
Weymouth  {On  the  Rendering  of  the  Greek  aorist  and  perfect  into 
English ,  1890)  has  gone  elaborately  into  the  subject.  See  also 
Moulton,  Gr.  135  sqq.,  whose  conclusions  I  have  for  the  most 
part  accepted.  On  the  use  of  the  aor.  as  a  perfect  in  J,  see 
Abbott,  Gr.  323  sqq. 

The  past  aorist 1  in  English  does  not  always  correspond  to 
the  Greek  aorist.  The  Greek  aorist  has  three  uses,  {a)  When 
this  aorist  is  used  as  the  historical  tense  in  pure  narrative ,  the 
English  past  aor.  is  the  right  rendering,  {b)  The  Greek  aor. 

1  The  ordinary  nomenclature  of  English  tenses  is  very  misleading. 
Perfect  and  imperfect  relate  to  a  state  of  action  and  not  to  time  at  all : 
similarly  also  does  aorist.  Hence  we  can  have  a  present  aorist.  “  I  smite,” 
the  pres,  imperfect  “I  am  smiting,”  the  pres.  perf.  “I  have  smitten.” 
Similarly  we  have  past  aorists — “I  smote,”  past  imperf.  “I  was  smiting,” 
past  perf.  (  =  pluperf.)  “I  had  smitten.”  The  Greek  has  corresponding 
tenses  for  the  most  part.  Pres.  aor.  \tfw(cf.  7ra/>a7Y<*A\a>,  Acts  1618:  &(plo/iev, 
Luke  1 14),  pres.  impf.  Atfw,  pres.  perf.  XAu/ca  :  past  aor.  £Au<ra,  past  impf. 
fkvov,  past  perf.  4\e\tiK€iv. 
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can  be  timeless  or  refer  to  an  indefinite  time :  cf.  24  d^Kas,  J  156 
IflXrjOr}.  Here  the  Greek  must  be  rendered  by  the  pres.  perf. 
in  English ;  for  this  perfect,  besides  connoting  the  continuance 
of  a  completed  action — its  usual  meaning,  can  refer,  outside 
the  pure  narrative,  to  an  indefinite  past,  and  be  practically  time¬ 
less.  (c)  The  Greek  aor.  can  refer  to  an  event  that  has  just 
happened,  and  must  also  in  this  sense  be  rendered  by  the  English 
pres,  perfect,  i19  a  ctScg — “what  thou  hast  seen.” 

I  will  here  append  a  list  of  the  passages  where  the  aor.  should 
be  rendered  by  the  English  pres,  perfect.1  Opinions  will,  of 
course,  differ  as  to  whether  certain  aorists  come  under  (b)  or  (c). 
The  following  passages  fall  naturally  under  (b),  where  the  aor.  is 
practically  timeless,  i6  /cal  hroCrja-cv,  “  and  hath  made  us  ” :  24 :  2 24 
eyvuicrav  =  “  have  recognized  ”  =  “  know  ” :  34  ovk  ifxoXwav,  “  have 
not  defiled  ” :  38  cT^pr/o-a?  .  .  .  *at  ovk  rjpvtfcru),  “  hast  kept  .  .  . 
and  hast  not  denied  ” :  310  iTypyjo-as :  59* 10  rjyopao-a^  .  .  .  cVot- 
rjcras:  7 14  CTrXvvav  .  .  .  cA.ru/cavav  :  1 118  uipytcrOrjcrav :  I44  rjyopacr - 
Orjcrav:  148  182  €7rccrcv  cttcctcv  .  .  .  eyevero,  “has  fallen,  has 
fallen  .  .  .  has  become.”  But  these  last  three  words  could  be 
explained  under  (c),  though  the  fact  that  Rome  has  become  the 
abode  of  unclean  birds  shows  that  the  burning  of  it  is  far  back 
in  the  past.  Similarly  172  hr opvtvorav  .  .  .  ipLcOvo-Orjo-av,  1712 
ov7ro)  e\a/3ov,  1717  cSto/ccv  :  CKoXXyOrjcrav  and  i/Jivrjpiovevo-c  in  185, 
188  airiS(VK€v  .  .  .  c/ccpacrcv,  187  cSo^acrcv  .  .  .  io-Tprjviao’ev,  1814 
djrrjXOcv  .  .  .  axTcoXcTo.  Under  (c)  when  the  aor.  refers  to  events 
that  have  just  happened  and  must  be  rendered  by  the  English 
pres,  perf.,  come  the  following  passages  :  i19  a  cIScs,  “which  thou 
hast  (just)  seen”:  221  ISw/ca  .  .  .  /cat  ovk  rjOeXrjcrev 2  =  “ I  have 
given  .  .  .  but  she  has  refused  ” :  ii2c8o^t;:  ii15  17  cycvcro  .  .  . 
c/^uriXcuo-ag :  ii18  rjXOtv,  which  recurs  in  the  same  sense  in  i47- 15 
1810  197:  1210  cyrvcTO  .  .  .  i/SXrjOrj:  1212  /carc/fy:  [1415  c^pav^]: 
1418  fjKpLdcrav  :  165  c/cpiva?  :  l816, 19  pua  <S pa  rjprjfjLwOrj  :  1820  c/cptvcv  : 
ig2  c/cptvcv  .  .  .  iijeSiKrjcrev :  I97* 8  i^Toi/xacrev  .  .  .  c8o Orj :  2216 
€ir€pL\j/a. 

(v.)  Greek  Perfects  and  their  rendering  into  English . — Blass 
( Gr .  200)  and  Moulton  ( Gr .  143,  145)  admit  the  occurrence  of 
pres,  perfects  as  aorists  in  our  author.  There  are  only  two  verbs, 
elXrjcfaa  and  elprjKa,  which  are  so  used.  The  former  appears  to 
be  so  used  in  57  85,  though  the  R.V.  takes  it  as  =  a  present,  and 
Robertson  (Gr.  899)  defends  it  in  both  cases  as  a  “dramatic 
colloquial  historical  perfect.”  But  the  context  is  certainly  in 

1  The  R.V.  has  freely  acknowledged  this  meaning  of  the  aor.  in  the  N.T. 
(in  Matthew  65  times),  but  not  so  frequently  in  our  author  as  it  should  be. 
Nor  is  it  always  clear  on  what  principle  the  Revisers  recognize,  or  refuse  to 
recognize,  this  use. 

2  The  failure  to  recognize  this  use  of  the  aorist  here  led  to  the  change  of 
r}d£Krj<rev  into 
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favour  of  the  aorist  sense,1  and  the  same  perfect  (Thackeray,  Gr. 
24)  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Dan  lxx.  430b.  As  regards  CiprjKa  in 
714  193,  no  doubt  as  to  the  aoristic  sense  can  be  entertained. 

(vi.)  Aorists  used  by  our  author  and  his  sources . — (a)  Of 
Lo-Trjfu2  our  author  uses  lo-TaOrjv,  83  1218,  whereas  Zo-ttjv  is  used  in 
his  sources,  n11  1817.  ( b )  Again  our  author  uses  iOavfxao-Orjv,  133 
=  “  I  wondered  ”  (as  a  middle :  always  passive  in  o'  except  in 
one  doubtful  instance — Thackeray,  Gr.  240  n.),  whereas  iOavpaaa 
is  used  with  the  same  meaning  in  source  17s*  7  as  in  J  and 
generally  in  Greek,  (c)  Our  author  uses  rjvoiyrjv  in  connection 
with  the  temple,  it19  15s,  and  rjvoixOrjv  in  connection  with  the 
books,  2o12^  (as  in  Dan  710  o'  O').  Since  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  Acts  use  both  forms  in  connection  with  the  same  subjects,  no 
safe  inference  is  possible  here. 

(vii.)  Imperative. — The  aor.  imper.  occurs  about  40  times  in 
our  author :  the  present  20  times,  nine  of  these  in  chaps.  1-3. 
The  aor.  imper.  is  sharper  and  more  urgent  than  the  present, 
and  while  the  latter  “is  used  in  general  precepts  (even  to  individ¬ 
uals)  on  conduct  and  action,”  the  former  is  used  “in  injunctions 
about  action  in  individual  cases”  (Blass,  Gr.  194).  Hence  we 
may  distinguish  311  Kparei  o  an<^  225  ®  *X€T€  xparijcrare  in 

connection  with  their  contexts. 

With  negatives,  /at)  with  the  pres,  forbids  an  action  already 
begun  :  i17  210  /at)  <£o/3ov,  5s  /at)  kAcuc,  while  /at;  with  the  aor. 
subj.  or  imper.  forbids  an  action  not  yet  begun  : 3  66  rov  oTvov  p.rj 
dSiKYjo-ys,  73  /at)  a$u<rj&r]T€.  ttjv  y r)v,  IO4  o-<j>pdyurov  .  .  .  kcll  /at)  avra 
ypaif/y s,  n2  2210.  Thus  our  author’s  usage  agrees  at  once  with 
the  classical  and  later  usage  (cf.  Moulton,  Gr.  124  sqq. :  W. 
Headlam,  Class.  Review ,  xvii.  295).  But  in  J  this  usage  is  not 
observed.  Thus  in  37  we  find  /at)  Oavpdcrrjs  occurs  when  we 
should  expect  /at)  Oavpia £e,  as  is  clear  fiom  34,  and  in  io37  he  uses 
/at)  -mo-revert  where  the  context  would  lead  us  to  expect  /at)  mv- 
T€v(rrjT€.  In  all  other  cases  /at)  with  the  imper.  is  rightly  used  in 
J.  See  Moulton,  Gr.  125  sq. 

(viii.)  Infinitive. — (a)  Our  author  generally  uses  the  aor.  inf. 
save  in  the  case  of  certain  verbs.  Thus  /SAeVeiv  is  never  found 

1  This  use  of  et \r)<f>a  as  an  aorist  is  certainly  strange,  seeing  that  our 
author  uses  eXafiov  in  58  io10  1712  (source)  204 ;  aor.  subj.  311  184  (source)  ; 
aor.  imper.  io8-  9  2217  ;  aor.  inf.  411  59- 12  64. 

2  The  pres.  perf.  of  this  verb,  (“I  have  taken  my  stand  ”),  is  used 

as  a  pres,  imperf.  (hence  =  “I  am  standing  ”)  in  320,  and  in  like  manner 
the  past  perf.  eiaT^Keiv  is  used  by  our  author  as  a  past  imperf.  in  711 ;  but  in 
124  (a  source)  we  find  earyKev  from  o-t^ku  in  the  same  sense.  Some  editors, 
however,  read  Z<TT7)Ke  here  (cf.  crvpei  in  the  preceding  clause). 

3  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  it  needs  qualification :  cf.  Moulton,  125. 
Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  above  distinction .  is  a  growth,  which 
“beginning  in  classical  times  was  nearly  crystallized  in  N.T.  Greek.”  Cf. 
Moulton,  247. 
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in  the  aor.,  even  in  the  indicative.  In  22s  we  should  read  IfiXznov 
with  A.  In  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  it  occurs  once  in  the  aor. 
imper.,  Acts  34.  crrpefei v  occurs  in  n6  (source).  KaTa/ftuWv, 
1313.  After  fieWtcv  the  pres,  follows  inf.  regularly  (10  times) 
except  in  32* 16  124.  In  J  the  pres.  inf.  follows  without  exception. 
The  usual  construction  in  classical  Greek  is  fieWeiv  with  the 
fut.  inf. 

( b )  On  the  infinitive  =  a  finite  verb  in  a  conditional  clause 
and  also  in  the  principal  sentence,  see  1310  n.,  and  below,  p.  cxlvi. 

(c)  On  the  infin.  with  the  art.  =  a  finite  verb,  see  127  n.  and 
also  below,  p.  cxlvi.  These  three  cases  are  pure  Hebraisms. 

(d)  The  infinitive  follows  d^ios,  52- 4*  9* 12,  where  J  i2T  puts  iva 
cum  subj. 

(ix.)  Participle.— To  the  use  of  the  participle  for  a  finite  verb 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  :  see  above,  §  4,  ii.  (b).  Present 
and  perfect  participles  occur  frequently,  but  never  the  future 
part.  The  last  is  found  once  in  J  664.  6  ipxo^vos  however, 

practically  a  future  participle.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  genitive 
absolute  is  wholly  absent  from  our  text,  though  it  is  of  frequent 
occurence  in  J.  . 

The  indeclinable  use  of  Xe'ywv  or  Xcyovres  =  itofcO  as  in  41 
Ejii-12  xii.  15  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  Hebraisms. 

(x.)  The  omission  of  the  copula  in  principal  or  relative 
sentences  does  not  call  for  consideration  here,  as  it  is  of  constant 
occurrence  throughout  the  N.T.  The  omission  of  the  copula 
after  l8ov  ( =  nan)  is  encouraged  through  Hebrew  precedent.  Cf. 
Blass,  Gr.  74 ;  Robertson,  395  sq. 

§  5.  Prepositions. 

Moulton  (Gr.  98)  gives  the  statistics  for  the  relative  frequency 
of  prepositions  in  the  N.T.  For  every  100  times  that  eV  occurs 
he  finds  the  relative  frequency  of  the  prepositions  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned  as  follows  :  cis,  64 ;  c/c,  34  ;  ini  32  ;  7 rpo?,  25  ; 
dtd,  24  ;  d.7rd,  24  ;  Kara,  17  ;  /xera,  17  ;  V7 ro,  8.  Calculating  J  in  the 
same  way  (though  the  numbers  are  to  be  taken  as  only  approxi¬ 
mately  correct) :  cV,  100;  efc,  83;  ck,  73;  npos,  45;  diet,  26;  /xcrd,  25; 
dffd,  18;  c7ti,  16;  Kara,  4.  Here  we  observe  that  ck  is  nearly 
as  frequent  as  ets,  that  eVt  is  half  as  frequent  as  it  is  normally 
throughout  the  N.T.  In  fact  the  numbers  vary  in  every  case. 
A  comparison  of  the  numbers  (which  are  only  approximately 
trustworthy)  in  our  author  is  instructive  :  iv,  100  ;  in t,  89  ;  e/c,  87  ; 
cts,  49 ;  pL€Ta,  33  ;  a7rd,  23 ;  dta,  11  ;  Kara,  5  ;  npos,  5.1  Here  the 
most  notable  differences  are  in  the  case  of  ini  (Jap  89  -  J  16),  dia 

1  These  numbers  refer  to  the  entire  text,  including  sources  and  interpola¬ 
tions. 
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(Jap  ii  -  J  26),  Trpos  (Jap  5  -  J  45).  Also  the  order  of  priority  in 
frequency  is  very  different.  In  the  three  classical  historians 
(Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon),  according  to  Helbing 
(quoted  by  Moulton,  62  n)  ek  slightly  exceeds  ev  in  frequency, 
whereas  in  twelve  writers  of  literary  kolvij  it  occurs  nearly  twice 
as  often.  Here  our  author  diverges  from  the  literary  Koivrj  in 
using  ev  more  than  twice  as  often  as  cts,  while  the  koo^  uses  ek 
nearly  twice  as  often  as  ev.  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  approxi¬ 
mates  closely  to  the  kolvv}  in  his  frequent  use  of  im9  and  therein 
diverges  strongly  from  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  See  also  Robertson, 
Gr .  556  sq.  But  these  differences  between  Jap  and  J  are  not  half 
so  striking  as  those  that  emerge  in  the  individual  treatment  of 
the  prepositions. 

(i.)  dpd=  “  apiece,”  in  4s  avd  7rrepvyaq  If.  Cf.  J  26.  Found 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  phrase  avd  plcrov,  717,  is  a 
compound  preposition,  but  avd  is  an  adverb  in  avd  e k  cKaoros 
in  2 121.  These  latter  uses  not  in  J. 

(ii.)  dird.  36  times,  (a)  with  /xa/cpo0ev,  i810-15-17  (source). 
Not  in  J. 

(£)=“at  a  distance  from,”  1420  cbr o  oraStW,  cf.  J  ii18  218. 
Not  elsewhere  in  N.T.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  it  as  a 
Latinism;  cf.  Moulton,  Gr .  101  sq. ;  Robertson,  Gr.  575; 
Abbott,  Gr.  227.  It  is  found  in  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch. 
For  an  analogous  construction  with  pcrd,  cf.  Test.  Reub.  i2  /xerd 
Itk]  Bvo  rcAeur rjs:  T.  Zeb.  I1  /xer a  ovv  8vo  errj  tov  Oavarov — a 
construction  also  found  in  Plutarch.  And  with  7 rpo,  cf.  J  I21, 
Amos  (o')  i1  47. 

(c)  dwo  TTpoodjirou.  This  phrase  occurs  three  times,  610 
I2i4  20n.  jn  the  last  instance,  however,  it  has  a  strange 
form,  a7ro  toS  7rpocr<j07rov,  to  which  we  shall  return  pre¬ 
sently.  In  all  three  cases  the  phrase  is  the  equivalent  of 
In  616  2011  it  =  <{from  the  presence  of.”  It  could  be 
taken  in  this  sense  also  in  1214  if  it  is  connected  with  Trer^rai, 
but  the  fact  that  sixteen  words  intervene  is  against  this 
explanation  in  our  author.  Hence  the  phrase,  owing  to  the 
Hebrew  it  presupposes  =  “  because  of.”  The  woman’s  stay 
of  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  wilderness  is  “owing  to”  or 
“  because  of  the  serpent.”  This  is  an  ordinary  meaning  of 
in  Hebrew.  a7ro  alone  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Matt  187.  In 
2011  the  art.  in  d7ro  tov  7rpocr(o7rov  is  quite  exceptional.  It 
appears  only  a  few  (three  or  more)  times  in  the  o'  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  in  two  of  these  some  MSS  omit  it.  In  our  text  also 
046  and  many  cursives  omit.  But  since  Ak  025.  2040  attest 
it,  it  goes  back  to  the  archetype  as  edited  by  the  Seer’s  disciple. 
For  two  other  departures  from  the  Seer’s  usage  in  2o4*u,  see  vol. 
ii.  182.  This  phrase  is  absent  from  J. 
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(. d)  Abnormal  use  of  cbro  before  6  <5v.  This  is  deliberate  on 
our  author’s  part. 

(e)  After  passive  verbs  :  a7T€KTdv6r](ravf  918;  J7roi/xacr/jteVov,  126. 
This  came  to  be  the  rule  in  later  writers. 

(/)  After  anep^ijOaL  and  arroXXvvau,  1814:  a^aipeiv,  2  219: 
KpvTTTUV,  616  (a7ro  7rpocr<o7roi;,  where  J  1 2 36  has  simply  dr ro)  :  c^cvyeiv, 
96  2011  (J  IO5). 

None  of  the  above  usages  appear  in  J  save  (b)  and  one 
instance  of  (/). 

(iii.)  axpi.  210*  26  1211  1429  185  (source). 

(iv.)  Sid.  (a)  with  gen.  i1  2124.  In  J  15  times.  ( b )  With 

acc.  16  times  and  45  in  J. 

(v.)  ets.  els  follows  fiaWtcv  when  the  noun  after  eis  is  not  a 
person,  cf.  210*  22  85  85  i24-9,13  1419  (**)  1821  20s* 10* 14* 15,  save 
in  1416  (interpolated)  where  we  have  /?aAXeiv  .  .  .  cVt  r.  yr/v. 
Contrast  1419.  But  ent  when  the  noun  is  a  person,  cf.  224 
ftaWto  1(f)  v/ms  (cf.  i17).  Similarly  after  /caraySatVctv  we  have  ets 
rrjv  yrjv ,  1313,  but  €7rt  tov s  av6 pJyrrovs,  1621.  Our  author  uses 
either  ets  rrjv  yrjv ,  5s  613  87  91- 3  i24-9-13  1419  i61,2  etc.,  even 
after  7rt7TT€tv,  613  91,  though  this  verb  in  other  phrases  is 
followed  by  eVt,  616  711  [810]  n16,  or  irrl  rrjs  yrj s  (see  on  ini 
below),  ets  occurs  about  78  times. 

(vi.)  4k.  This  preposition  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence — 
about  135  times. 

(а)  Partitive  Genitive.  As  subject,  1 19  /3A«rovcriv  4k  twv  Xawv : 
cf.  J  7 40  1617.  As  object,  210  i£  up,  39  5°  (in  2 17  we  have 
genitive  alone — tov  p.dw a :  cf.  2  J4  4k  twv  re/cvwv).  4k  occurs  often 
after  ets  in  a  partitive  sense  :  cf.  5s  61  713  etc.,  but  in  1711  (source) 
4k  twv  IrTTa.  —  “  one  of  the  seven.”  For  ets  4k,  cf.  J  i41  68, 70- 71 
750  etc.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  explanation  of  29  rrjv 
J3\a(Tcl>r]pLLav  e/c  tw  Aeyovrwv,1  “the  blasphemy  of  certain  people 
who  say  ” ;  or  the  Ik  may  be  simply  a  sign  of  the  genitive.  Hence 
“  the  blasphemy  of,”  etc. :  cf.  J  31  avOporiros  Ik  t.  &apio-ai'<ov :  or 
better,  Aesch.  Eum .  344,  vp.vo  s  i£'Epivvwv,  “hymn  of  the  Erinyes”; 
Soph.  Ant.  95,  17  ip.ov  SvfrfiovXta. 

(б)  (K  .  .  .  a7r o,  312  2i2*10,  where  the  prepositions  may 
signify  respectively  heavenly  origin  and  divine  mission.  But 
in  J  i44  741-  42  111  (Abbott,  Gr .  227  sqq.)  these  mean  respectively 
“native  of”  and  “resident  in.” 

(c)  Ik  follows  a  variety  of  verbs,  ye/xif«v,  €K7rop€i;eo-0ai,  £k8lkclv 
(involving  a  Hebraism),  4£aAc t0ctv,  4£epx€o-0cu,  tpxtcrdai,  KpCvtiv 
(1820  (a  source)  involving  a  Hebraism),  Aa/x/?aveiv,  Aveiv,  /xeTa- 

1  This  phrase  is  explained  also  as  ‘ 1  blasphemy  arising  from”  (cf.  J  325) ; 
but  in  our  author  we  should  expect  in  this  case  p\a<r<prj/j.laif  tt)v  4k.  In  64 
the  4k  is  rightly  omitted  by  A  after  ttjv  dp^vrjv  [V/e]  rrjs  7 tjs.  If  the  4k  is 
retained  it  is  to  be  taken  with  Xa/deTv,  as  in  57  io10  184  (source). 
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i/octi/,1  7 tlvilv,  nori^eiv,  <£ayclv,  yppra^tcrOcu.  It  follows  ayopa^cti/, 
59 ;  but  this  verb  is  followed  by  7rapd,  318,  and  a7ro,  14s- 4.  In  i83- 19 
ttAovtciv  is  followed  by  Ik  and  in  1815  by  an 6. 

(d)  iK  is  used  after  a  passive  :  cf.  1318  nenvpwpivov  ck  nvpos, 
181  £<f><oTi(r6r]  iK  t.  8o$rjs  avTov. 

( e )  €K=“  by  reason  of,”  813  ck  t.  <£cov(ov,  1 611  if3\a<T<t>rjpr]<Tav 

,  .  .  €K  T.  7rOVU)V  avrtov. 

(/)  ck  is  used  with  the  material  of  which  anything  is  formed : 
cf.  1812  nav  o-K€vo$  iK  £v\ov.  This  usage  is  common  to  Greek 
and  Hebrew :  cf.  Xen.  Symp.  8,  arparevpa  i$  epao-iw :  Aesch. 
SuppL  953,  ck  KpiOuv  piOv.  See  (a)  above  ad  fin . 

(vii.)  cfjiirpo adev.  This  twice  occurs  in  a  local  sense  in  the 
phrase  IpnpoaOtv  rS>v  no8wv,  1910  22s,  the  first  of  which  is  an 
intrusion  :  also  as  an  adverb  in  46.  In  J  its  meanings  are  various  : 
it  denotes  superiority  in  i15-  30,  priority  in  time  in  328,  and  has  a 
local  sense  in  io4  1237. 

(viii.)  iv .  This  preposition  occurs  nearly  157  times,  (a) 
The  most  noteworthy  use  of  iv  in  our  author  is  its  in¬ 
strumental  use.  Thus  it  occurs  33  times,  whereas  it  does. not 
occur  at  all  in  J  (save  in  a  quasi-instrumental  sense  in  the 
phrase  iv  tovtw:  see  Abbott,  Gr.  256),  nor  yet  in  the 
Pauline  or  Catholic  Epp.  save  once  in  2  Pet.  It  is  found  34 
times  in  the  Synoptics  (according  to  Moulton  and  Geden),  3 
times  in  Acts,  and  3  in  Hebrews.  Moulton  (Gr.,  pp.  12,  61,  104) 
thinks  that  the  publication  of  the  Tebtunis  Papyri  (1902)  has 
“ rescued  the  instrumental  iv  from  the  class  of  Hebraisms”  in 
the  case  of  ci/  pa^ai py,  Lk  2  2  49,  and  iv  pd/38w}  1  Cor  421.  To  this 
claim  Abbott  (Gr.  256  n.)  rejoins  effectively.  But  even  though 
the  instrumental  iv  does  occur  in  the  papyri  sporadically  (where 
the  influence  of  Jewish  traders  may  have  been  at  work),  this 
fact  cannot  account  in  any  case  for  the  preponderating  use  of 
iv  in  our  author.  No  adequate  explanation  can  be  found  save 
in  its  origination  in  a  mind  steeped  in  Semitic.  Even  Moulton 
(p.  61  n.)  concedes  that  this  iv  “  came  to  be  used  rather  excessively 
.  .  .  by  men  whose  mother  tongue  was  Aramaic.”  But  this 
concession  in  the  case  of  our  author  is  quite  inadequate,  iv 
is  used  instrumentally  after  ayopa(eiv,  59 :  8l8lk€l v,  919 :  anoKTctvciv, 
223  68  920  1 310  1921:  fiavavi&iv,  1410:  KCUCIV,  1920;  but  without 

iv ,  [88]  2 18  (due  to  editor  ?)  :  KaraKaUiv ,  1716  188  :  KavparL^iv,  168  : 
Kr]pvcr(T€ iv,  52:  KiOapi&Lv,  1 42 1  XcuKaiVciv,  714:  Avcu',  i5  :  piyvvvai,  87: 
nardo-o-eiv,  11^  1915:  7rXavav,  1920  1823:  TreptfiaWccrOai,  3s  44 
(>cV,  A):  7roipaLV€Lv,  2 27  125  1915:  noXepeiv,  2 16  (1911): 

1 813.  iv  is  used  locally  after  Ka0i£ctv  in  321  ^  (but  int  c.  acc.  204) : 

1  Cf.  221  1221  920*  21  1611.  fxeravoeiv  d7r6  is  found  in  Acts  S22  and  Jer  86 
(LXX).  But  fxevavoeiv  e/c  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  It  probably  represents 
JD  in  our  author’s  mind. 
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after  kcltolmIv,  1312  (but  this  is  not  our  author’s  use.  He  uses 
ini  c.  gen.). 

(< b )  iv  is  used  temporarily  in  i10  213  96  io7  n13  etc.:  see 
temporal  phrases  without  iv  in  i810* 16* 19  pia  &pa  (source). 

(t)  cVis  used  generally  after  ypd<£ctv,  i3  138  2o12- 15  2127  2218- 19 
(but  els  is  found  in  i11,  and  €7ri  in  178 :  see  under  ini). 

(d)  iv  is  found  in  the  phrases  iv  rrj  x€LPh  l16 ;  *v  TV  8c£ia, 
21 :  iv  t.  x€tPl)  65  7  9  iq2  e*c-  j  but  ^7rL  rVv  Sefiav,  51.  Also  in 
iv  (fxa vrj  peydXrj,  after  Acyciv,  i47-  9  (but  without  iv  in  5 12  813). 
iv  is  never  used  in  this  phrase  after  Kpd£ew,  610  7  2  io3  (see  vol.  1. 
260  ad  fin.,  ii.  22  ad  init.)  except  in  passages  from  another  hand 
or  source,  1415  182.  It  is  also  omitted  in  this  phrase  after  4>(dv€lv, 
1418.  iv  pL€cru)  is  always  followed  by  gen.  i13  21  46  etc. ;  hence  27 
iv  /A€<ra>  r<3  napaScio-u  in  Rcc  025  is  either  a  conflation  of  two  texts 
or  a  correction  of  the  later. 

(ix.)  ivwmov.  Very  frequent :  34  times,  but  only  once  in  J, 
i.e.  2080,  and  twice  in  1.  3  J. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  word,  which,  it  is  true,  is 
found  sporadically  in  the  Koivrj  (see  Moulton,  Gr pp.  99,  246),  is 
best  explained  as  due  to  Semitic  influence. 

(x.)  ?£w0€k,  1420. 

(xi.)  iirdw.  Only  twice.  Really  an  adverb  but  used  as  a 
preposition,  68  203. 

(xii.)  tm.  About  143  times  1  in  all  (74  with  acc.,  13  with 
dat.,  56  with  gen.).  This  preposition  is  used  very  idiomatically 
by  our  author,  and  several  of  the  uses  are  of  his  own  devising. 
It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
these. 

(a)  €7rt  in  various  phrases  : 

(a)  €7rt  tt) 5  yrjs,  53,  10*  13  71  io2'  5*  8  etc. — never  C7rt  rrjv  yrjv  (for 
1416  is  an  interpolation).  If  our  author  wishes  to  use  yrjv  he 
writes  cts  rrjv  yrjv ,  56  613  85  91  etc.  See  vol.  i.  191.  (/?)  irn  rrj 5 

OaXdcrcn — so  always.  513*  71  io2-  5-  8  except  in  152,  where  the 
ini  rrjv  $d\a(T(rav  seems  due  to  its  being  preceded  by  la-rdv at, 
which  always  in  the  case  of  other  nouns  is  followed  by  in i  with 
the  acc.  See  vol.  i.  262  ad  med .,  ii.  34  ad  init.  Our  author’s  use 
comes  out  forcibly  in  71  Iv  a  p.rj  nvirf  ave/AOS  ini  Trjs  yrjs  ini 

rrjs  6a\d(r(rrjs  prjTt  ini  nav  (K  025  :  cf.  7 16  ovSi  pr)  .  .  .  nav 
Kavpa :  94  2127)  BivSpov.  Observe  the  ini  with  the  acc.  at  the 
close,  (y)  ini  rrjv  (tols)  a\rjv  (~ds).  Only  in  121  do  we  find 
ini  rrjs  K€<f>a\rjs .  See  vol.  i.  300  sq.,  303.  (S)  ini  to  pirwnov,  or 

1  These  numbers  are  only  approximately  true.  Different  texts  yield 
different  results. 

*  The  context  would  suggest  here  the  rendering  “in  the  sea.”  Such  was 
the  view  of  many  of  the  ancients.  Thus  R  read*  iv  ry  daXacrcy ,  and  is 
supported  by  Pr  gig  vg  s1,  2  arm  bo  eth. 
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if  he  uses  the  pi.  €7rt  tuv  p.cTwn(vv.  See  vol.  i.  206  ad  med.  In 
149  we  find  t  €7rl  tov  fX€T(D7rov  f  ;  but  this  verse  is  corrupt.  See 
vol.  ii.  15  ad  fin.  (fi)  The  above  forms  are  rigid.  But  in 
phrases  composed  of  in i  and  \tip  or  V  $€&a  our  author  uses  the 
gen.  or  acc.  :  cf.  €7rl  tt}s  \€LP^  avrajv  1-779  Sepias  1316,  ini  rrjs  8e£ias 
I20,  and  ini  rrjv  x€Wa>  *49  2°L  4 :  ^  TVV  51.  See  vol.  i.  335 

ad  med. 

(b)  ini  with  some  case  of  Opovos  (or  v€<f>i\rj)  determined  by 
the  case  of  the  preceding  participle  KaOyp,€vo$.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  idiosyncrasies  of  our  author.  When  the 
part,  is  in  the  nom.  or  acc.  it  is  followed  by  ini  tov  Opovov :  when 
the  part,  is  in  the  gen.  it  is  followed  by  ini  tov  Opovov :  when  in 


So  in  42, 4  62- 5  ii16  1414  1911.  This  usage  of  our  author  is 
generally  not  observed  in  the  interpolations  or  edited  portions. 
Thus  917  r.  KaOrjpLivovs  in  t  avruv  f  seems  due  to  a  reviser  of 
the  preceding  words  :  1416  6  KaOypLevo?  ini  t.  ve(f>i\r]s  (Atf  :  r. 
v€cf>€\rjvy  C  025)  occurs  in  the  interpolation  1415*17:  2011  tov 
KaOypLWOV  in  avrov  (A  :  inavo)  avrov ,  N),  and  7 15  6  KaOrjpievos  ini 
t  r.  Opovov  f  (Ak  :  t<5  Opov a>,  025.  046),  are  due  to  the  editor  of 
2o4-2  2.  2  i5  6  KaOrjfitvos  ini  r.  Opovu,  is  a  primitive  corruption. 

On  146  see  vol.  ii.  12. 

Q 3 )  tw  Ka0T]juLewcj)  cm  to>  Opoyw.  So  4  9  513  7 10  *94.  In  6  4  T<? 
KaO.  in  f  avrov  t  is  a  primitive  corruption,  while  rw  kclO.  ini  t. 
v€^>€'X^5  occurs  in  the  interpolation,  i415*17. 

(y)  tou  KaStifieyou  lirl  tou  Opo^ou.  So  410  51*  7  616  :  cf.  171 
(7-779  KaOr)pL€vr)<s  ini  vSaroyv  I919-  21  (row  KaOrjpiivov  ini  tov  innov 
both  times).  Hence  1918  twv  KaOrjpL€va>v  in  f  avrots  f  (A: 
a vtovs  N)  seems  to  be  a  primitive  corruption.  025.  046  and 
cursives  read  rightly  in  avT<Lv.  These  MSS  may  have  preserved 
the  original  reading  here,  and  A  may  be  corrupt. 

(r)  ini  is  used  after  certain  verbs,  (a)  /SaAAav  ini  with 
acc.  2 24  1819  (source):  (f3)  ypd<f>eiv  ini  with  acc.  217  312  17s-  8 
(source)  1916.  In  141  the  gen.  ini  tojv  pLerwnuiv  after  ypa<f>€iv  is 
due  to  our  author’s  predilection  for  the  gen.  pi.  in  this  phrase : 
see  under  (a)  above,  (y)  iK\Uiv  ini  with  acc.  168.10.12.17 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  participle  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  is  followed  by 
iirl  with  the  acc.  in  five  passages  of  the  six  where  it  occurs  in  the  rest  of  the 
N.T.,  Matt  99,  Mark  214,  Luke  527  2185,  J  1215  :  exception,  Acts  8  ;  and  that 
when  it  is  in  the  gen.  it  is  followed  by  ii tL  with  the  gen.  in  Matt  24s  2719 : 
exception,  Mark  1 33.  But  whereas  these  may  be  coincidences,  in  our  author 
the  use  is  a  law.  In  Mark  133  we  have  Kadrjfiivov  followed  by  ets,  whereas 
Matt  24s  has  ini  r.  Spovs  r.  i\ai&v. 
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(8)  lardvai  ini  with  acc.  320  €<tty)k(l  int  ttjv  Ovpav  (contrast 
J  l816  €L<TTrjK€L  npOS  T  Yj  OvpCL ),  83  II11  I218  I41  I52.  (c) 

kcl6i£uv  int  with  acc.  204.  ( t )  KdToiKuv  ini  with  gen.  See  vol.  i. 

289,  336,  ii.  12  ad  fin .  This  construction  is  characteristic  alike 
as  to  meaning  and  form.  Two  other  constructions  are  found  in 
1312  172  where  they  appear  due  to  sources  :  (rj)  KonrecrOcu  ini  with 
acc  i7  =  “to  wail  because  of”  (but  in  Zech.  1210  (o'),  2  Sam. 
ii26  (A)  “to  wail  for”).  So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  usage  is  not 
Greek,  vby  1QD  could  be  rendered  “  wail  over  him,”  as  in  Zech. 
1210,  or  “wail  because  of  him,”  as  the  text  requires  here.  Has 
our  author  assigned  to  ini  a  meaning  that  belongs  only  to  by} 
We  could  also  render  the  Greek  “to  wail  in  regard  to  him.” 
In  189  this  phrase  =“  to  wail  over.”  (0)  nimttv  ini  with  acc. 
510  yii.  16  gio  jjii.  1 6?  but;  with  cis  TTjv  yrjv,  613  91,  since  our 
author  does  not  say  int  ryv  yrjv  (see  (a)  above),  (1)  o-ktjvovv  ini 
with  acc.  715.  (k)  TiOivai  ini  with  acc.  i17,  but  in  io2  with 

ini  tt}$  OaXdaarjs  in  conformity  with  his  usage  (see  (a)  above). 
(X)  piapTvp€Lv  and  npotfrrjTtvetv  are  followed  by  ini  (  =  “con¬ 
cerning”)  with  dat.  in  2216  (N  046)  io11.  ini  has  this  meaning  in 
J  1216  in  avT<S  yeypapipiiva.  But  in  2216  A  vg  bo  read  iv.  See 
ini  with  dat.  after  SeSio-fiat,  914;  opyi£c(r6aty  I217;  €v<frpatv€(r6aiy  1820. 

(d)  After  i$ovaia  ini  there  follows  sometimes  the  gen.  226  1  i6b 
(source)  1418  206:  sometimes  the  acc.  68  137  169  2214.  J  has 
neither  of  these  constructions,  but  the  gen.  without  inif  172, 
or  the  inf.  i12  5s7  io18  <Wr)  etc.  A  similar  usage  occurs  in  1718 
ftacriXtiav  int  (  =  “over”)  iw  paaiXiorv :  cf.  Rom.  9s. 

(xiii.)  Kcrra.  (a)  with  gen.  24* 14- 20  Kara  aovy  “against  thee.” 
Once  in  J  1911  in  the  same  sense.  ( b )  With  acc.  (a)  = 
“according  to,”  223  186  (source)  2o12* 13  (J3)  Temporally  in  222 

Kara  ptrjva.  (y)  Distributively  in  4®  ev  KaO'  lv:  cf.  J  [89  2125]. 
(xiv.)  KuicXoGey  as  a  prep,  in  43*  4  :  as  an  adv.  in  4®. 

(xv.)  kukXq)  as  a  prep.  46  511  711. 

(xvi.)  perd.  52  times  (41  with  gen.  and  11  with  acc.).  (a) 
piera  with  gen.  after  aKoXovOctv  [68]  1413  (  =  “to  accompany”): 
SeMrmv,  320 :  ip^eaOat  (pterd  ra>v  vc^eXaiv),  I7:  KaOi^€tvy  321  ^ : 
XaXctv,  I12  io8  171  2 19-  15 :  fjioi^€V€tvy  222 :  [poXvvco-6aty  144] : 
notyjaat  noXtpovj  II7  I217  137  1919  :  noXcpttiv,  216  I27  134  1714 — a 
decided  Hebraism,  only  in  our  author  in  the  N.T.  An 
occasional  instance  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  papyri :  nopveveiv, 
172  i83-9  (source).  This  construction  is  not  classical  Greek, 
which  requires  the  acc.  So  also  potx*vziv}  (b)  perd  with  acc.  is 
only  found  in  the  phrase  /xei-a  ravra,  except  in  ii11  perd  -ras  rpt 19 

1  Perhaps  we  might  trace  it  to  such  an  expression  as  that  in  Is.  231 
pin  roD^DD  Vs  nft  nnat.  nopvetieiv  per  A  is  found  in  Ezek.  1634,  but  the 
Hebrew  does  not  explain  the  pera.  Similarly  ( =potxevetv )  is  followed 
by  nN  ( =/4crd)  in  Jer.  29>28  ;  but  not  o',  which  gives  ipoix&pro  rds  7 wainas. 
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fj fx£p as.  pitra  ravr a  has  two  meanings  in  our  author — its  ordinary 
one,  “after  these  things,”  i19  42  912  203,  and  a  technical  one, 
which,  when  combined  with  elSov,  always  introduces  a  new  and 
important  vision ,  41  71* 9  155  181  191.  On  the  value  of  this 
phrase  as  a  canon  of  criticism,  see  vol.  i.  106,  footnote.  This 
usage  is  found  in  J :  (cf.  212  322  443  51  61  71  1938)  as  introducing 
a  new  section. 

(xvii.)  irapd.  3  times  (2  with  gen.  and  1  with  dat.).  In  J  35 
times  (26  with  gen.  and  9  with  dat.). 

(xviii.)  irpos.  8  times  (1  with  dat.  and  7  with  acc.).  In  J,  on 
the  other  hand,  7rpos  with  acc.  occurs  about  100  times,  and  with 
the  dat.  4.  7rpo<?  c.  dat.  is  found  in  our  author  only  once,  i18; 
elsewhere  in  N.T.,  Mark  511,  J  1816  2011* 12  ^  He  uses  tt pos 
with  acc.  after  verbs  of  motion,  320  io9  etc.  (6  times).  717305  = 
“  against,”  in  136  r)voi£ev  to  crro/ia  avrov  els  /3\acr<f)r)  pitas  7r pos  r. 
Oeov»  Here  els  would  be  more  natural:  cf.  Mark  3s9,  Luke  1210, 
Acts  611.  This  preposition  is  much  more  varied  in  meaning  in  J. 

(xix.)  utto.  Only  twice,  and  one  of  these  in  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  68. 

(xx.)  uttok<£tw.  4  times.  Really  an  adverb  but  used  as  a 
preposition. 


§  6.  Conjunctions  and  other  Particles. 

(i.)  dXXd.  13  times,  but  over  100  times  in  J  and  20  times  in 
I-  2-  3  J- 

(ii.)  av.  (a)  As  a  particle  in  a  relative  clause  dv  occurs  only 
twice,  in  225  aypi  ov  dv  ^£o>,  and  in  144  071-011  av  inrayei.  (A  :  -rj  N  025. 
046).  J,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  dv  5  times  in  the  sense  of 
“if”  (alone  in  the  N.T.),  and  22  times  as  a  mere  particle  in 
relative  or  conditional  sentences. 

( b )  But  our  author  uses  lav  also  as  a  mere  particle  after  ocroi, 

319  1315  (source).  With  the  same  meaning  it  recurs  in  ii6  oo-d/a? 
lav  (source),  but  as  a  conjunction  followed  by  a  subjunctive  in 

320  [2 218,  19].  lav  pur)  is  followed  by  the  subj.  25  3s,  but  in  222c  (an 
interpolation)  by  the  indicative.1  In  J  lav  is  once  used  as  a 

1  Thus  idv  is  substituted  for  dv  3  times  (319  and  ii6  1315  sources)  out  of  4. 
Moulton  ( Gr .  43)  states  that  in  pre-Christian  papyri  the  proportion  of  idv  to 
dv  was  13  to  29,- but  in  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  this  proportion  was  25  to  7,  in  2nd 
a. D.  76  to  9,  in  3rd  a.d.  9  to  3,  in  4th  a.d.  4  to  8.  idv  occurs  last  for  dv 
in  a  6th  cent,  papyrus.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  in  our 
author,  3  to  I,  agrees  nearly  with  that  in  the  papyri  of  the  1st  cent,  a.d., 
25  to  7. 

It  is  significant  of  the  character  of  K  that  it  changes  idv  into  dv  in  319  1315 
and  thus  represents  our  author  as  using  idv  only  1  out  of  4  times.  C  changes 
it  in  ii6.  Notwithstanding  the  untrustworthy  character  of  025.  046,  they  are 
here  more  trustworthy  than  N  in  this  respect. 

But  Thackeray  ( Gr .  67),  with  a  large  body  of  papyri  at  his  disposal,  gives 
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mere  particle  in  157.  Otherwise  frequently  as  a  conjunction 
followed  by  the  subjunctive.  J  uses  av  14  times  in  the  apodosis 
of  an  impossible  supposition,  but  our  author  does  not  use  this 
construction. 

(iii.)  apTt,  1 210,  and  an  apn,  1413.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
apn  =  “at  this  moment,”  as  occasionally  in  J  (see  Abbott,  Gr. 
25  sq.,  199),  or  “at  this  present  time,”  as  contrasted  with  past  or 
future  time — a  later  meaning  belonging  more  properly  to  m, 
which  J  uses  very  frequently  but  not  our  author. 

(iv.)  a xpi.  Always  followed  by  subjunctive  in  our  author : 
225  (a \pi  ov)  73  158  203*  5.  In  1717  we  find  a\pt  reXecr^crovTai. 
But  this  is  a  source. 

(v.)  yap.  circ.  17  times.  In  J  nearly  70. 

(vi.)  8c.  6  times.  Very  frequent  in  J  and  with  different 

shades  of  meaning  :  see  Abbott,  Gr.  in  loc. 

(vii.)  cL  ct  is  found  only  in  combination  (a)  with  tis:1  n5a 
[n5^]  i39-io(**>  i49- 11  2015  (ct  ns  ovx) — a  very  common  com¬ 
bination  not  once  in  J  :  (b)  with  paj  ( =  4  except”),  217  94  1317  143 
1912  2 127.  This  use  is  found  in  J  313  622  etc. :  or  with  Sc  py  (  — 
“otherwise”),  25- 16 :  also  in  J  14s- n.  But  J  uses  the  former 
combination  in  other  idioms. 

(viii.)  c£<*)0€y  (as  adverb  =  efw)  n2  51  (some  MSS). 

(ix.)  cti.  18  times,  including  a  restoration  of  cn  for  hri  in  716. 
2 2 11  is  an  interpolation. 

(x.)  ews.  With  subjunctive  (  =  “  till  ”),  611.  In  J  with  ind. 
918  2  122-  23.  In  various  combinations  in  J. 

(xi.)  i8ou.  26  times.  In  J  4.  J  uses  tSe  (15),  but  our 
author  does  not. 

(xii.)  Iva.  Final  clauses  introduced  by  iva 2  followed  by  the 
subj.  33  times,  and  by  the  ind.  13.  (The  latter  is  unclassical : 
Attic  uses  07TCOS  with  ind.)  In  J  tva  is  followed  by  the  subj. 
save  thrice  out  of  nearly  140  times.  Iva  ptrj  is  followed  by  the 
subj.  9  times  and  by  the  ind.  2  :  in  J  only  by  the  subj.  As  our 
author  never  uses  the  past  subjunctive  (or  optative)  it  is  interest- 

the  statistics  as  follows.  In  pre-Christian  papyri  5s  iav,  16,  5s  &vf  78 :  in 
i/A.D.  39  and  5  respectively  ;  in  ii/A.D.  79  and  13  ;  in  iii/A.n.  13  and  5 ;  in 
iv/A.D.  12  and  7.  These  amended  numbers  show  more  clearly  how  the 
scribe  of  X  introduced  later  forms  into  his  text. 

1  er  ns  is  only  found  once  in  the  Johannine  writings  outside  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse — 2  J  10  e?  ns  Zpxercu.  Here  the  case  is  put  as  an  actual  occurrence, 
and  the  coming  as  a  real  event.  Hence  this  form  does  not  militate  against 
Johannine  authorship. 

2  In  my  commentary  I  have  followed  Blass  in  taking  tva  in  1413  as  almost 
equal  to  6n  “  in  that.”  But  here  also  it  may  express  purpose.  Thus  pa /c- 
dpioi  ol  veKpol  ol  iv  Kvpltp  d’troSv'f]<JKovTe'i  .  .  .  tva  dvaTrarjcrovTat  =  “  Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  in-order  to  rest,” 
etc.  Cf.  2214  and  J  856  92  rls  tfpaprev  .  .  .  tva  rv(f>\bs  yevvydr} ;  ii16,  and  see 
Abbott,  Gr.  114-128,  who  insists  that  tva  expresses  purpose  in  J. 
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ing  to  observe  the  sequence  of  tenses  adopted  by  him  after  Iva 
or  Iva  firj. 


Pres.  ind.  followed  by  pres.  ind. 

1 

>) 

pres.  subj. 

5 

» 

aor.  subj. 

7 

a 

fut.  ind. 

4 

Past.  ind. 

pres.  subj. 

5 

»> 

aor.  subj. 

13 

91 

fut.  ind. 

7 

Fut.  ind. 

fut.  ind. 

1 

Imperative 
(pres,  or  aor.) 

pres.  subj. 

1 

» 

aor.  subj  .  „  . 

2 

(xiii.)  Never  with  the  participle  in  our  author,  but  io 
times  in  J  and  n  times  in  i.  2.  3  J.  [xrj  with  pres,  imperative,  i17 
2 10  etc. ;  with  aor.  subj.  66  73  io4,  the  use  of  these  two  tenses 
being  carefully  distinguished ;  see  above,  p.  cxxvi.  fxrj  .  .  . 
firjT€  .  .  .  71, 3 :  also  fxyj  .  .  .  ovSl  .  .  .  ovSc  in  94,  but 

never  jxyj  .  .  .  firjSi,  as  in  J  (bis)  who  never  uses  /Aifre ;  nor  fxrjSe 
.  .  /xrjSi.  ouSe  fxrj  .  .  .  ovSc,  716. 

(xiv.)  O7rur0£y  as  prep,  i10  46,  as  adv.  51. 

(xv.)  o-iriaw  as  prep.  1215  133,  and  also  in  i10  (xC)  io10  in  NC 
025. 

(xvi.)  ottoo,  213^)  118  2010.  In  the  latter  two  passages  there 
is  the  combination  owov  /cat.  In  sources  used  by  our  author 
there  is  a  Hebraism  in  connection  with  this  word :  ottov  .  .  . 
€K€Lj  i26*14:  ottov  .  .  .  €7 t  avTuvy  i]9 ;  but  this  Hebraism  never 
appears  to  come  from  his  own  hand.  In  144  we  have  onov  av 
V7rdyei  (AC  :  corrected  into  V7ray rj  in  N  025.  046).  This  use 
of  dv  here  is  to  be  rejected,  according  to  Blass,  Gr.  207,  217  ; 
Robertson,  Gr .  969.  See,  however,  under  orav :  also  Vocabulary 
of  G.  T.  (Moulton  and  Milligan)  under  av. 

(xvii.)  oaaKis.  n6  (source). 

(xviii.)  orav.  This  particle  takes  the  aor.  subj.  9s  n7  124 
1710  207,  or  the  pres.  subj.  io7  189,1  or  the  fut.  ind.  49,  or  even 
the  aor.  ind.  81.  In  the  last  passage  the  use  of  orav  in  orav 
rjvoifei/  (corrected  into  ore  in  N  025)  is  quite  incorrect  according 
to  Blass  ( Gr .  218).  Yet  it  is  found  in  the  kolvt]  :  cf.  Mark  n19 
orav  o\f/€  iy kvf.ro  c^€7r optvero  r.  ttoXccds  :  Ex  1 63  :  cf.  av 

in  Gen  (Tischendorf’s  ed.)  2730  ws  av  i^rjXOev  ’Ia/ao/?,  of  a  single 
definite  action  in  the  past,  orav,  however,  with  the  indie,  generally 
denotes  indefinite  frequency  (an  unclassical  usage) :  cf.  Mark  311 

1  As  Abbott  ( Gr .  385)  points  out,  c Wav  with  the  pres.  subj.  refers  to  the 
coincidence  of  time  between  the  action  of  the  pres.  subj.  and  that  of  the 
principal  verb. 
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1 125  :  similarly  cbrou  avf  Mark  666.  On  otolv  with  fut.  ind.  see 
Robertson,  Gr.  972. 

(xix.)  Stc  occurs  13  times  and  always  with  aor.  ind.  In  J 
21  times  (4  with  fut.  ind.). 

(xx.)  oTi.  63  times,  (a)  Abbott,  Gr.  154  sq.,  points  out  that 
the  suspensive  use  of  on  “is  almost  confined  to  the  Johannine 
writings  and  the  Apocalypse.”  Here  on  =  “  because,”  and  he 
cites  as  examples  outside  these  writings  Gal  46,  1  Cor  1215.16, 
Rom  97.  In  J  I50  (on  ebrov  crot  .  .  .  7noT€vas)  1419  1519  l6(1 
2029.  In  like  manner  in  our  author  we  must  render  310 
“  Because  (on)  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  endurance  I  also 
will  keep  thee,”  316-17  187.1 

(b)  Besides  the  suspensive  use  of  on,  where  the  on  clause 
precedes,  the  word  most  frequently  introduces  a  subsequent 
clause  giving  a  ground  or  reason,  and  so  it  is  to  be  rendered 
“because”  or  “for.”  Cf.  34  411  54-  9  617  etc.  etc. 

( C )  Next  it  means  “  that  ”  after  elSon,  oTSa,  yiyvwcnao,  c^a)  Kara 
TLVOS  or  OflVVfJU,  22-  4-  20,  23  31*  8*  9* 15  io6  etc. 

(d)  Finally,  it  is  used  before  direct  discourse  (i.e.  on  “recita¬ 
tive”),  317  187. 

(xxi.)  ou  =  “where”  [1716].  Our  author  as  also  J  uses  ottou 
and  not  ov. 

(xxii.)  ou.  We  find  00  .  .  .  ovSe,  716  920  128  2 o4  21 23 :  ov  .  .  . 
ovre,  921  :  ouScis  .  .  .  ovSc  .  .  .  ovSk  .  .  .  ovri,  5  s  :  ovSels  .  .  . 

OVTC,  54 

(xxiii.)  ou  p,Y].  15  times.  Always  followed  by  subj.  in  our 

author  except  in  1814  (source),  which  may  be  an  interpolation  in 
this  source,  seeing  that  elsewhere  in  this  source  it  is  followed  by 
the  subj.  See  vol.  i.  59  ad  med.  In  J  3  times  with  ind.  out 
of  17. 

(xxiv.)  ouai.  This  interjection  is  followed  by  the  dat.  in  our 
author  in  813.  In  1212  (a  source)  by  the  acc.  In  i810-16>19  (a 
source)  by  the  nom.  It  is  a  noun  in  912(^  n14^. 

(xxv.)  ouk€ti.  io6:  in  i8n-14  with  neg.  (source).  12  times 

in  J. 

(xxvi.)  ouk.  (a)  Used  of  logical  appeal  6  times,  i19  25- 16  etc. 

(b)  Narrative  or  continuative  ow  does  not  occur  once,  and 
only  a  few  times  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  J  olv  occurs  nearly 
200  times,  and  the  majority  of  these  apparently  in  a  non-illative 
or  purely  continuative  or  narrative  sense.  Only  8  times  does  it 
occur  in  the  words  of  Jesus  :  all  the  rest  in  the  narrative  portions. 
But  Abbott  ( Gr .  470  sqq.)  finds  difficulties  in  many  of  the  Johan¬ 
nine  uses  of  ow.  He  pertinently  remarks  (p.  479,  footnote) :  “  the 

1  On  the  ground  of  this  and  a  few  other  similarities  of  style  Abbott  ( Gr. 
1 55)  suggests  that  “the  author  of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  a  disciple  01 
younger  coadjutor  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.” 
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absence  of  narrative  ovv  in  Revelation  is  important,  because  .  .  . 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  narrative,  so  that  we  might  have  expected 
narrative  ovv  in  abundance  if  it  had  been  written  by  the  hand 
that  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel.”  The  word  occurs  only  once  in 
r.  2.  3  J. 

(xxvii.)  outtw.  1710' 12  (source).  13  times  in  J,  1  J  once. 

(xxviii.)  outc.  We  find  outc  .  .  .  outc,  315* 16  920  214:  ouScls 

.  .  .  OUTC,  5*. 

(xxix.)  =  “  only,”  225  :  cf.  Phil.  316  for  this  meaning. 
Blass  ( Gr .  268)  would  assign  this  meaning  to  7rX^valso  in  1  Cor. 
1111,  Eph  533,  Phil  414. 

(xxx.)  w8c  =  {a) “  hither,”  41  1 112 ;  ( b )  metaphorically  ( =  “  here 
is  need  for”),  i310* 18  1412  179. 

(xxxi.)  <Z>s.  (a)  On  this  important  particle,  see  vol.  i.  35  sq., 

where  it  is  shown  that  it  has  in  our  author  several  uses  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  but  found  in  the  LXX.  One  use  is  there 
omitted. 

(b)  In  a  comparison  the  same  case  follows  m  as  that  which 
precedes  it.  This,  of  course,  is  the  usual  construction.  Cf.  218 
r.  6<t>6a\fLovs  avrov  d>s  <f>\oya  7 rupos,  9s*9  I215  1 3s  1821  2 12  221. 
Hence  1613  etSov  .  .  .  7rvcu/xaTa  rpta  .  .  .  d>s  f  /Jarpa^ot  f  is 
either  a  slip  or  due  to  an  interpolator.  It  is  due  to  the  latter, 
as  we  see  on  other  grounds. 

(e)  Observe  that  our  author  never  uses  *a0ok  though  it 
occurs  nearly  180  times  in  the  N.T.  In  J  it  occurs  31  times 
and  13  in  1.  2.  3  J.  J  uses  o>s  in  a  temporal  sense  (  =  “when  ”) 
about  20  times,  but  Jap,  1.  2.  3  J  never.  Our  author  uses  d>s  as  a 
word  of  comparison  about  73  times  (only  once  with  a  numeral), 
J  13  times  (8  times  with  a  numeral). 

(d)  In  2212  o)s=  “according  as,”  followed  by  substantive 
verb — a  usage  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Johannine  writings. 

(xxxii.)  <3<rn-cp.  io3. 


§  7.  Case. 

(i.)  (a)  The  nominative  stands  in  the  case  of  a  proper  noun 
without  regard  to  the  construction,  in  place  of  the  case  normally 
required.  911  ovopia  c^ci  *A7roAAuo>v.  This  is  good  Greek  (cf. 
Xenoph.  Oecon.  vi.  14,  tous  €xorTas  TO  o-€/jlvov  ovofia  tovto  to  /caXos 
T€  Kayaflos),  but  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  editor  and  not 
from  the  author,  whose  construction  will  be  found  in  68 

(b)  Nominativus  pendens.  Since  in  our  author  this  usage  is 
a  Hebraism,  it  is  dealt  with  under  that  heading. 

(ii.)  (a)  Genitive  absolute.  This  construction  does  not  exist 
in  our  author,  though  it  is  employed  often  in  J  and  with  more 
elasticity  of  meaning  than  is  found  in  the  Synoptists :  see 
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Abbott,  Gr.  83  sq.  In  the  Apoc.  178  Oavpao-Orjo-ovra t  ol 
koltoikovvt€s  .  .  .  uiv  .  .  .  /3\€7t6vtwv  is  not  a  gen.  abs.  But 
for  this  intervening  <Sv  the  text  would  have  read  /^AcVovrcs  or 
orav  fiXirroxTiv. 

(b)  Temporal  genitive.  This  genitive  denotes  the  whole 
period  of  time  during  which  something  happened :  48  715 
Kal  WKT05 — a  phrase  that  should  be  restored  in  812  2125. 

(iii.)  Dative,  (a)  Instrumental  dative.  This  dative  is  of 
infrequent  occurrence.  It  is  found  in  4*  ttc/oi/Jc/SA^/acVovs  i/xartoi?, 
1913  fitjBafJLfLivov  aifjidTi ,  1821  6pp.rjp.dTL  flXrjOyjo’tTdi  (source),  2  214 
roi$  7rv/\a>o-tv  elaeXOojo-LV,  2 18  [88]  Kdiopivrj  Trvpi,  151 2 *  pepiypivrjv 
7rvpL,  51  KdT€(r<f)payLcrp.€vov  or^payluiv,  174  1816  K€^pv<rwpivrj  xpvcriu). 
cfriDvrj  ptydXrj  is  found  after  Ac'yciv,  512  (61)  813  (yet  with  iv,  i47-  9) : 
after  Kpd£civ,  610  72  io3  1917  (but  with  iv  in  passages  from  another 
hand,  1415  182) :  after  ^(ovciv,  1418.  This  instrumental  dat.  is 
mostly  replaced  in  our  author  by  ev  (see  above,  p.  cxxx,  under  cv), 
or  occasionally  after  passive  verbs  by  iv  or  ai ro. 

(b)  Dative  of  time,  pua  d>pa  in  i810-16-19  (source)  is  difficult. 
It  seems  to  mean  “in  the  course  of  an  hour.”  Hence  we 
should  expect  iv  pna  wpa,  just  as  in  188  we  have  iv  pia  rjfiipa  or 
else  /uas  fjpipas,  “in  the  course  of  one  day.”  Yet  see  Blass, 
Gr.  120. 

(c)  Hebraic  dative.  218  rots  8c  SciAoi?  ...  to  pipos  avruiv. 
See  below,  p.  cxlviii  (h)  (6). 

(iv.)  Accusative  of  point  of  time.  3s  Wav  wpav.  Cf.  J  452 
a>/oav  ifiSoprjv.  See  Abbott,  Gr.  75  ;  Acts  2016  rrjv  rjpipav  Trjs 
7 TcvTrjKoorTrjs.  This  usage  (Blass,  Gr.  94)  occurs  in  connection 
with  &pa  in  Attic  Greek  and  in  the  papyri.  Moulton,  Gr.  63. 

(v.)  Vocative.  There  are  nearly  60  examples  of  the  nomina¬ 
tive  with  the  article  used  as  a  vocative  in  the  N.T.  It  has  a 
double  origin ;  for  it  was  well  established  both  in  Greek  and  in 
Hebrew.  In  Greek 1  it  carried  with  it  a  rough  peremptory  note, 
and  in  the  N.T.  this  note  still  survives  :  cf.  Mark  9s5  to  dXaXov  Kal 
Kuxpbv  7rv€vp.a :  J  198  \aipc.  6  /SacriAcvs  r.  ’IouSaiW.  In  the  latter 
passage  there  is  a  note  of  derision :  (3a<n Acv  r.  ’IouSaiW 2  would 
have  conceded  the  justice  of  Christ’s  claims.  In  the  tender  rj 
7rats  cyctpc,  Luke  854,  Moulton  (Gr.  70)  finds  “a  survival  of  the 
decisiveness  of  the  older  use.” 

But  the  Hebrew  vocative  with  the  art.  carries  with  it  a 
different  and  often  a  more  dignified  note.  It  can  be  used  in  the 
most  respectful  form  of  address  to  kings,  or  in  a  minatory  sense 

1  Blass  (Gr.  69)  quotes  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  521,  6  tt ats  &ko\oij0€i  ( =  “  you 
there,  the  lad  I  mean,  follow”). 

2  Moulton  (Gr.  71)  observes  that  Mark’s  use  of  this  phrase  in  1518  “is 

merely  a  note  of  his  imperfect  sensibility  to  the  more  delicate  shades  of  Greek 

idiom.” 
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to  inferiors:  cf.  Is  4218,  Joel  i1 2- 13.  But  it  is  never  used  in 
addressing  God  in  the  O.T.  (except  possibly  in  Neh  i5 *,  Dan  94).1 
Yet  since  the  LXX  generally  renders  fw  and  in  the  vocative 
by  6  0€os,  the  solemn  use  of  this  vocative  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  LXX,  being  a  higher  development  of  the 
usage  already  found  in  Hebrew.  Our  author  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  influenced  in  this  direction  by  the  LXX :  cf.  411 
6  Kvpios  xai  6  Oeos  fjp&v,2  610  6  Secnrorys  6  aytos,  1212  153  165 
i84- 20  195.  In  contrast  with  this  prevailing  usage,  we  find, 
however,  xvptc  6  #cos,  n17  153  167:  xvptc ,  T rjaov,  2220. 

(vi.)  Verbs  wTith  different  cases  or  constructions. 

(a)  dicouW.  Our  author  uses  this  verb  with  gen.  of  person, 
51.  3. 5  gi3  x55.  7?  and  acc.  of  thing,  i3  73  916  22s.3  But  Slkovclv  takes 
both  the  gen.  and  acc.  of  the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  with  </>w^. 
Now  in  J  d.K.  (fxoi'fjs 4  =  to  hear  so  as  to  obey:  cf.  525- 28  io3*16, 
while  ax.  (jxiivfjv  =  to  hear  without  further  result:  cf.  3s  5s7, 
similarly  Slkovclv  \6yov  and  Adycov.  See  Abbott,  Gr,  435  sq., 
Johannine  Voc.  116  (footnotes).  This  distinction  does  not 
exist  in  our  author,  save  apparently  accidentally.  Thus  in  320 
n12  (NC  025  but  not  A  046)  Six.  (fxovr}$=“  to  obey.”  In  913 
io4- 8  1112  1210  142  {6is)  184  ip1*®  the  phrase  die.  cfxjwrjv  does  not 
express  obedience  to,  or  regard  of,  the  voice,  as  in  J  it  would 
connote.  Here  the  phrase  means  “to  hear  intelligently,”  “to 
understand.”  But  ax.  cfxnvrjs  has  exactly  the  same  force  in  1413 
161  2 13.  Hence  our  author  does  not  observe  either  the  usage  of 
J  nor  the  well-known  one  of  Acts  97  where  die.  <f>u)vr)<;  =  “  to  hear 
a  sound”  (without  understanding  its  meaning),  and  in  94  2614  die. 
cjxjjvrjv^"  to  hear  intelligently  ” 5 

(<£)  yp&fjeo'flai-  Always  ypacfatcrOai  iv  t<3  /3l/S\l<o  in  our  author : 
cf.  (i3)  2012  2 127  and  especially  138;  but  in  source,  ypa</>.  brl  to 
fiifiX'iov,  178.  This  latter  construction  is  found  in  quite  other 
phrases:  217  €7ri  t.  1 j/rje^ov  .  .  .  ycypappcvov,  312  1916. 

(c)  SiSo^at.  This  verb  is  followed  by  the  partitive  gen.  ( tov 
pawa)  in  2 17 ;  not  so  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

( d)  cua^ycXtiei v.  In  io7  c.  acc.  of  person,  and  in  146  with 
€7 TL  c.  acc. 

The  rest  of  the  N.T.  uses  the  middle  of  this  verb  and 
frequently  c.  acc.  of  person.  It  does  not  occur  in  J  in  any 

1  This  usage,  however,  was  well  established  in  Aramaic,  which  had  three 
different  ways  of  making  the  noun  definite  when  it  was  to  stand  in  the 
vocative.  See  Kautzsch,  Gr.  des  Biblisch.  Aramaischen ,  p.  148  sq. 

2  6  xvptos  as  a  vocative  is  not  found  except  in  this  passage  (Abbott).  _ 

3  In  513  we  have  ttcLv  ktI<t/jlol  .  .  .  ijKOvtTa  \tyovras  (al.  Xtyovra),  the  idea  of 
the  thing  prevails  and  not  that  of  the  person  ;  hence  the  acc. 

4  In  classical  Greek  “  to  hear  a  sound.” 

8  In  I.  2.  3  J  dKoveiv  takes  a  gen.  of  the  person  and  an  acc.  of  the  thing 

except  in  3  J  4  where  it  is  followed  by  an  acc.  of  the  person. 
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form.  In  Attic  this  verb  takes  acc.  of  thing  and  dat.  of 
person. 

(e)  irpocTKut'ciy.  The  cases  with  this  verb  are  dealt  with  in  vol. 
i.  21 1  sq.  Our  author  clearly  uses  irpo<jKvvttv  with  dat.  only  of 
the  worship  of  God.  When  the  verb  takes  the  acc.  it  is  homage 
or  inferior  worship  that  is  designed.  Abbott  ( Voc.  137)  shows 
that  “the  Synoptists  reserve  the  acc.  for  the  worship  due  to  God 
or  God’s  Son,”  in  contrast  with  the  use  in  the  LXX  or  that  of 
our  author.  Next  (138  sqq.)  he  discovers  in  the  Samaritan 
Dialogue  in  J  4  and  in  the  Temptation  narratives  in  the  Synop¬ 
tists  “  a  deliberate  differentiation  of  the  two  Greek  constructions  ” 
[irpocrKwecv,  c.  acc.  ( =  worship  of),  and  c.  dat.  ( =  prostration  to)] 
in  which  the  Evangelists  “  appear  to  use  irpoa-Kwim  with  the  acc. 
as  meaning  such  worship  as  ought  to  be  paid  to  God  alone.” 
Thus  though  7rpoo-Kvveiv  c.  dat.  occurs  in  J  ^21.  23a  ^38}  has  nQt  t|ie 
full  meaning  of  worship  which  is  implied  in  423b-  24.  Hence  our 
author  and  J  again  differ  here. 

(/)  TreptpdXXecr0ai  1 1  times  c.  acc. ;  once  c.  cV. 

(g)  4>&m£eu'.  In  2123  c.  acc:  in  22s  <£.  eV  avrovs.  Here 
there  appears  to  be  a  Hebraism :  see  p.  cxlviii  (k)  (1). 


§  8.  Number. 

(i.)  When  several  subjects  follow  a  verb  and  the  first  is  in 
the  sing.,  the  verb  is  in  the  sing.  :  cf.  87  9s- 17  n18  1210  1820  1920 
2011;  but  if  they  precede,  the  verb  stands  in  the  pi. :  cf.  614  1817 
2o138q\  So  also  in  J  :  see  Abbott,  Gr.  307. 

(ii.)  (a)  The  neuter  plural  is  generally  followed  by  the  pi. 
verb:  cf.  I19  (a  euriV),  32,  4  (a  ovk  ipoXvvav),  [4s]  514  (ra  Tccrcrepa 
£<3a  eXcyov),  920  (a  .  .  .  Svvavrai),  ii18  154  1620  (opr)  .  .  .  evpeOrjaav), 
2012  2 14.  The  pi.  verb  may  precede  the  neuter  pi.:  cf.  49 
(Stocrovcriv  ra  £<5a),  n13  (arrzKTavOycrav  .  .  .  ovopara)  [1614  (e< 'xr\v 
yap  7ri/ev/xaTa)],  1823  (irrXavrjOrjcrav  irdvra  ra  €0i/?/),  2124.  This 
construction  can  generally  be  explained  *aTa  crvvco-n/,  the  neuter 
nouns  being  conceived  of  as  masculine  or  feminine. 

(b)  But  the  sing,  verb  occasionally  follows  the  neut.  pi. :  cf. 
l19  (apieXXei),  227  [{tOvr])  .  .  .  crwrpi/ikrai  ?],  4s  (ra  reWepa  {wa  .  .  . 
e^toi/1),  1314  (a  i8o6r))y  1413  (ra  yap  Zpy a  .  .  .  olkoXovOu),  1814 
(Ta  Xnrapa  .  .  .  aTrwXero),  1914  (ra  (TTpaTevpara  .  .  .  r)Ko\ovOe  1) ; 
less  often  the  sing,  verb  precedes :  cf.  83  (iSoOrj  .  .  .  Sypidpara), 
203*  5*  7. 

(iii.)  The  plural  verb  follows  certain  collective  nouns  in  the 
sing. :  o^Xos  ttoXvs  .  .  .  eoTwres,  7 9  :  o^Xov  rroWov  .  .  .  Xtyovruv 
I91-6,  but  generally  in  J  this  noun  has  the  sing,  verb  except  in 

1  But  it  is  better  to  take  here  as  influenced  by  the  iv  KaO'  %v  preceding 
it. 
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624  7  49  1212.  In  J  749  1212  ox Aos  is  accompanied  by  a  participle 
in  the  sing,  (in  its  collective  character)  and  by  the  verb  in  the 
pi.  (as  conveying  the  idea  of  separate  individual  action).  See 
Abbott,  Gr .  307.  Aaos  has  the  pi.  verb  in  1814  and  y?}  in  1 3s-  4 

§  9.  Gender . 

(i.)  As  a  rule  the  concord  of  gender  is  observed,  but  there 
are  many  exceptions.  The  greater  number  of  these  can  be 
explained  as  constructions  koto  o-wecnv.  Thus  4J  faJov 
48  TOL  rcWcpa  £<5a  .  .  .  Acyorres,  1314  t<3  Orjp ia>  os  1711 

Orjpiov  .  .  .  avros  oySoos  ccrrtv,  1716  ra  Sc/ca  Ktpara  .  .  .  /cat  to 
Orjpiov,  ovtoi .  In  1512  aftos  (A)  to  opviov  is  to  be  similarly 
explained,  though  in  56  141  opvlov  has  the  part,  in  the  neuter. 
Similarly  74  cV^paytcr/xeVot  (cf.  also  143),  1914  to 

O-TpOTCVpLOTO  CvScSu/ACVOt,  5 6  7TV€VpLOTO  O7T€(TTa\pi€V0L)  5 13  TTOV  KTl(Tp.O 

.  .  .  Acyovras  (N),  95  avTots  (i.e.  a/cptSes).  With  cjfxuvr;  there 

are  several  such  wrong  concords :  41  f)  cf>u)vr]  .  .  .  Acywv :  cf. 
also  511- 12  913* 14  1115.  In  125  vtov,  apo-tv  is  peculiar. 

(ii.)  The  gender  of  vaAos  2118  is  nearly  always  fern.,  but  our 
author  in  making  it  masc.  has  the  sanction  of  Theophrastus. 

§  10.  The  Hebraic  Style  of  the  Apocalypse . 

The  Hebraic  style  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  acknowledged 
in  a  general  sense  till  the  present  generation,  but  scholars  have 
hitherto  done  little  to  establish  the  fact  by  actual  and  detailed  evi¬ 
dence.  Now,  owing  on  the  one  hand  to  this  fact  that  the  Hebraic 
character  of  the  Apocalypse  had  not  been  established  by  actual 
proofs,  and  on  the  other  to  the  vast  mass  of  fresh  knowledge  of 
vernacular  Greek  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Grenfell, 
Hunt,  Thumb,  Moulton,  Milligan,  and  others,  a  new  attitude 
has  recently  been  adopted  by  certain  scholars  on  this  question, 
and  some  have  gone  to  the  extreme  length  of  denying  altogether 
the  presence  of  Hebraisms  in  the  Apocalypse  except  in  sections 
that  are  translated  from  the  Semitic.  Thus  Professor  Moulton 
(Gr.  8-9)  affirms  that  “even  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  itself 
does  not  seem  to  owe  any  of  its  blunders  to  *  Hebraism/  The 
author’s  uncertain  use  of  cases  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
reader  .  .  .  We  find  him  perpetually  indifferent  to  concord. 
But  the  less  educated  papyri  give  us  plentiful  parallels  from  a 
field  where  Semitism  cannot  be  suspected.  .  .  .  Apart  from 
places  where  he  may  be  definitely  translating  a  Semitic  document, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  his  grammar  would  have  been 
materially  different  had  he  been  a  native  of  Oxyrhynchus, 
assuming  the  extent  of  Greek  education  to  be  the  same.” 
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This  is  not  only  an  extravagant,  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
discover,  a  wrong  statement  of  the  case,  and  called  forth  a 
rejoinder  from  Professor  Swete  (Apoc.2  p.  cxxiv,  note),  who 
wrote :  “  It  is  precarious  to  compare  a  literary  document  with 
a  collection  of  personal  and  business  letters,  accounts,  and  other 
ephemeral  writings ;  slips  in  word-formation  or  in  syntax,  which 
are  to  be  expected  in  the  latter,  are  phenomenal  in  the  former, 
and  if  they  find  a  place  there,  can  only  be  attributed  to  lifelong 
habits  of  thought.  Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how 
far  the  quasi-Semitic  colloquialisms  of  the  papyri  are  themselves 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  large  Greek-speaking  Jewish 
population  of  the  Delta.”  My  own  studies,  which  have 
extended  from  the  time  of  Homer  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  have  concerned  themselves  specially  with  Hellenistic  Greek, 
so  far  as  this  Greek  was  a  vehicle  of  Hebrew  thought,  have  led 
me  to  a  very  different  conclusion  on  this  question,  and  this  is, 
that  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Apocalypse  is  absolutely 
unique A 

Its  language  differs  from  that  of  the  LXX  and  other  versions 
of  the  O.T.,  from  the  Greek  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha, 
and  from  that  of  the  papyri.  Of  course  it  has  points  in  common 
with  all  these  phases  of  later  Greek,  but  nevertheless  it  possesses 
a  very  distinct  character  of  its  own.  No  literary  document  of 
the  Greek  world  exhibits  such  a  vast  multitude  of  solecisms. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
deliberately  set  at  defiance  the  grammarian  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  syntax.  But  such  a  description  would  do  him  the 
grossest  injustice.  He  had  no  such  intention.  He  is  full  of 
his  subject,  and  like  the  great  Hebrew  prophets  of  old  is  a  true 
artist.  His  object  is  to  drive  home  his  message  with  all  the 
powers  at  his  command,  and  this  he  does  in  many  of  the 
sublimest  passages  in  all  literature.  Naturally  with  such  an 
object  in  view  he  has  no  thought  of  consistently  breaking  any 
rule  of  syntax.  How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  unbridled 
licence  of  his  Greek  constructions  ?  The  reason  clearly  is  that, 
while  he  writes  in  Greeks  he  thinks  in  Hebrew ,  and  the  thought 
has  naturally  affected  the  vehicle  of  expression.  Moreover,  he 
has  taken  over  some  Greek  sources  already  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  and  has  himself  translated  and  adapted  certain  Hebrew 
sources.  Besides  he  has  rendered  many  Hebrew  expressions 
literally  and  not  idiomatically — constantly  in  his  own  original 
work  and  occasionally  in  his  translations.  His  translations 

1  In  the  next  edition  of  Moulton’s  Prolegomena ,  the  Hebraic  style  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  accepted,  as  its  editor,  Mr.  Howard,  has  informed  me.  Dr. 
Moulton  changed  his  mind  owing  to  the  evidence  I  gave  on  this  subject  in 
my  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse ,  pp.  79-102. 
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in  a  few  cases  presuppose  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  sources. 
But  this  is  not  all.  He  never  mastered  Greek  idiomatically — 
even  the  Greek  of  his  own  period.  To  him  very  many  of  its 
particles  were  apparently  unknown,  and  the  multitudinous  shades 
of  meaning  which  they  expressed  in  the  various  combinations 
into  which  they  entered  were  never  grasped  at  all,  or  only  in 
a  very  inadequate  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  more  accurate 
in  the  use  of  certain  Greek  idioms  than  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
Notwithstanding  its  many  unusual  and  unheard  of  expressions, 
the  Book  stands  in  its  own  literature  without  a  rival,  while  in 
the  literature  of  all  time  it  has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
van. 

I  will  now  give  a  list  of  the  chief  Hebraisms  in  the  Apocalypse 
which  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  more  Hebraic  than  the 
LXX  itself. 

(i.)  The  Greek  text  needs  at  times  to  he  translated  into  Hebrew 
in  order  to  discover  its  meaning  and  render  it  correctly  in  English . 

(a)  The  resolution  of  the  participle  in  one  of  the  oblique 
cases  (gen.  dat.  or  acc.),  or  of  an  infinitive,  into  a  finite  verb  in 
the  following  clause,  which  finite  verb  should  have  been  rendered 
idiomatically  in  Greek  by  a  participle  or  by  an  infinitive 
respectively.  We  have  here  a  frequent  Hebrew  idiom  which 
cannot  be  explained  from  vernacular  Greek  and  which,  not 
having  been  recognized,  has  led  to  mistranslations  of  the  text 
in  every  version  of  the  Apocalypse  down  to  the  present  day.1 

1  This  idiom  is  attested  in  the  N.T.  outside  the  Apocalypse  in  2  John  2 
dia  rijy  aX'qQeiav  rijv  /xivovaav  4v  tj/juv  Kal  fied'  bfxCbv  l?<rrat=  “  for  the  truth’s 
sake  which  abideth  in  us  and  shall  be  with  us.”  So  rightly  the  A.V.,  but 
wrongly  in  the  R.V.  Col  I26  rb  /xvarypioy  rb  aTroK€Kpvfijx4vov  ai ro  tu>v  al&vwv 
.  .  .  vvv  tyavep&Oy,  is  another  example. 

Long  after  I  had  discovered  these  Hebraisms  and  recognized  the  necessity 
of  translating  them  idiomatically  as  such,  I  found  that  several  of  the  versions 
had  recovered  the  right  rendering  purely  from  the  consciousness  of  the 
translators  that  the  Greek  text  could  not  be  taken  literally  as  it  stood. 

Two  of  the  Greek  uncials,  in  fact,  and  very  many  of  the  cursives,  have 
actually  altered  the  Greek  so  that  it  represents  idiomatically  the  Hebrew 
idiom.  Thus  X  reads,  iar&ras  .  .  .  4\oyras  Kidapas  r.  6eov  teal  ybovras,  in 
I52"3,  and  046  and  many  cursives  read  /rat  irothaavn  in  I5  instead  of  Kal 
inotyaev  and  ?)  Xiyei  .  .  .  Kal  diddcrtcei  for  r.  Xiyovaav  .  .  .  Kal  dida<TKei 
in  220.  These  are  simply  emendations,  and  they  are  emendations  which 
represent  idiomatically  John’s  thought  in  Greek,  but  do  not  represent  what 
he  wrote.  The  translators  of  the  versions  restored  the  true  sense  in  several 
passages  by  conjecture  from  a  study  of  their  contexts.  Thus  in  I8  Pr  fl 
gig  vg  (arm  ?)  s2  eth  render  “  qui  dilexit  et  fecit  ”  (ry  ay  an  wvri  .  .  . 

Kal  inolyaev):  in  22  and  29  Pr  gig  vg  s2  eth  render  “qui  se  dicunt  .  .  . 

et  non  sunt  ”  (r.  Xtyovras  .  .  .  Kal  ovk  eialv)  :  in  220  gig  s1* 2  arm  eth  = 
qui  dicit  .  .  .  et  docet  ( ij  Xtyovaa  .  .  .  Kal  did&GKet),  2^  arm1* 2- 8a=ego 
sum  qui  scruto  .  .  .  et  do  (4yd>  cl/xt  b  ipavv&v  .  .  .  Kal  dtiaio) :  in  714  Pr  gig 

vg  s1  arm  eth  =  qui  venerunt  (or  veniunt)  .  .  .  et  laverunt  ( ol  ipxbpevoi  .  .  . 

Kal  4irXvpav) :  in  I42*3  743.  1075  s2  arm  bo  eth  =  citharizantes  et  cantantes 
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“ It  is,”  writes  Driver  {Hebrew  Tenses ,  163),  “a  common 
custom  with  Hebrew  writers,  after  employing  a  participle  or 
infinitive,  to  change  the  construction ,  and  if  they  wish  to  subjoin 
other  verbs,  which  logically  should  be  in  the  participle  or 
infinitive  as  well,  to  pass  to  the  use  of  the  finite  verb.”  Here 
we  have  the  explanation  of  a  dozen  of  passages  in  our  author, 
which  have  been  generally  mistranslated  in  all  the  versions. 
In  a  few  cases  they  are  rightly  translated,  and  then  only 
through  deliberate  emendation  of  the  text.1 

The  idiom  of  a  participle  continued  by  a  finite  verb  is 
rendered  literally  into  Greek  in  the  LXX  in  Gen  27s3,  Is  1417, 
and  idiomatically  in  Is  5s*  23,  Ezek  22s.  But  it  is  rendered  liter¬ 
ally  comparatively  seldom  in  the  LXX,  whereas  in  our  text  it 
occurs  ten  times  and  most  probably  eleven  originally,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  In  a  few  cases  the  Syriac,  Latin,  Bohairic, 
and  A.V.  are  right,  but  probably  unconsciously.  This  idiom 
emerges  in  the  first  chapter  in  5*6  and  recurs  in  18  2  2-  9- 20- 23  39  714 
I42'3  153.  (a)  In  I5*6  we  have  to)  dyaTrwvTt  /cal  Xvaavn  rjfx a? 

.  .  .  /cal  €7roL7j(T€v  rjfjLas  /JacrtAetW,  which  should  therefore  be 
rendered,  “  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us  .  .  .  and  hath  made  us,” 
and  not  as  in  R.  V.  “  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us  .  .  .  and  He  made 
us.”  (/ 3 )  The  failure  to  recognize  this  idiom  in  i18  has  led  most 
scholars  to  mispunctuate  the  text,  and  the  rest,  like  Wellhausen 
and  Haussleiter,  to  excise  6  £o>v.  The  translation  of  6  ££v  /cal 
iyevofjiTjv  vc/cpo?  should  be  i17c  “Fear  not:  I  am  the  first  and 
the  last,  i18  And  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead.”  Thus  we 
recover  the  right  sense,  (y)  Again  we  have  in  223  iyd>  clfu  6 
ipavvuv  .  .  .  /cal  Sioau)  another  example  of  this  idiom  =  “  I  am 
He  that  trieth  .  .  .  and  giveth.”  Here  the  Hebrew  in  our 
author’s  mind  would  be  Yirm  jnian  or  even  jriKI  :  cf.  Dan  1212, 
and  see  vol.  ii.  392  n.  For  a  further  treatment  of  this  idiom  the 
reader  can  consult  the  note  in  vol.  i.  14  sq.  (8)  Next,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  204,  where  originally  I  feel  assured  there  was 
another  instance  of  this  idiom  ;  for  the  omvcs  in  rtov  ^exeAe/aa/iAw 
.  .  .  /cal  omvcs  ov  7rpo<TtKvvr)(rav  is  obviously  an  insertion  made 
by  John’s  literary  executor,  who  edited  2o4-22  after  John’s  death. 

(ia0apif6vT(ov  ...  /cat  vatv) :  in  I52‘3  K  Pr  fl  vg  s1  arm  eth=stantes 
•  .  .  habentes  .  .  .  et  cantantes  (#<rrwras  .  .  .  £x0VTas  •  •  •  Ka l  £5oi/(n»'). 

Thus  we  discover  the  strange  fact  that  in  the  above  passages  many  of  the 
ancient  versions  represent  idiomatically  and  accurately  the  thought  of  John, 
where  all  but  universally  the  modem  versions  do  neither.  The  modern  editions 
of  these  versions  frequently  punctuate  wrongly  the  above  passages,  and  con¬ 
sequently  mislead  the  student. 

1  These  passages  are  treated  by  modern  editors  as  anacoloutha.  They  are, 
hoWever,  nothing  of  the  kind  :  they  are  normal  constructions  in  the  grammar 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Sometimes  editors  have  sought  to  get  over  difficulties 
they  fail  to  understand  by  mispunctuating  the  text. 
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See  vol.  ii.  182,  183.  The  insertion  of  oltlvcs  is  against  our 
author’s  usage.  In  practically  every  instance  the  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  idiom  has  led  both  to  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  and  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  meaning.  Since  the  various  instances 
of  this  idiom  are  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  alike  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Translation,  I  will  bring  forward  only  two  more 
here  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  accurately 
rendered,  (c)  In  14s- 1 *  3  rj  <j>u>VY]  rjv  rjKovcra  cos  /a0apo>8o)i/  /ci0api£ovrcov 

iv  TOLLS  KiOapOLLS  OLVTUiV  *  KCLl  cLSoVO'lV  COS  <o8t)v  KCLLI'T/V  =  U  The  Voice 

which  I  heard  was  as  the  voice  of  harpers,  harping  with  their 
harps  and  singing  as  it  were  a  new  song”:  (f)  220  f)  Xiyovcra 
iavrrjv  7r po^rjTtv  kcu  SiSacr/cec  =  “  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess 
and  teacheth  ”  (not  “  and  she  teacheth,”  R.V.). 

( b )  In  1315  we  have  a  resolution  of  the  infinitive  into  a  finite 
verb  in  the  following  clause  as  in  Hebrew  (see  quotation  above 
from  Driver’s  Hebrew  Tenses).  Thus  /cal  iSoOrj  t  avTrj  f  Sovv  at 
.  .  .  /cat  TTOLrjcrri^vyn)  .  .  .  nr6  i"6  ;nn  =  “And  it  was  given 
unto  him  to  give  .  .  .  and  to  cause.”  See  vol.  ii.  420,  footnote. 

(c)  Just  as  in  ( a ,  b),  the  constructions  under  this  head  are  quite 
impossible  and  unintelligible  as  Greek,  but  are  full  of  meaning 
as  literal  reproductions  of  a  Hebrew  idiom,  (a)  The  first  is  127 
6  M.L\0irfX  /cat  ot  ayycAoi  a vtov  tov  (>  K  046)  7roXc  pirjcr  ai.  We 
have  here  a  classical  Hebrew  idiom  :  see  vol.  i.  p.  322.  The 
words  rightly  understood  are  most  vivid :  “  Michael  and  his 
angels  had  to  fight  with  the  dragon.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
MSS  allowed  this  astonishing  Greek  to  survive  in  any  form. 
(ft)  The  same  idiom  recurs  in  1310  where  only  A  has  preserved 
it  in  a  slightly  corrupt  form  :  ct  rts  .  .  .  a7ro/cTav0r/vai,  t  a  vtov  f 

iv  p.a)(aLpr)  a7TOKTav0r)vaL  (  =  3^6  X1H  .  .  .2  “K^N)  =  “if  any 

man  is  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  with  the  sword  must  he  be 
slain.”  In  vol.  i.  356,  I  have  shown  that  the  Greek  translators 
found  great  difficulty  in  rendering  this  idiom,  and  resorted  to  at 
least  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  The  same  idiom  is  to  be 
found  in  Ethiopic.  In  kclvo-wv  co-toll  (Luke  1254)  the  ccrrat  is 
rendered  by  the  Eth.  lamedh  before  the  infinitive.  Thus  our 
author  introduces  a  new  use  of  the  inf.  into  Greek  which  none 
of  the  grammarians  has  recognized. 

(d)  Again  an  expression  may  be  possible  in  Greek  as  regards 
form  but  wrong  in  regard  to  sense.  Thus  in  222  fiaWw  ck 
kXlvtjv  as  a  piece  of  Greek  is  meaningless  in  its  context  but  full 
of  significance  if  retranslated  into  Hebrew.  See  vol.  i.  71. 

1  Here  all  modern  editors  insert  a  full  stop  before  /cal  tfoovaiv.  Both  the 
Syriac  versions  could  be  rendered  /cal  $86vt(»)v.  The  Bohairic  requires  this 

rendering  here.  It  is  true  that  s1  has  an  internal  corruption  =  Kidapu>8dv 
Ki0apl±opTa  iv  rah  Kad&pais  a  vtov'  3  /cal  aSovras. 

3  Cf.  Ezek  2615  for  this  form  of  the  Niphal  infinitive. 
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(e)  The  finite  verb  in  Hebrew  is  translated  literally,  when 

idiomatically  it  should  be  rendered  by  a  participle.  Cf.  i16  r) 
6{j/is  avrov  (os  6  fjXios  <f>aiv€i  ( =  TfcO  =  “  his  face  was  as 

the  sun  shining”  (not  “shineth”).  See  vol.  i.  31. 

(f)  The  Greek  phrase  Kvptos  6  0cos  6  iravroKparuip  requires  to 
be  retranslat'd  in  order  to  punctuate  and  translate  it  rightly.  It 
should  not  ue  punctuated  as  in  WH  with  a  comma  after  Kvpio s 
and  another  after  Oeos.  In  fact  no  commas  should  intervene  at 
all.  The  entire  phrase  is  found  in  2  Sam  510,  1  Kings  i910-  14, 
Hos  i25<6>,  Amos  313  413  514  etc.  (  =  niK3Vn  \“6k  ill  IT'),  and  often 
Kvpios  7ravTOKpdT(j)p ,  Hab  213,  Hag  i2*  5,  Zech  i3.  Next  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  6  TravTOKpdrwp  in  all  these  cases  is  a  rendering 
of  m&OV  (with  or  without  the  art.)  following  the  construct  case. 
Hence  6  7ravTOKpdTU)p  is  the  equivalent  of  a  gen.  in  Greek 
dependent  on  the  noun  that  precedes  it.  Thus  nothing — not 
even  a  comma  (as  in  WH)  should  intervene  between  6  Oeos  and 
6  7ravr oKparup.  They  belong  inseparably  together,  and  6  ttolvto- 
Kpdrup  is  never  separated  in  the  LXX  from  the  noun  of  which 
it  is  an  attribute,  nor  does  our  author  ever  disjoin  6  Oeos  and 
6  wavTOKpdTojp :  cf.  48  n17  153  i67-  14  19s-  15  2122.1  Thus  we  see 
that  on  textual  grounds  i8  ( Kvpios  6  0eos,  6  wv  *at  6  rjv  kou  6 
€*p^o/xcvo9,  6  iravTOKparmp)  is  the  interpolation  of  an  ignorant 
scribe,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  this  divine 
title.  The  context  also  is  against  it.  See  vol.  ii.  38,  n.  4. 
Furthermore,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  to  be  rendered  uthe 
Lord  God,  the  Almighty,”  as  in  R.V.,  but  as  “the  Lord  God 
Almighty.” 

(g)  When  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  agree  as  to  their  primary 
meanings,  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  words  are  in 
a  few  cases  assigned  to  the  Greek.  Here  retranslation  is 
necessary,  (a)  In  io1  we  have  the  extraordinary  phrase  ol  tj-oScs 
avrov  (vs  <ttvXoi  irypos.  Here,  as  I  have  shown  in  vol.  i.  259  sq., 
7rdSc9  is  to  be  rendered  as  “  legs.”  (p)  Again  1 rot/xatVetv  is  to  be 
rendered  as  “to  break”  in  227  125  1915  for  the  same  reason:  see 
vol.  i.  75  sq.  (y)  Again  in u?..  the  primary .  sense  of  ttp^totokck, 
“firstborn,”  is  eclipsed  by  the  secondary  denoting  “chief”  or 
“sovereign” — which  secondary  sense  it  derives  originally  from 

1  Hence  it  is  clear  that  **  025.  046  Pr  gig  vg  s2  wrongly  insert  yp&v 
between  6  0e<5s  and  6  TravTOKpdriop  in  196.  A  s1  bo  arm  eth  Cyp  rightly  omit. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  48  the  scribes  of  some  eight  cursives  and  arm1  sub¬ 
stituted  <ra(3a60  for  0  Beds  under  the  influence  of  the  LXX  of  Is  63,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  impossible  text  aa^awd  6  TravroKpdrwp.  Clearly  they  did  not 
know  that  6  TravTOKp&Tup  was  a  rendering  of  crafiadd.  Possibly  this  latter 
word  was  originally  a  marginal  gloss  explaining  the  origin  of  6  7 ravroKp&Tup. 
It  is  significant  of  the  independence  with  which  our  author  deals  with  O.T. 
phrases  that  he  changes  niK3s  m,v  (^Ktpios  orapadd,  LXX)  in  Is  63,  on  which 
his  text  is  based,  into  Kijpios  6  debs  6  TravroKpdrwp  in  4®  ii17  153  167  196  2122,  or 
into  6  debs  b  ttclvtok .  in  1614  1915. 
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the  Hebrew  "133.  Cf.  Job  1813  where  niD  1133  =  “  the  most 
deadly  disease,”  and  Is  1480  D'H  n\33«“the  poorest.”  See 
note  on  i5  in  the  Commentary.  (8)  Possibly  in  i7  KOTrctvOat  km 
we  have  an  instance  in  which  a  secondary  meaning  of  ^y  is 
assigned  by  our  author  to  cVt. 

(h)  Other  Hebrew  idioms  literally  reproduced  in  the  Greek 
need  to  be  retranslated  in  order  to  appreciate  their  exact 
meaning,  (a)  223  8wo-a>=“to  requite,”  as  jm  in  Jer.  1710  on 
which  2 23  is  based.  (/?)  3s  8c8o)Ka  kvumov  crov  Ovpav  =  “I  have 
set,”  etc.  See  vol.  i.  41.  (y)  39  ISov  8 iSw  —  “  behold  I  will  make  ” : 
vol.  i.  41.  (8)  56  kv  Peary  .  .  .  kv  pkcru  =  “ between  .  .  .  and”: 

see  vol.  i.  140.  (c)  61  Acyovros  o)9  cfxiH'tf  (AC  046  and  most 

curss.)  PpovTTj%.  Here  o>s  cjxovrj  =  hpD,  which  our  author  may 
have  had  in  his  mind,  and  which  =  d>9  <f><j>vrj  or  J>9  <j><j>vrj.  By  a 
slip  our  author  wrote  the  former.  The  same  misrendering  is 
found  in  Is  517  etc.  :  see  vol.  i.  161.  (f)  I211  kvi Krjarav  81a  to  alpa 

rov  apvtov  .  .  .  kou  ovk  r}ya7rrjcrav ,  ktA.,  where  the  Kat  is  to  be 
rendered  by  “seeing,”  as  vav  in  Hebrew.  The  Kat  (  =  vav) 
introduces  a  statement  of  the  condition  under  which  the  action 
denoted  by  kviKrjo-av  took  place.  See  footnote  7,  vol.  ii.  417. 
The  same  Hebraism  recurs  in  183  193.  (rj)  12 14  cbro 

Trpoo-uTrov  rov  o</>€o>9=* tyrm  'DDD — “because  of  the  serpent”: 
see  vol.  i.  330.  (0)  218  rots  8c  SciAois  ...  to  pkpos  avrtov — 

Dpi?n  .  .  .  lb  '31^  The  dative  is  to  be  explained  as  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  where  introduces  a  new  subject : 
see  vol.  ii.  216,  footnote.  (1)  22s  6  0c6s  (fxvrto-ei  b r  ciutovs.  Our 
author  uses  (fxoTiUtv  as  a  transitive  verb  in  181  2123,  and  naturally 
we  expect  it  to  be  used  as  such  here.  Moreover,  the  context 
itself  is  against  using  it  here  intransitively ;  for  “  God  will  shine 
upon  them  ”  is  not  a  likely  expression.  If,  however,  we  under¬ 
stand  “His  face”  as  in  the  Hebrew,  Ps  11827,  we  can  render 
transitively  as  in  181  21 23  and  give  a  most  excellent 
meaning  to  the  passage :  “  will  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
them  ” :  see  vol.  ii.  210  sq. 

(ii.)  Other  Hebraisms. — ( a )  320  Kat  introducing  the  apo- 
dosis  (cf.  io7  1410).  (i b )  57  (cf.  83^  171  219)^  rjXOtv  Kal 
€i\rj<f)cv.  (c)  68  6  KaOrfptvos  C7rdva)  a vtov  ovopa  avrto  6  0dvaTO$  = 
"131  vby  3311.  Here  observe  the  non-Greek  sense  assigned 
to  Oavaros  :  cf.  223  188.  (d)  61  ptav  cV  =  “the  first  of.”  ( e )  83  tv  a 

8(t>(T€i  (i.e.  Ovptdpara)  Ta?9  7rpo(r€u^at9  ~  “  to  offer  it  upon  ”  =  nrinn 

n^sn  hy:  cf.  Nurn  1917  or  1812.  (f)  IO8  v7raye  Aa/?c.  (g)  I25 

vtov  apacv  —  'l 3f  J3.  ( h )  1 3s  dvopa  =  ovopara  (cf.  178). 

(/)  The  future  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  pres .  in  49'10 ;  for 
here  the  future  represents  the  Hebrew  imperfect  in  a  frequen¬ 
tative  sense.  Thus  orav  8uarovo’iv  ....  8ofav  .  .  .  Trctrowrai, 
“when  they  give  .  .  .  glory  .  .  .  they  fall  down.”  This  mis- 
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translation  of  the  Hebrew  imperf.  is  often  met  with  in  Greek 
translations.  Its  occurrence  in  our  author,  who  thinks  in  Hebrew, 
is  therefore  very  natural.  See  vol.  ii.  399,  footnote.  The  future 
in  138  7rpo(TKvvrj(rov<rLv  should  be  rendered  as  npoatKvvow  (  = 
Hebrew  imperf.). 

(k)  The  present  in  96  is  to  be  rendered  as  a  future ,  where 
<}>€vy €i  represents  the  Hebrew  imperf.  in  our  author’s  mind :  as  a 
past  imperf  in  7 10  Kpa£ovcriv,  124  crupct,  1621  Karafavyu. 

(iii.)  Hebrew  constructions  are  reproduced,  parallels  to 
which  are  found  occasionally  in  vernacular  Greek. 

(a)  Nomviativus  pe?idens. — This  construction  is  found  in  2 26 
2 12.  21  £  vik&v  8w<7(u  a vt<3,  6  8  6  kql6y)IX€vo<;  inav to  a vtov  ovo/ua 
aural.1  In  other  passages,  however,  our  author  has  assimilated 
the  construction  more  to  the  Greek  construction  by  changing  the 
nom.  into  the  dat.,  27*17  (216)  to>  vlklovtl  Scocoj  aural,  64  ral 
KaOrjfxivip  in  f  avrov  f  i$66rj  aural :  cf.  Matt.  540.  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  very  frequent  in  the  LXX  owing  to  its  frequency  in  the 
Hebrew. 

(b)  The  oblique  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  are  added  to 
relatives.  38  rjv  ov$us  Bvvarai  kXsio-cu  a vttjv,  72  ols  iS66rj  aurots, 
7 9  ov  .  .  .  aurov,  13s- 12  208 :  cf.  also  I26*  14  (onov  .  .  .  ckci)  179 
(onov  ...  in  avrCjv).  The  pronoun  is,  of  course,  pleonastic  in 
the  Greek  but  not  in  the  Hebrew,  where,  since  the  relative  is 
uninflected,  it  supplies  the  inflection  needed.  This  pleonastic 
use  of  the  pronoun  is  found  also  in  Mark  i7  (  =  Luke  316),  725 
93  (ola  .  .  .  oura>s),  1 39,  J  1 27  Acts  1517.  Examples  of  this  idiom 
occur  exceptionally  in  the  kolvtj.  It  is  found  also  in  Early 
English.  But  in  our  text  its  frequency  is  due  to  Semitic 
influences. 

(r)  (a)  A  noun  or  participial  phrase,  which  is  dependent  on 
or  in  apposition  to  a  preceding  gen.  dat.  or  acc.,  may  stand  in 
the  nom.,  if  it  is  preceded  by  the  art.,  though  Greek  syntax  would 
require  it  to  agree  with  the  oblique  case  that  goes  before 
it.  This  peculiar  idiom  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  *  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  noun  or  phrase  which  stands  in  apposition 
to  a  noun  in  an  oblique  case  remains  unchanged.  Instances 
of  this  usage  occur  in  the  LXX ;  but  what  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  O.T.  (cf.  Ezek.  237- 12)  2  is  a  well- 
established  idiom  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apocalypse.3  Our 

1  This  occurs  also  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  Matt.  416  1236,  Luke  1210, 
Acts  740. 

2  This  anomalous  construction  is  concealed  by  the  wrong  punctuation  in 
Swete’s  edition  in  both  passages,  and  in  one  of  them  in  Tischendorfs.  But 
the  art.  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  as  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

3  This  idiom  occurs  exceptionally  in  the  kolv-t} ,  and  as  a  blunder  in  other 
languages.  But  it  is  not  a  blunder  in  our  author.  Moulton’s  attempts  to 
explain  away  this  Hebrew  idiom  are  just  as  idle  as  his  attempt  to  explain  tov 
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author  has,  in  fact,  adopted  a  Hebraism  into  his  Greek,  and 
naturalized  it  there.  Thus  it  has  become. a  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  his  style:  cf.  i5  213*20  312  [89]  914  1412  202.  In  these 
passages  observe  that  the  nom.  is  always  preceded  by  the  art. 

I5  <17 TO  ’I T](70V  XpHTTOV  6  fxdpTVS  6  7r«rTOS,  2 20  T7]V  yvvcuKa  Tc^a/ScX, 
fj  Xeyovcra  iavrrjv  Trpo^rjTLV,  312  rfjs  Kaivr)s  'lepovcraXrjp.,  rj  Kara - 
fiaivovcra,  [89  rcov  KTtcr/xdrajj/  .  .  .  ra  exovTa  How 

readily  a  Jew  could  adopt  or  fall  into  such  a  solecism  when 
using  an  inflected  language,  is  illustrated  by  Nestle  ( Textual 
Criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament ,  p.  330),  who  notes  the  following 
gem  from  Salomon  Bar  in  his  translation  of  the  Massoretic  note 
at  the  end  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (Leipzig,  1892,  p.  158),  “ad 
mortem  Davidis  rex  Israelis.”  ( J3 )  If  the  art.  is  omitted,  then 
the  word  or  phrase  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  noun  that 
precedes  it.  Contrast  914  t<3  dyye'Xw,  6  t.  crdX7riyya,  and  72 

917  131  146  152  181  201  ayyeXov  .  .  .  e^ovra  tt]v  kXciv.  (y)  But 
this  rule  does  not  apply  to  Xc'ywv.  Thus  in  146  we  have  cT8ov 
aXXoVy  ayyiXov  ireropevov  .  .  .  l\ovr a  evayyeXiov.  .  .  .  Xeywv.  But 
Xeyuv  (or  XeyovTc?)  stands  by  itself :  it  appears  almost  indeclin¬ 
able.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  may  reproduce  "ibN? 
in  our  author’s  mind.  Cf.  41  rj  <f>uvr)  .  .  .  Xcywv:  511  6 
upiOpos  avribv  .  .  .  XeyovTC?,  II1  iSoOrj  poi  KaXapos  .  .  .  Xcycuv, 

1 115  (faioval  .  .  .  XcyovTe?.  This  solecism  is,  of  course,  found  in 
the  LXX:  cf.  Gen  151  2220  3813  4516  4820  etc.  (8)  follows 
an  acc.  when  not  preceded  by  the  art.  in  56  apviov  icrrrjKbs  .  .  . 

1414  opoiov  vlov  avflpdhroi',  exiDV>  173  Orjptov  .  .  .  €\u)V.  But 
in  56  173  it  seems  corrupt  for  In  1414  €xwv  1S  rigHt  and 

KaOrjpevov  opoiov ,  which  precedes,  is  a  slip  for  nom. 

(iv.)  (a)  There  are  passages  which  need  to  be  retranslated  in 
order  to  discover  the  corruption  or  mistranslation  in  the  Hebrew 
sources  used  by  our  author. 

We  have  already  seen  (see  p.  lxii  sqq.)  that  our  author  made  use 
of  sources  some  of  which  were  Greek,  though  originally  written  in 
Hebrew ;  others  which  he  found  in  Hebrew  and  rendered  into 
Greek.  As  it  chances,  we  are  only  concerned  under  the  present 
heading  with  the  Hebrew  sources  which  our  author  himself 
translated ;  for  the  passages  which  presuppose  mistranslation  or 
a  corrupt  Hebrew  original  are  i33* 11  and  15s*6.  (a)  As  regards 

133  I  have  shown  in  vol.  i.  337  that  lOavpacrOiq  .  .  .  omo-co  rov 
Orjptov  is  corrupt,  and  that  the  corruption  did  not  originate  in  the 
Greek  but  in  the  Hebrew;  for  since  i3Sc*8  and  178  are  doublets 
(the  latter  being  an  independent  rendering  of  a  purer  form  of  the 

Tro\efA7}<Tcu  in  I27  Nearly  every  one  of  his  references  to  the  Apocalypse  needs 
to  be  corrected.  Robertson  ( Gr .  414  sq.)  is  too  much  influenced  by  Moulton, 
and  like  all  other  grammarians  fails  to  recognize  this  Hebraism  and  most 
others  in  the  Apocalypse. 
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Hebrew  original),  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
corruption.  Thus  the  clause  in  i33c  =  »Tnn  'nnKB  .  .  .  nonm, 
where  the  '"iriKD  is  corrupt  for  JYifcOC),  or  rather  niK"i3  =  fiXt-nowa. 
Thus  we  have :  “  the  whole  earth  wondered  when  it  saw  the 
beast,”  which  brings  it  into  line  with  178  “they  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  shall  wonder  .  .  .  when  they  see  the  beast.”  But  the 
evidence  for  this  restoration  cannot  be  appreciated,  unless  the 
reader  turns  to  p.  337  of  this  vol.,  where  the  two  passages  are 
placed  side  by  side.  (/?)  In  1311  we  have  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  second  Beast  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb  and 
spake  like  a  dragon  !  The  first  idea  may  be  suggested  by  Matt.  7 15 
“  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing, 
but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves.”  See,  however,  vol.  ii.  451  sq. 
But  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  second  idea — “  he  spake  like 
a  dragon  ”  ?  A  dragon  does  not  speak.  If  the  text  had  read 
“like  the  dragon,”  it  might  have  recalled  the  temptation  of  Eve 
in  Eden.  But  the  lack  of  the  article  can  be.  explained  by  the 
translator’s  reading  pans  as  pans  instead  of  pans  ;  and,  since 
kcu  i\d\€L  =  "mm,  the  latter  is  most  probably  corrupt  for  “GN'm,  as 
in  2  Chron.  2210  (cf.  2  Kings  ii1).  Thus  i3llc  should  be  read  : 
“  but  he  was  a  destroyer  like  the  dragon.”  This  brings  our  text 
into  line  with  Matt.  715  (quoted  above)  and  prepares  us  for  the 
statement  in  1315  that  this  second  Beast  put  all  to  death  that  did 
not  worship  the  first  Beast,  (y)  Again  in  1 55*  6  there  are  two 
expressions,  rjvoiyr)  f  6  vao?  rrjs  (TKrjvrjs  tov  fJLaprvptov  f  iv  t<3 
ovpavaJ,  and  cvScSv/x^voi  f  XiOov  f  KaOapov  Xapurpov,  which  are 
clearly  corrupt.  Inferior  MSS  (025.  046)  have  corrected  the 
second  into  Xivov.  A  new  vision  begins  with  these  verses.  It 
is  clear  that  no  Jew  writing  originally  in  Greek  could  have  used 
either  of  the  obelized  phrases.  But,  as  I  have  shown  in  vol.  ii. 
37  sq.,  what  is  most  probably  the  true  text  can  be  discovered  by 
retranslation  into  Hebrew.  In  the  first  passage,  155  6  vaos  rrjs 
crKTjVTjs  tov  pLaprvpiov  iv  t<3  ovpavaJ  =  "HttO  SlR  73'fl,  which 

was  corrupt  for  73sn  6  va os  tov  Oeov  6  iv  r<3  ovpavwy 

a  phrase  which  we  find  exactly  in  1 119  accompanied  by  the  same 
verb  rjvoLyyj  and  the  repeated  article.  In  156  f  XiOov  f  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  mistranslation  of  which  can  be  rendered 
either  by  At 0os,  p,app.apo^y  or  by  ftvo-crwos.  Here  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  the  right  rendering. 

(b)  These  two  passages  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry :  Did 
John  translate  the  Hebrew  source  himself,  or  did  he  adopt  an 
independent  Greek  version  of  it  ?  The  fact  that  every  phrase 
and  construction  in  155'8  are  distinctly  our  author’s,  furnishes 
such  strong  evidence  for  the  former  hypothesis  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  accept  it.  If  this  is  right,  then  we  must  conclude 
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that  our  author  inserted  here  a  translation  which,  while  repro¬ 
ducing  exactly  the  corrupt  Hebrew  before  him  in  155  and  a 
wrong  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  in  156,  would  have  been 
corrected  later,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  revision. 
Repeatedly  we  find  traces  of  unfinished  work  in  our  author, 
which  a  revision  would  have  removed.  Thus  1214*16  184  (see 
vol.  i.  330-332,  ii.  96  ad  fin.)  are  meaningless  survivals  of  earlier 
expectations.  Unhappily  the  work  was  revised  by  one  of  his 
disciples  who  was  quite  unequal  to  the  task,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  some  of  the  worst  confusions  in  the  Book.  See,  however, 
p.  lxiv  ad  fin. 

(c)  For  other  passages  which  need  to  be  retranslated  in 
order  to  discover  their  meaning,  see  1822  (/xovo-ikw v),  1819  Ik  t fjs 

TifJLLOTrjTOS  avTrjs  .  .  .  rjprjpuLOrj. 

§  11.  Unique  Expressions  in  our  Author . 

(i.)  i4  avo  6  &v.  Our  author  knows  perfectly  the  case  that 
should  follow  <x7ro,  but  he  refuses  to  inflect  the  divine  name. 
See  vol.  i.  10. 

(ii.)  i4  6  (ov  kcli  o  rjv  kcu  6  ipxbptvos :  cf.  ii17  165 ;  see  vol.  i.  10. 

(iii.)  i13  1414  ofjioiov  viov  oivOp(i)Trov  i  see  vol.  i.  27. 

§  12.  Solecisms  due  to  slips  on  the  part  of  our  Author . 

We  have  now  dealt  with  our  author’s  grammar,  first  in  so  far 
as  it  is  normal  or  abnormal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Greek 
of  his  own  age,  and  next  in  so  far  as  its  abnormalities  are  due  to 
Hebraisms. 

We  have  found  that  these  abnormalities  are  not  instances 
of  mere  licence  nor  yet  mere  blunders,  as  they  have  been  most 
wrongly  described,  but  are  constructions  deliberately  chosen  by 
our  author.  Some  of  these  belong  to  the  vernacular  of  his  own 
time,  some  of  them  do  not.  Many  are  obviously  to  be  explained 
as  literal  reproductions  in  Greek  of  Hebrew  idioms,  and  some  as 
misrenderings  of  Hebrew  words  or  phrases  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  or  in  his  Hebrew  source,  and  some  half  dozen  as  due  to 
corruptions  in  the  Hebrew  documents  laid  under  contribution  by 
our  author  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
translations. 

Thus  from  a  minute  study  of  the  text  from  this  standpoint  of 
grammar  I  have  found  it  possible  to  explain — that  is,  to  bring 
within  the  province  of  the  normal  and  intelligible — all  but  about 
a  score  of  passages.  By  our  comprehensive  study  of  our  author’s 
grammar  we  are  the  better  equipped  for  recognizing  the  character 
of  the  remaining  solecisms  that  cannot  be  explained  from  his  own 
usages  or  vernacular  Greek  or  the  influences  of  a  Semitic  back- 
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ground.  The  bulk  of  these  solecisms,  though  not  all,  are  simply 
slips  of  our  author  which  a  subsequent  revision  would  have  re¬ 
moved,  if  the  opportunity  for  such  a  revision  had  offered  itself. 
These  are : 

(i.)  I10  JjKovcra  <f>u)vriv  .  .  .  o>s  adXmyyos  t  Xcyovo*^  f  (for 
Xcyovaav) :  cf.  66  148  161  where  the  construction  is  normal. 

(ii.)  I*5  ot  7 roScs  avrov  o/xotoi  xaXKoXt/?ava>  <1)5  £v  Ka/xtva>  f  '7rc7rv- 
piofievs  t  (for  7T€7 rvpwfitvo),  a  correction  rightly  introduced  in  K, 
some  cursives,  s1* 2  etc.). 

(iii.)  i20  to  p.vcrrripLov  twv  Ittto.  aarepayv  .  .  .  Kat  f  fas  €7rra 
Xv^vtas  f  (for  rwy  c. 

(iv.)  227  (TvvrpifizTai  for  <rvvTpi/3yj<TovTcu  or  o'uvrpn/'et  (?). 

(v.)  44  Kat  kvkXo0€v  tov  Opovov  f  Opovov s  .  .  .  t ccraapas  .  .  . 
7rp€crl3vT€povs  Ka6r}p,€vo\s  7r€pi/3€pX7]p,cvov$  .  .  .  crTe<f)CLvov<;  \PV~ 

crovsf.  In  place  of  the  accusatives,  nominatives  should  be  read. 
I  have  shown  (vol.  i.  115)  that  44  was  introduced  subsequently 
by  our  author  to  prepare  the  way  for  49*11.  He  seemingly  in¬ 
serted  it  as  the  object  of  cTSov.  It  is  obviously  a  slip. 

(vi.)  61  Xeyovro s  <05  t  <f>o) vrj  f,  where  we  should  have  <f>wvy  :  see 
§  10.  i.  (h).  (c)  above,  and  vol.  i.  161. 

(vii.)  614  d)5  fiifiXlov  f  cXto-o-o/^evov  f.  This  is  rightly  corrected 
in  N  and  some  cursives  into  IXuro-oj ttcvos. 

(viii.)  7 9  f  TrcpifitfiX-quivovs  f  oroXas  XevKas.  This  is  obviously 
a  slip  for  the  nom.  In  this  sentence  A  Pr  vg  omitted  Kat  Ihov 
and  changed,  with  the  exception  of  eoruVrcs,  the  following  nomina¬ 
tives  into  accusatives. 

(ix.)  I  o8  77  rpr  rjKovcra  .  .  .  f  XaXovcrav  .  .  .  Kat  Xcyovcrav  f 

(for  XaXo3(ra  .  .  .  Kat  Xcyovcra :  see  vol.  i.  267)* 

(x.)  ii1  i866rj  pot  KaXapo 5  .  .  .  Xcycov  (source).  This  may  be 
only  an  abnormal  construction  to  which  partial  parallels  are  found 
in  the  LXX :  see  vol.  i.  274. 

(xi.)  1 13  7rpo<f)y]T€v<TOV(TLV  .  .  .  f  7r€pificj3Xr]p.€vovs  t . 

(xii.)  II4  at  ivutmov  tov  Kvpiov  .  .  .  f  ccrrcuTcst.  Since  Our 
author’s  sense  and  usage  here  require  the  at  co-Ttoo-at,  the  par¬ 
ticiple  in  the  masc.  and  without  the  art.  is  a  slip. 

(xiii.)  133  Kat  piiav  Ik  t.  K€<£aX <ov  avrov  a>s  i(T<t>ayp.ivrjv,  This 
is  a  slip  exactly  like  that  in  44  above.  It  is  an  addition  of  our 
author,  and  was  added  seemingly  as  the  object  of  cISov  in  131. 

(xiv.)  14s-7  eTSov  aXXov  ayycXov  7T cto/ao'ov  .  .  .  I^ov Ta  .  .  . 
t  Xeyw  f.  But  it  is  perhaps  best  to  take  Xcycov  as  a  Hebraism  = 
"ib*6  :  cf.  41.  For  analogous  cases  see  p.  cl  ad  med . 

(xv.)  1414  cTSov  Kat  iSov  v€(f)iXrj  Xcvk^',  Kat  €7rt  tt)V  veffatXrjv  f 
KaOrjpLtvov  opioiov  f  vtov  av6p(i)7rov>  e^wv.  Cf.  42  ct^ov  KaL ^  L^°v 
Opovos  .  .  .  Kat  €7Tt  T.  Opovov  KCL$yj pL€VO<S ,  I^1  €t< 80V  .  .  .  Kat  1 80V 
L7nros  Xcvko 5,  Kat  6  KaOijp,€vos  hr  aurov,  where  we  have  the  normal 
construction. 
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(xvi.)  1419  TTjv  \rjvov  .  .  .  f  tqv  fiiyav  f. 

(xvii. )  1 920  TT]V  XlfLVTJV  TOV  7 TVpOS  f  TTfS  KCUOfL€Vr)S  f.  The  fact 

that  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  for  “  fire  ”  (i.e.  PN  and  N$N) 
are  feminine,  may  have  led  to  our  author’s  forgetting  himself  for 
the  moment  and  writing  Kato/ieV???.  In  Rom  ii4  we  have  t# 
Bda\  instead  of  r<3  BaaA.  This  is  frequently  found  in  the  LXX  of 
the  prophetical  books  and  occasionally  of  the  historical,  because 
it  goes  back  in  the  mind  of  the  translator  to  which  mentally 
he  substituted  for  The  influence  of  the  Hebrew  is  to  be 

traced  in  Mark  1211  (  =  Matt  2142),  where  in  the  quotation  from 
the  LXX  (Ps  11823)  the  avrrj  —  n^y  though  we  should  expect 
tovto.  Cf.  Gen  3519-  27  361,  Ps  10219  11950.56  etc>  Possibly  in 
1315  of  our  text  the  fem.  avrrj  in  iSoOrj  avrrj  may  be  due  to  n*n; 
and  the  fem.  art.  in  fj  oval  (1912  ii14)  may  be  explained  by  the 
gender  of  nin. 

(xviii.)  2 19  rtov  1\ovt(dv  rag  C7rrd  <f)ia\ag  frail'  yc^ovrajv  f  rutv 
cTTTa  7r\riy<x)v.  It  is  hard  to  explain  how  such  a  slip  as  rwv  ytfiov- 
twv  (An  025)  could  have  arisen,  but  if  one  investigates  one’s 
own  slips,  it  is  often  impossible  to  account  for  them.  Our 
author  would  no  doubt  have  corrected  this  phrase  into  rag  ytfi- 
ovcras  as  certain  cursives  have  done,  rather  than  into  ytfiovcrag  as 
046  and  many  cursives.  For  the  participle  is  used  attributively, 
following  rag  .  .  .  dudXag,  Contrast  157. 

(xix.)  2 114  to  Telcos  rrjg  7rdX€0)9  f  f. 

(xx.)  2 22  £vXo v  £0)779  f  ttoluv  f  .  .  .  <X7ro8iSoi5v.  Here  our 
author  would  no  doubt  have  corrected  -iroiuv  into  7rotow,  as  is 
done  in  N  046  and  most  cursives ;  for  he  knows  the  gender  of 
fv Xov:  cf.  2 2 14  i812(**}.  If  the  gender  of  YV  led  to  his  writing 
7roicov,  he  would  on  revision  either  have  corrected  or  written 
dbroSiSovs  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  former  participle. 


§  13.  Primitive  Corruptions — due  either  to  (a)  accidental 
or  (b)  deliberate  changes . 

These  are  due  to  an  early  scribe,  or  in  some  cases  (715  2o4- 11,13 
2 125  2212)  to  the  editor. 

(>•)  («)  120  at  Xvgyiai  at  €7rrd  [e7rrd]  €KKXrf(riaL  etcrtV.  This  order 
of  the  numerals  (see  below,  §  15,  iv.,  and  vol.  i.  224,  footnote,  vol.  ii. 
389,  footnote)  is  in  some  respects  normal  in  our  author ;  but  as 
WH  observe,  “it  is  morally  impossible  that  rwv  €7rrd  iKKXrjtriwv 
should  be  followed  by  kirra  iKKXrjo-lai  without  the  article  ”... 
“the  second  kina  .  .  .  must  be  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the 
first,  due  to  the  feeling  that  the  number  of  the  lamps  was  likely  to 
be  specified  as  well  as  of  the  stars.”  Besides,  we  should  expect 
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the  art.  before  the  second  €7rra,  since  the  predicate  is  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  subject.  (See  chap.  xiii.  §  2.  iv.) 

(ii.)  ( a )  64  T(5  KaOrjfi eVa>  hr  t  avrov  f. 

(iii.)  ( b )  7 15  6  Ka.07flJL€VOS  eirl  f  tov  Opovov  f. 

(iv.)  (a)  812  t  V  VI ucpa.  kcli  7}  vv£  o/Wa>9  f  for  TjpLepas  Kal  6  pottos 
vvktos  (as  in  Bohairic). 

(v.)  ( b )  917  Tov?  KadvP'tvovs  cV  favToivt.  Contrast  i919-21. 

(vi.)  ( a )  I49  €7Tl  f  TOV  peTiOTTOV  f. 

(vii.)  ( a )  1918  r tov  KaOvpzvuv  hr  f  avrovs  f  (A). 

(viii.)  ( b )  204  Ttov  TreireXeKLcr  pevtov  .  .  .  kcli  [omvc?]  ov  7 rpocr- 
cKvvv<rav.  A  correction  by  the  editor  of  John’s  Greek. 

(ix.)  (b)  2011  rov  KaOrjpLtvov  hr  f  avrov  f.  Editor’s  correction 
of  John’s  Greek  as  in  715  917. 

(x.)  ( b )  2013  eStoKev  f  7]  OaXaacra  f  r.  veKpov 9  rovs  cv  f  avrrj  f. 
This  was  a  deliberate  change  on  dogmatic  grounds.  See  note 
in  loc. 

(xi.)  (tf)  2 15  6  KaOTjpevos  €7rl  f  t<5  Opovto  f. 

(xii.)  ( a )  2 19  f  rtov  y epovrtov  f  AN  025  for  Ta9  yepovaas. 

(xiii.)  (<£)  2 125  01  7rv\o)V€S  avrrjs  ov  py  kXuctOuhtiv  vpcpas  f  vv£ 
yap  ovk  earai  ocet  f.  This  change  was  probably  due  to  the 
editor.  It  originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  text.  In 
place  of  the  last  five  words  we  should  restore  Kal  vvktos.  See 
note  in  loc. 

(xiv.)  2 1 27  f  7rav  kolvov  f.  Read  Iras  kolvos. 

(xv.)  ( b )  2212  o)9  to  epyov  early  avrov.  This  order,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  author’s  own  usage,  is,  like  other  departures  from 
our  author’s  usage  in  2o4-2  2,  to  be  traced  to  the  editor.  See 
below,  §  15,  ii.  (b). 

§  14.  Constructions  in  the  interpolates  conflicting  with 
our  author's  use. 

i8  6  $€09,  o  wv  ...  6  7ravT0KpaT0)p.  See  above,  §  10.  i.  (/). 

2 22  iav  pv  fACTayorJaoucriy.  Our  author  does  not  use  the  indica¬ 
tive  after  c’av  pv. 

811  Kal  t.  ovopa  t.  aarrepos  XeycTcu  *0  *A\f/iv6os.  Our  author 
does  not  use  Ac'yciv  but  KaXetv  in  this  sense:  cf.  i9  ii8  129  1616. 
This  addition  is  made  in  an  interpolated  section ;  whether  before 
or  after  it  was  interpolated  cannot  be  determined. 

917  t.  KaOvp-lvovs  eir  auTwv  ( — the  construction  John’s  editor 
prefers,  being  better  Greek:  cf.  7 15  917  2011  in  §  13  above,  and 
1416' 16  in  this  section). 

I416  T<p  Ka07}pL€VU)  €7Tl  TT]S  ^€<{>€\t]S. 

1416  6  KaOvfxevo 9  hrl  ty]S  y€4>cXr)s. 

151 2  is  an  interpolation,  since  independently  of  other  grounds 
it  misuses  Kal  elSov  to  introduce  the  Seven  Bowls,  where  we 
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should  expect  /xcra  ravra  ecSov.  Since  the  latter  phrase,  which 
is  used  to  introduce  new  paragraphs  or  sections,  is  found  in  155, 
we  see  that  the  subject  of  the  Bowls  is  there  mentioned  for  the 
first  time. 

i62c  tovs  7rpo<TKvvovvTas  rf)  cIkoj'i  clvtov.  Our  author  would 
use  the  acc.  here :  only  the  dat.  in  reference  to  God. 

1613  eTSoi/  .  .  .  TTvtvfxaTa  rpCa  .  .  .  J>s  fiaTp&x01'  (ARc  046 
minp)  Here  our  author  would  have  written  fiarpaxovs  (so  cor¬ 
rected  text  in  K*  minp).  See  on  u>9,  p.  cxxxviii. 

1619  cts  rpla  fxtyij.  Wrong  order.  Our  author  would  say 
piprj  rpCa. 

179  Sttoo  rj  yvvrj  KaOrjrai  eir*  auiw.  Our  author  does  not  use 
this  construction,  but  ottov  alone:  cf.  2ls(Wa)  n8  2010. 

1715  ou  fj  iropvrj  k(L0t)t(u .  Our  author  uses  o7rou,  not  0$. 

1813  Kal  tTrTTwv  .  .  .  Kal  crwftarwv.  An  addition  conflicting 
alike  with  the  syntax  and  the  sense  of  the  context. 

1910  7 TpocrKwrjo'cu  auTw  (t.e.  an  angel).  See  note  on  i62c  above. 

§15.  Order  of  the  Words . 

The  Apocalypse  is  notable  for  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
uniformity  of  its  phrasing.  When  once  our  author  has  adopted 
a  certain  combination  of  words  he  holds  fast  to  it  as  a  general 
rule.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  his  style.  There  is 
rarely  any  variation  in  the  words  or  in  their  arrangement.  How 
profoundly  J  differs  from  our  author  in  this  respect  the  reader 
will  see  by  consulting  Abbott's  Gr.  401-436,  where  it  is  proved 
by  hundreds  of  examples  that  J  shows  a  subtle  discrimination 
in  availing  himself  of  the  manifold  variations  of  order  which  are 
possible  in  Greek  expressing  various  subtle  shades  of  meaning. 
So  far  as  the  outward  form  goes  our  author’s  style  is  essentially 
monotonous  when  compared  with  that  of  J.  And  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  this  absolute  simplicity  and  apparent  monotony,  there 
is  no  sublimer  work  in  the  whole  Bible.  J  works  like  a 
miniature  painter,  but  our  author  like  an  impressionist  on  an 
heroic  scale. 

(i.)  The  Article . — (a)  A  noun  in  the  genitive  never  stands 
between  the  article  and  its  noun,  but  always  follows  it.  This 
rule  is  without  exception.  In  J,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  1810 
tov  tov  apxupitos  8ov\ov.  If,  however,  the  article  is  omitted  in 
the  case  of  both  nouns,  then  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  can 
precede  the  noun  that  governs  it :  cf.  717  7n/yas  iSaruv. 

( b )  Nor  can  participial  or  prepositional  phrases  stand  between 
the  art.  and  its  noun.1  If  these  stand  in  an  attributive  relation, 

1  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  J  818  (and  1249)  6  TrtpL\f/as  fie  Trarrip.  Contrast  160 
rbv  Trtjixf/avTd  fie),  831  roi>s  TrevtaTev^Tas  ai/n£  Tou5a/oi»s. 
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they  must  follow  the  noun  with  the  art.  repeated :  cf.  n19  6  vaos 
tov  $€ov  6  iv  tw  ovpavu j.  But  when  the  noun  is  anarthrous,  such 
a  prepositional  phrase  can  precede  the  noun,  just  as  an  anarthrous 
noun  can  precede  the  noun  that  governs  it,  as  in  717.  This 
occurs  only  in  the  titles  of  the  letters  to  the  Churches.  Thus  in 
21  we  must  read  with  AC  Pr  r<5  ayyeAw  t<|)  iv  ’E^c'o^  cV^o-ias, 
and  similarly  throughout  the  seven  letters,  although  in  the  case  of 
three  all  the  MSS  have  been  corrected  and  normalized.  Lach- 
mann  and  WH  recognized  that  this  alone  was  what  our  author 
wrote,  though  neither  they  nor  later  editors  were  aware  of  the 
rule  universally  observed  by  him  throughout  Jap,  that  a  pre¬ 
positional  phrase  is  never  inserted  between  the  article  and  its 
noun.  Hence  the  reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Weiss, 
Von  Soden,  etc.,  rrj<s  iv  * E<£co-o>  ckkA.,  is  without  justification. 
Our  author  could  not  write  so.  Besides,  since  it  is  his  rule  to 
repeat  the  art.  before  a  prepositional  phrase  following  an  articular 
noun  in  an  attributive  relation,  it  follows  that  we  should  read  t d> 
dyycAw  ra>.  From  the  combination  of  these  two  usages  emerges 
the  strange  piece  of  Greek,  yet  one  that  is  essentially  our  author’s 
— tw  iv  *E<jf>€or<p  Ikk Arenas.1 

(c)  But  though  a  participial  or  prepositional  phrase  may  not 
intervene  between  the  art.  and  its  noun,  it  is  inserted  many 
times  between  the  art.  and  the  participle  dependent  upon  it : 
II16  01  .  .  .  Trp€(r/3vT€pOL  OL  ivti)7TlOV  TOV  0COV  KaOrjpLtVOLy  1413  1714 * * 
199;  also  ii4  1212  i36-12  i89*17  etc. 

(ii.)  The  Pronoun. — (a)  The  genitive  of  the  possessive  noun 
does  not  precede  its  noun,  unless  when  it  is  used  unemphatically 
(i.e.  vernacularly) :  see  notes  in  vol.  i.  49,  68  sq. ;  Abbott,  Gr . 
414-422,  601-607.  But  in  our  author  avrov,  avr^s,  avrt ov  are 
never  found  in  this  unemphatic  position  except  in  18  (source), 
though  very  frequently  in  J  and  a  few  times  in  1.  3  J. 

(b)  Again  the  genitive  of  the  possessive  pronouns  (p. ov, 
crov,  vpLWy  avrov,  avrwv)  is  never  separated  from  its  noun.2  It 
occurs  roughly  over  300  times  or  more.  Hence  128  ovSc  roVo? 

1  WH  (N.T.  in  Greek,  ii.  “Notes  on  select  Readings,”  p.  137)  point 
out  that  inscriptions  in  Asia  Minor  connected  with  temples  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  always  omit  the  art.  before  vaov ,  as  in  apxiepevs  rijs  ’A alas 
vaov  tov  iv  *E<pi<upf  K vtfictp,  TLepyapup ,  etc.,  just  as  ttjs  is  omitted  before 
iKK\r]<rias  in  our  text.  But  independently  of  this  our  author’s  usage  requires 
the  reading  which  even  A  has  only  preserved  three  times. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  seven  titles  this  construction  has  the  support  once 
of  a  cursive  and  always  of  one  or  more  versions.  See  crit.  note  on  2 1  of  the 
Greek  text  in  vol.  ii.  244. 

2  When  a  noun  is  followed  by  an  attributive  adjective,  the  pronominal 

genitive  is  generally  inserted  between  them  :  cf.  24  r^v  aydiryv  <rov  t^v  irpdmjv. 

219  312  io2*  5  1316  1419.  The  genitive  of  the  noun  can  be  separated  by  an  attri¬ 

butive  adjective  from  the  noun  it  depends  on  :  cf.  1917  to  deiirvov  t6  /xiya  rod 

deov :  also  617  1614.  Here  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  gen. 
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evpidrj  avruiv  ert  is  against  our  author’s  style,1  also  1814  o-ov  rrjs 
ImOvp.'ias  rrjs  i/o^s  (on  other  grounds  we  have  found  that  18  is  a 
source) :  and  also  2212  <us  to  Ipyov  icrrlv  avrov,  where  the  wrong 
order  is  probably  due  to  the  editor. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  seeing  that  in  J  the  genitive 
both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  possessive  pronoun  is  very 
frequently  separated  from  the  noun  that  governs  it :  cf.  i49 
0<unAcfc  cl  rov  ’Jcrpa^,  2«  319  9&*  6’  28  m  I22*47  136*U  1817  *935 
2023.  See  vol.  i.  304,  footnote. 

(c)  ovros  always  follows  its  noun.  Not  so  in  J,  where  it  both 
precedes  and  follows  its  noun.  The  latter  is  the  emphatic 
position  in  J  :  see  Abbott,  Gr.  409.  Often  in  J  the  point  of  a 
passage  depends  on  ouros  being  pre-  or  post-positive. 

The  oblique  cases  of  ouros  never  appear  in  the  position  of  an 
attribute  any  more  than  the  possessive  pronouns.2  Hence  even 
in  1815  (source)  we  have  01  e/x7ropoi  tovtuv,  though  the  attributive 
position  would  be  the  more  regular:  see  Blass,  Gram.  169. 
Contrast  J  547  rots  IkAvov  ypappLacnv  (classical  as  regards  Ikzivov 
and  its  position). 

(d)  aAAos  is  always  pre-positive,  though  generally  post-positive 
in  the  LXX  as  in  Hebrew. 

(iii.)  The  Adjective . — The  adjective  as  a  rule  follows  after  the 
noun  it  depends  on.  But  there  are  certain  exceptions.  In  i10 
we  have  iv  rrj  KvpiaKjj  T7/Jtepa,  3®  puKpav  Svvapuv,  203  piiKpov  xpovov 
(yet  xpovov  puKpov  in  611),  133  (source)  okrj  t  f}  yrj  (elsewhere 
always  post-positive — 310  612  T29  1614).  //.eyas  is  always  post¬ 
positive  except  in  161  pieydXrjs  (f>(Dvr}<;  (always  elsewhere  in  our 
author  the  adj.  is  post-positive  in  this  phrase — i.e .  18  times). 
t821  (source)  rj  pmydXr)  ti-oXis.  icrxvpos  is  once  pre-positive  in  182 
(source)  eV  tV^vpa  <j>o)vrj.  Elsewhere  post-positive  (5  times,  in¬ 
cluding  1810). 

Thus,  save  in  four  passages  of  our  author  (i10  3®  161  20s),  the 
adjective  always  follows  the  noun.  The  other  instances  (133 
i82- 21)  are  in  sources. 

(iv.)  The  Numerals . — The  usage  of  our  author  in  regard  to 

1  When  this  fact  is  taken  into  account  together  with  the  five  other  uses 

that  equally  conflict  with  his  style  {i.e.  121  ix i  rrjs  Ke<f)a\rjs  instead  of  ixl  r. 
K€<f>a\i ]v),  I26, 14  tixov  .  .  .  4k€?  (instead  of  6xov  alone),  I27  rod  before  the  inf. 
(whereas  inf.  is  used  in  the  same  sense  twice  without  rod  in  1310),  1212  oi 
ovpavol  (instead  of  ovpavt),  oiral  rrjv  7 rjv  (instead  of  oval  rrj  777  :  cf.  813),  the 
statement  in  vol.  i.  300  sqq.  must  be  withdrawn.  Our  author  therefore  did 
not  translate  12  himself,  but  found  it  already  translated  into  Greek,  and  then 
edited  it  to  suit  his  main  purpose  :  from  his  hand  come  6s  /xtWei  xoi^alveiv 
.  .  .  (Tidrjpa  in  I25 :  126  (modelled  on  1214) :  6  6  apxaios  6  KaXov/xevos  .  .  . 

4{3\r)07],  I29  :  rCov  adeXtywv  rjpCov  in  I210  I211 :  6'ri  eldeu  and  8n  .  .  .  e£s  rfy  yr\v 
in  1213  1217'18  See  Commentary  in  loc. 

2  This  does  not  hold  of  iavrov.  In  10s*  7  this  possessive  occurs  in  the 
attributive  portion,  which  is  its  normal  one.  See  Blass,  Gram.  168  sq. 
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the  order  of  the  numerals  and  the  words  they  depend  on,  which 
is  on  the  whole  definite  and  peculiar  to  himself,  is  given  in  vol. 
i.  224,  and  especially  in  the  footnote.  In  the  footnote  in  1.  15  ab 
imo,  for  “exception,  xvi.  19,”  read  “the  clause  Kal  cycVcro  .  .  .  efc 
rpia  [Atprj  is  an  interpolation  ”  :  and  for  the  last  five  lines  read  :  “  In 
the  case  of  €7rrd,  179  (in  i20  the  second  Ittto.  is  an  interpolation; 
82b  is  recast  and  in  part  interpolated,  and  i33b  belongs  to  a  source), 
Sexa,  1712  (in  131  xal  iirl  t.  xepaTCDV  avrov  Bkxa  StaS^/xara  is  inter¬ 
polated),  SwScKa,  2 121,  when  the  subject  contains  any  of  these 
numerals  preceded  by  the  article  and  is  followed  by  a  noun  and 
the  same  numeral  in  the  predicate,  the  latter  numeral  without 
the  article  precedes  the  noun,  unless  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  coextensive.” 

To  the  above  one  point  needs  to  be  added.  When  a 
numeral  is  connected  with  it  always  precedes  it.  Cf. 

SwSe/ca  in  74’8  2 1 16  and  the  compound  numbers  in  I41-  8.  Hence 
1113  xiXiaSes  kirra  (source)  is  against  our  author’s  order.  The 
numerals  are  never  separated  from  the  nouns  they  qualify :  hence 
1713  ptav  €\ov(tlv  yvuprjv  (046  minm)  is  a  late  change. 

(v.)  The  Verb. — (a)  The  verb  generally  precedes  its  subject 
and  almost  always  its  object  except  in  sources  such  as  n1'13  (see 
vol.  i.  272  sq.)  and  18.  In  other  sources — translations  from 
Hebrew  such  as  12.  17 — the  order  is  Semitic. 

(b)  Again  the  verb  and  its  object  are  rarely  separated  by  pre¬ 
positional  or  other  phrases.  This  holds  absolutely  in  the  case  of 
axoveiv  <j>u) vrjv  (<j>u jvtJs).  Hence  A,  r)Kovo-a  (jxovrjv  pa.ya.Xiqv  omaOiv 
pLQv,  is  right  in  i10,  and  not  RC  025,  iqx.  oTrtcraj  pov  <j>.  p. 

(c)  The  insertion  of  a  relative  or  conditional  clause  between 
a  conjunction  and  the  verb  it  introduces  is  only  found  in  the 
sources  used  by  our  author,  124  iva  or av  rexy  to  tIkvov  aur rjs 
KaratjidyTjy  1315  iva  ocrot  .  .  .  7rpo(TKvvr)cr<j)(nv  .  .  .  d7roKTav6a)cnv. 


§  1 6.  Combinations  of  Words . 

Our  author  always  writes  darpaTraX  kclL  <£ojvcu  Kal  fipovTai 
Cf.  46  n19  1618.  He  observed  that  the  daTpaTral  precede  the 
ppovraL  and  wrote  accordingly.  But  the  editor  who  interpolated 
87’12  and  made  many  changes  in  the  adjoining  context  to  adapt 
it  to  his  interpolation,  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  order  of 
these  natural  phenomena  or  the  usage  of  his  author:  see  85 
fipovTaX  xal  <l>(ji)val  Kal  aaTpairaiX 

1  This  non-Johannine  order  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  grounds  for 
rejecting  87*1*  in  vol.  i.  218-222. 
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XIV. 

Original  Authorities  for  the  Text — Greek  MSS  and 
Versions,  and  an  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Relative 
Values. 

A  complete  study  of  the  critical  problems  of  the  text  is 
quite  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  results  regarding  the  relative 
values  of  the  uncial  and  some  of  the  chief  cursive  MSS.  The 
question  of  the  versions  is  a  much  more  difficult  one ;  but  even 
in  respect  to  these,  conclusions  approximately  true  can  be 
arrived  at. 

§  i.  The  relative  values  of  ARC  025.  046.  05 1  according  to  their 
respective  attestation  of  certain  Greek  and  Hebraistic  constructions 
in  our  author ,  which  are  in  some  cases  unique  in  Greek  literature 
and  in  others  rare  or  comparatively  rare  save  in  our  author . — 
(1 a )  The  most  notable  of  these  constructions  which  is  practically 
unique  is  one  which  occurs  seven  times,  once  in  the  title  of  each 
letter  to  the  Seven  Churches.  Thus  in  21  John  unquestionably 
wrote  ro>  dyyeAoi  to>  iv  ’E<£€<ro>  eK/cX^crtas  and  not  t.  ayy.  rrjs  iv  *E. 
cKAcA^crtas,  as  we  find  in  most  texts  of  Jap.  Lachmann  in 
Germany  recognized  this  as  the  original  text,  and  Hort  (and  to 
a  minor  degree  Souter)  in  England.  These  scholars  were 
influenced  purely  by  the  weighty  testimony  of  A  in  three  of 
the  seven  passages,  and  C  in  one.  In  addition  to  this  evidence, 
Hort  invoked  that  of  Primasius  (in  all  seven  passages),1  and  the 
Vulgate  (in  one  passage).  To  these  I  am  able  to  add  the 
support  of  two  cursives,  2019.  2050,  and  of  four  versions,  i.e.  arm 
for  all  seven  passages,  s1  for  four,  s2  for  two,  and  gig  (21)  and  sa 

1  When  I  combined  the  evidence  of  the  MSS  and  versions  for  the  seven 
passages  in  vol.  ii.  p.  244  ( Appar .  Crit.),  I  had  either  not  seen  or  had  for¬ 
gotten  Holt’s  note  on  this  question  in  his  Commentary  (p.  38  sqq.),  where 
he  claims  that  Primasius  supported  the  true  text  in  all  seven  passages.  In 
my  table  I  only  claim  Primasius  as  attesting  the  true  text  in  four,  where  his 
evidence  is  incontrovertible.  The  ground  on  which  Hort  claims  the  support 
of  Pr  in  2&  12  314  is  the  fact  that  ecclesiae  precedes  the  name  of  the  Church  in 
the  cases  of  Smyrna,  Pergamum,  and  Laodicea.  This  order  is  also  found  in 
vg  for  Sardis  (31).  Now  Hort  argues  that  this  “transposition  ...  is 
interpretative  of  r<fi”  (as  in  Epiph.  455  B,  dyytXcp  tKKXrpLas  Tip  tv 
0 vardpois).  Thus,  according  to  Hort,  ecclesiae  Pergami  (Pr)  supports  the 
original  text,  wheieas  Pergami  ecclesiae  (vg  s2  bo)  supports  the  later 
corrected  text.  If  this  argument  is  right  the  evidence  for  the  original  text 
is  considerably  greater  than  might  otherwise  be  supposed,  s1  supports  it  in 
2&  7  ^7. 14 .  armii  jn  212  314,  armP.  y  in  218,  arm1*  in  28,  fl  in  21.  In  the 
readings  of  s2  I  have  followed  Gwynn ;  for  my  three  texts  of  s2  have  been 
normalized  and  agree  in  giving  the  late  reading  in  all  seven  passages. 
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each  for  one.  The  evidence  is  given  in  a  collected  form  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  244,  save  that  Pr  should  perhaps  be  added,  as  Hort  urges, 
to  the  evidence  given  under  28- 12  314  and  vg  under  31.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  Lachmann  on  the  basis  of  AC,  and  Hort 
on  the  basis  of  these  reinforced  by  Pr  vg,  accepted  the  above 
readings  on  purely  documentary  authority.  This  authority, 
when  further  reinforced  as  it  is  in  my  Appar .  Crit.,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  form  tw  dyyc'Ao)  ru>  £v  .  .  .  eKKA^o-tas 
as  original  in  all  seven  passages.1  But  my  study  of  grammar  of 
Jap  has  thrown  further  light  on  the  subject,  and  made  it  clear 
that  John  could  not,  consistently  with  his  usage  throughout  the 
rest  of  Jap,  have  written  otherwise.  The  grounds  for  this 
statement  are  given  in  my  Gram.  §  15.  (i.)  (d),  vol.  i.  Introd. 
p.  clvi  sq. 

In  this  extraordinary  piece  of  Greek  we  have  a  first  class 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
various  authorities.  When  we  apply  this  test,  the  result  is  very 
significant.  Of  the  uncials,  X  025.  046.  051  have  corrected  to> 
dyycAo)  roi  in  every  passage  into  the  normal  construction  tc3 
dyyeAa)  tt}?.  On  the  other  hand,  A  has  retained  the  original 
construction  in  21-8-18  and  C  in  21  (preserving  a  hint  of  it  also 
in  218).  Of  the  223  cursives,  2050  directly  supports  it  in  212, 
2019  indirectly  in  21,  and  2040  indirectly  in  28. 

Thus  the  vast  superiority  of  A  (C)  to  X  025  is  at  once 
obvious.  All  the  MSS  have  been  corrected  or  normalized  to 
some  degree,  but  this  process  has  been  thoroughgoing  only  in 
X  025.  046.  051  and  the  cursives. 

When  we  apply  this  test  to  the  versions,  Pr  (though  in  some 
respects  of  very  mixed  value)  comes  to  the  front  in  four  passages 
and  arm  in  all  seven:  s1  in  21*12*18  31 :  s2  in  218  31 :  sa  in  212: 
like  arm,  if  Hort’s  contention  is  right  (see  note,  p.  clx),  Pr  in  the 
remaining  three  passages,  fl  in  21,  and  vg  in  31.  But  Tyc  gig 
X  025.  046  and  the  cursives  (with  three  exceptions)  show  no 
knowledge  of  the  original  text,  eth  would  represent  either  order 
in  the  same  way. 

(b)  The  next  construction  which  is  of  a  unique  character  in  Jap  is 
that  which  follows,  6  (toi/)  KaOrjpLtvos  (~ov)  €7ri  tov  Opovov ,  ro9 
KaOrjp.ivov  €7rt  tov  Opovov ,  r<3  KaOrjpL€vw  €tti  tw  Opo vw.  For  these 
constructions  see  vol.  i.  p.  cxxxii.  These  constructions  occur 
28  times.  Two  of  these  are  found  in  a  wrong  form  in  the 
interpolation  1415'17,  and  two  in  2011  215  where  the  wrong 
construction  save  in  215  is  to  be  traced  to  the  editor. 

In  the  remaining  24  cases  A  is  right  in  20  and  wrong  in  4 

1  Weiss  ( Textkritische  Unter such  ungen,  64  sq.  note)  has  wholly  failed  to 
recognize  the  next  text  here.  Similarly  Bousset  and  nearly  every  editor  save 
Lachmann,  Hort,  and  Souter. 

I 
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(i.e.  64  715  917  1918):  C  (defective)  is  right  in  9  and  wrong  in  2 
(64  917) :  X  is  right  in  17  and  wrong  in  7  (i.e.  513  64* 16  715  917  146 
1918) :  025  right  in  16  and  wrong  in  8  {i.e.  42-9  513  64  715  917  146 
194):  046  right  in  17  and  wrong  in  7  (4s  64-16  710-15  917  146). 
C  025  correct  the  text  rightly  in  1416  and  025.  046  in  2011. 
From  the  above  statistics  we  conclude  that  x  025.  046  are 
practically  of  equal  value.  A  stands  much  above  them. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  certain  Hebraisms  we  find  X  025.  046 
correcting  the  text,  but  not  AC.  There  is  a  Hebrew  construction 
in  which  the  participle  is  resolved  into  a  finite  verb  in  the 
succeeding  clause,  which  our  author  has  used  at  times.  See 
vol.  i.  14  sq.  In  i5*6  our  author  wrote  ro>  dycuroWi  .  .  .  Kal 
iirotrjoxv.  Here  the  finite  verb  must  be  translated  as  if  it  were 
Trot^cravrt.  046  minp  have  actually  so  corrected  the  text.  Again, 
152'3  X  minp  correct  the  Hebraism  e^ovras  .  .  .  3  kou  aSovcriv 
into  l^ovTa?  ...  3  Kal  aSovras.  Another  Hebraism,  i.e.  in  220, 
ttjv  ywaiKa  .  .  .  rj  Xiyov&a  .  .  .  Kal  SiSdcrKCi,  is  corrected  by  Xc 
025  minp  into  ttjv  ywaiKa  .  .  .  ttjv  Xiyovaav,  but  by  046  minmu 
into  rj  Xcyei.  The  same  Hebraism  in  312  rrjs  Kaivrjs  TcpovcraXrJ^t, 
rj  KaTafiaivovcra  is  corrected  by  Xc  into  rijs  k.  *1  €/).  r rjs  KaTaPawovoirjs , 
and  by  046  into  rj  Ka rafiaivti.  Again  in  127  6  Mi^a rjX  Kal  oi 
ayyeAoi  avrov  rov  TroXefxrjcra t,  X  046  minm  omit  the  tov.  In  1310, 
where  the  same  Hebraism  occurs  twice,  every  uncial  save  A  and 
all  cursives  remove  the  Hebraism  by  drastic  corrections.  In  196 
X  025.  046  minpl  Tyc  Pr  gig  vg  s2  arm3*  insert  fjfAwv  between 
6  0€os  and  6  7ra vroKpdrwp,  against  A  min3  Cyp  s1  arm2* 4  bo  sa  eth. 
This  insertion  is  not  only  against  our  author’s  usage,  but  also 
against  the  regular  translation  of  the  divine  name.  See  Gram. 
§  10.  (i.)  (/),  p.  cxlvii.  Such  examples  show  the  vast  superiority 
of  A  (C)  to  X  025.  046  as  witnesses  to  the  primitive  type  of  text. 

§  2.  The  absence  of  conflate  readings  from  A  (C)  and  their 
(rare)  occurrence  in  X  025.  046  support  the  distinction  already 
established  between  these  MSS. — In  174  X  (s2)  reads  avTrjs  Kal  rrj s 
y rjs,  where  avTrjs  is  the  reading  of  A  alm  Tyc  vg  s1  arm2  eth,  and 
rrjs  y rjs  that  of  046  alpm  gig  arm3.  Cyp  Pr  read  rrj s  y 77s  oA 77s,  and 
bo  ( =  avrrjs  fxera  rrjs  yi}?)  conflates  this  reading  with  that  of  A. 

In  47  X  alone  reads  d>s  ofxoiov  av0pd>7nD.  This  may  be  a  confla¬ 
tion  of  ws  avOptairov  (A,  etc.),  and  o/xotov  only  preserved  in  2018. 

In  61* 5-  7  X  046  minm  read  Zpxov  ^€>  and  in  63  K  min12 
alone  attest  this  reading.  But  since  the  phrase  Kal  tSc  is  not  used 
by  our  author,  but  Kal  iSov,  this  phrase  is  clearly  an  early  intrusion. 
But  046  minm  Pr  gig  vgf*s,  which  insert  Kal  idc  (or  Kal  iSov,  Pr 
gig  vgf-*),  omit  Kal  cTSov  in  the  words  that  follow.  Since  this 
form  of  the  text  is  as  old  as  the  4th  century,  the  text  of  X  is  prob 
ably  conflate. 

In  215  025  minp  read  d/xoiio?  o  pucru — a  conflation,  though  &  pacrui 
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is  found  as  yet  only  in  a  few  cursives  and  arm*  Again  in  27,  where 
AnC  046  have  Iv  r.  irapaheicnpy  and  I.  35m  iv  picro)  toi)  TrapaSeio-ov, 
025  reads  cv  peo-ip  r<3  7rapa§eicru>}  which  may  be  either  a  conflation  of 
the  above  two  or  else  a  correction  of  the  latter. 

In  046  1912  we  have  the  conflate  reading  6vopara  yeypappiva 

kol  ovofia  yeypappevov. 

§  3.  The  readings 1  of  the  uncials  taken  singly  and  also  in 
groups  of  two.  The  evidence  of  this  section  confirms  the  provisional 
values  assigned  to  these  MSS  in  §§  1-2. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  statistics  on  p.  clxiv  is  illuminating. 
It  shows  that  A  stands  almost  alone  in  the  first  class,  though 
in  some  respects  C  belongs  to  this  class.  But  it  is  better  to  put 
C  in  the  second  class  by  itself,  seeing  that  it  is  so  weak  when  it 
stands  alone.  But  in  combination  with  A  it  is  different. 

In  comparing  C  and  the  combinations  into  which  it  enters 
with  other  MSS,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  more  than  a 
third  of  it  is  missing.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  Table  I. 
that  AC  are  right  in  combination  36  times,  we  have  to  raise 
this  number  to  54  (or  less).  Thus  AC  in  combination  are 
nearly  twice  as  often  right  as  A«  or  A  025,  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  times  as  A  046.  The  combinations  of  C  and  K  with 
either  025  or  046  are  very  weak.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  025  is  also  defective.  About  one-fourteenth  of  it  is 
missing.  Hence,  whereas  A  025  are  right  36  times  in  combina¬ 
tion  (reckoning  columns  one  and  two  together),  in  Table  I. 
we  should  raise  this  number  to  38  (more  or  less).  Thus  it 
follows  that  025  is,  when  standing  alone,  right  oftener  than 
C,  N,  or  046,  and  when  combined  with  A  it  is  right  oftener  than 
Ak  or  A  046  in  combination.  In  the  third  class,  therefore,  to 
which  we  must  relegate  N  025  and  046,  025  stands  first  according 
to  this  reckoning.  As  regards  n  and  046,  the  former  takes 
precedence  of  the  latter,  and  is  in  certain  respects  much  superior 
to  it. 

/ 

1 1  am  beholden  to  Mr.  Marsh  for  the  materials  on  which  Tables  I.— III. 
are  based.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximately,  not  literally,  exact.  I 
have  not  taken  account  of  051  since  I  possess  no  complete  collation  of  it,  and 
it  is  very  late.  It  is  defective,  eleven  chapters  being  missing.  Its  value  is 
not  as  great  as  one  of  the  best  cursives,  as  its  readings  in  chaps.  12.  16  will 
show.  In  chap.  12  it  agrees  with  cursives  against  all  the  other  uncials  in 
reading  rltcreiVy  124,  itce?2,  126,  in  omitting  /xer  atfroO,  129.  In  I25  it  omits  iv 
(a  mere  correction)  with  025  and  cursives,  and  in  126  it  omits  iicei 1  with  C 
and  cursives.  In  128  it  is  right  with  A  025  (/ x£yas  irvppds),  and  in  1212  with 
A  and  cursives  in  reading  ol  ovpavol.  In  i64,  10*  12  (  +  £77^X0?)  it  agrees 
with  cursives  against  uncials,  also  in  1614  (dai/x6vwv  and  els  rdXe/xov)  1615 
(fiXiirovviv).  In  l68‘ 10* 14  it  agrees  with  X  and  cursives  against  all  other 
uncials  :  in  163  ($*w<ra)  with  N  025.  046  and  cursives  against  A,  in  1618  (ot 
dvOpu-TTOi)  with  K  046  and  cursives,  in  1612  (avaroX&v)  with  A.  The  readings 
of  051  given  in  this  edition  are  derived  from  Swete’s  Commentary. 
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TABLE  I. 


Right  readings. 

Probably 
right-  # 
adopted  in 
text  with 
alternatives 
in  margin. 

Possibly 
wrong- 
placed  in 
margin. 

Wrong. 

Peculiar  to  the 
MS  or  pair  of 
MSS  named 
among  the 
uncials.  Ortho* 
graphic  variants 
in  brackets. 

A1 

55  (+t  1+) 

7 

12 

154 

229  (+27) 

C  .  . 

I 

I 

67 

69  ( + 10) 

tt  .  . 

4  (3I8.  24  l812  2211) 

2  (122 1920) 

414 

425  (+47) 

Nc  .  . 

12 

12  (  +  1) 

Ncc  .  . 

7 

7 

025  .  . 

4  (5s  1418  1811 1914) 

2  (44  513) 

5 

103 

114  (+21) 

O46  .  . 

3 

... 

... 

3S°? 

AC  .  . 

36 

... 

2 

38  (  +  13) 

Ak  .  . 

30  (t  1 1) 

2 

1 

3 

37  (  +  16) 

A  025  . 

30 

6 

3  (  +  1) 

2 

43  (+4) 

A  046  . 

24 

7 

2 

33  (  +  21) 

C  025  . 

2 

12 

14 

C  046  . 

1  (?) 

6 

7 

Cn  .  . 

2 

12 

l6 

x  025  . 

2 

5 

21 

28  (+12) 

tfC025  . 

. .. 

1 

4 

6 

K  O46  . 

7  . 

2 

5 

44 

59  (  +  5) 

025.  O46 

4  (44  68  1918  2 112) 

2 

1 

28 

49 

The  classification  of  the  uncials  from  the  above  data  is  thus  : 

TABLE  II. 

Class  i.  .....  A 

,,  ii.  *  •  *  •  »  C 

,,  iii.  .....  025  X 2  046 

If,  further,  to  the  number  of  times  in  which  each  MS  stands  alone 
in  preserving  the  original  text  we  add  the  number  of  times  in  which 
each  of  the  five  MSS,  AC  025  X  046,  enters  respectively  into 
combination  with  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  four  (in  such 
groups  as  AC,  A  025,  Ax,  A  046,  C  025,  etc.,  i.e.  groups  of  two), 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results,  allowance  having  been  made 
for  the  lost  sections  of  C  and  025. 

1  Weiss  {Die  Johannes- Apokalypse:  Textkritische  Untersuchungen,  p  147) 
is  of  opinion  that  A  preserves  wholly  unsupported  upwards  of  60  right 
readings,  C  4  and  X  8.  Though  I  have  followed  quite  different  lines  of 
investigation,  my  results  do  not  differ  much.  They  are  slightly  more  in  favour 
of  A  as  against  X.  Gwynn’s  estimate  of  the  readings  peculiar  to  each  MS 
differs  alike  from  those  given  above  and  by  Weiss.  See  Apoc.  in  Syriac ,  p. 
xliii  sq. 

2  The  inferior  character  of  the  text  of  X  for  Jap  has  been  amply  proved  both 
by  Weiss  and  Gwynn,  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  Syriac ,  p.  xl  sqq. 
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TABLE  III. 


A. 

C. 

025. 

H. 

046. 

Standing  alone  .  . 

62 

I 

6 

6 

3 

In  combination  . 

155 

59 

49 

46 

47 

217 

60 

55 

52 

50 

This  table  confirms  the  results  of  Table  II.  save  that  R  is  nearer 
to  046.  If  we  combine  the  results  of  these  two  tables,  025  still 
shows  itself  to  be  a  better  MS  than  R.‘ 

§  4.  The  Uncials  in  groups  of  three  or  more  and  their  evidence . 
— Hitherto  we  have  given  the  evidence  of  the  uncials  individually 
or  in  groups  of  two.  We  shall  now  study  them  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  where  they  attest  the  original  text.  I  have  only  space  to 
apply  this  test  in  chaps.  1-4.  Divergences  in  orthography  are 
not  reckoned  as  variants. 


TABLE  IV. 


AnC.1 

AxC  025. 

AnC  046. 

AK  025. 

A  K  046. 

AC  025. 

AC  046. 

j4.  5.  6 
227 

=  4 

j  4.  9.  12.  16.  IS 

22.  5. 7. 10. 13. 14  (dis).  24 
^2  (£*).  3.  7.  9.  12 
=  19 

j6  23.  7.  15 

37 
=  5 

gj  ^5.  8.  11 

=4 

42.  3.  11 

=3 

p3  22.  9.  24 

33.7 
=  6 

2io.  16.  17 

=  3 

AC  025.  046. 

AC  046. 

A  025.  046. 

kC  025. 

nC  025.  046. 

kC  046. 

C  025.  046. 

|  j7.  16.  20 

27.  IS.  19.  20 

3s* »■ 14 

=  10 

2io.  17 

=  2 

j8.  13  3I4 
^1.  4;  9.  10 

=  7 

i9  220 
=  2 

j5.  7.  20 

22.  18.  22 
=  6 

x12  2 16.  17 

=  3 

3’ 

=  1 

1  According  to  Weiss  {op.  cit.),  ARC  have  preserved  the  original  text  only 
20  times  over  against  025  and  046.  This  would  in  all  probability  nearly 
agree  with  the  results  above  arrived  at.  For  since  this  combination  is  right 
only  4  limes  according  to  the  above  table,  the  number  of  times  it  is  right  for 
the  entire  book  would  apparently. lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20,  as  Weiss 
states.  It  is  therefore  a  wrong  basis  on  which  Gwynn  {op.  cit.  p.  xlviii) 
proceeds  when  he  assumes  that  “  the  consent  of  RAC  represents  the  consent 
of  the  uncials”  and  uses  it  as  a  “standard  by  which  to  compare  P  and  Q.” 
ARC  025  represents  “  the  consent  of  the  uncials.” 
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If  we  study  this  table  we  find  that  the  several  MSS  enter 
into  the  above  combinations  as  follows  : — 

A  •  '  •  •  •  .63  times. 

C  •  •  •  •  •  61  ,1 

025  •  •  •  •  •  •  55  9t 

tt  .  .  .  .  .  46  „ 

046  •••*••  4®  tt 

There  are  two  points  that  call  for  explanation  here,  (a)  First 
the  numbers  of  C  025  tt  046  seem  unduly  large  as  compared  with 
those  of  A,  seeing  that  A  belongs  to  the  first  class,  C  to  the 
second,  and  025  tt  046  to  the  third,  according  to  our  classifications 
at  the  close  of  §  3.  But  there  is  really  no  difficulty  here.  If  C  025 
tt  046  are  to  be  right  at  all,  they  can  only  be  right  as  members 
of  groups  of  MSS,  seeing  that  they  are  hardly  ever  right  when  they 
stand  alone.  C  and  in  a  less  degree  025  represent  a  good  secon¬ 
dary  uncial  text,  while  tt  046  uphold  this  text  in  a  considerably 
weakened  form,  tt  replacing  it  to  a  considerable  extent  by  readings 
often  of  an  early  date,  and  046  by  readings  of  a  later  growth. 

(b)  Since  only  1-319  of  C  is  preserved  in  the  four  chapters 
we  are  considering,  it  follows  that  the  number  61  of  C  must  be 
raised  proportionately,  say  to  70  or  thereabouts  (for  the  variants 
in  chap.  4  are  fewer  than  in  1-3),  so  that  it  would  stand  above  A. 
This  appears  to  conflict  absolutely  with  the  classification  arrived 
at  in  §  3  ad  fin .  But  in  (a)  this  difficulty  is  in  the  main  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  when  to  the  explanation  there  offered,  we  add  the 
fact  that  C  is  comparatively  free  from  the  obvious  foolish  slips  of 
the  scribe  of  A,1  it  is  surmounted  wholly.  As  critics  have 
generally  recognized,  the  scribe  of  C  (or  of  the  MS  on  which  C  is 
based)  either  found  a  more  accurately  written  text  than  that  in  A, 
or  else  he  eliminated  most  such  slips,  and  with  them  many  of  the 
original  readings  which  have  survived  in  A.  C  is  far  freer  from 
obvious  slips  and  obvious  corruptions  than  A. 

Thus  this  fourth  table  in  the  main  confirms  the  first.  AC 
stand  apart,  and  but  for  its  almost  absolute  lack  of  correct 
singular  readings  C  might  be  put  side  by  side  with  A.  The 
results  arrived  at  in  regard  to  025  tt  046  agree  exactly  with  those 
of  Table  II. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  absolute  pre¬ 
eminence  of  A  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  papyrus  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Apocalypse:  see  vol.  ii.  447-451. 

§  5.  The  character  of  the  Versions. — The  versions  differ 

1  Compare  in  I1  tov  8oti\ov  (A)  for  r<£  :  in  I8  A  >  thxwv  :  in  I9  tv 

Xpurry  (A)  for  tv  T rjaov:  in  I12  XaXei  for  t\a\ei :  in  I16  >  txvv  •  l2°  ^  T* 
for  tirl  rrjs  deltas.  On  the  other  hand,  A  “alone  is  characterized  by 
singular  readings  which  are  to  be  accepted,  not  as  divergences  from  a  standard 
text,  but  as  survivals  of  the  primitive  and  authentic  text  ”  (Gwynn,  p.  liv). 
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greatly  from  the  Greek  MSS  in  regard  to  the  character  of  their 
testimony.  Each  Greek  MS  of  Jap  possesses  a  certain  character 
of  trustworthiness  or  untrustworthiness,  and  this  character  it 
maintains  on  the  whole  throughout.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  versions.  In  the  chief  Latin  versions  we 
find  side  by  side  the  best  and  worst  readings.  The  following 
examples  drawn  from  what  survives  off!1  and  the  parallel  sections 
in  the  other  versions  and  Greek  MSS  will  suffice  to  prove  this. 
Thus  in  i4  d™  6  <5v  (ARC  025)  is  supported  by  fl  gig  vg  (s1-2) 
arm  bo  eth,  while  Pr  supports  046  cbro  6tov  6  <2>v  (and  Tyc  a 
further  development  of  this  reading).  In  i5  Xvcravn  (ARC)  is 
supported  by  Pr  fl  gig  (s1* 2)  arm,  while  Tyc  vg  bo  eth  support 
025.  046  Xovaavn.  In  i6  fiacriXtiav  Uptis  AR*C  046  is  supported 
by  Tyc  (fl)  vg‘d,  but  the  corrected  text  Rc  fiao-iXuav  Kal  Upeis  by 
Pr  gig  vgd  arm1*  3- 4- :  025  arm2*  3*  a  read  /jacrtXcis  Kal  Upels  :  046 
fZa<riXuov  tepees,  while  S1*  2  bo  =  ^ao-tXetav  UpariKrjv ,  and  eth  = 
fiacriX.  ayviav.  In  I8  the  addition  rj  apxn  Kal  (to)  reXos  R*  is 
supported  by  Tyc  gig  vg  bo  against  ARcC  025.  046  Pr  fl  (s1*  2) 
arm  eth.  In  i9  ’ Irjo-ov  Xpicrrov  Rcc  046  is  supported  by  Tyc  Pr  vgd 
s1*2  arm2*  3*  a  against  ’I^o-ov  AR*C  025  fl  gig  vg*d  arm4  bo  eth. 
In  i13  twv  Xvxvtwv  AC  025  is  supported  by  Tyc  Cyp  Pr  fl  s1*2 
arm1, 2* 4-  a  bo  eth  against  rtov  inra  Xv^ttot/  R  046  gig  vg  arm3.  In 
i16  <t)s  6  ^Xtos  <f>aw€t,  AC  025.  046  Tyc  gig  vg  sL  2  arm1*2-  3*  a  eth 
against  </>aiV«  ws  6  ^Xios  R  Pr  Cyp  fl  arm4  (?)  bo.  In  21  r<3 
dyyeXo)  tw  AC  Pr  [in  Comm.]  (fl?)  s1  arm4  against  rw  dyy. 
Ttf s  R  025.  046  Tyc  gig  vg  arm1,2*3*a  bo  eth.  In  87  o  7rpturos 
AR  025.  046  s1*2  arm4  against  d  7rpwros  dyyeXos  2020  al  Tyc 
Pr  gig  vg  arm1*2*3*®  bo  eth.  In  89  to  rpirov  A  025.  046  s1*2 
against  t.  rpirov  fiepos  R  Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  vg  arm  bo  sa  eth. 
In  812  all  the  uncials  and  cursives  are  wrong.  The  true  sense 
is  either  preserved  or  recovered  in  bo  eth  and  partially  in 
Pr  fl.  In  92  Kapitvov  peydX^s  AR  025  Tyc  Pr  fl  vg  arm1* %  a 
bo  eth  against  xap .  /caiopcV^s  046  s2  and  /cap.  pcy.  /catopcV^s 
2020  gig  s1  arm4  (~?).  In  94  hrl  r d>v  ^ruirtov  AR  025  gig 
vga.  c.  d  against  r.  ^rwirtav  avrwv  046  Tyc  Pr  fl  vgf*s*v  s1*2 
arm  (bo)  eth.  In  96  ^edya  A(R)  025  against  fov&rai  046  Tyc 
Pr  fl  gig  vg  s1* 2  arm  bo  eth.  In  n16  tov  Oeov  ArC  025  Tyc  Pr 
fl  gig  vg  s1  arm1-  2- 4*  a  bo  eth  against  t.  Opovov  r.  Ocov  046  s2  arm3. 
In  n19  o  cv  t.  ovpav a>  AC  gig  fl  arm  bo  eth  against  iv  t.  ovp.  R 
025.  046  Tyc  Pr  vg  s1*2  and  rrjs  810,077/07$  outov  (>  Tyc  bo)  AC 
025  Tyc  gig  vg  s1* 2  arm1* 2* 3* 4  bo  against  t.  SiadrjKrjs  rod  Oeov  R  fl 
eth :  t.  81a $17107$  Kvpiov  046.  In  1 2 3  peyas  irvppos  A  025  Tyc  vg  s1  sa 
eth  against  7rvppo$  peyas  RC  046  Pr  fl  gig  s2  arm  bo.  In  126  Iku 

1  There  are  only  61  verses  in  fl  (Codex  Floriacensis),  i.e.  H-21,  87-912, 
ii16-I214,  I415-i65.  fl  does  not  show  such  remarkable  faithfulness  to  the 
primitive  text  in  the  later  sections  as  in  O-21, 
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AN  025.  046  s1  arm3-  4 :  >  C  Tyc  Pr  fl  vg  s2  arm1-  2* a  (bo  ?)  eth. 
In  1416  iOepto-Orj  rj  y rj  all  Greek  MSS  and  Versions  (-vgf*vfl 
arm1* 2* 8* a)  against  lOtpitrtv  r.  yrjv  vgf* v  fl  arm1-  2*  3-  a  :  >  bo.  In 
1418  6  AC  Tyc  gig  vg  s1*2  arm  eth  against  N  025. 
046  Pr  fl  bo :  tfxavrj  AN  046  Tyc  fl  gig  vg  s1  arm1-2-3-61  eth 
against  Kpavyrj  C  025  S2  bo:  rfKp.acrav  at  crTa(j>v\at  (A)N  025 
fl  gig  vg  s1* 2  against  ^K/xacrcv  rj  o-Ta^vX-q  046  arm  eth  :  >  bo. 
In  152  Ik  r.  Orjp.  Kal  Ik  t.  zIkovos  avTov  AC  025  s1, 2-  arm1, 2- a 
against  N  Pr  fl,  which  >  Ik2.  Tyc  gig  vg  bo  eth  give  a  different 
construction.  In  153  aSovo-tv  AC  025.  046  against  aSovras  N 
Tyc  Pr  fl  vg  bo  eth  :  raw  iOv&v  ANC  025.  046  (Pr)  fl  gig  bo 
eth  against  rwv  aluvuv  N*C  Tyc  vg  s1* 2.  Here  arm2* 3<iaiS  con¬ 
flate.  In  154  4>ofir]6ri  AC  025.  046  Pr  fl  gig  arm  bo  against  4>of3. 
<T€  N  051  Tyc  vg  s1* 2  eth.  In  156  ol  Ixovrcs  AC  s1*  2  arm  bo 
eth  against  ex0VT€?  ^  025.  046  (Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  vg):  Ik  tov  vaov 
AnC  025  Tyc  fl  gig  vg  sd-)2  arm4  bo  eth  against  046  Pr  arm1*2 
which  omit:  f  XiOov\  AC  vg'd  against  Xivov  (-ow)  025.  046  Tyc 
(Pr)  gig  vgd  and  Xtvovg  N  fl  bo  :  >  eth.  In  161  ptey aXrjg  <j>a)vfjg  AC 
046  (arm4)  bo  sa  against  (jxvvrjg  /xcy.  N  025  Pr  fl  gig  vg  s1*2 
arm2*  3* a  :  <l>u)vrjg  eth.  Ik  tov  vaov  AnC  025  Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  vg  s1* 2 
arm®  against  046  arm3  which  omit :  while  arm4  bo  sa  eth  =  Ik  tov 
ovpavov  and  arm1- 2,4  =iv  r.  va&:  €7rrd2  AnC  046  Tyc  Pr  gig  vg 
s1*  2  arm  against  025  fl  bo  eth  which  omit.  In  163  Sevrtpog  Anc 
025.  Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  vg  arm4  eth  against  8evr.  ayyeXog  046  s1*2 
arm1* 2- 8-  a  bo.  In  164  Tag  7rr]yds  AnC  025  Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  arm  bo 
against  €is  t.  irr^ydg  046  S1*  2  eth. 

Now,  taking  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions  in  the  above  thirty- 
three  passages  (812  1416  i53a  not  being  included)  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results  : 


Tyc. 

Pr. 

fl. 

gig- 

vg- 

Si. 

S3. 

Right .  •  • 

17 

14 

18 

21 

14(16) 

21 

l6 

Wrong  .  •  * 

14 

16 

!S 

10 

13  (I2) 

9 

14 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  these  numbers  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  right  to  wrong  readings  throughout  Jap,  though  they 
may  be  in  some  cases  approximately  true.  They  establish 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  Latin  versions  contain  an  astonishing 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  readings.  Thus  in  these  sections  gig  is 
the  best  of  the  Latin,  being  right  twice  as  often  as  it  is  wrong : 
next  come  fl  Tyc  vg,  which  are  oftener  right  than  wrong.  Pr 
comes  last,  being  oftener  wrong  than  right,  though,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  preserves  more  original  readings  in  chaps.  2-3 
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than  all  the  other  Latin  versions  together,  s1* 2  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  Latin,  s1  being  right  more  than  twice  as  many  times 
as  it  is  wrong,  and  s2  being  oftener  right  than  wrong.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  there  is  no  critical  edition  of  s2. 

A  further  and  very  important  fact  emerges  from  this  study  of 
the  Latin  versions,  and  this  is  that  a  text  akin  to  046  and  its 
allies  {often  X  and  less  often  023)  was  well  established  between  200 
and  330  a.d.  and  possibly  earlier. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  above  results  regarding  the  versions 
and  the  readings  in  AxC  025.  046  for  the  same  sections.  We 
find 


A. 

K. 

N°. 

C.i 

025. 

046. 

Right  . 

33 

15 

3 

23 

23 

14 

Wrong  . 

0 

14 

... 

5 

9 

19 

These  results  confirm  on  the  whole  the  conclusion  reached  at  the 
close  of  §  3.  A  stands  by  itself ;  next  comes  C  as  a  good  second ; 
then  025 ;  and  closing  the  list  at  a  long  interval  N  and  046. 

From  the  above  study,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  all  the  ver¬ 
sions  may  in  a  given  case  support  a  reading  that  is  wholly  wrong. 

In  the  order  of  general  trustworthiness  they  stand  as  follows : 
s1  gig  s2  Tyc  fl  vg  Pr.  But  in  the  case  of  certain  peculiarly 
difficult  readings  (§  1  {a)  ad  fin .  above)  the  version  that  is  here 
last,  i.e.  Pr,  is  equal  to  the  first,  s2  comes  next,  fl  and  vg  in  third 
place,  and  gig  Tyc2  last. 

We  have  not  as  yet  taken  account  of  the  respective  values 
of  arm  bo  sa  eth. 

§  6.  The  Armenian ,  Bohairic,  and  Ethiopic  Versions. — The 
Armenian  version  is  difficult  to  compare  with  the  other  versions. 
In  Mr.  Conybeare’s  edition  five  texts  are  distinguished,  arm1- 2- 3- 4 
and  arm®.  The  last  is  a  recension  of  the  12th  century.  The  four 
first  represent  various  forms  of  the  Old  Armenian.  Of  these 
arm4  stands  apart  from  arm1- 2-  3.  Conybeare  describes  arm4  as  a 
recension  of  the  8th  century,  and  arm1- 2- 3  as  texts  of  the  fifth. 
Conybeare  rather  throws  discredit  on  arm4,  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  of  the  Armenian  texts.  It  frequently  stands 
alone  against  arm1- 2- 3- a  in  supporting  the  true  text.  In  the 
sections  which  we  have  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  i.e.  the 
sixty-one  verses  which  alone  survive  of  fl,  there  are  two  conflate 

1  C  is  defective  in  some  of  these  sections. 

a  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  critical  text  of  Tyc.  Tyc  may 
appear  in  better  company  when  this  is  published. 
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readings  in  arm.  Thus  arm4  (together  with  2020  gig  s1)  reads 
Kd/Jiivov  jx^yaXrj^  Kaiofievys  in  92,  and  arm2, 3-  a  read  tuv  altovwv 
kcu  /3acri\€v<;  Travruiv  tmv  iOvwv  in  1 5s. 

In  the  next  place,  an  adequate  comparison  of  the  Bohairic 
and  Ethiopic  is  difficult.  In  Homer’s  edition  of  the  former  the 
translation  of  only  one  MS  is  given.  The  readings  of  the  other 
MSS  are  given  in  the  Appar .  Criticus ,  but  not  translated.  Mr. 
Horner  has,  however,  translated  the  variants  for  me  and  I  append 
the  results  below.  The  Ethiopic  version  which  I  have  used  is 
that  of  Platt.  It  is  wholly  uncritical.  Hence  the  results  given 
here  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  right.  Despite 
such  disadvantages,  bo  and  eth  show  clearly  that  they  have  a 
character  of  their  own. 


arm1*  2. 3. 4.  a. 

arm4  (alone 
against  one,  two, 
or  more  members 
of  arm1*  2* 3* a). 

bo. 

eth. 

Right  •  • 

20 

s 

14 

17 

Wrong  . 

*3 

2 

15 

13 

Where  arm 4  and  one  or  more  of  arm  L  2-  3-  *  agree,  their 
evidence  is  recorded  in  the  first  column.  Where  arm4  is  right 
over  against  arm l- %  3*  a  it  stands  in  the  second  column,  arm4  is 
only  twice  wrong  against  combinations  of  arm1-  2- 3- a. 

It  is  now  possible  to  arrange  the  versions  in  the  order  of 
their  merit  in  the  sections  preserved  in  fl,  i.e.  i1-21,  87-912,  n16- 
1214,  I415-i65. 

In  this  arrangement,  according  to  the  number  of  the  right 
readings  which  they  attest,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  s2  eth 
and  Tyc  are  wholly  uncritical  texts.  They  may  be  better  or 
worse  than  they  appear  here.  Furthermore,  while  it  is  true  that 
s1  arm  are  foremost  both  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  the 
number  of  their  right  readings ,  Pr,  which  has  the  fewest  right 
readings,  has  preserved  most  important  readings  lost  in  nearly 
every  other  Latin  authority,  and  also  in  bo  eth.  This  holds 
true  of  bo  in  812,  which  in  this  passage  has  alone  preserved  the 
original  or  else  restored  it. 

Versions  in  order. — S1  arm  gig  s2  eth  Tyc  fl  vg  bo  Pr. 

If  we  arrange  these  versions  in  classes  in  relation  to  each 
other  and  not  to  the  Greek  MSS,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
following  result : 

Class  i.  arm  4  s1  gig  arm l- 2* 3* a. 

„  ii.  eth  s2  Tyc  vg. 

„  iii.  bo  Pr. 
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I  have  not  taken  account  of  sa  in  the  above  classification,  as 
I  do  not  possess  a  continuous  collation  of  its  text.  For  some 
hundreds  of  its  readings  I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  George  Horner. 
Judging  from  these,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  second 
class.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  2 12  it  enjoys  the  honour 
of  attesting  the  original  text  together  with  2050  sl  arm4-  «  against 
all  the  uncials  and  all  the  remaining  versions. 

§  7.  Relations  of  bo  sa  eth  to  each  other \ — These  versions  form 
one  group  over  against  the  rest,  (a)  bo  eth  continually  support 
each  other  throughout  Jap  generally  in  agreement  with  some 
other  authorities,  but  at  times  they  stand  alone.  As  an  instance 
of  the  former,  cf.  1910  where  with  Pr  they  add  on  before 
owSoi/Aos :  of  the  latter,  181  I/c  +  tou  TTpoadirov  avrov  /cat  :  2l4d-f 
Kal  (>bo)  iSov  izdvra  TroirjOrjo’ovTai  (iiroiyOrja av,  eth)  /caiva  :  2118 
(crit.  note  ad  fin.)  :  2  23  (crit.  note  ad  fin.). 

(b)  bo  sa  agree  against  eth  and  all  else  in  2011  filyav  Opovov 

rest):  in  2 218 -fort  before  lav  tis  bo  sa  agree  with  certain 

authorities  against  eth  and  others:  199  /cat  Ac'yei  ftot2  with  An 
etc. :  >  eth  N  etc. :  2011  17  yr)  /cat  6  ovpavos  with  As  etc. 
(instead  of  6  ovp .  k.  1 7  yr)  with  35.  432  Pr  eth). 

(c)  bo  sa  eth  stand  alone  in  182  rj  pieydXrj  +  f)  7roAt?  :  201  in 
transposing  Order  of  aXvaiv  p.€ydXrjv:  2l5b  TroiTjaio  rravra  Katva. 
bo  sa  eth  agree  with  some  other  authorities  in  161  rov  ovpavov 
42.  367  arm  (for  rov  vaov):  166:  196:  218  ovpavov  025.  046 
etc.  (for  Opovov), 

(d)  sa  eth  agree  with  certain  authorities  against  bo:  1819 
oval2  with  AC  etc. :  >  bo  with  N  etc.  199  tou  ydp.ov  with  An0 
etc.  :  >bo  with  N*  etc.  2  214  7r\vvovT€S  t.  o-roXas  avrwv  with  As 
etc.  against  ttolovvt es  t.  ivroXas  avrov  bo  with  gig  046  Cyp  etc. 

(e)  bo  eth  agree  against  sa :  1919  a vru>v  bo  eth  n  etc.  against 
avTov  sa  A  etc. 

(/)  bo  stands  against  eth  :  186  irorrjpLU)  eth  AC  etc.  against 
7tot.  avrrjs  bo  N  etc.  1812  £vXov  bo  nC  etc.  against  XlOov  eth 
A  etc. 

The  above  are  a  few  examples  from  chaps.  16-22. 

§  8.  Character  of  the  u?icials  as  regards  their  textual 
value. 

A,  C.  These  two  MSS  present  the  normal  uncial  text  just  as 
046  and  in  some  degree  025  present  the  normal  cursive  text. 
But  whereas  C  is  most  carefully  written,  this  is  not  true  of  A, 
which  is  seriously  affected  by  copyists’  blunders.  C  exhibits 
fewer  singular  readings  than  any  other  uncial  (about  67),  and 
these  singular  readings,  moreover,  with  a  single  exception,  possess 
no  special  interest.  Here  it  is  that  it  differs  in  kind  from  A  and 
calls  for  different  classification.  A  contains  over  150  singular 
readings,  and  of  these  56  (if  not  63)  preserve  the  original.  Thus 
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whereas  C’s  singular  readings  take  no  particular  direction,  A’s 
are  pre-eminent  as  being  certainly  right  in  over  60  passages. 

tf.  This  MS  “  is  of  all  the  five  MSS  far  the  least  worthy  of 
regard  as  representing  a  defensible  form  of  the  text;  it  is 
aberrant  rather  than  divergent  from  the  rest,  to  the  point  of 
eccentricity.”  So  Gwynn  {op,  cit.  p.  xliv)  rightly  judges.  When 
it  stands  alone,  it  is  only  right  in  four  passages.  The  bulk  of  its 
variants  are  unquestionably  scribal  blunders  and  corruptions  of 
an  early  date,  and  call  for  no  further  consideration.  A  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  remainder  represents  an  ancient  element  foreign 
to  the  normal  uncial  text  and  finds  large  support  in  the  versions 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  certain  cursives.  Other  variants  connect 
N  with  the  normal  cursive  form  of  text,  but  these  are  not 
numerous. 

025.  046.  These  MSS  are  so  widely  sundered  that  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  kind.  While  025  represents  on  the 
whole  the  uncial  type  of  text,  046  represents  the  cursive  type. 
While  slightly  over  half  the  variants  of  025  from  the  other  uncials 
find  support  among  the  cursives,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
variants  of  046  find  such  support. 

But  though  046  is  largely  cursive  in  character,  its  record 
compares  favourably  with  N,  considering  its  late  date.  We  have 
already  seen  (see  Table  I.  p.  clxiv)  that  whereas  N  alone  preserves 
6  right  readings  (reckoning  together  columns  one  and  two) 
against  the  rest  of  the  uncials,  046  preserves  3.  Again  An  in 
combination  are  right  33  times,  A  046  are  right  31  times. 
Once  more,  from  the  results  arrived  at  in  §  4  we  learn  that, 
whereas  N  enters  into  groups  of  three  or  more  MSS  attesting  the 
right  text  45  times,  045  does  so  40. . 

025  and  046  are  to  be  further  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  this  respect,  that  whereas  046  represents  the  close  amongst  the 
uncials  of  a  long  process  of  correction  which  began  in  the  2nd 
century,  025  represents  to  a  considerable  extent  a  deliberate 
recension  of  the  texts  of  the  8th  cent,  or  earlier.  That  025  is 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  recension  is  easy  to  prove.  Nearly 
forty  times  it  differs  from  the  other  uncials  in  correcting  or 
improving  the  Greek  text  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  syntax. 
Thus  in  I4  we  have  Twevpidra w  a -Many  ivunriov.  I5  ra> 
dyaTr^aayTt.  I6  /SaaiAeis  *a!  tcpct?.  I9  cruyKou'GH'05  ev  rrj  6Xli//€l 
Kal  (4-cy  tt})  jSacnAeta.  29  rrjv  fiXacr$r)pLlav  ^  7W  Acydviw.  2 13 
£V  T.  f}tx€pats  +  ev  als.  217  Sdiau)  avra"  +  <f>ay€iy.  220  rrjv  ywaiKa 
tt)v  Acyorcray.  41  y  <t><nvr]  .  .  .  Xeyovaa.  5 2  KrjpvvcrovTa 
A  <f>u)vrj  p.€ yd\rj.  5 6  apvLOV  .  .  .  7 9  o\X 05  .  .  .  caraire?, 

.  7r€pif3€/3Xr}pLa  oi.  813  dyy^Xoo  7r€TOfxevov,  This  change  is 
due  not  to  the  scribe’s  idea  of  syntax,  but  of  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  914  </>o wrjv  .  .  .  Acyovaay.  io1  Kal  ^  Tpts,  corrected 
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according  to  sense  of  context.  The  scribe  knew  no  better,  ii4 
iXaiai  -  eorwaau  The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  the 
fact  of  a  deliberate  recension.  On  the  influence  of  this  recension 
on  35.  205  and  other  cursives,  see  under  35.  205,  p.  clxxv  sq. 

The  following  cursives — the  list  is  provisional — agree  with 
046  in  giving  the  latest  form  of  text : 

(149  i75  325  ) 

18.  35**  -[  201  617  456  V  337.  632*.  919. 920.  1849.  2004. 2040  (i-ii7). 

(386  1934  468* J 

046  contains  many  readings  of  so  late  a  date  that  they  are 
not  supported  by  any  version.  These  are  of  the  inferior  cursive 
type.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Thus  in  i12  046  with 
cursives  reads  *<u  -f  ckci  :  i16  x€LPL  clvtov  rrj  Scf ta  :  225  dvot£a>  (for 
av  ^£co)  :  32  a7ro/3d\\€iv  for  a.7ro0av€LV :  34  o\ tya  oyo/xar a 

(order) :  37  ct  fxrj  6  dvolyw. 

§  9.  Cursives  collated  for  this  edition . — The  list  of  the  22 
cursives  collated  for  this  edition  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  234, 
where  attention  is  drawn  to  such  as  are  defective.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  are  2020.  2040.  2050. 

2020  is  a  good  cursive  and  would  stand  close  to  025  N  in  the 
third  class.  It  agrees  with  A  2019  in  218  and  in  i10  save  that 
for  O7n(r0zv  it  reads  otti'ctw,  and  with  A  and  certain  cursives  in  i6. 
Over  against  seven  agreements  with  A,  it  supports  N  in  18 
passages  and  025  in  13. 

920.  2040.  2040  (xi-xii  cent.).  920  (x  cent.).  Though 

2040  is  written  by  the  same  hand  throughout,  it  exhibits  two 
distinct  types  of  text.  From  i-ii7  it  is  of  the  late  cursive  type 
and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  920  (x  cent.).  These  two 
MSS  contain  unique  readings  in  the  following  passages :  3s  7w 
Zwvtcjv  :  38  Ta  Zpya  (for  tov  Aoyov)  :  312  ra>  ovopari  (for  r<3  vaw)  : 
49  +  Kal  Trpoo-Kokrjawo'u'  (-croutrii',  920)  tw  and  another 

addition  in  82.  In  410  they  omit  ivumov  t.  Opovov  and  have 
other  omissions  in  44  512  74  99.  They  invert  the  order  in  3s 
and  attest  the  same  impossible  readings  in  51  614  71  9s. 

From  ii9  to  2011  where  it  ends,  the  text  is  largely  free  from 
corruptions  of  the  later  cursives.  It  often  supports  A  against 
most  other  authorities  (cf.  ii11  da-rjXOcv  cv  avrot?,  1212  ol  ovpavot) 
and  x  and  less  often  025.  But  its  excellence  is  still  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  n9-2on  it  agrees  with  the 
majority  of  uncials  against  the  majority  of  cursives.  The  latter 
half,  therefore,  of  2040  is  of  so  high  a  character  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  ranked  with  046,  and  after  K. 

2050.  This  MS,  which  consists  only  of  1-5,  20-22,  and  was 
clearly  copied  from  a  defective  MS,  stands  in  point  of  excellence 
alongside  the  uncials.  In  about  80  passages  it  agrees  with  the 
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majority  of  the  uncials  against  the  majority  of  the  cursives. 
Thus  in  i4  it  reads  an o  6  wv  with  AkC  025  al20  fl  gig  vg  s1*  2  bo 
against  046  and  most  cursives.  In  i9  iv  T r/o-ov  with  tfC  025. 
2020  gig  vg  s1  bo  against  the  rest;  'Irjo-ov  (without  Xpio-rov)  with 
AK*  025  al5  fl  gig  vg*d  arm*  against  the  rest.  In  i12  *<u  (without 
€K€l  Atf  025.  045  al  Tyc  Pr  fl  vg  s1* 2  bo  against  the  rest.  In  i13 
Avxviwv  (without  preceding  ctttcl)  ACP  al10  Tyc  Pr  fl  s1*  2 
arm1*  2- 4* a  bo  against  the  rest.  In  213  >ra  Ipy a  <tov  *ai  (added 
by  046  alpl  s2  arm3**)  with  ArC  025.  2020  and  versions  (  — s2 
arm3* a):  6  mo-ros  p.ov  AC  61.  69  Or8  s2  against  rest.  These 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  this  cursive.  This  cursive  shows 
some  slight  affinities  with  A,  as  in  i13  44  54  22n  etc.,  and  still 
more  with  X.  Thus  with  the  latter  it  agrees  in  i8  ( + 17  apxn 
i15  TrcTTvpw/AcVo)  (a  correction),  i17  iniOrjKtv,  2 20  420  etc.  It  agrees 
with  025  in  i15  \d\K( 1)  \iftdvw,  al6  :  2 20  rrjv  Xiyovo- av  (also  al5),  etc. 

This  cursive  has  a  conflate  reading  in  227  /cat  owr/ottyct 
avrovs  ra  o-Ktvrj  ra  KtpapuKa  <TWTpLptTa t.  Such  a  conflation  is 
not  found  in  any  other  MS  or  in  any  version.  But  gig  arm4  bo 
eth  read  o-vvTpi\j/€i  avrov 9.  Is  2050  influenced  by  gig  or  some 
ancestor  of  these  versions?  In  i16  2050  with  920.  2040  Tyc  fl 
gig  vg  read  8c£ta  avrov  against  all  other  Greek  authorities.  Is 
there  a  trace  of  Latin  influence  here  ? 

149.  386.  201.  Of  these  201  was  not  collated  for  this 
edition.  The  first  of  these  cursives,  149  (xv  cent.),  is  a  slavish 
copy  of  386  (xiv  cent.).  It  reproduces  it  where  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  :  cf.  2 14  cStSa a/c€v  t.  BaAaap,,  3 14  17  apx*?  wmttc a>9,  1419 
184  XdOyjTc.  In  136  it  reads  /carot/covvra9  with  201  against  386. 
2019  olKovvTas.  Where  386  is  quoted  in  the  Appar .  Crit.  it  carries 
149  with  it,  unless  149  is  quoted  to  the  contrary.  201  (xiii 
cent.)  is  a  member  of  this  group.  It  agrees  with  149.  386  in 
unique  (or  almost  unique)  readings  in  32  (>n€n\r}pu)p.€va) :  314 
V  &PXV  7rtcrT€(t)9 :  io2  ini  rrjv  yrjv  (also  1)  :  1 14  ol  ivwniov : 
1418  /Soravas:  156  ol  inra  ayy.  Ik  rov  vaov  ol  c^ovrc 9  t.  €7rra 
nXrjyds  (also  s1  bo) :  1 617  rov  Opovov  4-  rov  Ozov.  This  is  a  con¬ 
flation  of  tov  0/>ovov,  A  046  alpl,  all  versions  (  -  gig)  and  K  rov 
0eov,  187  elpd  k a^w9,  204  iSoOrj  Kptpa,  and  others.  This  group 
gives  a  late  cursive  text. 

175.  617. 1934.  These  cursives  form  a  group,  but  one  much 
less  closely  connected  than  the  one  immediately  preceding.  In 
219  they  stand  alone  in  reading  \cipova  T™v  Trpwrcov,  and  in  17 15 
a  €tSe9  +  Kal  rf  yvvrj :  with  141.  242  in  617  in  reading  (ruOrjvai .  In 
the  following  passages  these  cursives  attest  the  same  text  in  con¬ 
junction  now  with  one  set  of  authorities  now  with  another — not 
consistently  with  any — io8  173  i88* 22  197. 11.  is  20i2  2i6*27 
228. 12. 13.  ]6.  20. 21.  jycj  an(j  several  times  agree  where  1934 
diverges:  1816  1920  205  213  225  etc.  an  1  generally  in  conjunction 
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with  the  025  text.  This  group  gives  a  very  late  form  ot  the 
cursive  text,  except  in  chapters  16-22  where  they  agree  generally 
with  35.  205. 

325.  456.  468.  The  first  two  members  of  this  group  are 
closely  connected.  They  stand  alone  in  adding  in  Kara  vov  in 
26  and  the  marginal  note  iv  aAAw  p  in  1420,  in  omitting  koI 
ivu)7TLov  .  .  .  avrov  in  35  and  cxa,v  •  •  •  rcraprov  £wov  in  47,  in 
reading  (325**)  8< 5  in  49  and  gpovov  for  m  xp.  ^xpov  in  611,  in 
omitting  y c/xovcras  in  157.  In  very  many  passages  these  two 
cursives  attest  the  same  text  in  conjunction  with  a  variety  of 
others :  cf.  617  75  82  g2-  9  148  etc.  468  agrees  frequently  (but 
apparently  always  in  conjunction  with  others  except  in  1 56  ot  ayy. 
ot  €7rrd)  with  325*  456.  See  I6  koI  7roirj(TavTL  rjpuv  /3cl<tl\€lov 
Uparcvpia  and  >€ts  r.  atwvas,  222  /3aA,w,  3s  rrjprjcroVj  72  tov  Otov 
£wvt 05.  See  also  96* 11  1414. 

35.  205.  205  may  be  directly  derived  from  35,  though  other 
links  may  have  come  between.  They  stand  alone  in  32  Kvpiov  roO 
0cov,  918  twv  rptwv  tovtwv  7r\yywv.  In  conjunction  with  a  variety 
of  uncials,  these  two  cursives  agree  in  over  no  passages.  This 
number  would  be  still  greater  but  that  i814-2o9  (  =  one  page  of 
205)  was  not  photographed  through  an  error  of  the  photographer. 
Hence  for  the  number  no  we  should  read  120  or  thereabouts. 
But  dealing  with  the  passages  actually  given  in  the  Appar .  Crit  35. 
205  agree  20  times  with  each  of  Ak  025  and  AkC  025  ;  3  times 
with  each  of  Ax  and  AkC;  2  times  with  AC  0253  5  with  A; 
1  with  A  046.  All  these  are  first  class  groups,  and  nearly  all  the 
readings  so  attested  are  right.  Thus  so  far  35.  203  exhibit  a  good 
uncial  type  of  text .  But  35.  205  show  affinities  with  another 
type  of  readings,  a  considerable  number  of  which  have  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  recension  of  025,  which  they  have  followed  28 
times,  and  almost  always  wrongly. 

The  influence  of  this  recension  of  025  1  is  seen  clearly  in 
1.  35.  67me (?).  io4(?).  205.  468**.  62o(?).  632**.  1957.  2015. 
2019  (?).  2023.  2036.  2037.  2038.  2041.  2067,  etc.  I  add  here 
three  examples  of  the  influence  of  025  on  later  MSS.  25  ck7T€7t- 
tcukois  (instead  of  7T€7rrajKas)  025.  1.  35.  104.  205.  620.  1957- 
2015.  2023.  2036.  2037.  2038.  2041.  2067.  217 -1- airo  before  rov 

/Liawa  025  (where  the  slip  £v\ov  in  025  is  rightly  corrected  in 
later  MSS).  1.  35.  6ims.  104.  205.  468**.  620.  632.  2015.  2023. 
2036.  2037.  2038.  2041.  2067.  29  /3\a(T<f>ypLLav  Ik  (>025)  rwv 

Aeydvrtov.  Here  this  obvious  correction  is  followed  by  1.  35. 
205.  1957.  2015.  2019.  2023.  2036.  2037.  2038.  2041.  2067 
Or8. 

Of  groups  of  the  second  or  third  class  35.  205  follow  tfC 

1  35,  but  not  205,  adopts  the  correction  of  046  in  312,  i.e.  f)  Karagalvn, 
Some  20  other  cursives  do  likewise. 
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025,  K  025.  046,  K  046  once  each:  N  (or  Kc)  C  025  3  times 
K  025.  11  :  X  6. 

205  presents  two  conflate  readings  in  1314  146. 

Thus  group  (35.  205)  has  quite  the  value  of  an  uncial — 
superior  in  the  main  to  046,  but  falling  short  of  025. 

§  10.  Origeris  so-called  text — in  this  edition  Or3. — Whether 
the  text  which  accompanies  undoubted  scholia  of  Origen  is 
really  the  text  of  Origen,  Harnack  in  his  edition  ( Der  Scholien- 
kommentar  des  Origenes  zur  Apokalypse  Johannis ,  1911),  p.  81, 
leaves  undecided.  He  claims  that  it  is  a  text  of  the  highest 
character  of  the  10th  century,  which  “  though  it  may  not  prove 
to  be  even  a  rival  of  C,  perhaps  even  not  of  A,  is  at  all  events 
on  an  equality  with  K  and  025,  while  it  is  certainly  superior 
to  the  text  of  046  and  Andreas.” 

But  this  text  is  not  deserving  of  such  praise,  (a)  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  text  that  Origen  used.  I  will  compare 
the  texts  in  a  few  passages.  In  37  Or8  reads :  raSc  Xcya  6 
ayycXos  ol\y)6lv6s  ...  6  dvolywv  /cat,  ovScis  /c/Wtrct,  auTrjp  /cat  /cXeltnv 
/cat  ov&els  avotyci,  el  fir]  6  dvolywv  /cat  ovScts  dvot£ei.  Here,  as  the 
Appar.  Crit.  in  loc.  shows,  the  text  which  Origen  used  differed 
in  two  respects,  (see  heavy  type)  in  this  verse,  and  agreed  in 
these  with  the  text  of  this  edition.  Or5  alone  is  conflate.  It 
combines  /cat  /cAaW  .  .  .  dvolyet  (the  text  of  A  025)  and  el  fir} 
6  avo tywv  .  .  .  dvot£et  (the  text  of  046  and  most  cursives).  Again 
Origen  ;>d/c ovary  r.  <f>a)vrj 9  fiov  /cat  always  when  quoting  320,  but  not 
so  Or8.  This  may  be  an  accident.  In  51  Origen  reads  ecru6ev  k. 
dmcrOev  and  also  efnrpocrOev  k .  omaOev,  but  Or8  ecrmOev  k .  Ifc 06 ev. 
In  55  Origen  rightly  reads  drotfat,  but  Or8  6  avotycov  with  046  and 
cursives.  In  7 3  Origen  reads  firfre  r.  6d\a<rcrav,  but  Or8  /cat  r. 
OdXacraav,  and  d^pt  against  Or8  dxpts  ov .  In  i6  Origen  (c.  Celsum , 
viii.  5)  has  paatKelav  where  Or8  gives  merely  a  cursive  reading. 
A  multitude  of  such  divergences  will  be  found  in  Harnack’s 
work  (p.  76  sqq.).  In  the  face  of  such  divergences  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  Or8  with  the  text  of  Origen.1 

But  a  more  important  task  awaits  us.  We  have  to  define 
the  relations  of  Or8  and  determine  its  position  with  reference  to 
the  main  texts  of  Jap.  We  shall  find  that  this  position  is  not  high 
amongst  the  uncials ,  as  Harnack  would  have  it,  but  low  amongst 
the  cursives.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  entire 
evidence,  but  the  following  will  suffice. 

(a)  Ors  is  full  of  corrections  like  04.6 ,  or  rather  in  depende?ice 
on  it. — In  i20  it  reads  darepwv  &v  with  046.  But  our  author 
never  uses  the  attracted  relative.  After  046  it  corrects  220  ryv 

1  Naturally  some  points  of  agreement  are  found.  Cf.  the  addition  with 
X  alP  in  i8  a pxh  Ka l  riXos  and  others,  for  any  MS  of  JaP  has  of  necessity  many 
points  of  contact  with  every  other. 
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yvvaiKa  .  .  .  rj  Xeyovaa  into  tt]v  yvv.  .  .  .  rj  Xcy€i,  and  312 
Kcuvrjs  *1  cp.  fj  Kara/3aivov<ra  into  r.  Kouvrjs  'lep.  rj  Karafiaivti.  With 
cursives  only  it  corrects  io8  XaXowav  .  .  .  Xcyouo-av  into  AaXowa 
.  ,  .  Xcyovcra.  Now  this  last  correction  is  most  probably  the 
correction  of  an  original  slip  of  the  author,  but  the  other 
two  constructions  are  Hebraisms  in  the  text  and  should  not 
have  been  altered.  510  /SacriXciav  kcu  Upe is  into  /^aa-iXeis  k.  Upeis. 

(b)  It  makes  additions  to  the  text  with  046  :  213  +  ra  Ipya  crov 
Kat:  and  with  X  046  :  29  +  ra  Ipya  /cat. 

(c)  In  812  we  have  a  conflation  of  A  and  046  :  /cat  to  rpirov 
avrrjs  prj  <f>avr)  rjpepa  /cat  rj  fjpipa  prj  <j>avrj  to  rpirov  avrrjs,  where 
046  comes  first  and  A  second.  Another  conflation  appears  in 
48  (see  (g)  below). 

(d)  A  few  of  the  passages  where  it  follows  046  and  some 
cursives . — I10  <f>u)vr)v  OTrivu  pov  peyaXrjv  :  I12  Kat  +  €/cct :  2 10  rraOitv  : 
lSov  -f  877.  8y  does  not  belong  to  our  author’s  vocabulary.  214  + 
/cat  before  tpayeiv:  44  tovs  Opovovs  +  tows  :  47  >  a>s  before  avOpu- 
irov :  411  fjpiov  +  6  aytos :  5s  6  drotytov  (where  the  text  is  drot£ai) : 
92  Kapivov  Kaiopivr}S, 

(e)  Directly  or  indirectly  it  follows  025  in  the  following  correc¬ 
tions . — 29  rrjv  /3Xao‘<f>rjpiav  rwv  Xeyovrutv  :  217  8(00*0)  avrio  +  </>ayctv  : 
7 9  0^X05  .  .  .  ircpifolSXrjpcvoi, 

(f)  Or3  is  not  unfrequently  without  any  support  but  that  of 
cursives . — I16  Seita  avrov  \ztpi:  2*4  i8i8a£cv  rov  BaX.  :  37  tov 
before  AavciS  :  318  tva  iy\picrr) :  513  o era  cow  :  69  icr^paytcrpevuv 
(for  l(T<f>aypiv(jiv  !)  :  io4  y pat/z^s  with  only  205:  li7>/cai  orav 
reXecroio-LV  with  617.  920.  2040  arm2,3:  137  7r oXzpov  Trotrjvat. 

(g)  Thus  every  step  we  have  taken  proves  in  an  increasing 
degree  the  secondary,  eclectic  and  cursive  character  of  the  text. 
It  now  remains  to  define  the  group  of  cursives  with  which  it  is 
most  intimately  connected .  These  are  61  ( xvi  cent.)  and  6p  (xv 
cent.).  With  these  cursives  it  agrees  against  all  other  authorities 
in  the  following :  45  /cat  (for  a  Ivrtv) :  48  kvkXoOcv  etruOev  Kat 
e£<x )0ev,  where  61.  69  have  kvkX.  ZijwQcv  k.  IwOcv — conflations  of 
kvkX.  k.  eo-taOev  Ak  etc.,  and  kvkX.  k.  €^o )0cv  1957*  2050:  115 
eK7ropev(rerai :  135  TroXtprjcrai  (instead  of  iroirfd at)  :  1315  airoKrav- 
Orjva t  (instead  of  iva  .  .  .  a7roKrav6axriv).  In  318  with  69  alone 
Or8  reads  (f>avrj  for  <f>av€pu)6rj. 

Again  with  61.  69  al8  Or8  agrees  against  all  authorities  in  i6 
ftaaiXetov  tcpartvpa:  with  046  in  1216  ivi/SaXev  (where  61.  69, 
however,  have  aviXafiev) :  in  39  yvtoo-ct  with  N  69  yvuo-y. 

From  (g)  it  follows  that  Or8  belongs  to  a  very  small  and  late 
group.  So  far  as  is  known  as  yet,  Or8  61.  69  are  the  only 
members  of  this  group.  It  could  not  well  have  originated  earlier 
than  the  9th  or  10th  century.  Hence  it  should  be  numbered  as 
cursive  2293. 
m 
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§11.  Some  account  of  the  Versions . 

(i.)  Latin  Versions :  (a)  Tyconius ;  (b)  Primasius  ;  (c)  Codex 
Floriacensis  (  =  fl);  ( d )  Codex  Gigas  ( =  gig) ;  (e)  Vulgate. 

(a)  Tyconius. — There  is  no  critical  edition  of  this  text.  Dr. 
Prinz  has  such  a  text  in  preparation.  The  readings  in  the 
Appar.  Crit.  of  the  present  work  are  taken  from  Professor  Souter’s 
“Tyconius’  Text  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  partial  restoration,” 

April  1913. 

( b )  Primasius  (  =  Pr). — Haussleiter  has  published  a  critical 
edition-  of  Primasius’  text  in  his  work,  Die  lateinische  Apocalypse , 
1891,  pp.  80-175. 

(c)  Codex  Floriacensis  (  =  fl). — Only  fragments  of  this  Latin 
version  made  in  Africa  survive.  These  amount  to  61  verses : 
1-21,  87~912,  ii16-i414,  !415-i65.  They  are  preserved  in  a 
palimpsest  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris — No.  6400  G 
(formerly  in  the  library  of  Fleury).  This  palimpsest  has  been 
deciphered  and  published  by  Vansittart,y^r;/a/  of  Philology ,  iv. 
(1872)  pp.  219-222;  Omont,  Bibliotheque  de  Tecole  des  chartes , 
xliv.  (1883)  pp.  445-451,  Belsheim  in  1887  ;  Berger,  Le palimpseste 
du  Fleury,  1889;  Haussleiter  in  his  edition  of  Primasius,  1891, 
and  a  recent  collation  in  1906,  J.T.S.  p.  96  sqq. 

Pr  and  fl  render  mutual  service  to  each  other.  They  make 
the  detection  of  intrusions  of  vg  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
versions  an  easy  task.  The  canon  of  criticism  here  is  that  where 
Pr  and  fl  differ,  such  variants  as  agree  with  vg  are  to  be  rejected 
and  the  remainder  to  be  retained  as  the  older  text. 

(d)  Codex  gigas  ( =  gig). — This  codex  of  the  xiii  cent.,  formerly 
in  Prague,  is  now  in  Stockholm.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible, 
but  only  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse  are  Old  Latin.  This  codex 
was  edited  by  Belsheim  in  1879,  but  inaccurately.  For  the 
collation  used  in  the  present  work  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
White,  who  has  put  at  my  service  the  fresh  collation  made  by 
Dr.  Karlsson  in  1891  for  John  Wordsworth,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
It  appears  to  have  an  Italian  character  (Gregory). 

(e)  Vulgate  (  =  vg). — I  have  used  Professor  White’s  Editio 
Minor  of  the  Vulgate — Novum  Testamentum  Latine ,  Clarendon 
Press,  1911.  In  this  edition  the  following  seven  MSS 
vga* c-  f-  s- h- v)  are  used  : 

a — Amiatinus  (vii-viii)  cent.  g — Sangermanensis  (ix). 

c — Cavensis  (ix).  h — Hubertianus  (ix-x). 

d — Armachanus  (812  a.d.).  v — Vallicellanus  (ix). 

f — Fuldensis  (vi). 

ii.  Syriac  Versions :  (a)  Philoxenian,  (b)  Harkleian  or  Syriac 
Vulgate. 
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(a)  Philoxenian  (  =  s1).  This  version  was  discovered  and 
edited  by  Professor  Gwynn  in  1897.  He  ascribes  it  on  good 
grounds  to  the  6th  century.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  versions,  its  only  rival  being  arm4  (see  p.  clxvi  sqq.).  It  is 
remarkable  that  with  the  Armenian  versions  it  has  many  readings 
in  common  with  the  Latin  versions  (see  Gwynn,  p.  cxliii),  where 
these  differ  from  all  Greek  MSS  (though  the  list  is  not  quite 
correct).  Thus  in  54  s1  arm1  Pr  read  AiWt  ras  cr^paytSa?  avrov 
for  fiXiirtiv  avro  :  in  1310  S1  gig  sa  eth  read  kv  /xa^atpa  airoKTavOr)- 
o-cTai:  in  917  s1  Tyc  Pr  gig  vg  arm1-2-3-8'  read  tov  o-ro/xaro?;  but 
this  is  found  in  oneGreek  cursive— 35.  The  presence  of  a  common 
Latin  (?)  element  in  s1  arm  sa  eth  calls  for  investigation.  Most  of 
this  element,  no  doubt,  goes  back  to  lost  Greek  MSS,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  residuum  of  Latin  readings  which  made  their 
way  into  s1  arm  and  other  versions. 

s1  exhibits  conflations  in  510  62  n11  1817  6  knl  twv  ttAoiW  kirl 

TOTTOV  7r\ko)V. 

Gwynn  puts  forward  two  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  form 
of  the  text  of  s1.  The  translator  formed  the  text  for  himself, 
taking  as  basis  our  main  exemplar,  but  modifying  it  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-third  by  the  introduction  of  readings  from  a 
secondary  subsidiary  exemplar.  Otherwise  he  followed  a  single 
exemplar  in  which  the  primary  and  secondary  factors  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

( b )  The  Harkleian  (  =  s2). — This  version  was  made  about 
616.  As  yet  no  critical  edition  of  the  text  has  appeared.  It 
preserves  very  ancient  readings  lost  in  most  of  the  Latin  versions, 
but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  s1.  See  above,  p.  clxviii,  and 
Gwynn  {op.  tit .),  pp.  Ixxi-lxxv,  lxxxi-lxxxiv. 

iii.  Armenian  Versions.  —  The  Armenian  version  was 
admitted  into  the  Armenian  canon  in  the  12th  century  through 
the  agency  of  Nerses.  But  the  Armenian  version  was  known  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  5th  century.  There  are  in  reality  two 
distinct  Armenian  versions.  The  first  is  exhibited  in  arm1,  arm2, 
arm3,  arm*  which  on  the  whole  form,  notwithstanding  many 
differences,  a  homogeneous  whole  over  against  arm4.  Arm1-  2-  3 
represent  the  sources  of  the  older  and  unrevised  text,  and 
arm*  the  Nersesian  12th  century  recension,  which  was  based  on 
arm1-  ^  3  etc.  Arm4  and  arm1* 2* 3  represent,  according  to  Cony- 
beare,  ‘‘two  independent  renderings  of  a  common  Greek  text.” 
But  this  statement  needs  drastic  revision.  The  Greek  source 
of  arm4  differed  very  much  from  that  of  arm1* 2* 3.  Conybeare 
ascribes  arm1*2*  3  to  a  5th  century  text  and  arm4  to  a  redaction 
of  the  early  8th. 

As  in  the  case  of  s1,  so  here  the  Latin  element  is  evident. 
In  191  arm2  this  influence  is  undeniable.  Thus,  where  the 
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Greek  has  ogXov  ttoXXov,  vg*-  c* v  have  tubarum  multarum ,  and  so 
arm2.  This  corruption  could  only  have  arisen  in  Latin,  i.e. 
tubarum  corrupt  for  turbarum .  The  same  corruption  reappears 
in  196,  where  oy\ov  7roWov  is  rendered  by  Pr  vg**  c*  v  by 
tubarum  (-ae  -vg)  magnarum  (-nae  vg). 

Conybeare  thinks  that  the  early  Armenian  version  “  was  made 
from  an  old  Latin  copy,  or  perhaps  from  a  bilingual  Greco- 
Latin  codex.”  The  latter  appears  the  more  probable,  but  the 
question  requires  thorough  investigation,  not  only  in  regard  to 
arm,  but  also  in  regard  to  s1  bo  sa  and  eth. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Conybeare  did  not  print  in 
its  entirety  arm4  alongside  arm1* 2* 3*  *  seeing  that  it  represents  a 
more  ancient  type  of  Greek  text  than  arm1* 2* 3* a.  Arm4  is  alone 
complete,  and  yet  neither  is  its  text  nor  even  a  single  variant  from 
it  given  in  Armenian.  Only  English  renderings  of  the  variants  and 
of  i617-i918  are  supplied.  It  is  rather  strange  for  a  scholar,  who 
is  editing  both  a  text  and  a  translation,  to  translate  two  chapters 
(i617-i918)from  a  text  which  he  does  not  give,  and  print  a  text  (arm2) 
of  these  chapters,  which  he  does  not  translate  save  in  the  case  of 
its  variants.  For  the  text  of  arm4  he  refers  his  readers  to  Dr. 
F.  Murat’s  edition  of  it  “  in  the  great  university  libraries  of  our 
country,”  or  “to  the  Armenian  Convent  of  St.  James  in  Jerusalem.” 

Students  of  the  Jap  cannot  be  other  than  most  grateful  to 
Dr.  Conybeare  for  his  edition  of  the  Armenian  version,  but  it 
does  not  bear  the  character  of  a  final  one. 

(1 d )  Bohairic  Version  ( =  bo). — The  Bohairic  (or  Memphitic) 
version  has  been  edited  with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  G.  Horner. 
This  editor  prints  Jap  from  the  Curzon  MS  128  with  variants  from 
other  MSS.  He  has  provided  an  English  version  of  this  MS, 
but  unfortunately  the  variants  are  not  translated.  The  result  is 
that  the  reader  who  does  not  know  Bohairic  cannot  get  to  know 
anything  beyond  MS  Curzon  128. 

(e)  Sahidic  Version  (  =  sa). — The  same  scholar  is  engaged  on 
an  edition  of  the  Sahidic.  He  has  most  generously  supplied  the 
present  editor  with  some  hundreds  of  readings  from  this  frag¬ 
mentary  version.  This  version  appears  to  agree  more  with  A 
and  its  allies  than  do  bo  eth. 

(/)  Ethiopic  Version  (  —  t th). — Only  two  uncritical  editions  of 
this  version  exist — that  of  Platt  and  that  contained  in  Walton’s 
Polyglott.  I  have  used  the  edition  of  Platt  published  in  1899, 
and  only  consulted  the  other  version  that  is  printed  in  Walton’s 
Polyglott. 

Bo  sa  and  eth  form  one  group  as  we  have  already  seen,  but 
their  exact  relations  cannot  be  determined  till  critical  editions 
of  the  three  are  accessible,  and  a  scholar  who  has  a  mastery  of 
the  three  languages  takes  the  task  in  hand. 
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The  Archetype  of  John,  completed  about  95  A.D. 


Edited  soon  after  95  by  an  unknown  disciple  with  many  dislocations 
of  the  text  and  interpolations 


1  Possibly  these  three  versions  should  be  represented  rather  as 
but  the  uncritical  text  of  eth  does  not  easily  admit  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 


sa  00 


eth 
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For  the  meaning  of  the  above  symbols  and  abbreviations  of 
MSS  and  versions,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  227  sqq.,  234  sqq.  For  F1-2-3-  4 
(i.e.  Papyri  Fragments),  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  447-451. 

Though  the  above  table  must  in  many  of  its  features  be 
regarded  as  purely  hypothetical,  the  editor  is  convinced  of  its 
general  accuracy  down  to  Ax  F1* 2- 3- 4  :  also  that,  though  C 
belongs  to  the  family  of  A,  it  has  been  influenced  by  that 
of  X,  besides  showing  signs  of  frequent  correction. 

So  far  the  evidence  is  on  the  whole  clear.  Henceforth  the 
relations  of  the  MSS  and  versions  can  only  be  partially  and, 
until  several  important  questions  are  investigated,  provisionally 
represented.  025  and  046  are  certainly  descendants  of  A 
and  x,  or  of  the  families  of  which  these  are  representatives; 
for  025.  046  preserve  primitive  readings  lost  in  Ax.  Thus  in 
44  €7rl  t.  Opovov s  (  4-  tovs  046)  eiKOcri  T€<j-o*apas  7r peer J3vT€povs  is 
undoubtedly  right  where  Ax  are  wrong  and  C  is  defective ;  for 
s1,2  arm2*3*4-®  Pr  gig  vg  bo  eth  here  support  025.  046.  In  68 
6  OavcLTos  of  025.  046  is  right,  where  A  is  corrupt  and  Cx  wrong. 
In  910  ovpas  o/xotas  o-KopTrtots  of  025.  046  is  again  right  against 
the  greater  uncials,  and  also  in  1918  tw  €7r  avVtov. 

This  fact  cannot  be  represented  in  the  above  table. 

Further,  a  study  of  025.  046  shows  that  these  two  MSS  are 
connected ;  for  they  have  36  (more  or  less)  readings  in  common 
against  AxC.  This  connection  is  accordingly  represented  in  the 
above  table.  But  025  and  046  are  related  differently  to  A  and 
X.  025  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  text  of  A,  and  046 
with  that  of  X.  Moreover,  025  shows  signs  of  a  deliberate  recen¬ 
sion,  whereas  046  exhibits  rather  signs  of  a  progressive  correction. 
But  these  MSS  have  other  connections.  Thus  in  1418  025  unites 
with  C  in  reading  Kpavyfj  (a  wrong  reading)  against  of 

AX  046  :  in  1413  in  reading  iv  Xpurrio  against  lv  KvpUo  of  all  other 
MSS.  This  connection  is  represented  in  the  above  table. 

Certain  cursives,  i.e.  35.  205.  2040  (ii8-2ou  only).  2050 
preserve  some  original  readings  lost  wholly  in  x  025.  046 
(see  clxxiii  sqq.).  These  cursives  are  in  many  respects  as  valuable 
as  the  later  uncials,  while  in  a  few  they  are  superior. 

Of  the  remaining  cursives  a  considerable  number  follow  for 
the  most  part  025,  while  the  main  body  appears  to  follow  046. 
But  the  exact  differentiation  of  these  cursives  has  not  yet  been 
investigated. 

Turning  from  the  Greek  MSS  to  the  versions,  we  enter  on  a 
more  difficult  task.  Of  the  versions,  Tyc  sa  eth  and  s2  have  not 
yet  been  critically  edited.  All  the  materials  for  such  a  critical 
edition  of  bo  are  given  in  Horner’s  edition  of  the  Bohairic  N.T., 
but  they  are  accessible  only  to  Coptic  scholars.  The  internal 
relations  of  the  Latin  versions  Tyc  Pr  fl  gig  which  are  still  un- 
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determined,  and  likewise  the  influence  of  the  Latin  versions  (or  of 
the  Greek  MSS  from  which  a  large  part  of  this  peculiar  (?)  Latin 
element  may  be  derived)  on  arm  s1  bo  eth  form  attractive 
problems  for  future  researchers. 

Since  we  know  that  the  Latin  versions  (or  their  Greek  pro¬ 
genitors)  exercised  some  influence  on  arm  and  s1,  I  have  placed 
these  versions  in  close  connection  on  the  above  table.  But  the 
Latin  influence  on  bo  eth  is  not  represented,  nor  is  s2  even  men¬ 
tioned. 


XV. 

The  Methods  of  Interpretation  adopted  in 
this  Commentary. 

In  my  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse  I  have  given  a  short  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  dealing  with  each  method 
as  it  arose,  its  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  our  author,  its 
developments,  or,  it  may  be,  its  final  condemnation  and  rejection 
at  the  bar  of  criticism.  Here  there  is  no  historical  treatment  of 
the  subject,  but  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  methods,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  been  found  necessary  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

§  i.  The  Contemporary- Historical  Method . — This  method 
rightly  presupposes  that  the  visions  of  our  author  relate  to  con¬ 
temporary  events  and  to  future  events  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of 
them.  The  real  historical  horizons  of  the  book  were  early  lost. 
Yet,  even  so,  traces  of  the  Contemporary-Historical  Method  still 
persist  in  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  But 
with  the  rise  of  the  Spiritualizing  Method  in  Alexandria  this 
true  method  was  driven  from  the  field  and  lost  to  use  till  it  was 
revived  by  the  Roman  and  non-Roman  Christian  scholars  of 
the  17th  century.  These  scholars  established  as  an  assured 
result  that  the  Apocalypse  was  originally  directed  against  Rome. 
The  Apocalypse  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  allegory,  but  to  be 
interpreted  in  reference  to  definite  concrete  kingdoms,  powers, 
events,  and  expectations.  But,  though  the  visions  of  our  author 
related  to  contemporary  events,  they  are  not  limited  to  these. 
For,  as  I  have  said  in  vol.  ii.  86,  “  no  great  prophecy  receives  its 
full  and  final  fulfilment  in  any  single  event  or  series  of  events. 
In  fact ,  it  ?nay  not  be  fulfilled  at  all  i?i  regard  to  the  object  against 
which  it  was  primarily  delivered  by  the  prophet  or  seer.  But  if  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  great  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  it  will  of  a 
surety  be  fulfilled  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  and  in 
varying  degrees  of  completeness  ”  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

§  2.  The  Eschatological  Method. — But  the  Apocalypse  deals 
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not  only  with  contemporary  events  but  also  with  future  events. 
So  far  as  these  future  events  arise  naturally  out  of  contemporary 
events  their  elucidation  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  brought  under 
§  i.  But  the  last  things  depicted  by  our  author  contain  a 
prophetic  element.  These  in  a  certain  sense  arise  out  of  the 
past  and  yet  are  inexplicable  from  it.  The  future  events  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse  are  not  to  be  treated  symbolically  or  allegori¬ 
cally  (save  in  exceptional  cases),  but  as  definite  concrete  events. 

§  3.  The  Chiliastic  Interpretation, — Strictly  speaking,  Chiliasm 
forms  a  subdivision  of  Eschatology.  But  in  point  of  fact  there 
are  interpreters  who,  while  applying  the  Eschatological  Method 
rightly  on  the  whole,  treat  everything  relating  to  Chiliasm  in 
our  author  purely  symbolically.  But  the  prophecy  of  the 
Millennium  in  chap.  xx.  must  be  taken  literally,  as  it  was  by 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  These  writers 
were  acquainted  with  the  original  interpretation  of  this  chapter. 
But  this  interpretation  was  soon  displaced  by  the  spiritualizing 
methods  of  Alexandria.  Tyconius,  adopting  these  methods, 
rejected  the  literal  interpretation  of  chap,  xx.,  treated  the  Millen¬ 
nium  as  the  period  between  the  first  and  second  advents  of 
Christ.  Jerome  and  Augustine  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Tyconius,  and  a  realistic  eschatology  was  crushed  out  of  existence 
in  the  Church  for  full  800  years.  The  Eschatological  Method, 
including  Chiliasm,  was  revived  by  Joachim  of  Floris  (arc. 
1200  a.d.),  but  the  latter  element  was  again  abandoned  for  some 
centuries  and  declared  heretical  by  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions.  In  England,  where  these  Confessions  were  without 
authority,  Chiliasm  was  revived  by  Mede,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Whiston. 

§  4a.  The  Philological  Method  in  its  earlier  form .  —  This 
method  was  resorted  to  in  the  16th  cent,  as  a  counsel  of 
despair.  The  Church  and  World-Historical  Methods  which 
originated  in  the  14th  cent,  as  well  as  the  Recapitulation  Method 
of  Victorinus  had,  combined  with  other  more  reasonable 
methods,  been  applied  to  the  Apocalypse  by  numberless  scholars, 
with  the  result  that  the  best  interpreters  of  the  16th  cent, 
confessed  that  the  Apocalypse  remained  more  than  ever  the 
Seven-sealed  Book. 

But  the  value  of  the  Philological  Method  was  only  in  part 
recognized.  The  chief  philological  problems  were  either  not 
recognized  at  all  or  only  in  part,  and  so  this  method  failed  to 
make  the  indispensable  contribution  that  could  be  made  by  it 
and  by  it  alone,  and  that  could  put  an  end  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  the  Literary  Critical  School  which  had  its  founder  in  Grotius. 
To  this  method  I  will  return  after  §  9  under  the  heading  §  4b. 

§  5.  The  Literary- Critical  Method. — If  the  methods  just 
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mentioned  were  the  only  valid  methods,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  Apocalypse  were  assumed  as  given  or 
proved,  then  large  sections  of  it  would  have  to  be  surrendered  as 
unsolved  and  unsol vable.  But  there  is  no  such  impasse .  In  the 
Apocalypse  there  is  no  such  rigid  unity  of  authorship  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  detail  as  has  been  constantly  assumed.  A  new 
method  of  interpretation  was  initiated  by  Grotius — the  Literary- 
Critical.  Grotius,  observing  that  there  were  conflicting  elements 
alike  in  tradition  and  within  the  text  itself,  conjectured  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  composed  of  several  visions  written  down  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places,  some  before  and  some  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  method  finally  gave  birth  to 
three  different  hypotheses,  each  of  the  three  possessing  some 
element  of  truth,  but  especially  the  third.  These  hypotheses  are : 

(a)  The  Redactional-Hypothesis. 

(b)  The  Sources-Hypothesis. 

(c)  The  Fragmentary-Hypothesis. 

(a)  The  Redactional-Hypothesis.  —  Many  interpreters  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  hypothesis,  but  a  thorough  study  of 
John’s  style  and  diction  makes  it  impossible  to  recognize  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  series  of  successive 
editors,  such  as  we  recognize  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  That 
the  Apocalypse  suffered  one  such  redaction  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  a  hypothesis  necessarily  postulated  by  the  facts ;  see 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-lv,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144-154. 

(b)  The  Sources-Hypothesis. — This  theory  assumes  a  series  of 
independent  sources  connected  more  or  less  loosely  together  as 
1  Enoch.  That  this  theory  can  be  established  to  a  limited 
extent,  I  have  sought  to  show  in  71-3  74*8  ii1"13  12.  13.  17.  18 
(see  pp.  lxii-lxv).  Some  of  these  sources  are  purely  Jewish, 
or  Jewish-Christian  in  origin,  and  one  at  least  of  them — i.e. 
chap.  12 — is  derived  ultimately  from  a  heathen  expectation  of 
a  World  Redeemer  (see  vol.  i.  3 10-3 14).  But  this  theory, 
which  breaks  up  the  entire  book  into  various  sources,  cannot 
explain  the  relative  unity  of  the  work  as  a  whole — nay  more, 
a  unity  which  might  be  described  as  absolute  in  respect  to  its 
purpose  steadily  maintained  from  the  beginning  to  the  close, 
its  growing  thought  and  dramatic  development,  its  progressive 
crises,  and  its  diction  and  style,  which  are  unique  in  all  Greek 
literature. 

(1 c )  Frag??ient  ary -Hypothesis. — From  the  above  two  forms  of 
the  Literary-Critical  Method  we  turn  to  its  third  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  form — the  Fragmentary-Hypothesis — a  most  unhappy 
designation.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  an  undoubted  unity 
of  authorship,  though  the  author  has  from  time  to  time  drawn 
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on  foreign  sources  (as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
section),  and  has  not  always  assimilated  these  fragmentary 
elements  in  all  their  details  to  their  new  contexts. 

§  6.  Traditiotial  -  Historical  Method.  —  This  method  was 
applied  first  by  Gunkel  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  subsequently  by 
many  other  scholars  ‘in  an  extravagant  degree.  Each  new 
apocalypse  is  to  some  extent  a  reproduction  and  reinterpretation 
of  traditional  material — whether  in  the  form  of  figures,  symbols, 
or  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
original  meaning  of  a  borrowed  symbol  or  doctrine  and  the  new 
turn  given  to  it  by  our  author.  This  is  done  in  the  introduction 
to  each  chapter  in  this  Commentary.  In  nearly  every  case  our 
author  has  transformed  or  glorified  the  borrowed  material. 
Thus  the  sealing  in  71*8,  which  in  its  Jewish  source  carried  with 
it  the  thought  of  security  from  physical  evil,  is  a  pledge  of  God’s 
protection  from  spiritual  evil.  The  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  as 
it  appears  in  our  author  is  unique :  see  vol.  ii.  76-87,  where  the 
various  stages  of  the  development  of  this  idea  are  given. 
Occasionally  details  in  the  borrowed  material  are  inapplicable  to 
our  author’s  purpose  (see  notes  on  1213-16  184),  or  possibly 
unintelligible  to  him.  In  these  cases  he  omits  all  reference  to 
such  details  in  his  interpretation  of  the  source  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  defects  and 
inconsistencies  would  have  been  removed  by  our  author  if  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  revising  his  book. 

§  7.  Religious- Historical  Method. — There  are  certain  state¬ 
ments  and  doctrines  in  the  Apocalypse  which  could  not  have 
been  written  first  hand  by  a  Christian.  These  are  in  some  cases 
of  Jewish  origin,  but  others  are  ultimately  derived  from  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Egyptian,  or  Greek  sources;  see  vol.  i.  1 21-123  on 
Cherubim,  vol.  i.  3 10-3 14  on  the  doctrine  of  a  World-Redeemer. 
The  order  of  the  twelve  precious  stones,  see  vol.  ii.  165-169,  points 
to  our  author’s  knowledge  of  the  heathen  conception  of  the 
City  of  the  Gods  and  of  contemporary  astronomy,  and  his 
deliberate  deviation  from  them. 

§  8.  Philosophical  Method. — Apocalyptic  is  a  philosophy  of 
history  and  religion.  The  Seer  seeks  to  get  behind  the  surface 
and  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  events,  the  spiritual  motives  and 
purposes  that  underlay  and  gave  them  their  real  significance. 
Hence  apocalyptic  takes  within  its  purview  not  only  the  present 
and  the  last  things,  but  all  things  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Apocalyptic  and  not  Greek  philosophy  was  the  first  to  grasp  the 
great  idea  that  all  history,  alike  human,  cosmological,  and 
spiritual,  is  a  unity — a  unity  following  naturally  as  a  corollary  of 
the  unity  of  God.  And  yet  serious  N.T.  scholars  of  the  present  day 
have  stated  that  apocalyptic  has  only  to  deal  with  the  last  things  1 
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§  9.  Psychological  Method. — Are  the  visions  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  genuine  results  of  spiritual  experience?  That  our  author 
speaks  from  actual  spiritual  experience  no  serious  student  of  to-day 
has  any  doubt.  The  only  question  that  calls  for  solution  is  the 
extent  to  which  such  experience  underlies  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse.  On  pp.  ciii-cix  the  present  writer  has  made  an 
attempt  to  discuss  this  question. 

§  4b.  The  Philological  Method  in  its  later  form. — This  method 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  order  of  its  historical  appear¬ 
ance  under  §  4a  above.  But  its  value  in  determining  some  of  the 
chief  questions  of  the  Apocalypse  has  never  yet  been  appreciated. 
It  has  therefore  been  all  but  wholly  neglected,  and  no  writer  has 
made  a  really  serious  study  of  the  style  and  diction  of  our 
author  save  Bousset,  and  that  only  in  a  minor  degree.  Hence 
on  every  hand  individual  verses  and  combinations  of  verses 
have  been  unjustifiably  rejected  as  non-Johannine,  and  others 
just  as  unjustifiably  received  as  Johannine.  After  working  for 
years  on  the  Apocalypse  under  the  guidance  of  all  the  above 
methods,  I  came  at  last  to  recognize  that  no  certain  conclusion 
could  be  reached  on  many  of  the  vexed  problems  of  the  book 
till  I  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  John’s  grammar.  On  pp. 
cxvii-clix  I  have  given  the  results  of  a  study  extending  over 
many  years.  In  not  a  few  respects  it  is  revolutionary.  To  give 
a  few  examples.  As  regards  John’s  Greek  it  shows  that  con¬ 
structions  (such  as  to)  ayyeXo)  n 3  iv  ’E<£ecra>,  and  so  in  the  Other 
six  passages),  which  every  modern  German  scholar  has  rejected, 
were  exactly  the  constructions  which  a  complete  study  of  John’s 
grammar  required.  Next,  this  study  revolutionizes  the  translation 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Frequently  it  is  not  the  Greek  but  the 
Hebrew  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  has  to  be  translated. 
Thirdly,  as  regards  large  sections  which  have  been  rejected  by 
most  modern  scholars  as  non-Johannine,  this  grammar  shows 
that  such  sections  are  essentially  Johannine — and  vice  versa. 
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Editions. — Greek  Com7nentaries. — The  Apocalypse  does  not 
owe  much  to  Greek  expositors.  The  earliest  were  probably  the 
best.  Fragmentary  expositions  are  preserved  in  J ustin  and  Irenaeus 

1  This  bibliography  is  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible.  For  fuller  biblio¬ 
graphies  in  various  directions  the  reader  should  consult  Liicke,  Einl.  in  d. 
Offenbarung 2,  518  sqq.,  952  sqq.  ;  Bousset,  Offenbarung  Johannis ,  1906,  pp. 
48-118;  Holtzmann-Bauer's  Hand- Commentary  iv.  380-390;  Walch,  Bibl. 
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which  are  referred  to  by  Jerome,  De  vir.  illustr .  ii.  9.  The  two 
earliest  complete  Commentaries  by  Melito  (cf.  Eus.  HE .  iv. 
26.  2)  and  Hippolytus  (Jerome,  op.  cit.  61)  are  lost.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Eus.  H.E  vi.  14.  1)  commented  on  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Origen  recorded  his  intention  of  so  doing,  In  Matt \  49 
(Lommatzsch,  iv.  307).  That  his  Scholia  on  the  Apoc.  have 
been  preserved  is  highly  probable:  see  p.  clxxvi.  Commen¬ 
tary  by  Oecumenius  (discovered  by  Diekampf;  see  Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Kon .  preuss.  Akad ,  der  Wiss .,  1901,  1046  sqq.). 
The  Commentary  ascribed  by  Cramer  ( Catena ,  viii.  p  vi,  497- 
582)  to  Oecumenius  is,  according  to  Diekampf,  a  compendium 
of  Andreas  (ed.  Sylburg,  1596;  Migne,  P.G.  cvi)  and  Arethas 
(Cramer’s  Catena ,  viii.  171-496;  Migne,  P.G .  cvi). 

Latin  Commentaries . — Victorinus  (iii  cent.).  This  Commen¬ 
tary  appears  in  a  shorter  and  in  a  longer  form.  For  the  latter 
see  Migne,  PL.  v.  Haussleiter  is  engaged  on  a  critical  edition. 
Tyconius  (iv-v  cent.  See  Souter  in  J.  T.S.  xiv.  338  sqq.  A  critical 
edition  is  promised  by  Haussleiter) ;  Primasius  (vi  cent.,  ed.  by 
Haussleiter,  Die  Lateiniscke  Apocalypse ,  1891);  Apringius  (vi 
cent.  ed.  by  Ferotin,  Paris,  1900).  Bede,  Ansbertus,  Beatus, 
Haymo,  and  others  carried  on  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in 
the  West. 

There  were  some  Syriac  Commentaries,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  of  Barsalibi  (see  Gwynn  in  Hermathena,  vi-vii). 

In  the  mediaeval  period  the  most  important  commentator 
was  Joachim,  abbott  of  Floris,  1195  (ed.  Venice,  1519,  1527). 

Commentaries  since  the  Reformation. — Since  the  Reformation 
the  number  of  writers  on  the  Apocalypse  is  almost  beyond  count. 
Only  a  few  of  the  chief  names  can  be  given.  Erasmus,  Annota¬ 
tions  in  NT.,  1516;  Bibliander,  Comment,  in  Apoc .,  1549;  Bul- 
linger,  In  Apoc.  Condones,  1557;  Ribeira,  In  sacram  b.  Ioannis 
.  .  .  Apoc.  Cotnmentarius,  Lyons,  1593;  Pereyra ,  Disputations 
selectissimae  super  libro  Apocalypsis ,  Venice,  1607  ;  Salmeron,  In 
Johamiis  Apoc.  Praeludia,  1614;  Alcasar,  Vestigatio  arcani  sensus 
in  Apoc.,  Lyons,  1618 ;  Juan  Mariana,  Scholia  in  .  .  .  NT.,  1619  ; 
Brightman,  Revelation  of  St.  John,  1616;  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
Comm,  in  Apoc.,  1627;  Mede,  Clavis  Apocalypseos,  Cambridge, 
1627;  Grotius,  Annotations,  1644;  Hammond,  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  upon  the  NT.,  1653  ;  Coccejus,  Cogitations  in  Apoc., 
1673;  Marckius,  In  Apoc.  .  .  .  Commentarius,  Amsterdam, 
1689;  Vitringa,  *AvdKpuns  Apocalypsios 2,  1719;  I.  Newton, 


Theol.  select  a,  iv.  760  sqq.  ;  Stosch,  Catalogus  rariomm  in  Apoc.  Joannis 
Co?nmentariorum ;  Elliott,  Horae  Apocalypticae ,  iv.  275-528.  In  my 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse ,  pp.  1-78,  I  have  combined  a  bibliography  and  a 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  Bousset  and  Holtzmann- 
Bauer  have  done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  Bousset. 
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Observations  upon  ...  the  Apoc .,  1732;  Bengel,  Offenbarung 
Johannis ,  1740;  Wetstein,  N.T.  Graecum ,  2  vols.,  1751-52, 
Amsterdam  ;  Eichhom,  Commentarius  in  Apoc.,  Gottingen,  1791. 
Amongst  the  Commentaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be 
mentioned :  Vogel,  Comment ationes  vii.  de  Apocalypsi,  Erlangen, 
t8ij-i6;  H.  Ewald,  Comm,  in  Apoc .  Joannis,  1828,  die  Johan - 
neischen  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1862;  Liicke,  see  Studies ,  below; 
Ziillig,  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Stuttgart,  1834-40;  M.  Stuart,' 
Comm,  on  the  Apoc.2,  1845 ;  De  Wette,  Erkldrung  der  Offenbarung, 
1848;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Offenbarung  .  .  .  erldutert ,  Berlin, 
1849-51;  Elliott,  Horae  Apocalypticae2,  4  vols.,  1851;  Ebrard, 
Die  Offenbarung  Johannis ,  1853;  G.  Volkmar,  Commentar  zur 
Offenbarung,  Zurich,  1862  ;  C.  Wordsworth,  New  Testament,  vol. 
ii.,  London,  1864  ;  Kliefoth,  Offenbarung  des  Joha?inis,  Leipzig, 
1874;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Revelation  oj  St.  John,  London,  1870; 
J.  C.  A.  Hofmann,  Offenb.  Johannis,  1874  ;  A.  Bisping,  Erkldrung 
der  Apoc.,  Munster,  1876;  C.  H.  A.  Burger,  Offenb.  Johamiis, 
1877 ;  J.  P.  Lange,  Bibelwerk2,  1878;  E.  Reuss,  D Apocalypse, 
Paris,  1878;  W.  Lee,  Revelation  of  St.  John,  London,  1881; 
Diisterdieck,  Offenb.  Johannis 4,  Gottingen,  1887 ;  W.  Milligan, 
Book  oj  Revelation,  London,  1889;  Simcox,  Revelation  of  St.John , 
Cambridge,  1893;  Kiibel,  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Munich,  1893; 
Trench,  Comm,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches1,  1897  ; 
Bousset,  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Gottingen,  1896  ;  new  ed.  1906; 
Benson,  The  Apocalypse ,  London.  1900;  C.  A.  Scott,  Revelation 
(1 Century  Bible),  Edinburgh,  1902;  Crampon,  D Apocalypse  de  S. 
Jean,  Tournai,  1904;  Th.  Calmes,  Paris,  1905;  H.  B.  Swete, 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John2,  London,  1907  ;  H.  P.  Forbes,  New  York, 
1907;  Hort,  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  i.-iii.,  London,  1908;  Holtzmann- 
Bauer,  Offenbarung  des  Johannis*  (Hand-Comm.),  Tubingen,  1908; 
J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  Openbaring  van  Johannes ,  Utrecht,  1908 ; 
MofTatt,  Revelation  of  St.  John  (. Expositor's  Gk  Test.),  London, 
1910;  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  Revelation  of  St.  John,  London,  1910; 
A  Ramsay  ( Westminster  N.T),  1910;  Diobouniotis  und 
Harnack,  Der  Scholie?i-Ko m menta r  des  Origenes  zur  Apokalypse 
Johannis,  Leipzig,  1911;  J.  T.  Dean,  Edinburgh,  1915. 

Studies,  Exegetical  and  Critical. — Liicke,  Versuch  einer  voll- 
stdndigen  Einleitung  in  die  Offenbarung  Johannis2,  Bonn,  1852; 
F.  Bleek,  Vorlesungen  iiber  d.  Apocalypse,  Berlin,  1859;  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  Cambridge,  1861 ;  Milligan, 
Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse,  London,  1893  ;  Selwyn,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse,  London,  1900,  F.  C. 
Porter  (Hastings’  D.B.  iv.  239-266),  1902  :  Messages  of  the  Apoc¬ 
alyptical  Writers  (pp.  169-294),  London,  1905  ;  W.  R.  Ramsay, 
Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches,  London,  1904;  E.  A.  Abbott, 
Notes  on  N.T.  Criticism,  1907,  pp.  75-114,  Johannine  Grammar 
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1906  —  valuable  also  for  the  student  of  the  Apocalypse; 
Charles,  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse* ,  1915. 

Studies  mainly  Critical. — These  are  frequently  quoted  in  my 
Commentary  simply  under  the  author's  name  with  page.  Volter, 
Enstehung  der  Apokalypse  (designated  as  “  Volter  i.”  in  my  Com¬ 
mentary),  Freiburg,  1885  ;  Offenbarung  Johannis  (as  “  Volter  ii.” 
in  my  Commentary),  Tubingen,  1886;  Das  Problem  der  Apok¬ 
alypse  (as  “Volter  iii.”),  Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1893  ;  Offenbarung 
Johannis  (as  “Volter  iv.”),  Strassburg,  1904;  Vischer,  Offen- 
barung  Johannis ,  Leipzig,  1886;  Weyland,  De  Apokalypse  van 
Johannes ,  Groningen,  1888;  Schoen,  DOrigine  de  V  Apocalypse, 
Paris,  1887;  Spitta,  Offenbarung  des  Johannes ,  Halle,  1889; 
Erbes,  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Gotha,  1891;  Schmidt,  Die  /Com¬ 
position  der  Offenbarung  Johannis ,  Freiburg,  1891  ;  Bousset,  Zur 
Textkritik  der  Apokalypse ,  ( Textkritische  Studien  zum  N.T.), 
Leipzig,  1894;  Rauch,  Offenbarung  des  Johannes ,  Haarlem,  1894  ; 
Hirscht,  Die  Apokalypse  und  ihre  neueste  Kritik ,  Leipzig,  1895  5 
J.  Weiss,  Offenbarung  des  Johannes ,  Gottingen,  1904 ;  Well- 
hausen,  Analyse  der  Offenbarung  Johannis,  Berlin,  1907. 

Texts. — B.  Weiss,  Die  Johannes- Apokalypse  ( Textkritische 
Untersuchu7igen  und  Textherstellung),  Leipzig,  1891,  2nd  ed. 
1902;  Souter,  JV.T.  Graec ,  1910;  MofFatt  ( Expositor's  Greek 
Testament),  1910;  Von  Soden,  1914.  Von  Soden’s  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  modern  texts  so  far  as  the  Apocalypse  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Notwithstanding  all  the  work  done  in  recent  years  on 
the  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort  remains 
the  best,  though  the  text  presupposed  by  Bousset  is  in  some  of 
its  details  superior.  Of  these  scholars,  Westcott  and  Hort  alone 
have  recognized  that  the  right  text  in  21*  8* 18  3L  7* 14  is  tw  dyye'A.a> 
tw,  though  among  the  uncials  A  has  preserved  it  only  in  three 
passages  and  C  in  one.  Souter  follows  A  in  21-8  but  not  in  218, 
Von  Soden  has  rejected  the  right  reading  in  the  seven  passages, 
and  branded  it  (p.  2070)  as  a  “  Willkiirlichkeit  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  scribe  of  A.  A  knowledge  of  John’s  grammar  would 
have  made  the  adoption  of  t<3  ayyiXuj  Trjs  iv  .  .  .  iKKXrjo-la* 
impossible  on  the  part  of  any  editor. 

Versions. — See  vol.  i.  pp.  clxvi-clxxi,  vol.  ii.  234  sq. 

Some  of  the  Abbrevations  used  in  this  Work. 
Versions.1 

Aq.  ora  ....  Version  of  Aquila  or  a. 

A.V . Authorized  Version. 

LXX  or  o'  .  .  .  .  Septuagint. 

1  For  those  used  in  the  Greek  text  see  vol.  ii.  227-235. 
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R.V . 

Symm.  or  </  .  . 

Tbeod.  or  O'  .  . 

Abbott,  Gram. 

„  Foe.  .  . 

Blass,  Gram.  .  . 

.  Revised  Version. 

Symmachus. 

Theodotion. 

Abbott,  Johannine  Grammar,  1906. 

„  Johannine  Vocabulary ,  1905. 

Blass,  Grammar  of  N.  T.  Greek  (transl. 

D.A.C .  .... 

by  Thackeray),  1898. 

Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

D.B . 

j . 

I.  2.  3J.  .  .  . 

K.A.T. 3  .  .  . 

Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible . 

'The  Fourth  Gospel. 

Johannine  Epistles. 

.  The  Apocalypse. 

.  Schrader’s  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das 
alte  Testament,  edited  and  rewritten  by 

M.-W.’s  Gram. 
Moulton,  Gram.  . 

H.  Zimmern  and  H.  Winckler,  1903. 
Moulton’s  edition  of  Winer,  1882. 
Moulton’s  Grammar  of  N.T.  Greek 2, 

MT . 

N. T . 

O. T . 

Robertson,  Grafn. 

vol.  i.,  1906. 

.  Massoretic  Text. 

.  New  Testament. 

.  Old  Testament. 

.  Robertson,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  of  the 

S.B.E . 

NT.,  1914. 

.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (edited  by  Max 
Muller),  Oxford. 

Thackeray,  Gram. 

.  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  O.T.  in 

T.L.Z.  .... 
Weber2  .... 
WH  .... 

Volter  i . 

Greek ,  vol.  i.,  1909. 

Theologische  Liter aturzeitung. 

.  Weber’s  Jiidische  Theologie ,  1897. 

.  Westcott  and  Hort,  The  N.  T.  in  Greek. 

.  See  above  under  the  Section  “  Studies 
mainly  Critical.” 

ii  . 

iii  . 

iv  . 

Z.A.T.W.  .  .  . 

•  >>  >» 

•  ji  >> 

•  »  » 

.  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wis - 

senschaft. 

ZfNT.W.  .  . 

.  Preuschen’s  Zeitschrift  filr  die  Neutesta - 
mentliche  Wissenschaft. 

Z.K.  W.  or  Z.K.  W.L.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchliche  Wissenschaft 


Z.W.T  .  .  .  . 

und  Kirchliches  Leben. 

.  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie . 

ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

VOLUME  I. 

Page  215,  line  22  ab  imo .  After  “unexampled”  add  “except 
perhaps  in  Aq.  Ex.  xxiv.  16.” 

Page  224,  footnote,  line  11.  After  “xvi.  19  ”  add  “  (an  inter¬ 
polation),”  and  see  the  emended  form  of  this  note  in  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  clix  ad  init. 

Page  294.  Paragraph  beginning  “  It  is  noteworthy,”  etc.,  was 
written  before  I  recognized  that  xvi.  5b~7  should  be  restored  after 
xix.  4. 

Page  297,  line  8.  Delete  “A  slip  for  the  dative.”  See  also 
text  in  vol.  ii.  306  :  415,  416  footnote. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

§  i.  The  Contents  and  Authorship  of  this  Chapter . 

The  Superscription  (i.  1-3)  falls  into  three  parts,  each  part  of 
which  in  turn  is  formed  of  three  elements.  The  first  sets  forth 
the  source  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  its  contents,  and  the 
third  the  blessedness  of  those  who  receive  and  fulfil  its  teachings. 
As  regards  the  source — it  was  God  by  whom  the  Apocalypse  was 
given  to  Christ :  it  was  Christ  who  sent  His  angel  and  signified 
it  to  John  :  it  was  John  who  bare  witness  to  it  as  from  God  and 
Christ.  As  for  its  contents — these  were  the  word  of  God  and 
the  truth  attested  by  Christ,  which  were  embodied  in  the  visions 
which  John  had  seen.  As  for  the  blessedness  that  attends  on 
its  reception — this  blessedness  is  to  be  the  portion  of  those  that 
read  it  in  the  Churches,  of  those  that  hear,  and  of  those  that 
observe  it. 

After  the  Superscription  follows  the  Introduction  (i.  4-8), 
which  is  composed  of  three  stanzas  of  three  lines  each.  In  these 
John  salutes  the  Seven  Churches,  invoking  upon  them  grace  and 
peace  from  God,  which  is  and  which  was  and  which  is  to  come,1 
and  from  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these  two  Divine  Beings  he  proceeds 
to  speak  more  definitely — of  Christ  in  5-7  and  of  God  in  8. 
Christ  is  the  faithful  witness,  the  sovereign  of  the  dead,  the  ruler 
of  those  that  rule  the  living.  To  Him  is  to  be  ascribed  glory 
and  power,  inasmuch  as  loving  us  with  an  everlasting  love  He 
hath  redeemed  us  from  our  sins  and  endowed  us  with  the  offices 
of  kingship  and  priesthood  unto  God  (i.  4-6),  and  will  speedily 
come  in  the  clouds — whose  advent  His  crucifiers  will  witness  to 
their  cost  and  the  heathen-hearted  nations  with  fear  and  anguish. 
Of  God  our  author  does  not  speak  in  the  third  person,  but  intro- 

1  The  clause  that  follows  relating  to  the  seven  spirits  is  an  interpolation 
(see  note  in  loc. ). 
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duces  the  Supreme  Being  as  declaring  :  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega — the  Lord  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

In  i.  9-20  we  have  the  Seer’s  call  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  his 
vision  of  the  Son  of  Man,  standing  in  the  midst  of  seven  golden 
candlesticks  and  holding  seven  stars,  risen  and  glorified.  By 
Him  the  Seer  is  bidden  to  write  what  he  saw  and  to  send  it  to 
the  Seven  Churches.  Any  paraphrase  of  this  sublime  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  Man  would  only  hopelessly  weaken  it.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed  that  it  contains  the  attributes  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days  and  of  one  like  a  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel  (vii. 
9,  13)  as  well  as  of  the  nameless  angel  in  Dan.  x.  5-6,  and  that 
nearly  every  phrase  in  this  description  of  the  Son  of  Man  (13-16) 
and  of  His  words  (i7c-2o)  recurs  in  ii.-iii.  to  which  it  forms 
an  introduction,  just  as  x.  does  to  xi.  1-13. 

In  I7c-i8  the  Son  of  Man  declares  who  He  is  (even  as  God 
does  in  8),  i.e,  the  First  and  the  Last,  He  that  liveth  and  was 
dead  and  had  thereby  become  the  holder  of  the  keys  of  death. 
As  such  He  bids  the  Seer  afresh  to  write  what  he  saw,  and  to 
learn  the  mystery  that  the  seven  candlesticks  were  the  Seven 
Churches  and  the  seven  stars  the  heavenly  ideals  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  which  could  only  be  realized  through  Him. 

As  regards  the  authorship  of  this  chapter,  whilst  there  is  no 
evidence  either  in  point  of  idiom  or  diction  against  its  being 
from  the  hand  of  John  the  Seer,  there  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
summary  in  §  2,  the  most  positive  evidence  for  its  derivation 
from  him. 

§  2.  Diction  and  Idiom . 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  chapter. 
Alike  in  its  diction  and  its  idiom  it  is  from  the  hand  of  John 
the  Seer. 

(a)  Diction . — This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  notes. 
But  the  results  can  be  shortly  summarized  and  some  of  the  chief 
parallelisms  in  phraseology  within  the  rest  of  the  Book  empha¬ 
sized.  But  first  of  all  it  is  to  be  observed  that  whereas  none  of 
the  diction  and  phraseology  is  against  our  author’s  use,  much  of 
it  is  specifically  Johannine  and  all  of  it  in  keeping  with  his  use. 

1.  1.  Sct^at  tols  SouXois  auTou,  &  ye^eaOai  iv  T^xet.  This 
clause  recurs  as  a  whole  in  xxii.  6  and  in  part  in  iv.  1.  SeiKvvfXL 
is  characteristic  of  our  author  in  its  apocalyptic  sense. 

tw  SouXw  auTou  ’iwdmju  Cf.  xi.  18,  rot?  SovAois  <rou  r. 

7rpo^rat5. 

2.  ejAapTupT] arc y.  Cf.  xxii.  1 6,  18,  20. 

t.  \6yov  t.  0€ou  /cal  t.  papTupiav  ’irjo-ou.  Cf.  i.  9,  vi.  9,  xii.  1 1 
(r.  A oyov  t.  /AapTvpias),  17  (t.  p.apTvpiav  'lyaov  only  and  in  xix.  to), 
XX.  4. 
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3.  JAdKaplOS  .  .  .  T.  \<SyOUS  T.  TrpO(j>Y)T€iaS  Kttl  T^pOUrTCS.  Cf 
xxii.  7,  io.  We  have  here  the  first  of  the  seven  beatitudes  in 
this  Book:  cf.  xiv.  13,  xvi.  15,  xix.  9,  xx.  6,  xxii.  7,  14. 

6  ydp  icaipd?  iyyvs.  Cf.  xxii.  10. 

5.  6  fidprus  6  morT <5?.  Cf.  ii.  13,  iii.  14. 

8.  riroiTjaci'  i^pas  fiacriXelav,  iepeis.  Cf.  v.  10. 

€19  tous  alaims  [t.  aiui'to*'].  Cf.  i.  1 8,  iv.  9,  10,  V.  13,  vii.  12, 
x.  6,  etc.  But  in  Gospel  and  1  and  2  John  always  cts  rov  a Iwva. 

8.  to  A  Kal  to  SI  ...  6  wv  kqX  6  rjy  Kal  6  cp^ofic^os,  6  iray- 

TOKpaTwp.  Cf.  i.  8,  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xvi.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13. 

Kupios  6  0€os  ...  6  irarroKpdTcop.  Cf.  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xv.  3, 

xvi.  7,  14,  xix.  6,  15,  xxi.  22.  UavTOKparup  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  and  not  once  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
except  in  an  O.T.  quotation  (2  Cor.  vi.  18). 

10.  cyeydpTjv  iv  'jn'cupaTi.  Cf.  iv.  2. 

12.  fiXiireiv.  Our  author  uses  this  verb  twice  in  i.,  once  in 
iii.  and  thirteen  times  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  never  in  the 
aorist;  for  in  xxii.  8  A  is  to  be  followed. 

13.  SfioioK  ulov  di'Opcj'iroo.  Only  elsewhere  in  xiv.  14,  in  this 
form  in  all  literature. 

eyScBupA'ov  TTo8T|pT]  Kal  Trepielojapivov  irpos  T019  jxaoTots  Jwi'rp' 
Xpucray.  Cf.  xv.  6. 

14.  ol  6<J>0aXpol  auTou  09  4>Xo£  irupog.  Cf.  ii.  1 8,  xix.  12. 

15.  t]  <fxo^  auTou  a>9  <f>(OKr]  ufidruiv  ttoXXojv.  Cf.  xiv.  2,  xix.  6. 

16.  iq  oi)/i9  auTou  0)9  o  tjXio9.  Cf.  x.  1. 

Ix<u^  iv  tt]  8€|ta  x€tPl  o-utou  dor€pa9  curd.  Cf.  ii.  I,  iii.  I. 

ck  tou  crrdpaT09  auTou  pop<j>ata  htoropos  o£eia.  Cf.  ii.  13. 

17.  6  irpwTos  Kal  6  €<rxaT09.  Cf.  ii.  8,  xxii.  13. 

19.  ovv.  Here  used  (probably  owing  to  its  fourfold  occur¬ 
rence  in  ii.-iii.)  of  logical  appeal,  never  of  historical  transition 
as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  cf.  ii.  5,  16,  iii.  3,  19.  In  the  later 
chapters  our  author  uses  81a  tovto  instead:  cf.  vii.  15,  xii.  32 
[xviii.  8].  Thus  this  entire  chapter  is  most  closely  connected 
by  its  distinctively  Johannine  phraseology  with  ii.— vi.,  x.-xi., 
xiv. -xvi.,  xix.-xxii.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  most  striking  idioms 
in  this  chapter. 

( b )  Idiom. — These  are  dealt  with  fully  in  the  notes.  But  we 
shall  mention  a  sufficient  number  to  confirm  beyond  question 
the  conclusion  that  this  chapter  comes  from  the  hand  of  our 
author. 

I.  4.  dird  6  wv  Kal  6  r\v  Kal  6  cpxdpci'09.  On  this  wholly 
abnormal  construction  with  a7rd,  which  is  nevertheless  quite 
intelligible  in  our  author  and  yet  not  in  any  other,  see  note  in  loc . 
As  regards  6  wv  .  .  .  ipxdfjicvos — this  title  recurs  wholly  or  in  part 
in  i.  8,  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xvi.  5. 

5.  ’irjaoG  XpiaToO,  6  papTus  moros.  This  anomalous  con- 
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struction  of  the  nominative  in  apposition  to  an  oblique  case 
recurs  ii.  13,  2c,  iii.  12,  vii.  4,  viii.  9,  ix.  14,  xiv.  12,  14,  xx.  2. 
That  this  solecism  is  characteristic  of  our  author  cannot  be 
denied,  since  it  occurs  so  frequently,  whereas  it  is  exceptional  in 
the  K oivrj  and  the  LXX,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  clearly,  as  in 
our  author,  a  Hebraism. 

5-8.  tu  dycmwTi  .  .  .  kcu  eirouja’ci'.  This  Hebraism  recurs 
frequently  in  our  author:  cf.  i.  18,  ii.  2,  9,  20,  iii.  9,  vii.  14,  xiv. 
2-3,  xv.  3. 

10.  4>a)yrjy  .  .  .  ws  adXTUYYos  Xcyoucnqs*  Here  we  should 
expect  Xiyowav.  But  cf.  iv.  1. 

13.  o jjioiov  uiov  dt'dpcjirou.  Cf.  xiv.  14  for  this  otherwise 
unexampled  construction.  See  Additional  Note,  p.  36. 

16.  €xw^  =  €lxe  6r  Ixet  as  elsewhere  in  our  author:  cf.  x.  2, 
xii.  2,  xxi.  12,  14.  Moreover,  iK7ropevofjiivrj  is  used  as  ef€7r opeucro 
in  this  same  verse.  In  our  author  these  are  Hebraisms,  though 
this  usage  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Koi vrj.  Again,  the 
Hebraism  f)  oif/is  a vtov  o>s  6  77X105  <j>aivu  though  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  Book,  is  closely  akin  to  our  author’s  many 
Hebraisms,  especially  in  connection  with  d>s  =  3.  See  p.  36. 

20.  Tas  lirra  Xux^as — this  is  a  slip  for  the  genitive.  There 
are  other  analogous  slips  in  our  author,  which  are  best  explained 
as  due  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  revise  his  text. 

Thus  this  chapter  is  connected  by  Johannine  idioms  with  ii.— 
iv.,  vii.-xii.,  xiv.-xvi.,  xx.-xxi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  text. 

§  3.  Order  of  Words . 

The  order  is  Semitic.  Thus  the  verb  is  before  the  subject 
and  object  once,  before  the  subject  twice,  before  the  object  five 
times.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  or  sentence 
followed  by  adverbial  phrases  eleven  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  verb  follows  the  subject  (9)  once,  the  object  (a  pronoun) 
once.  The  participle,  where  it  stands  for  a  finite  verb,  occurs 
once  at  the  close  of  a  clause  (i6b).  These  facts  are  in  keeping 
with  our  author’s  style. 

*ATTOK.dXu\Jus  ’iwcWou. 

The  word  d7ro/<d\ui/a9  is  not  used  as  the  title  of  any  work 
before  the  time  of  our  Apocalypse,  though  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  of  minor  revelations :  cf.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
26.  So  far  as  the  word  itself  goes  it  is  found  in  Sir.  xi.  27,  xxii. 
22  (fxvfTTrjpLov  a7roKa\vil/e(i)s)f  xlii.  1,  while  a7roKa\v7TTuv  is  found  in 
Amos  iii.  7,  airoKakvipip  7raibuav  7rpos  tovs  SovXovs  a  vtov  tovs 
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7r/oo</nyras,  in  the  sense  of  a  “  revealing  ”  of  something  hidden. 
In  the  second  passage  we  have  an  approach  to  the  use  of  the 
word  in  our  text.  In  Theodotion’s  rendering  of  Daniel  the 
verb  aTroKa\vTrT€iv  is  used  exactly  in  the  sense  of  the  noun 
aTroK<xkv\pL<;  in  the  title:  cf.  ii.  19,  22,  28,  29,  30,  47,  x.  1.  It 
appears  in  the  title  of  2  Baruch — “  The  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah” — the  publication  of  which  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  our  Apocalypse.  It  signifies  a 
vision  and  its  interpretation.  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  it  is  found 
with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.  xvi.  25; 
2  Cor.  xii.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  12,  etc.).  In  1  Pet.  i.  7,  13,  iv.  13,  Luke  ii. 
32,  etc.,  this  word  is  not  used  in  quite  the  same  sense,  but  means 
rather,  manifestation,  appearance.  airoKd\v\j/i<;  is  found  also  in 
Classical  Greek  in  the  sense  of  to  lay  bare,  to  disclose,  in  Plato, 
Protag.  352  D,  Gorg.  460  A;  while  <z7roKoAiu/as  is  found  in  Plutarch, 
Paul.  Aemil 14,  Cat.  Maj.  20,  Quom.  Adul.  ab  Am.  32  ( airoK . 
ajjLdpTLas)  in  the  sense  of  a  laying  bare.  The  verb  frequently 
bears  this  meaning  in  LXX,  and  the  noun  once.  But  the  special 
religious  meaning  of  a7ro/<aAut/as  in  Greek  and  revelatio  in  Latin 
was  unknown  to  the  heathen  world. 

diroK(l\uij/i$  ’iwdvyou  was  the  title  of  our  Book  in  the  2nd 
cent.:  cf.  Murat,  i.  71  sq. :  “Scripta  apocalypse(s)  etiam  johanis 
et  petri  tantum  recipimus.”  That  the  Book  was  ever  known  by 
the  bare  term  a7ro/<dAvi/as  cannot  safely  be  inferred  from  Tertullian, 
Adv.  Marc.  iv.  5,  or  Irenaeus,  v.  30.  3  (rov  kcu  rrjv  *A7roKd\vij/Lv 
iupdKOTos) ;  for  in  both  these  passages  the  context  clearly  defines 
whose  apocalypse  is  in  question.  V.  30.  2,  “  Propter  hoc  non 
annumeratur  tribus  haec  in  Apocalypsi,”  would  be  more  relevant 
here  ;  but  even  this  passage  is  wholly  indecisive,  since  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  stated  in  v.  26.  1. 

I.  1-3.  THE  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

1-3.  The  Superscription,  which  sets  forth  (1)  the  source  of 
the  Apocalypse,  (2)  its  contents,  and  (3)  the  blessedness  of  those 
who  receive  its  teachings.  (1)  There  are  three  definite  stages  in 
the  transmission  of  this  Apocalypse  from  its  source  to  its  publica¬ 
tion.  First  it  is  God  Himself  who  gave  it  to  Christ  to  make  it 
known  unto  His  servants — eSuKev  avrio  6  0€o?  Se i£ai  r.  SovXots 
dVTov  .  .  .  iv  Tdxet  (cf.  the  declaration  of  God  in  xxi.  6b-8),  and 
the  statement  as  to  God’s  sending  the  angel,  in  Setfai  .  .  .  iv 
to. xa  in  xxii.  6.  Next,  Christ  sent  and  signified  it  through  His  angel 
to  John — icrrjp.av€v  djrocrmAas  Sia  tov  ayyeXov  a vtov  tu>  SovX. a> 
dvrov  "loidvvrj  {cL  the  declaration  of  Christ  in  xxii.  6-7,  16,  13, 
12,  10,  i8a).  Thirdly,  John  bare  witness  to  this  Apocalypse 
accorded  by  Christ  to  him,  i.e,9  the  word  of  God  and  the  truth 
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attested  by  Christ — Toy  \6yov  toG  dtov  teal  rrjv  paprvp Cav  * Irjcrov 
XpLdToVf  ocra  cTScv  (cf.  the  testimony  of  John  in  xxii.  8-9, 
20-21).  This  correspondence  between  i.  1-2  and  xxi.  6b-8, 
xxii.  6-21,  is,  therefore,  not  accidental.  But  if  we  desire  further 
confirmation  of  the  close  connection  of  1-3  with  the  xxi.-xxii., 
we  have  it  in  the  repetition  by  Christ  in  xxii.  7  of  the  beatitude 
pronounced  by  John  in  i.  3. 

(2)  Its  contents  are  “  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ,  everything  that  He  saw.”  Here  there  are  three 
elements  corresponding  to  the  three  agents  mentioned  above. 
First,  there  is  the  word  of  God.  Secondly,  this  word  is  attested 
by  Christ.  Thirdly,  it  is  seen  by  John  in  vision. 

(3)  The  blessedness  of  those  who  receive  and  observe  its 
teachings.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  threefold  division  :  blessed  is 
he  that  reads  them  in  the  public  assemblies :  blessed  is  he  that 
hears  these  prophecies :  blessed  is  he  that  observes  them. 

1.  diroicdXu+is  ’Itjo-oG  Xpicrrou.  The  genitive  here  is  subjective. 
The  revelation  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  John  as  God  gave  it  to 
Him.  Cf.  John  vii.  16,  t)  iprj  SiSax*)  ovk  €<ttlv  Ipy)  a\\a  tov 
TripApavTos  /xc,  and  iii.  35,  v.  20  sqq.,  26,  xvi.  15,  etc.  The  title 
*  1 77  <to  Os  Xptcrros  is  found  only  here  and  in  verses  2,  5  :  ’I^o-ovs 
alone  nine  times;  Kvpios  Irjaovs  twice  (xxii.  20,  21);  Kvpios 
once  only,  xiv.  13;  o  Kvpios  avruv  (xi.  8).  Xpurros,  when  used 
alone,  always  has  the  article  (xx.  4,  6,  +  avTov,  xi.  15,  xii.  10.  In 
the  Johannine  Epistles  T^crovs  Xpioros  occurs  nine  times,  ’Izotovs 
six,  6  Xpurros  three  times. 

rjy  ISauccy  aurw  6  0€&s  Bet^ai  tois  SouXois  avroG.  Cf.  Amos 
iii.  7,  ov  pr)  Troirjcrti  Kvptos  6  0€os  npaypa  iav  pr)  aTCOKaXvxpr)  iracSetav 
7rpos  tovs  SovXovs  avrov  tovs  7rpo<^/jras.  In  our  text  the  servants, 
who  are  God’s  servants  (avrov),  are  the  Christian  prophets.  Cf. 
x.  7,  xi.  18,  xxii.  6.  Sctf at.  This  word  is  characteristic  of  our 
author  when  it  means  to  communicate  a  divine  revelation  by 
means  of  visions. 

&  Bet  ycyeVGat  Iv  r&yjzi.  The  Set  denotes  not  the  merely  hasty 
consummation  of  things,  but  the  absolutely  sure  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  purpose.  That  this  fulfilment  would  come  “  soon  ” 
(cv  rdxet :  cf.  xxii.  6 ;  Deut.  ix.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxix.  5  (not  in  Mass.) ; 
Luke  xviii.  8 ;  Rom.  xvi.  20),  has  always  been  the  expectation  of 
all  living  prophecy  and  apocalyptic,  a  Set  ywtcrOai  is  drawn  from 
Dan.  ii.  28  (a  Set  ycvicrOai  ii r*  i(T\(XT(t)v  ra>v  fjptpaiv),  29.  a  .  .  . 
Iv  rd\<a  recurs  in  xxii.  6. 

— a  Johannine  word  :  cf.  John  xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi. 
19.  It  is  Christ  that  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  here. 

dTToorctXas.  Cf.  xxii.  16,  where  Christ  sent  (hrepxpt)  His 
angel,  and  xxii.  6,  where  God  sent  (dTre'o-TeiAe)  His  angel.  Once 
again  this  verb  is  used  in  v.  6.  ai roo-rcAAciv  Sid  =  T2  r6c>.  Ex. 
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iv.  13;  Matt.  xi.  2,  7rc/xi/fa9  81a  rctiv  fxaOrjruiv  axrrov :  Acts  xi.  30, 
a7rocrT€iAavTC9  .  .  .  did  ^«/oos  Bapvdfia. 

2.  $s  €/iapTupt]<T€K  fxapTvpiiVy  which  is  found  four  times  and 
always  with  the  acc.  in  our  author — for  this  is  the  best  way  of 
treating  xxii.  18 — occurs  more  frequently  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel  and  Epistles  than  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  (*>.,  33 -f  10  =  43 
times).  The  aorist  ipLaprvprjcrw  is  epistolary :  the  author  trans¬ 
ports  himself  to  the  standpoint  of  his  readers. 

t&k  Xoyoi'  toO  0€ou  K-al  paprupia v  ’li^crou  XpioroG  =  the  reve¬ 

lation  given  by  God  and  borne  witness  to  by  Christ  (subjective 
genitive).  It  means  the  Christian  revelation  as  a  whole  in  i.  9,  vi. 
9,  xx.  4,  but  in  the  present  passage  the  expression  is  limited  by  the 
words  that  follow  oo-a  cTScv — to  the  revelation  made  in  this  Book. 
Kindred  expressions  occur  in  xii.  17,  rd<;  Ivroka 9  roS5  Ocov  kcu  .  .  . 
tt]V  p.apTvpiav  ’I TjaoVj  and  xix.  10,  rrjv  piapTvptav  *Ir)<rov :  but  in  the 
last  passage  the  phrase  may  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  text,  and  T rjcrov  be  the  objective  genitive.  The  Xoyo 9  rov 
Otov  is  not  to  be  limited  in  our  text  to  the  O.T.  It  embraces 
the  entire  revelation  of  God  which  now  in  its  fulness  is  attested 
by  Christ. 

o<ra  €t$€v.  These  words  limit,  as  we  have  said,  the  scope  of 
the  two  preceding  phrases.  On  the  significance  of  cidcv  in  our 
author,  see  note  on  iv.  1.  We  should  observe  how  the  ministry 
of  angels  (id)  and  the  visions  of  the  Seer  are  here  closely  com¬ 
bined,  as  also  later. 

3.  This  verse  consists  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines.  We  have  here 
the  first  of  the  seven  beatitudes  in  the  Apocalypse  (xiv.  13,  xvi. 
15,  xix.  9%  xx.  6,  xxii.  7,  14.  The  last  beatitude,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Christ  and  is  given  in  xxii.  7b  (for  the  present  text  of 
xx.  4-xxii.  is  in  disorder),  reaffirms  the  beatitude  here  pronounced 
by  John. 

6  dmyii'wcrKam  This  is  not  the  private  student  but  the 
public  reader,  the  avayvucrTrjs  or  lector ,  as  the  sing.  6  dvaytva>cr#ca>v 
as  opposed  to  the  plural  ol  aKovovres  shows.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  century  a.d.,  the  reader  was  probably  any  suitable  person 
who  was  nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  presbyters  or  president 
from  among  the  congregation.  The  reader  in  time  acquired  an 
official  position  and  became  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  is  first 
m  entioned  in  this  capacity  in  Tertullian  ( De  Praescr.  41).  The 
books  which  were  read  were  originally  those  of  the  O.T.,  as  in 
the  synagogues,  and  afterwards  the  books  of  the  N.T.,  as  well  as 
the  sub-apostolic  epistles:  cf.  Justin  Martyr  ( Apol.  i.  67),  ra 

aTrop,VT)fJLOV€Vp.aTa  TU)V  aTTOCTToXiDV  7}  TCL  CTVyypdfJLpLaTa  TtOV  7TpO<f)r]TwV 

&vayivuKTK€Tcu.  This  practice  of  reading  at  public  worship  was 
adopted  from  the  Jews:  cf.  Neh.  viii.  2  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  7;  Luke  iv. 
16  ;  Acts  xiii.  15  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  Amongst  the  Jews  the  Scripture 
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lessons  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  could  be  read  by  any 
member  of  the  congregation,  but  if  any  priests  or  Levites  were 
present  they  took  precedence.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Prophets  is  found  in  Luke  iv.  17,  Acts  xiii.  15  (comp. 
Megilla  iv.  1-5);  but  they  were  not  read  on  week-days  nor  on 
Sabbath  afternoon  services,  but  only  at  the  chief  service  by  one 
person  (Megilla  iv.  5)  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath.  See 
Schiirer3,  ii.  456. 

ot  &Kouorr€s  .  .  .  Kal  riqpourres.  These  two  participles  are,  as 
the  Greek  shows,  to  be  taken  closely  together.  These  two  lines 
therefore  reproduce  the  words  of  Christ  in  Luke  xi.  28,  fta/capioi  ol 
axovovres  tov  \6yov  tov  Oeov  Kal  <f>v\d<ro-ovT€s.  Cf.  also  John  xii. 
47,  cav  Tts  fiov  aKOvcrrj  r.  prjfjLarwv  Kal  fxrj  <f>v\a(rj.  But  OUr  author 
does  not  use  <£v\a<T(mv,  and  replaces  it  with  the  familiar  Johannine 
word  Trjptlv.  Ps.  i.  represents  on  a  large  scale  this  combination 
of  faithful  reading  and  faithful  living. 

tous  Xoyous  rrjs  Trpo<t>T]Tctas.  Here  as  in  xxii.  jy  10,  18  the 
Seer  claims  for  his  Book  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  prophetic 
literature. 

6  yap  Ktupos  iyyus.  These  words  relate  to  the  blessedness 
of  those  who  are  faithful  in  the  present  evil  time ;  for  they  will 
not  have  long  to  wait;  the  season  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
Cf.  Rom.  xiii.  11;  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  6  Katpos  crweo-TaXpieVos  Io-tiv. 
The  beatitude,  of  course,  is  true  in  itself  independently  of  the 
time  of  consummation  (cf.  xxii.  7),  but  the  closely  impending 
recompense  is  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  by  our  author  to  encourage 
his  readers  in  the  face  of  universal  martyrdom. 


4-8.  INTRODUCTION.  JOHN’S  GREETING  TO  THE 
SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

4.  ’iwdi'nrjs  rats  l-nra  €kkXt}ou<us.  This  is  the  usual  form  for 
beginning  a  letter  (cf.  Gal.  i.  1,  etc.).  Indeed  the  whole  Book 
from  i.  4  to  its  close  is  in  fact  an  Epistle. 

Tats  eirra  ckkXtio-uhs  tcus  kv  Ttj  *Acrta.  The  article  before  €7rra 
refers  proleptically  to  ver.  11,  where  these  Churches  are  enumer¬ 
ated.  Other  Churches  existed  at  the  time  with  which  the  Seer 
must  have  been  familiar,  such  as  Colossae  (Col.  i.  2,  ii.  1), 
Hierapolis  (Col.  iv.  13),  Troas  (Acts  xx.  5  sqq.),  Magnesia 
(Ignatius,  Ad  Magn.  i.  1),  Tralles  (Ignatius,  Ad  Trail,  i.). 
Why  the  particular  seven  Churches  mentioned  in  i.  11  were 
chosen  by  our  author  cannot  now  be  determined  (see,  however, 
note  on  i.  11) ;  but  the  fact  that  seven  were  chosen,  and  no  more 
and  no  less,  can  occasion  no  difficulty.  For  seven  was  a  sacred 
number  not  only  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  Judaism  generally, 
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but  particularly  in  our  Author:  cf.  i.  [4*]  12,  16,  iv.  5,  v.  1,  6 
[viii.  2],  x.  3,  xi.  13  [xii.  3],  xiii.  1,  xv.  6,  7,  8,  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1, 
etc. 

iv  Tfj  ’Atria.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Maccabean  Books 
(1  Macc.  viii!  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32;  2  Macc.  iii.  3,  x.  24; 
3  Macc.  iii.  1454  Macc.  iii.  20),  Asia  embraces  the  empire  of  the 
Seleucids.  In  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iii.  168,  342,  350,  351, 
353-4.  367,381.  388,  391,  45°,  599.  6n,  iv.  i,  71,  76,  79,  145, 
148,  v.  99,  1 18,  287,  etc.,  the  extension  of  the  term  varies — at 
times  apparently  comprehending  the  entire  continent,  at  others 
restricted  to  the  coast  cities  and  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Maean- 
der,  Cayster,  etc.  But  on  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of 
Attalus  iii.  to  Rome,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  conterminous 
with  the  limits  of  this  kingdom  was  formed  in  1 33-1 30  b.c.,  and 
this  province  was  subsequently  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
Phrygia  in  116  b.c.  *H  ’Ao-ia  in  the  N.T.  is  all  but  universally 
(contrast  Acts  ii.  9)  identified  with  Proconsular  Asia. 

X<£pis  op.Ti'  Kal  eiprjmf]  airo  6  aW  teal  6  t)p  Kal  6  epxop-ci'os 

[ical  airo  tG)v  cirra  Tn'cujxd'noi'  twi'  eycomoy  tou  0poi/ou  auTOu], 

5.  Kal  d-rro  ’lir|croG  Xpiorou,  6  jxdpTus  6  ir  lotos. 

In  these  three  lines  the  second  is  beyond  question  an  inter¬ 
polation  of  a  later  hand  (probably  early  in  the  2nd  cent.). 
Since  xxii.  8-9,  and  (possibly)  xix.  9-10  are  from  the  hand  of  our 
author,  he  cannot  have  put  forward  such  a  grotesque  Trinity  as 
the  above.  In  the  passages  just  cited  the  worship  of  angels  (see 
note  on  xxii.  8)  is  denounced  in  most  forcible  terms,  and  from 
the  class  of  subordinate  beings  co-ordinate  with  the  seven  arch¬ 
angels  we  cannot  exclude  “the  seven  spirits.”  The  Seer  cannot 
therefore  have  accorded  divine  honours  to  these  seven  spirits  at 
the  very  opening  of  his  Book.  Moreover,  when  this  interpolation 
is  removed,  we  have  three  stanzas  of  three  lines  each  beginning 
with  4b>  and  ending  7°  al  rrjs  y V*-  Thus  in  4b~5a 

as  in  5c-6a  only  God  and  Christ  are  mentioned. 

4b.  x^P15  upl*'  Kat  These  words  do  not  form  a  mere 

salutation,  for  this  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  words,  but 
a  benediction  from  God.  Grace  and  peace  cannot  be  said  to 
emanate  from  angels — even  from  the  seven  archangels. .  The 
X<x pis  here  is  the  favour  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  only 
found  once  again  in  our  author,  i.e.  in  xxii.  21,  where  this  spiritual 
endowment  is  derived  from  Jesus  Christ.  See  notes  on  x^PL<s 
and  dprjvr]  in  Sanday’s  Romans ,  10  sq.,  15  sq. ;  Milligan,  1  Thess. 
i.  1.  The  ei prjvy)  is  the  harmony  restored  between  God  and  man 
through  Christ.  In  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  these  are  said  to 
proceed  from  God  the  Father  and  from  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  in 
the  original  text  here.  In  1  and  2  Timothy  we  have  the  fuller 
form  x^PL<s>  cAcos,  elprjvr).  Moreover,  in  nine  of  the  Pauline 
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Epistles  the  phrase  is  exactly  as  here,  x^P15  K0LL  €'LPVvri> 
while  in  i  and  2  Timothy  it  stands  as  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

diro  6  (uv  icat  6  rjy  Kal  6  £py6p.£vo$.  Cf.  i.  8,  iv.  8,  and  6  <5>v  k.  6 
ty  in  xi.  17,  xvi.  5.  We  have  here  a  title  of  God  conceived  in 
the  terms  of  time.  The  Seer  has  deliberately  violated  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  order  to  preserve  the  divine  name  inviolate  from 
the  change  which  it  would  necessarily  have  undergone  if  de¬ 
clined.  Hence  the  divine  name  is  here  in  the  nominative.  It 
could  have  been  preserved  in  classical  Greek,  i.e.  at ro  tov  6  (5v. 
But  our  author  shows  no  knowledge  of  this  construction.  But 
there  are  other  irregularities — as,  for  instance,  6  rjv.  The  rjv  is 
said  to  have  been  used  because  there  was  no  past  participle  of 
dpi.  But  this  does  not  really  explain  rjv  nor  yet  6  Besides  he 
could  have  used  6  yeyovujs(cf.  xvi.  17,  xxi.  6)  or  6  yevo/uevos  (i.  18). 
I  offer,  therefore,  the  following  explanation.  Our  author  could 
have  written  here  6  wv  /cat  rjv ,  in  keeping  with  a  Hebraism  which 
he  frequently  avails  himself  of ;  for  6  a >v  /cat  rjv  would  be  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  mm  ninn.  See  note  on  5°.  Herein 
we  have  a  probable  explanation  of  rjv .  It  is  harder  to  explain 
the  6  which  precedes  it.  The  article  here  may  be  inserted  before 
the  rjv  since  it  accompanies  the  other  two  elements  in  the  divine 
name :  6  <5v  .  .  .  /cat  6  Ipxojxevos. 

As  for  6  epxopwos,  where  our  author  returns  to  the  participial 
construction,  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  cpx°7tevos>  instead  of  iaojxcvos, 
with  a  definite  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  Book  and 
especially  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  i.  7,  ii.  5,  16,  iii.  11,  xxii.  7, 
12,  etc.,  in  whose  coming  God  Himself  comes  also. 

Besides,  our  author  does  not  use  the  future  participle. 

Passing  now  from  the  grammar  of  this  clause  to  its  meaning, 
we  find  that  this  divine  name  was  common  to  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Thus  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Ex.  iii.  14  (nV)K  mnK, 
where  the  LXX  has  cyw  cuu  6  <3v,  and  Aquila  and  Theod. 
ccro/xat <  09 >  ecro/xai)  has  •J.TD?  TlTJH  KJ-im  Kin  KJK  =  “  Ego  sum, 
qui  sum  et  futurus  sum,”  and  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  mm  mm  Kin  K3K 
mob  Trim  Kin  k:ki  =  “Ego  sum  qui  sum,  et  fui,  et  ego  sum  qui 
futurus  sum.”  Also  Shem.  rab.  iii.  f.  io5b,  “Dixit  Deus  ...  ad 
Mosen  :  Ego  fui,  et  adhuc  sum  et  ero  in  posterum  ”  (this  last  from 
Wetstein).  In  the  Greek  we  find  analogous  titles  of  God.  Cf. 
Pausanias,  x.  12.  5  :  for  the  songs  of  the  doves  at  Dodona,  Zcvs 
rjv ,  Zevs  cortv,  Zevs  IcrvtTai :  in  the  inscription  at  Sais  (Plutarch, 
De  Iside ,  9),  cyu>  ct/u  tr av  to  yeyovos  /cai  ov  Kal  iarop.€vov  Kal  tov  ipov 
7T€7r\ov  ouScis  7 ro)  OvrjruiV  a7T€Ka\v<f/€v  i  in  the  Orphic  lines,  Zeus 
Trpojros  yevero,  Zeus  uoraros  ap\LK€pavvosy  Zeus  K€<j>a\rj ,  Zeus  ja£(T( ra, 
Atos  8*  e/c  travra  rcruKTat.  Finally,  in  reference  to  Ahuraiiiazda  it 
is  stated  in  the  Bundahis,  i.  4  (, S.B.E .  v.  4),  “  Auharmazd  and 
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the  region,  religion  and  time  of  Auharmazd  were  and  are  and 
ever  will  be.” 

[tea!  &7Tp  T(i>v  4tTT&  TT^CUfKlTU)^  KtA.] 

Although  I  have  without  hesitation  bracketed  these  words 
as  an  early  interpolation,  we  must  consider  the  explanations  of 
those  who  have  accepted  them  as  from  the  hand  of  our  Seer, 
and  also  deal  briefly  with  the  probable  origin  of  this  concep¬ 
tion. 

1.  First  of  all  we  have  the  interpretation — more  or  less  of 
Victorinus,  Primasius,  Apringius,  Beatus  among  the  earlier 
commentators,  and  in  modern  times  Alford  and  Swete — which 
regards  the  seven  spirits  here  as  the  sevenfold  energies  of  God 
or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  support  of  this  view  Swete  quotes 
Heb.  ii.  4,  7rv€vp.aTos  ayiov  pLtpicrpiots :  I  Cor.  xii.  10,  Sia/cpicms 
irvevfjLaTw :  xiv.  32,  Trv(.vp.ara  7r po^rjribv :  Apoc.  xxii.  6,  6  Oebs  twv 
ttvzv p.aT(i)v  tQ)v  7rpo<f>rjTu)v .  “  Here  the  ‘  spirits  ’  are  seven,  because 
the  Churches  in  which  they  operate  are  seven  ”  (Swete).  This 
reason  is  less  convincing  than  that  adduced  by  other  supporters 
of  this  view,  who  trace  the  conception  of  the  seven  spirits  to  an 
erroneous  though  not  unnatural  interpretation  of  Isa.  xi.  2,  3, 
whereby  the  six  spiritual  endowments  that  are  to  be  given  to  the 
Messiah  were  transformed  into  seven  :  cf.  1  Enoch  lxi.  11 ;  Targ. 
Jon.  on  this  passage ;  also  the  LXX ;  Justin,  Dial.  87,  iir  avrov 

wvevpa  dtov,  irv€vp.a  <ro</>tas  Kal  (nWcrews,  7rvevp.a  ftovXrjs  Kal  lo-guos, 

7n/€v//.a  yva/o’ccDS  /cat  evcrc/Jetas,  Kal  lp.Tr\rj(ji.L  avrov  7rvevp.a 

Stov :  also  39  ;  Cohort,  ad  Gentiles ,  32,  ol  Upol  7rpo<f>rjTaL  to  iv  Kal  to 

avr O  7TV€VpXL  €tS  €7TTa  7TV€V/XaTa  pepL^aOat  <fja<nv. 

But  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  not  with  impersonal  energies 
but  with  concrete  beings,  may  be  inferred  from  iii.  1  of  our  text, 
where  the  seven  spirits  and  the  seven  stars  are  regarded  as 
parallel  conceptions.  Further,  the  scribe  who  interpolated  4° 
between  4b  and  5a  manifestly  regarded  these  seven  spirits  as 
much  concrete  beings  as  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  the 
seven  spirits  here  cannot  be  interpreted  either  as  abstractions  or 
impersonal  energies. 

2.  The  seven  spirits  are  to  be  identified  with  the  seven 
archangels.  Judaism  was  familiar  with  seven  archangels:  cf. 
Ezek.  ix.  2;  Tob.  xii.  15;  1  Enoch  xx.  7,  xc.  21  (“the  seven 
first  white  ones  ”) ;  T.  Levi  viii.  2.  This  number,  it  is  said 
(cf.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaosy  294-302 ;  Zimmern,  in 
Schrader’s  K.A.l '.3  ii.  620-626;  Bousset,  Offenbarung ,  184-187, 
291  sq.),  presupposes  a  religion  of  which  the  worship  of 
seven  gods  was  a  characteristic.  Now  we  find  such  a  religion 
in  the  Zend  with  its  seven  Amshaspands  ( S.B.E .  v.  10^.; 
xxiii.  291;  xxxi.  Introd.  pp.  xviii,  xxiv,  77,  179  sq.),  which  in 
their  turn  were  derived  from  the  Babylonish  cult  of  the  seven 
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star  deities.1  The  existence  of  these  astral  divinities  Judaism 
did  not  question  any  more  than  in  earlier  times  it  questioned 
the  existence  of  the  tribal  deities  of  the  nations  that  surrounded 
Israel,  but  in  the  interests  of  Monotheism,  Judaism  degraded 
these  foreign  deities  into  angels — subject  beings  in  the  service 
of  Yahweh.  In  due  time  the  source  of  these  conceptions  was 
wholly  forgotten  as  well  as  the  historical  development  involved. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  the  Seer  accepted  the  traditional  Jewish 
formula, — God  and  the  seven  spirits, — and  to  this  formula 
appended  the  specifically  Christian  element.  Thus  according 
to  Bousset  originated  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Trinities  in 
Christianity:  cf.  Justin,  Apol.  i.  6,  quoted  on  xxii.  9.  As 
furnishing  parallel  trinities,  Luke  ix.  26,  1  Tim.  v.  21  have  been 
adduced.  But  in  neither  passage  is  there  any  ground  for  such  a 
view.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  contended  that  every  time  God 
and  the  angels  were  mentioned  together  a  duality  of  the  Godhead 
was  involved. 

Now,  if  we  identify  “the  seven  spirits”  and  the  seven  arch¬ 
angels,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Seer,  who  issued  so  emphatic 
a  polemic  against  angel  worship,  could  have  inserted  such  a 
clause  as  4°  between  4b  and  5a. 

3.  The  seven  spirits  and  the  seven  archangels  are  not 
identical  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer,  according  to  Bousset  (on  viii.  2) 
and  others.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  originality  of  4C.  For  whatever  be  the  dignity 
possessed  by  the  seven  spirits,  they  were  after  all  merely  created 
beings  in  the  opinion  of  the  Seer,  and  could  not  therefore  be  put 
by  him  on  a  level  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ  or  represented  as 
fitting  objects  for  man’s  worship. 

But,  though  4C  is  due  to  the  hand  of  an  interpolator,  the 
phrase  ra  kir ra  7 rvevfxara  in  iii.  I,  6  ra  C7rra  7rvei;/AaTa  tov 

Qgov  Kal  row?  €7 rTa  dorepas,  is  a  redactional  addition  of  our  Seer. 
It  is  therefore  our  task  to  define,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  these 
spirits.  Now  the  conjunction  of  the  irvev^ara  and  the  dc rrepes  in 
iii.  1  suggests  that  they  are  to  some  extent  kindred  conceptions. 
But  this  does  not  take  us  far,  unless  we  can  gain  some  definite 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  both  dcn-epes  and  Trv€v^aTa  in  our  author. 
Happily  this  we  can  do  in  part.  First,  in  i.  20  the  em-a  dorepes 
are  definitely  stated  to  be  the  ayy cAot  w  €7jrd  iKKXrja-ttbv,  and 

1  Jewish  tradition  seemingly  testifies  to  a  certain  connection  between  the 
great  golden  candlestick  with  seven  arms  and  the  seven  planets  :  cf.  Josephus, 
Ant .  iii.  6.  7;  Bell.Jud .  v.  5.  5,  iv4<f>aivov  5’  ol  /xbv  inra  robs  TrXaurjTas  : 

Philo,  Quis  rerum  divin.  haeres  (ed.  Cohn),  221  sq.,  rrjs  tear  ovpavbv  tCjv 
tirra  TrXaviqTWV  xopetas  filfi7}fia  icrriv  ij  lepa  Xvx^la  Kal  ol  4if  at Wrjs  iirra  Xi ’ryyoi. 
Josephus  states  also  that  the  twelve  loaves  of  the  shewbread  pointed  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  :  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5.  5.  Possibly  these  are  merely 
after-thoughts  of  both  Josephus  and  Philo. 
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Christ  is  said  to  hold  these  do-rcpcs,  i.e.  dyyeXoi,  in  His  right  hand 
in  i.  16  :  that  is,  to  have  supreme  authority  over  them.  Hence 
in  iii.  1  the  seven  Trv€.vp,ara  of  God  and  the  seven  ayyeXoi  of  the 
Churches  are  conjoined,  as  apparently  kindred  conceptions.  We 
might  here  for  a  moment  turn  aside  to  obseive  that  in  2  Enoch 
xxx.  14  angels  are  spoken  of  as  stars,  in  1  Enoch  xli.  5,  7  the 
stars  have  a  conscious  existence,  and  hence  are  capable  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  xviii.  13-16,  xxi.  1-6,  while  in  Ixxxvi.  1,  3  stars  are 
used  to  symbolize  angels. 

So  much  for  the  dorcpes.  Now  as  to  7rv€v/xaTa.  Over  these 
also  Christ  has  supreme  authority,  iii.  1.  In  v.  6  these  7rvevfiaTa 
are  identified  with  the  seven  eyes  which  are  sent  forth  unto  all 
the  earth,  and  in  iv.  5  with  the  seven  fiery  lamps  that  burn  before 
the  throne  of  God.  In  the  former  passage  they  are  obviously 
conceived  as  having  a  personal  existence.  As  the  servants  of 
the  Lamb  they  are  described  as  His  eyes.  That  the  lamps  and 
the  eyes  are  identical  is  clear  from  our  text  and  from  Zech.  iv.  10 
where,  in  the  vision  which  our  Seer  has  in  view,  it  is  said  “  these 
seven  (lamps)  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  they  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  whole  earth.” 

From  the  above  examination  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
irv^vfxara  are  angelic  beings.  In  Jub.  ii.  2  the  chief  orders  of 
spirits  are  called  angels  :  cf.  Heb.  i.  7,  14.  Whether  these  seven 
spirits  are  to  be  identified  with  the  seven  archangels  cannot  be 
inferred  with  certainty,  but  this  identification  may  be  regarded 
as  highly  probable ;  since  thereby  Christ’s  sovereignty  is  asserted 
over  the  highest  order  of  the  angels,  as  it  is  elsewhere  declared 
by  the  Seer  to  be  paramount  over  all  creation. 

iv cjmoi'  tou  Opo^ou.  Cf.  iv.  5,  6,  10,  vii.  9,  etc. 

5.  &tto  ’irjcrou  XptoroG.  Since  4C  is  an  interpolation,  the  grace 
and  peace  proceed  from  God  and  Christ  as  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  In  2  John  3  we  find  irapd  instead  of  diro  in  a  like 
context.  This  is  the  last  passage  where  the  title  'Irjo-ovs  XPktt6s 
occurs.  From  this  onward  ’Irjaovs  stands  alone  save  in  xxii.  20, 
21,  where  we  have  Kvpios  'Irjo-ovs. 

6  fidprus  6  moTos.  Cf.  iii.  14;  also  ii.  13.  This  anomaly, 
which  recurs  not  infrequently — cf.  ii.  13,  20,  iii.  12,  ix.  14,  xiv. 
12,  14,  xx.  2,  is  best  explained  as  a  Hebraism.  Since  the 
Hebrew  noun  in  the  indirect  cases  is  not  inflected,  the  Seer  acts 
at  times  as  if  the  Greek  were  similarly  uninflected,  and  simply 
places,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  nominative  in  apposition 
to  the  genitive;  i.e.  6  p.apTvs  in  apposition  to  'lyo-ov  XpLcrrov. 
We  have  here  a  frequent  solecism  in  our  author.  While  it  is 
found  occasionally  in  the  LXX,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
translation  from  Semitic  (cf.  Ezek.  xxiii.  12;  Zeph.  i.  12),  it  is 
here  almost  a  characteristic  construction:  cf.  ii.  13,  20,  iii.  12, 
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vii.  4,  viii.  9,  ix.  14,  xiv.  12,  14,  xx.  2.  The  participle  is  also  put 
in  the  nominative  when  the  normal  construction  would  be  the 
gen.  or  acc.  Cf.  ii.  20,  iii.  12. 

/idpTus  appears  only  here  and  in  iii.  14  in  the  N.T.  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ.  Christ  is  here  conceived  not  in  a  limited  sense 
in  reference  to  His  earthly  life  or  the  present  Apocalypse,  but 
as  the  true  witness  of  every  divine  revelation  (so  Dusterdieck', 
Bousset,  and  others).  Cf.  John  xviii.  37,  cts  to vto  £\r)\v6a  cfe  tov 

KOfTfJLOV  IV a  lLCLpTVpr)<T(i>  TTj  d\rj$€L<X.  The  phrase  6  fiapTOS  6  7TIOT09, 

when  taken  in  connection  with  the  words  that  follow,  6  wpcoTo'- 
tokos  .  .  .  Ttov  /?acriA,€a>v  rrjs  707s,  furnishes  strong  evidence  that 
our  author  had  Ps.  lxxxix.  in  his  mind ;  for  the  former  phrase  is 
found  in  38,  where  the  moon  is  said  to  be  jOKa  pn$a  ”!y  (LXX, 
6  p.apTvsl  iv  ovpavto  t-io-tos),  and  the  latter  in  2#, 

Kayo*  irporoTOKOv  Oy&ofiai  avrov , 

vif/TjXbv  7 rapa  rots  0a(ri\€v<nv  tt)$  7079. 

Here  our  author  appears  to  have  had  the  LXX  before  him. 
This  passage  is  given  a  Messianic  reference  by  R.  Nathan  in 
Shem.  rab.  19,  fol.  1184.  As  I  made  Jacob  a  firstborn,  so  also 
will  I  make  King  Messiah  a  firstborn  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28).  Thus 
“the  firstborn”  became  a  Messianic  title  (see  Lightfoot,  Col. 
'• I5)- 

6  TrpwTOTOKos  rwy  I'eicpwi'.  See  preceding  note  on  Ps.  lxxxix. 
28.  In  Col.  i.  18  we  have  09  1<ttiv  apxv<  7rpu>TOTo/c09  £k  twv 
vcKpcov,  and  in  I  Cor.  xv.  20,  iyrfyepTai  Ik  veKp&v  a7r apXV  t<5v 
K€K(npLr}pLevu)v.  In  these  Pauline  passages  Christ’s  resurrection  is 
undoubtedly  referred  to,  which  carries  with  it  His  claim  to 
headship  of  the  Church,  as  in  Col.  i.  15  irparroTOKos  7rdo-ri<; 
ktict €to9  implies  His  claim  to  headship  over  all  creation  by  virtue 
of  His  primogeniture.  But  the  sense  of  being  first  in  point  of 
time  appears  in  certain  passages  to  be  displaced  wholly  by  the 
secondary  idea  of  Sovereignty.  Thus  in  Heb.  xii.  23  the  phrase 
eKKXrja-ia  irpoiTOTOKtov  emphasizes  wholly  this  latter  idea.  Even 
God  Himself  was  called  hw  niIDD  (  “  7rpWT0T0K09  TOV  KO<T/AOv). 
(See  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  15.)  Our  present  context  appears  to 
require  the  secondary  meaning  of  7rpwroroK09,  and  accordingly 
Christ  is  here  said  to  be  “  the  true  witness  of  God,  the  sovereign 
of  the  dead,  the  ruler  of  the  living  ”  (t.e.  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  their  subjects).  See  note  on  iii.  14. 

6  ap^wy  Twt'  f ia<n\£<ov  rfjs  Cf.  Ps.  lxxxix.  28;  also  Isa. 

lv.  4. 

5°-6.  We  have  here  the  second  of  the  three  stanzas  which  com¬ 
pose  4b~7.  The  second  line  is  to  be  taken  as  forming  a  perfect 
parallelism  with  the  first ;  for  in  the  tw  dyaTrtovn .  .  .  Kal  liroCrjcrev 
1  In  Ps.  lv.  4,  David  is  given  as  a  witness  (ny)  to  the  nations. 
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we  have  a  pure  Hebraism,  in  which  the  participle  of  the  first  line 
is  resolved  into  a  finite  verb  in  the  second.  This  second  line  is 
therefore  no  parenthesis,  nor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Seer  is 
there  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  construction.  He  is  simply 
reproducing  a  common  Hebrew  idiom  literally  in  Greek.  The 
A.V.,  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  are  here,  therefore,  right,  and 
the  R.V.  is  wrong — wrong  as  a  translation  and  bad  as  a  piece  of 
English.  Hence  we  are  to  translate,  “To  Him  that  loveth  us 
.  .  .  and  hath  made  us.”  This  Hebrew  idiom  recurs  frequently— 
in  our  author  (i.  18,  ii.  2,  9,  20,  iii.  9,  vii.  14  (see  note),  xiv.  2-3, 
xv.  3),  and  in  none  of  the  instances  has  it  been  recognized  as 
such  by  any  commentator.  This  Hebrew  idiom  has  become 
so  naturalized  in  our  author’s  style  that  I  cannot  but  regard  the 

omvc 9  in  XX.  4,  twv  TreircXeKLcrpLCvw  .  .  .  Kal  otrtres  ov  7rpoa-€Kv- 
vycrav,  as  an  addition  by  John’s  literary  executor  in  order  to  make 
the  text  better  Greek.  John’s  words  were  most  probably  t.  7r€7r€- 
XcKicr/JLiMV  .  .  .  Kal  ov  7 rpocrtKvvrjcrai',  In  i.  1 8  the  failure  to 
recognize  this  idiom  has  led  most  scholars  to  mispunctuate  the 
text,  and  the  rest,  like  Wellhausen  and  Haussleiter,  to  excise  6 
£<£v.  The  iyu>  dpu  ...  6  ££jv  is  to  be  taken  closely  with  Kal 
iywopLrjv  v€Kp 05  (cf.  Amos  vi.  3  for  this  Hebrew  construction)  =  I 
am  ...  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead.”  Hence  the  first  two 
lines  = 

jhrwro  fmnn  'jn 
nip  *nm 

tw  dyaTTw^rt  rjjids  kcu  Xuaa^Ti.  As  Swete  well  remarks,  the 
two  participles  bring  out  “the  contrast  between  the  abiding 
ayairt)  and  the  completed  act  of  redemption.” 

Xdo-am.  rjfxas  €#c  ktX.  This  is  by  far  the  best  attested  reading. 
With  the  idea  inX voravn  we  might  compare  the  somewhat  kindred 
ay  op  a^av  in  V.  9 ;  the  Pauline  e^ayopa^eiv,  Gal.  iii.  13,  iv.  5  ;  airoXv- 
T/owo-is,  Rom.  iii.  24,  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  iv.  30  ;  Col. 
i.  14.  The  weakly  attested  reading  Xovaavn  .  .  .  d7ro  is  not 
really  supported  by  vii.  14,  €7r\vvav  ras  crroX a?  avrwv  .  .  .  iv 
ru>  af/Aan  tov  apvtov ,  and  xxii.  14,  though  these  passages  have 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  it.  For,  whereas  these  two 
passages  express  man’s  own  action  in  the  working  out  his  own 
salvation,  the  XovcravTi  .  .  .  d7ro  denotes  God’s  part  in  man’s 
salvation,  i.e.  his  deliverance  from  sin  by  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  metaphor  is  a  familiar  one  in 
the  N.T.  in  this  connection :  cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26;  Tit. 
iii.  5 ;  Heb.  x.  22. 

Swete  aptly  compares  Plato,  Crat,  405  B,  where  the  two  verbs 
are  brought  together  in  a  similar  connection,  ovkovv  6  KaOaipmv 
Oto 9  Kal  o  <17 ro\vu)v  tc  Kal  uttoXovujv  rtov  tqiovtldv  KaK<2v  amos  dv  €ltj  . 
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WH  explain  the  corruption  of  XvcravTL  into  Xovcravri  as  “  due 
to  failure  to  understand  the  Hebraic  use  of  lv  to  denote  a  price 
.  .  .  and  a  natural  misapplication  of  vii.  14.” 

iv  tw  ai'ixan.  Here  as  in  v.  9  iv  denotes  the  price  by  means 
of  which  a  thing  is  bought :  cf.  1  Chron.  xxi.  24. 

6.  kcu  cTTotTjae^  As  we  have  shown  in  the  note  on  5c-6 
above,  this  is  a  Hebraism  for  /cat  7rot^o-am.  Christ  not  only 
delivers  men  from  sin — the  negative  side — but  also  makes  them 
a  kingdom  and  priests. 

Pao-iXci'ai',  t€p€t$.  These  words  go  back  to  Ex.  xix.  6,  JwDD 
D'jnb.  This  the  LXX  renders  fiacrlXuov  Updr^v^a  (see  1  Pet.  ii. 
9);  Aquila,  fiacrtXcia  Uploiv  :  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  fiacnXtia 
Upcis.  The  last  rendering  is  that  of  our  text  and  presupposes 
roi>DD.  This  last  reading  is  in  part  supported  by  Jub. 
xvi.  18,  which  gives  “a  kingdom  and  priests so  also  the  Syriac 
version  of  Ex.  xix.  6.  With  this  last  we  may  compare  the  Jer. 
Targ.  on  Ex.  xix.  6,  “  kings  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  priests,”  and  Onkelos, 
“  kings,  priests.”  It  is  clear  that  our  text  presupposes  the  same 
text  as  Symmachus  and  Theodotion. 

Our  text  then  means  that  Christ  has  made  us  a  kingdom, 
each  member  of  which  is  a  priest  unto  God.  The  kingship  here 
involved  was  to  be  an  everlasting  possession  (xxii.  5).  Of  the 
like  duration  of  the  priesthood  nothing  is  said  in  the  closing 
chapters.  As  respects  the  priesthood,  the  privileges  of  ancient 
Israel  have  passed  over  to  the  Christian  Church.  Even  to  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  it  was  foretold  that  all  true  Israelites  would 
become  in  a  certain  sense  priests — priests  as  compared  with  the 
nations  that  served  them.  “  And  strangers  shall  feed  your  flocks, 
and  aliens  shall  be  your  plowmen  .  .  .  but  ye  shall  be  named 
the  priests  of  the  Lord :  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  our 
God”  (Isa.  lxi.  5-6).  But  that  this  general  priesthood  of  Israel 
as  regards  the  heathen  nations  was  not  to  supersede  the  special 
ministries  of  priests  and  Levites  in  the  redeemed  Israel  is  clear 
from  lxvi.  21  :  “And  of  them  will  I  take  for  priests  for  Levites, 
saith  the  Lord.”  '  But  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  no  such 
distinction  is  recognized :  all  the  faithful  are  already  kings  and 
priests  to  God  (i.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  established  the  glorified  martyrs  will  in  a  special 
sense  be  kings  and  priests ;  for  in  that  kingdom  the  priesthood 
and  kingship  of  the  glorified  martyrs  will  come  into  actual 
manifestation  relatively  to  the  heathen  nations,  who  will  then  be 
evangelized  by  them  (xx.  6).  Ictovt at  Upets  tov  Ocov  kqI  tov  Xpicrrov 
kcu  fiacriXevcrovcrLV  /act*  a vtov  ra  Ztt).  But  this  special  and 

limited  priesthood  and  kingship  belong  only  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection  that,  al¬ 
though  all  the  faithful  were  to  become  kings  and  priests,  it  is 
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never  implied  that  they  should  likewise  become  prophets.  The 
prophetic  office  may  have  been  conceived  by  our  author  in  a 
limited  sense  and  as  bestowed  on  a  limited  class  of  men  for  a  special 
purpose.  When  this  purpose  was  once  achieved,  the  prophetic 
gift  may  in  his  view  be  no  longer  necessary. 

After  the  final  judgment  the  limited  kingship  and  priesthood 
of  the  martyrs  will  be  succeeded  by  an  eternal  kingship  of  all 
the  faithful :  xxii.  5j  Pa-aikevaovaiv  ei?  r.  auova?  r.  cuawoov.  But  the 
special  priestly  office  will  no  more  exist ;  and  so  far  as  the  priestly 
blessing  is  given,  it  will  be  given  by  God  Himself :  xxii.  5,  KvpLos 
6  0€os  <fnoTia€L  hr  clvtovs  (see  note  in  loci). 

tw  0€<J  kcu  iraTpl  auTou.  The  uvtov  is  to  be  taken  with  r w 
0eo>  as  well  as  with  irarpi 

aurw  iq  8o£a  Kal  to  Kparos,  i.e.  tw  ayairw^Ti  kt\.  Similar 
doxologies  addressed  to  Christ  are  to  be  found  in  v.  13,  vii.  10, 
2  Pet.  iii.  18,  and  most  probably  in  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  Heb.  xiii.  21, 
and  possibly  in  1  Pet.  iv.  n.  In  >4  Macc.  xviii.  24  we  have  a 
good  parallel  in  diction,  as  o>  17  Sofa  ci?  too?  alcvvas  twv  alwvwv  :  in 
the  Didache  viii.  2,  X.  5,  oti  aov  ianv  rj  Svvapus  Kal  y)  Sofa  ci?  too? 
atwva?,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer — the  doxology  in 
Matt.  vi.  13  not  being  original,  but  adopted,  according  to  Hort, 
into  some  forms  of  the  text  through  liturgical  use  in  Syria  as 
early  as  the  2nd  century.  1  Chron.  xxix.  n,  “  Thine,  O  Lord,  is 
the  greatness  and  the  power  and  the  glory,”  appears  to  be  the 
original  source  of  most  of  the  doxologies  of  later  times.  See 
Chase,  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church ,  1 68  sqq. 

7-8.  The  prophet’s  thought  is  carried  forward  to  the  Second 
Advent  of  Christ  in  glory  (7).  It  must  be  confessed  that  8  has 
no  obvious  links  with  what  precedes  or  follows. 

7.  Here  again  we  have  a  stanza  of  three  lines — which  are  a 
reminiscence  and  an  adaptation  of  Dan.  vii.  13  and  Zech.  xii.  10. 
In  both  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  the  text  presupposed  by  our  author 
is  mainly  that  presupposed  by  Theodotion’s  version ;  but  their 
combination  here  is  best  explained  as  due  to  our  author's  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Jewish  Christian  Apocalypse,  which  has 
been  worked  into  the  text  of  Matt.  xxiv.  ( =  Mark  xiii.  =  Luke 
xxi.),  and  which  in  Matt.  xxiv.  30  represents  this  combination 
as  already  achieved  (see  below).  But  not  only  does  our  text 
agree  in  combining  Zech.  xii.  10  and  Dan.  vii.  13,  but  also  in 
transforming  the  original  meaning  of  Zech.  xii.  10.  Thus,  where¬ 
as  in  the  O.T.  text  we  have  “they  shall  mourn  for  him,”  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  30  and  in  our  text  “  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall 
mourn  (for  themselves)  because  of  Him  ”  ( hr  hyrov  omitted  in 
Matt.). 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  of  the  visible  and  victorious 
return  of  Christ  with  a  vievy  to  judgment  is  dealt  with  in  the 
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vision  of  the  Seer  in  xiv.  14,  18-20,  in  xix.  11-21,  and  most 
probably  in  xx.  7-10. 

t&ou  epyerat  |A€Ta  tw  v€<J>eX(oi\  Cf.  Dan.  vii.  1 3,  \3JJTDy  }"IK1 
Kin  KJ]K  fcbK  *03  Here  Theodotion  renders  kclI  18ov  /xcra 

(LXX,  eVt  =bv  :  cf.  xiv.  i4sqq.;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxvi.  64;  Didache 
xvL  8  (c^avo)),  Justin,  Apol.  i.  51  sq.  (e7ravto);  ev  =  DV ,  Mark  xiii. 
26  ;  Luke  xxi.  27  :  cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus ,  242).  But  the 
€7tl  in  xiv.  14  of  our  text  is  due  to  our  author’s  use  of  KaOrjfjLevov 
in  this  connection)  rtov  vefaXibv  tov  ovpavov  ws  vlos  avOpdirov  £p\o- 
ptevos  (LXX,  rjpx*To).  Cf.  Mark  xiv.  62,  TOV  inov  tov dvOpivirov  .  .  . 
ip^optevov  picra.  tujv  v€</>€Awv  tov  ovpavov :  4  Ezra  xiii.  3.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  above  that  our  author  used  an 
early  translation  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  later  Theo¬ 
dotion,  but  that  the  Semitic  text  he  followed  was  such  as  that 
followed  by  Theodotion. 

Ipxc tcu.  The  idea  of  the  impending  Advent  is  resumed 
in  iii.  ti,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  15,  xxii.  7,  12,  20. 

oiJ/ctch  auTov  .  .  .  Kat  c^cKcrrrjcrav  .  .  .  Kal  Ko\|/ovTai  Itf  auTov 
Tracrai  at  <|>uXal  y^s.  These  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  four,  are  based  on  Zech.  xii.  10  and  agree  for  the  most  part 
with  the  versions  of  Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  Symmachus  against 
the  LXX.  The  LXX  reads  Kal  hnpXexl/ovTai  727)69  pte,  avO *  d>v 
KaTiopxrjcravTO  ( =  V1p“l)  Kal  Koij/ovTai  hr  avTOv.  Theod.  and 
Aquila,  Kal  hrifiXexl/ovTat  7 27)69  yut€,  els  ov  ( <rvv  <5,  Aquila)  e£e*6v- 
Trjorav  Kal  Kotf/ovTat  avrov.  Symmachus,  eparpoaOev  hre^eKevT-qaav 
kt\.  Here  the  three  latter  translators  support  the  Massoretic 
npT  by  licKevTrjcrav.  It  is  a  question  whether  our  author  used 
an  early  Greek  version — the  parent  of  Theodotion’s  and  others — 
or  whether  he  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  The  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  whole  is  in  favour  of  his  translating  directly  from  the 
Hebrew.  His  use  of  i&KevTrjcrav1  marks  his  independence  of 
the  LXX ;  and  the  fact  that  €kk€vt€lv  is  the  stock  rendering  in 
the  versions  of  lp*T,  shows  that  our  author’s  use  of  this  verb  cannot 
be  advanced  as  evidence  for  his  dependence  on  any  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  here.  Whilst  there  is  thus  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  his 
dependence,  there  is  some  evidence  of  his  independence  of  all 
the  versions.  This  we  find  in  S^cTat  avrov,  where  the  versions 
have  eVi/JXci/'ovTat  7rpos  ptL  Our  author,  it  is  true,  does  not  use 
hnPXhrtiv,  but  he  uses  ^Xhretv  frequently  in  the  sense  required 
here.  Moreover,  the  last  words,  72wai  at  <f>vXal  t tjs  yrjs  (found 
also  in  Matt.  xxiv.  30),  are  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew  in 
Zech.  xii.  12,  where  the  LXX  gives  the  literal  rendering,  t)  yrj 
Kara  <pvXas  <f>vX as. 

1  In  Justin,  Apol.  i.  52,  we  find,  K6\f/ovTou  (pv\r)  irpbs  (pvXfy,  Kal  t6tc  bxj/ovrat 
els  Sr  ££(KtvT7]<rav  :  Dial.  14,  32  ;  64,  intyviixyeode  eis  8v  t£eK€VT'f)<raT€ :  126. 
The  reference  in  all  these  passages  is  eschatological. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  in  John  xix.  37,  the  passage  in  Zechariah 
is  rendered  in  a  way  closely  akin  to  that  in  our  text  o\j/oi /rat  ov 
€$€K€VT7j(rav.  But,  whereas  our  author  applies  the  prophecy  to 
the  whole  world,  the  Fourth  Gospel  limits  to  the  four  soldiers 
“the  looking”  to  Him  whom  they  had  pierced.  Abbott  ( Johan - 
nine  Gram.,  p.  247)  writes :  “They  look  to  Him  now  in  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  they  will  look  to  Him  for  forgiveness  and  salvation.”  In 
the  Gospel  the  main  reference  is  to  the  crucifixion :  whereas  in 
our  author  it  is  eschatological. 

In  Matt.  xxiv.  30  we  have  an  analogous  combination  of  the 
passages  in  Daniel  and  Zechariah  to  that  in  our  text,  kcll  totc 
(fyavYjo-evTaL  to  <rrjfjL€iov  rov  vlov  rov  avOpwirov  iv  ovpavtS  xat  totc 
Koipovrai  iracrat  at  rrj s  yrjs  Kal  oxpovrat  rov  vtov  too 

avOpdyTrov  ipx^P'^vov  €7rt  r.  Here,  as  in  our  text,  the 

reference  is  eschatological.  Swete  writes  that  both  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  “  were  indebted  .  .  .  perhaps  to  some  collection  of 
prophetic  testimonies.”  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  the  ex¬ 
planation  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  large  body  of 
scholars  are  agreed  that  in  Matt.  xxiv.  (as  in  the  parallel  chapters 
in  Mark  and  Luke)  there  are  two  distinct  apocalypses  worked 
together.  One  of  these  is  from  our  Lord,  xxiv.  4-5,  9-14,  23-25, 
32  sqq.,  while  the  other  is  a  later  Jewish  Christian  Apocalypse 
consisting  of  xxiv.  6-8,  15-22,  29-31,  34,  35  (see  my  Eschatology  2, 
379-385).  Now  the  close  parallelism  of  our  text,  i.  7  and  Matt, 
xxiv.  30  (observe  use  of  o\j/c<rOat  in  both,  as  well  as  the  phrase 
7 rao-cu  at  rrjs  yrjs — unique  as  regards  the  N.T.  and  the 

LXX),  presupposes  some  real  connection  ;  and  since  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse  just  referred  to  was  written  before  70  a.d.,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  indebtedness  lies  on  the  side  of 
our  author,  and  that  Matt.  xxiv.  30  first  suggested  to  him  the 
combination  of  Zech.  and  Daniel,  though  the  diction  is  mainly 
his  own,  and  due  to  his  independent  translation  of  the  O.T. 
passages ;  for  he  keeps  more  closely  to  Daniel  and  Zechariah 
and  reproduces  their  text  more  fully. 

We  have  here  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  of 
affirmation  side  by  side — a  fact  which  would  tempt  us  to  take 
them  as  synonymous,  as  in  afifia  6  iraTrjp  in  Mark  xiv.  36.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  so  here.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  bring 
out  the  distinction.  In  our  author  aprjv  is  used  (a)  at  the  close 
of  one’s  own  doxology  or  prayer  :  i.  6,  viL  12  (ad fin.),  (b)  It 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  as  one’s  own  what  has  just 
been  said:  v.  14,  vii.  12  (ad  init .),  xix.  4,  xxii.  20.  (c)  It  is  used 

at  the  close  of  a  solemn  affirmation  :  i.  7  (vat,  ap/qv).  (d)  It  is 
used  as  a  designation  of  Christ :  iii.  14,  6  *A prv.  Here  Christ 
is  represented  as  the  personalized  divine  Amen,  the  guarantor  in 
person  of  the  truth  declared  by  Him.  Cf.  Isa.  lxv.  16,  ppx 
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“God  of  the  Amen,”  which,  however,  is  by  the  best  critics 
emended  into  JOK  =  “  God  of  truth.” 

The  meaning  of  vat  in  this  context  is  difficult  to  determine* 
It  occurs  four  times  in  all.  In  xxii.  20  it  denotes  a  divine 
promise,  where  the  afxyjv  expresses  the  trustful  acceptance  of 
this  promise  (cf.  2  Cor.  i.  20).  In  xiv.  13,  xvi.  7,  it  is  used  to 
confirm  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  heavenly  voice.  But  in 
xiv.  13  it  could  be  taken  as  the  affirmation  of  a  promise  by  the 
Spirit :  “  Yea — in  that  they  shall  rest,”  etc. 

If  xiv.  13  is  to  be  taken  as  just  suggested,  then,  since  xvi.  7  is 
not  from  our  author’s  hand,  it  would  follow  that  in  our  author 
vat  “expresses,”  as  Hort  says,  “affirmation  or  reaffirmation 
divine  or  human,”  and  that  they  are  here  purposely  combined  to 
express  the  same  ideas  as  in  xxii.  20,  “It  is  so,  amen.” 

8.  The  Speaker  is  God. 

to  *A\<J>a  Kal  to  This  is  a  natural  symbol  for  the  first 
and  last  of  all  things.  It  was  known  among  the  Romans  :  cf. 
Martial,  v.  26.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  whole  extent  of  a 
thing  was  often  denoted  by  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  Dtf.  Thus  (Schoettgen,  Hor .  Heb.  in  loci)  Adam  trans¬ 
gressed  the  whole  law  from  aleph  to  tau  ( Jalkut  Rub .  f.  174); 
Abraham  observed  the  whole  law  from  aleph  to  tau  (f.  484) ; 
when  God  blesses  Israel,  He  does  it  from  aleph  to  tau  (f.  1283). 
It  represented  the  entirety  of  things,  and  thus  could  fitly  express 
the  Shekinah,  Schoettgen,  i.  1086.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  “Alpha  and  Omega”  is  a  Greek  rendering  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  Hebrew  expression.  The  thought  conveyed  by  this 
title  is  essentially  that  of  Isa.  xliv.  6  :  0eo?  2a fiauO'  iyw  7 rparros  *a< 
iyw  fX€Ta  ravra  (jhriK  ]WX'}  rfM*  PUT :  cf.  xli.  4, 

xliii.  10). 

icupios  6  0co$  ...  6  mu'TOKpdTG jp  (  =  VI7R  PIW,  Hos. 
xii.  6 ;  Amos  ix.  5).  A  favourite  title  in  our  author :  cf.  iv.  8, 
xi.  17,  xv.  3  [xvi.  7],  xix.  6,  xxi.  22.  In  iv.  8  (cf.  xi.  17)  we  have 
the  entire  passage,  Kvptos  6  0cos  6  lov  Kal  6  rjv  Kal  6  ipxppL*vo<;  6 
7ravTOKpaTa>p,  save  that  the  6  7r avTOKparup  precedes  the  6  wv. 
6  TravTOKpaTwp  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  outside  our  author  save 
in  2  Cor.  vi.  18  in  a  quotation. 

6  a>y  Kal  6  fjv  kt\.  See  note  on  i.  4* 


9-20.  JOHN’S  CALL  AND  COMMISSION.  HIS  VISION  OF 
THE  SON  OF  MAN— RISEN  AND  GLORIFIED. 

9.  ’Eyu)  Cf.  xxii.  8;  Dan.  vii.  15,  28,  viii.  1,  ix.  2 

(cya)  AavoyA) ;  4  Ezra  iii.  1 ;  1  Enoch  xii.  3,  etc.  The  insertion 
of  the  name  is  required  after  8. 
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6  d8eX<|>6$  ujicuy  kcu  auj'Koii'wyos  iv.  The  absence  of  the  article 
before  the  second  noun  shows  that  the  two  nouns  are  to  be 
taken  closely  together.  Cf.  vi.  1 1 ,  ol  (tvvSovXol  amw  kclI  ol 
ddcA<£oi  avrwv  ol  p.iXXovres  arroKrivvccrOai  d>s  kcu  clvtol  :  xii.  IO. 
Here,  as  in  its  pagan  use,  dScA^os  means  a  fellow-member  in  the 
same  religious  society.  With  6  ddcA^os  vfxw v  cf.  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 
6  ayaTrrjTQS  rjfiiov  aScX llavAos.  With  o’vvkoivojvos  cf.  ctvvkolv oj- 
vctv  in  xviii.  4;  and  for  iv  after  kolvwos  cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  30. 
Fellowship  in  suffering  naturally  was  an  essential  mark  of  early 
Christianity.  Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  7,  kolvojvol  co-tc  tcjv  iraOrjpLaTivv :  Phil. 

iii.  IO,  KOLvuivcav  tq)v  7ra6r)fjLdTa)v :  iv.  14,  o-WKOLVivvrjcravTis  jxov  rrj 
0Xl\j/€L. 

iv  rfj  0XuJ/ei  Kai  pacriXcta  Kal  61x01x010]  iv  ’Itjctou.  The  OXtyis 
here  is  the  tribulation  of  the  last  time  :  cf.  vii.  14,  tt}?  tfAfyews  rrjs 
fxcydXrjs.  It  is  the  same  as  the  wpas  tov  7m/)ao-/xo0  /xc A- 
Aovc ttjs  ipxcaOai  Ittl  Trjs  oiKovfj.ivrj<;  oXys  in  iii.  io.  This  last  great 
tribulation  necessarily  precedes  the  Millennial  Kingdom — hence 
kcu  ySacriAeta  :  but ‘to  have  part  in  the  kingdom  faithful  endur¬ 
ance  throughout  the  tribulation  is  necessary — hence  kcu  viropLovy : 
cf.  ii.  2,  3,  19,  iii.  10,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  12.  viropiovy  being  the 
spiritual  alchemy,  which  transmutes  those  who  share  in  the  0Aii/us 
into  members  of  the  /JacrtAeia,  can  only  achieve  its  end  in 
fellowship  with  Jesus  (iv  ’I yaov) — a  Pauline  conception  which 
recurs  in  xiv.  13,  but  is  set  forth  under  another  figure  in  iii.  20, 
iav  ri5  aKOvory  (fxDvrjs  fiov  Kal  avol£y  Tyv  Ovpav ,  eurcAedcrojuxu 
Trpos  avrov  Kal  Seurvyau)  /xcr*  avrov  Kal  avros  /xct*  c/xov.  It  is 
a  question  whether  iv  ’lyaov  should  be  connected  with  all  three 
nouns  or  with  virop.ovy  only.  Probably  the  latter  is  best :  cf. 
2  Thess.  iii.  5,  ryv  in rop,ovyv  tov  XpurTou,  though  the  idea  here  is 
somewhat  different. 

tyewp)’'  ey=“I  found  myself  in.”  We  might  conclude 
from  this  clause  that  when  he  wrote  he  was  no  longer  in  Patmos. 
Patmos  was  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  barren  rocky  island  about 
ten  miles  long  and  five  wide.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  iii.  33,  and  later  by  Strabo,  x.  5.  13,  and  Pliny,  HN. 

iv.  12.  23,  the  last  of  whom  states  that  it  was  used  as  a  penal 
settlement  by  the  Romans,  as  were  other  islands,  i.e.  Pontia, 
off  the  coast  of  Latium,  to  which  Domitian  banished  Flavia 
Domitilla  (Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  18.  5),  and  Gyara  and  Seriphus  in 
the  Aegean  (see  Encyc .  Bib.  iii.  3603). 

81a  Tdy  \6yov  tou  0€ou  kcu  ttj>'  paprupiav  ’itjcroG.  These  words 
define  the  ground  for  his  presence  in  Patmos,  i.e .  his  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  his  loyalty  to  it  in  a  time  of  tribulation.  The 
phrase  r.  Aoyov  r.  Otov  Kal  r.  p.apTvplav  *1.  here  give  the  contents 
of  his  preaching,  whereas  in  2  they  describe  the  Apocalypse 
itself :  cf.  ocra  elSev.  It  has  been  urged  by  many  scholars  that 
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John  had  gone  to  Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this 
revelation,  i.e.  that  mentioned  in  2.  But  this  interpretation 
appears  to  be  inadmissible  on  several  grounds.  1.  In  our 
author  Sia  never  means  “for  the  sake  of”  (  =  <fv€Ka)  receiving  the 
word  of  God,  etc.,  but  “because  of,”  “in  consequence  of”  the 
word  of  God  which  he  had  preached.  In  other  words,  Sta 
denotes  the  ground  and  not  the  purpose  in  this  Book :  cf.  ii.  3, 
iv.  11,  vi.  9,  vii.  15,  xii.  11,  12,  xiii.  14,  etc.  2.  In  two  passages 
our  author  speaks  of  death  by  persecution  in  connection  with 
these  very  phrases,  i.e.  vi.  9,  iafaypivuv  Sta  r.  \6yov  t.  0co£  k<u 
ota  r.  jxapTvptav ,  and  again  in  xx.  4.  These  passages  in  them¬ 
selves  indicate  the  interpretation  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
passage.  3.  The  fact  that  our  author  has  just  described  himself 
as  o-tw/cou'wvos  iv  rrj  OXtij/ei  .  .  .  Kal  viropovfj  suggests  that  he 
has  in  a  special — and  not  in  any  ordinary — manner  suffered  for 
the  faith.  If  he  suffered  no  more  than  the  average  Christian,  it 
is  not  in  keeping  with  his  reticence  as  to  himself  that  he  should 
lay  emphasis  on  what  after  all  was  the  common  lot  of  the 
faithful.  4.  An  early  tradition,  in  itself  not  uniform  nor  quite 
credible  in  its  details,  testifies  to  the  banishment  of  John  to 
Patmos.  Cf.  Tert.  De  Praescript .  36,  “  Apostolus  Ioannes  .  .  . 
in  insulam  relegatur”;  Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives ,  42,  cVeiSi)  yap  tov 
rvpdvvov  rcXeur^cravros  dbro  tt}s  n ar/xou  rfjs  vrj<rov  perrjXOev  €7ri  t yv 
¥E Petrov :  Origen,  In  Matt .  t.  xvi.  6,  6  Sc  ‘Pw/xaiW  /Sao-tAcvs,  d>s  rj 
TrapaSocrts  StSacrxct,  KaTtSUacre  tov  *lo}dvvrjv  paprvpovvTa  Sta  tov  rrjs 
aXrjOtlas  \6yov  cts  Ha.Tp.ov  ttjv  vrjaov.  If  we  combine  this  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  fact  cited  above  that  Patmos  was  a  penal  settlement 
(Pliny,  H.N.  iv.  12.  23),  as  well  as  1,  2,  and  3,  the  evidence  for 
John’s  exile  is  adequate.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  tradition  arose  as  an  elaboration  of  the 
present  passage. 

10.  cyei'ofjLTji'  iv  imujxaTi.  Not  merely  “I  was  in,”  but  “I  fell 
into.”  These  words  denote  the  ecstatic  condition  into  which 
the  Seer  has  fallen,  just  as  iv  iavrut  yevopcvos  (Acts  xii.  11) 
describe  the  return  to  the  normal  condition.  We  have  equivalent 
phrases  in  Acts  xi.  5,  el Sov  iv  cKcrrao-ct,  and  xxii.  17,  y*vio-6ai  pc  iv 
cKo-rao-ct.  Apart  from  extraordinary  ecstatic  experiences,  all 
Christians  could  be  said  to  be  elva l  iv  wevpaTL  (Rom.  viii.  9)  as 
opposed  to  the  faithless,  who  were  iv  crapKi. 

In  this  passage,  then,  iy€vopr)v  iv  TrvzvpaTi  denotes  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Seer  fell  into  a  trance.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  in  this  trance  that  Christ  addressed  him.  But  in  iv.  2  (see 
note),  where  this  phrase  recurs,  if  the  text  is  right,  it  must  mean 
something  more,  since  the  Seer  is  already  in  a  trance. 

iv  rg  Kupiaiqj  fjpipa-  This  is  the  first  place  in  Christian 
literature  where  the  Lord’s  Day  is  mentioned.  Some  scholars 
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have  proposed  to  take  this  phrase  as  meaning  “in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,”  i.e.  “the  day  of  Yahweh,”  the  day  of  judgment — in  the 
LXX,  fj  rjfxipa  tov  Kvpiov ,  and  elsewhere  in  our  text,  17  T^upa  rj 
vi.  17,  xvi.  14.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  this  inter* 
pretation  and  pass  on  to  the  generally  accepted  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  right  interpretation,  which  takes 
these  words  to  mean  “on  the  Lord’s  day,”  i.e.  the  day  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Lord.  We  might  compare  an  analogous  phrase 
in  I  Cor.  xi.  20,  ovk  €<ttiv  KVpiaKov  Sen tvov  cfrayeiv.  In  the  2nd 
cent,  we  have  the  following  undisputed  testimonies  to  the  use  of 
this  phrase  for  Sunday :  Didache  xiv.  1,  Kara  KvpiaKrjv  8e  Kvp'iov 
owax0€VTcs  K\d(TaT€  apTOV  :  Evang.  Petri,  35,  cVc^gjctkcv  rj  KvpiaKrj : 
ib.  50,  opOpov  8c  Hjs  KvpiaKrjs :  Ignatius,  Ad  Magn .  ix.  1,  p^xm 
< TapParl^ovT €5  aX\a  Kara  KvpLarrjv  £ai vrcs,  cV  rj  xcu  r)  £0^77  f)p wv 

dvcTctXcv :  Melito  of  Sardis — the  title  of  one  of  his  writings,  tt ept 
KvpiaKt)^  preserved  in  Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  26.  2.  Here  “  Lord’s 
Day  ”  has  become  a  technical  designation  of  Sunday.  Since  all 
these  writings  emanate  from  Asia  Minor,  the  term  may  first  have 
arisen  there,  but  that  it  was  in  general  use  before  the  close  of  the 
2nd  cent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  in  Euseb.  H.E.  iv.  23.  n,  tt)v  c rjpapov  ovv  KvpiaKry  dyCav 
rjjxepav  $irjydyofx€v :  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  12  ;  Tert.  De  Cor.  iii., 
“  Die  dominico  jejunium  nefas  ducimus,”  etc. 

The  reason  given  by  the  early  Christians  for  naming  the  first 
day  of  the  week  “  the  Lord’s  Day,”  was  that  it  was  the  day  of  His 
resurrection.  But  how  it  came  to  be  celebrated  weekly  and  not 
only  yearly  seems  to  be  first  explained  by  Deissmann  ( Bible 
Studies ,  218  sq. ;  Encyc.  Bib.  iii.  2815  sq.).  It  appears  that  the 
first  day  of  each  month  was  called  “  Emperor’s  Day  ”  (2c/?ac rrr\) 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  before  the  Christian  era,  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers ,  1.  ii.  714  ;  nay  more,  according  to  two  inscrip¬ 
tions  from  Ephesus  and  Kabala — to  which  might  be  added  an 
Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  {arc.  100  a.d.) — it  is  inferred  by  Buresch 
(Aus  Lydien, ,  1898,  pp.  49-50)  and  Deissmann  that  Sc/Jaor?}  was 
a  day  of  the  week.  If  these  conclusions  are  valid  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  naturally  the  term  “  Lord’s  Day  ”  arose ;  for  just  as 
the  first  day  of  each  month,  or  a  certain  day  of  each  week,  was 
called  “  Emperor’s  Day,”  so  it  would  be  natural  for  Christians 
to  name  the  first  day  of  each  week,  associated  as  it  was  with  the 
Lord’s  resurrection  and  the  custom  of  Christians  to  meet  together 
for  worship  on  it,  as  “  Lord’s  Day.”  It  may  have  first  arisen  in 
apocalyptic  circles  when  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Empire  was 
adopted  by  Christianity. 

7/Kouaa  4>(i>vt)k  p,€yaXt]v  omcrOcV  pou.  Our  author  has  probably 
Ezek.  iii.  12  in  his  mind,  Kal  aveXafiev  p.€  tt vevp.a,  Kal  rjKovcra 
xaro7ricr^€v  jxov  <f> wvtjv  creurpLOv  /xeyaXov.  Wetstein- quotes  a  good 
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parallel  from  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  54  C,  olkovo- at  8c  <f><jjvrjv  wcnrcp 
av0pw7rov  Tiros  l^oirurOtv  €7rm//,a)rTOS  avrS  .  .  .  a>s  8c  /utcracrrpa- 
<f>€vro<s  ovSap-oG  <f)av€pos  o  <£0ey£dyuieros  ^v,  0€ior  riyrjcrd^vov, 

<J>G)rrp'  jAcydXirjr  .  .  .  a>s  adX myyos.  Cf.  iv.  I  note.  The 
voice  is  loud  and  clear  as  a  trumpet  blast.  It  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (so  Alcasar,  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Bousset), 
who  bids  the  Seer  o  /SAcVcis  y pdij/ov  cis  fitfiXCov  (11),  and  at  the 
close  of  this  theophany  repeats  the  command  in  19,  ypd\f/ov  ovv 
d  ctScs.  This  is  the  natural  interpretation.  Diisterdieck  and 
Alford  take  the  voice  to  be  that  of  an  unnamed  angel. 

d)s  a&\ myyos.  In  ws  we  have  to  deal  with  the  most  difficult 
particle  in  all  our  author’s  vocabulary.  See  the  Additional  Note 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter  on  d>s  and  o/xotos. 

Xeyoucrqs-  We  should  expect  Xeyovcrav.  But  this  is  no 
oversight  of  our  author;  for  the  same  construction  recurs  in 
iv.  I,  rj  <f>(Dvr)  7]  TrpwTYj  .  .  .  o)S  o-aX7riyyos  XaXovarj s,  when  we 
should  expect  AaAova-a. 

This  connection  of  the  participle  with  the  dependent  genitive 
instead  of  with  the,  governing  nouns  we  find  also  in  vi.  7,  rjKovfTa 
cfnovrjv  r.  reraprov  £<pov  Xeyovros,  though  here  this  construction  is 
very  intelligible. 

11-16.  These  verses  appear  to  be  composed  of  four  stanzas, 
the  first  three  of  four  lines  each  and  the  fourth  of  three. 

11.  pXchms.  Our  author,  like  most  of  the  N.T.  writers 
(including  Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistles),  uses  fiXiirtiv  and  not 
opdv  in  the  present  tense,  except  in  the  case  of  opa  in  the  im¬ 
perative  =  “  beware.”  For  the  future  of  /SAeVe iv  he  uses 
oi/feo-tfai,  and  for  the  passive  aorist  6<f>6r)v at. 

ypdtyoy  its .  For  other  constructions  with  iv  and  ini  see  i.  3, 
ii.  17,  iii.  12,  xiv.  1,  xvii.  5,  etc.  The  Seer  is  repeatedly  bidden  to 
write  down  his  visions,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Seven  Thunders. 

Tats  cirrA  €KKXrjc7Lats.  According  to  Ramsay  (. Letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches ,  p.  19 1),  “the  Seven  groups  of  Churches,  into 
which  the  province  had  been  divided  before  the  Apocalypse  was 
composed,  were  seven  postal  districts,  each  having  as  its  centre 
or  point  of  origin  one  of  the  Seven  Cities,  which  (as  was  pointed 
out)  lie  on  a  route  which  forms  a  sort  of  inner  circle  round  the 
Province.”  Ramsay’s  reason  for  these  Seven  Churches — in¬ 
cluding  two  comparatively  small  towns,  Thyatira  and  Philadelphia, 
and  excluding  the  well-known  cities  of  Colossae,  Hierapolis, 
Troas,  Tralles,  etc. — being  chosen  and  none  others,  is  {op.  cit. 
p.  183)  that  “all  the  Seven  Cities  stand  on  the  great  circular  road 
that  bound  together  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  influential 
part  of  the  Province,  the  west-central  region.”  If  delivered  at 
these  Seven  Cities,  the  Apocalypse  would  easily  spread  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  Province ;  for  “  they  were  the  best  points  on 
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that  circuit  to  serve  as  centres  of  communication  with  seven 
districts  :  Pergamum  for  the  north  (Troas,  doubtless  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  probably  Cyzicus  and  other  cities  on  the  coast  con¬ 
tained  Churches) ;  Thyatira  for  an  inland  district  on  the  north¬ 
east  and  east ;  Sardis  for  the  wide  middle  valley  of  the  Hermus  ; 
Philadelphia  for  Upper  Lydia,  to  which  it  was  the  door  (iii.  8)  ; 
Laodicea  for  the  Lycus  Valley  and  for  central  Phrygia,  of  which 
it  was  the  Christian  metropolis  in  later  time ;  Ephesus  for  the 
Cayster  and  Lower  Maeander  Valleys  and  coasts  ;  Smyrna  for 
the  Lower  Hermus  Valley  and  the  North  Ionian  coasts” 
(p.  19 1  sq.).  This  is  an  attractive  hypothesis.  The  fact, 
however,  that  seven,  and  just  seven,  were  chosen,  is  determined 
apparently  by  the  sacredness  of  this  number  in  the  eyes  of  our 
author.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Seven  Churches  in  our  author  were  selected  on  the 
ground  of  their  fitness  as  desirable  centres  of  publication.  To 
each  of  these  centres  the  roll  would  be  carried  in  turn  and  then 
copied.  Smyrna  lay  40  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  Pergamum 
40  north  of  Smyrna,  Thyatira  45  S.E.  of  Pergamum,  Sardis 
30  nearly  due  S.  of  Thyatira,  Philadelphia  30  E.S.E.  of  Sardis, 
and  Laodicea  40  S.E.  of  Philadelphia  (see  map  in  Ramsay). 

12.  pXeTreiK  TTjy  <b<*VY\v.  Cf.  Aesch.  Theb.  ic6,  ktvttov  SkSopKa. 
The  voice  is  here  used  for  the  person  from  whom  it  comes. 

tJtis  eXdXci  |i€T*  ipou.  The  t}tls  here  represents  an  indirect 
question,  and  accordingly  the  construction  is  classical.  On 
IXaXcL  /act  c/aov,  see  note  on  iv.  1. 

12b.  firra  Xux^as  \pvcras.  On  the  position  of  kina  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  its  position  in  16,  see  note  on  viii.  2.  These  seven 
lampstands  recall  Zech.  iv.  2,  where,  however,  only  one  lampstand 
appears  with  seven  lamps,  which,  as  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  rightly 
testify,  were  each  fed  by  a  pipe  from  one  common  reservoir  of 
oil.  In  Ex.  xxv.  31  sqq.  there  is  a  description  of  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  (Xv^vta  —  rnijp),  which  was  said  to  stand 
outside  the  second  veil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  candlestick  or 
lampstand  carried  seven  lamps  (Avxvot  =  nhJ).  In  our  text  the 
lampstands  are  separate.  Their  function  is  to  embody  and  give 
forth  the  light  of  God  on  earth.  Should  the  lamps  fail  to  do  so, 
their  lampstand  is  removed  (ii.  5). 

Various  scholars  (Gunkel,  Chaos ,  294  sqq.;  Zimmern,  K.A.T.Z 
624  sqq.)  have  drawn  attention  to  the  original  connection  between 
the  seven-armed  candlestick  and  the  seven  planets,  and  quoted 
the  passages  from  Josephus  and  Philo  (see  note  on  p.  12)  to  this 
effect.  But  of  this  our  Seer  was  probably  wholly  unconscious. 

13-18.  If  the  student  studies  the  titles  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  these  verses,  he  will  see  that  they  recur  at  the  beginning  of 
six  of  the  letters,  but  not  in  that  to  the  Church  of  Laodicea. 
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Thus  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  our  author  to 
connect  each  of  the  Seven  Letters  with  a  special  title.  But  this 
intention  was  carried  out  only  partially  and  in  a  superficial 
manner  in  this  preliminary  sketch  of  his  work.  For,  as  already 
observed,  the  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  Laodicea  is 
not  found  in  i.  13-18;  and  in  the  letters  to  Ephesus  and  Sardis 
the  same  title  is  used  twice :  cf.  ii.  r,  6  Kparkbv  rov?  kina  ao-ripas 
lv  rfj  8e£ la  (cf.  i.  l6a),  and  iii.  I,  6  .  .  .  rovs  €7rra,  aaripaq. 

Again,  that  the  titles  were  intended  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  letters  in  which  they  respectively  appear  is  cWr  in  most 
of  the  cases.  Thus  in  the  letter  to  the  Church  in  Ephesus  the 
title,  6  7rept7raTajv  lv  piirw  rwv  kirra  7W  \pv(j a>v  (ii.  i),  is  at 

all  events  related  verbally  to  the  words  of  warning  in  ii.  5,  et  Se 
par\  .  .  .  Kivrj(T(0  rrjv  Xv^vkav  <rov  Ik  tov  tottov  avrrjs.  In  the  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  the  title,  os  lyive.ro  ve/cpos  teal  ifyo-ev 
(ii.  8),  may  contain  a  reference  to  ii.  iod,  yivov  mo-ros  axpt  Oavarov, 
Kai  Sakroj  <xoi  rov  crriffxivov  rm  £oj>Js.  In  the  letter  to  the  Church 
in  Pergamum  6  e^on/  rrjv  popcfaalav  rrjv  81 crropov  (ii.  12)  is  antici¬ 
patory  of  the  words  in  ii.  i6c,  rroXepricrii)  per  avrwv  iv  Trj  pop^ala 
rov  (rroparo's  pov.  In  the  letter  to  the  Church  in  Thyatira  the 
title,  6  Zx^v  rovs  ocfiOaXpov s  o>s  <l>X6y a  7rvpo<s  (ii.  18),  may  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  claim  in  ii.  23,  eyw  dpi  6  ipavv&v 
veffrpov s  kou  Kaphias.  In  the  case  of  the  three  remaining  Churches 
the  connection  between  the  introductory  title  of  Christ  and  the 
contents  of  the  letters  is  obscure  except  in  the  letter  to  the 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  letter  to  the  Church  in  Sardis 
the  title,  6  ra  kTrra  rrvevpara  rov  Oeov  (iii.  i),  may  point  to  the 
need  of  watchfulness  (iii.  2),  since  the  seven  spirits  are  sent  forth 
by  Christ  to  witness  the  doings  of  men  (v.  4).  In  the  letter  to 
the  Church  in  Philadelphia  the  title,  6  l^cuv  rrjv  kXclv  AavdS ,  6 
avotywv  ktX.  (iii.  7),  is  introduced  to  justify  Christ’s  power  to  fulfil 
His  promise  that  He  will  cause  the  Jews  after  the  flesh  to  bow 
down  before  the  true  spiritual  Israel  (iii.  9),  and  will  make  the 
latter  pillars  in  the  spiritual  community  of  God  (iii.  12).  It  is 
Christ  that  shuts  out  the  one  from  this  community  and  admits 
the  other  to  it.  Finally,  in  the  letter  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea 
the  title,  6  paprvs  6  me rro5  kou  aXrjOivos  (iii.  14),  may  have  reference 
to  the  testimony  given  against  the  Laodicean  Church  in  iii.  16-19. 

The  above  facts  show  that,  whereas  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Thyatira  is  there  any  sort  of 
organic  connection  between  the  divine  title  and  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  in  the  case  of  the  rest  the  connection  is  at  the  best 
either  artificial  or  doubtful.  Thus  these  titles  give  the  impression 
of  being  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  our  author — inserted  by 
him  in  order  to  link  up  chap.  i.  (whence  the  titles  are  drawn)  and 
chaps,  ii.-iii.  This  supposition  gains  confirmation  from  the  fact 
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that  the  Seven  Letters  were  undoubtedly  written  before  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  in  fact  before  our  author  had  any  apprehension 
of  a  world-wide  persecution,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  saturated  through  and  through  with  this  conviction. 

13.  8/x oiov  uloy.  Cf.  xiv.  14.  Here,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  Additional  Note  (p.  36)  on  is  and  o/xotos,  o/xoios  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  d>s,  not  only  in  meaning  but  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

ojjLoio^  viov  dK0pwirou.  Cf.  xiv.  14.  The  fact  that  the  articles 
are  absent  (i.e.  tov  inoy  tov  avOpdirov)  is  so  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  difficulty  that  in  this  context  they  could  not  be  present. 
The  Being  whom  the  Seer  sees  is  not  “  like  the  Son  of  Man,” 
but  is  “the  Son  of  Man.”  But  the  Seer  can  rightly  describe 
Him  as  being  “  like  a  son  of  man.”  This  technical  phraseology 
in  Apocalyptic  means  that  the  Being  so  described  is  not  a  man. 
Further,  since  Ezekiel,  and  particularly  1  Enoch  xxxvii.-lxxi. 
(also  lxxxiii.-xc.),  used  the  term  “man”  in  their  visions  to 
symbolize  an  angel,  vtos  dvOpunov  would  most  naturally  bear  the 
same  meaning  in  this  passage.  Thus  op.oiov  viov  dvOpunov  would 
=  “like  an  angel.”  Hence  the  Being  so  described  is  a  super¬ 
natural  Being,  like  an  angel  and  yet  not  an  angel.  Cf.  1  Enoch 
xlvi.  1,  where  the  supernatural  Messiah  is  described  as  a  “  being 
whose  countenance  was  as  the  appearance  of  a  man”  (  =  nK“ico 
Such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  this  latter  passage. 
Further,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the  time  of  our 
Seer  the  phrase  “like  a  Son  of  Man”  ”03)  in  Dan.  vii.  13 
was  taken  as  a  Messianic  designation.  Thus  o>s  vtos  dvOpunov 
in  Apocalyptic  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  8  mos  tov  avOpdnov  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  vii.  56. 

eySeSufieyoy  TroS^pTj.  Cf.  Dan.  X.  5,  kcu  iSov  dvyp  cfs  IvStSvpLevos 
fivcranva  (LXX :  fiahddv,  Theod.),  i.e.  ;  Ezek.  ix.  2,  cl? 

dvyp  .  .  .  ivSeSvKus  noSypy  (also  in  3,  11) — a  rendering  of  the 
same  Hebrew  phrase.  Since  in  xv.  6  we  have  eVSeSv/xcW 
f  XlOov  t  •  .  •  Kal  7T€p(.c£u)o‘p.€voL  7T€pl  Ta  orTyOy  used  in  reference  to 
angels,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  reference  here  to  the  priestly 
character  of  Christ.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  5,  noSypys  is  used 
as  a  rendering  of  the  high  priestly  robe  (i>T7p).  Cf.  Josephus, 
Ant.  iii.  7.  4,  6  8i  ap^tepev 9  .  .  .  incvSvcrdpLtvos  S*  c£  va klvOov 

7T€7rOL7]p.€VOV  \tT(i)Vaf  TToSypyS  8 *  icrrl  Kal  OVTO?,  /XCClp  KdXeiTCU  TTJV 

rjp,€T€pav  yAuxrcrav,  £,d)vrj  jrepta'^tyyerat :  iii.  7.  2,  where  the  linen 
vestment  of  the  priests  is  called  noSypys  xLT(^v-  See  also  Wisd. 
xviii.  24,  ini  yap  noSypovs  iv8vp.aros  yv  0A09  6  *007x09.  But  even 
if  noSypry?  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer  a  rendering  of  the 
priestly  reference  is  still  doubtful;  for  the  was  commonly 
used  by  men  of  high  rank  (cf.  1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xxiv.  5,  12  ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  16,  etc.).  The  long  robe  is  used  here  simply  as  an  Oriental 
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mark  of  dignity,  though  it  may  have  had  originally  a  very 
different  meaning  and  origin :  cf.  Gressmann,  Eschatologie , 
346  sq‘ 

Trepie^wcrjJicVoj'  irpos  7015  paorois  r\v  xpuvdv.  This  phrase 
recurs  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  xv.  6.  Both  this  and  the 
preceding  phrase  were  suggested  by  Dan.  x.  5,  evSeSv/uevos  fiaSSeiv, 
koli  f)  6(r<t>vs  avrov  irepit^oxrpLevrj  iv  xpvcriip  ’Q<£a£,  where  there  is  no 
connection  of  any  kind  with  the  priestly  dress.  The  golden 
clasp  or  7r6p7T7]  was  worn  by  the  king  and  his  chosen  friends 
( ),  1  Macc.  x.  89,  xi.  58.  The  high  priest  also  wore  a  girdle 
(ro2K),  but  it  was  a  loosely-woven  scarf :  cf.  Ex.  xxviii.  4, 
xxxix.  29 ;  Lev.  xiii.  7.  This  priestly  girdle  was  worn  on  the 
breast  a  little  above  the  armpits :  cf.  Josephus,  Ant .  iii.  7.  2, 
iroSrjprjS  \ltu>v  .  .  .  ov  €7ri£aWwT(u  Kara  (rrrjOos  oAiyor  ttjs  ftacr^dAr/s 
vi repave  tt)v  fwq v  7T€ptdyovr€s.  irpos  in  local  sense  with  dative 
is  rare  in  the  N.T.  Here  only  in  the  Apocalypse:  cf.  Mark  v.  11; 
John  xviii.  16,  xx.  11,  12. 

14.  iq  Sc  Ke<J>a\r)  auroC  ical  at  Tpi\es  Xcuk at  epioy  Xeuicoy  [w$ 
Xiw^].  Our  text  presupposes  Dan.  vii.  9  and  1  Enoch  xlvi.  1. 
The  former,  according  to  Theod.,  Vulgate,  and  most  com¬ 
mentators,  is  to  be  rendered  :  “  his  raiment  was  white  as  snow, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool  ” ;  while  1  Enoch  xlvi.  1 
—  rj  K€<f)a\r)  a vtov  d>s  Ipiov  Xcukt/  (or  Acukoi/).  Thus  in  the  first 
place  we  explain  the  combination  of  rj  Kc^aXrj  and  at  rpC\^  in 
our  text.  But  our  text  diverges  clearly  from  Theodotion^ 
version  and  the  Massoretic  of  Dan.  vii.  9 ;  for  the  latter  read 
“  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  (i.e.  cleansed)  wool.”  But  unless 
we  assume  that  the  wool  is  white,  which,  of  course,  it  sometimes 
is,  the  comparison  is  not  a  good  one.  Since  the  LXX  here  has 

TO  TplX<*>pLCL  T rjs  K€<f>a\7]S  avrov  (x)(7 €t  €pLOV  XeVKQV  KdOdpOV  (“  SpOtleSS 

as  white  wool  ”),  it  is  clear  that  our  author  had  either  it  or  the 
Aramaic  text  presupposed  by  it  before  him.  1  Enoch  xlvi.  1 
could  be  either  “his  hair  was  white  like  wool”  or  “like  white 
wool,”  the  latter  being  the  more  likely.  Hence  our  text  agrees 
with  the  LXX  and  1  Enoch  here  against  the  Massoretic  of  Dan. 
vii.  9.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  description  which  in 
Daniel  and  1  Enoch  belongs  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  is  here 
transferred  to  the  Son  of  Man.  The  term  /ce</>aA?/  may  refer  to 
the  hair. 

[ws  x16^-]  was  manifestly  a  marginal  gloss.  It  is 

extremely  awkward  in  its  present  context.  Moreover,  in  Dan. 
vii.  9  it  is  the  raiment  that  is  “  white  as  snow,”  not  the  hair  of 
his  head. 

o!  6<(>0aXpol  aurou  d»s  <}>Xo £  mipos.  Cf.  ii.  1 8,  xix.  12,  where  the 
same  description  is  again  applied  to  Christ.  The  phrase  is 
suggested  by  Dan.  x.  6,  “  His  eyes  were  as  lamps  of  fire  ”  (XaparaScs 
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7rvpos)  ;  2  Enoch  i.  5,  “  Their  eyes  were  like  burning  lamps.”  The 
metaphor  is  a  very  common  one  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  Wetstein 
has  shown  on  this  passage. 

15.  ot  iroSes  auToG  ojxoioi  x^XicoXipd^w.  Here  again  our  author 
has  drawn  upon  Daniel.  Cf.  x.  6,  “  His  feet  like  in  colour  to 
burnished  brass”  (LXX,  uxrci  xaXKos  l^aaTpairrayv :  Theod. 
opaaris  ^aA/cov  <TTiXfiovTO%  (^bp  nc’h}  jT3) :  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2, 
“From  the  appearance  of  his  loins  and  downward,  fire:  and 
from  his  loins  and  upward,  as  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as 
the  colour  of  amber”;  also  i.  7,  “they  sparkled  like  the  colour 
of  burnished  brass”  (LXX,  Jjs  t^ao-TpaTTTuv  x<l\k6s — pys  D'VV) 
fyp  n^nj).  xaX^oXt)0avos  (here  and  ii.  18  only)  is  as  yet  an  un¬ 
identified  metal.  Hence,  whatever  translation  we  assign  it  is  purely 
provisional.  Suidas  defines  it  as  dSos  rjXiKTpov  TijjuwTtpov  xpvcrov* 

€OTl  $€  TO  TjXeKTpOV  dAAoTU7TOV  \pV(TiOV  /XtfMyfJLtVOV  GcAo)  K(Ll  XlOtLO. 

.  .  .  rjAexrpov,  aXXoiuxns  xPv<r^ov>  fJL€/JLtypiivov  GeAa)  kcu  XlOiols. 
The  word,  which  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  is  rendered  in  Latin 
by  aurichalcum.  Pliny,  H.N.  xxxiii.  4,  writes :  “  Omnino  auro 
inest  argentum  vario  pondere.  Ubicunque  quinta  argenti  portio 
est,  electrum  vocatur.”  ix.  41,  “Argentum  auro  confundere,  ut 
electra  fiant.”  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  402,  “  Electrum  .  .  . 
quod  fit  de  tribus  partibus  auri  et  una  argenti.”  Eustathius  on 
Od.  iv.  p.  150.  13,  fjXtKTpos  .  .  .  fJLiyfia  tl  xpucroi?  f<al  apyvpov. 
(These  last  three  quotations  are  drawn  from  Wetstein.) 

o>s  iv  Kaplvu  f  TT€TTupu)p,ivYjs  f.  So  AC.  But,  if  this  is 
original,  it  can  only  be  a  slip  for  7r€7rupa>/AeVa>  on  the  part  of  the 
Seer,  which  he  would  have  corrected  in  a  revision  of  his  text. 
For  the  explanation  given  by  Hort  and  Swete,  that  7re7njpo)/xeV^s 
is  explained  by  xaX*oAi/?dvou  understood,  is  too  prosaic  and 
intolerable,  i.e.  “like  burnished  brass  as  in  a  furnace  of  burnished 
brass.”  Hence  I  assume  that  our  author  intended  to  write 
7r€7rvpojp.iv(i) — a  correction  which  was  early  and  rightly  introduced 
into  the  text  as  the  following  authorities  testify :  i.e.  some 
cursives,  s1*  2,  vg.,  Sah.,  Eth.  Viet.  Thus  we  have  the  vigorous 
and  fitting  conception :  “  like  burnished  brass  as  when  it  is 
smelted  (or  4  refined  ’)  in  the  furnace.”  nvpovv  is  used  only  in 
the  passive  in  the  N.T.  In  the  present  passage  and  in  iii.  18  it 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  epv  (in  Ps.  xii.  6,  lxvi.  10;  Dan. 
xii.  10;  Zech.  xiii.  9),  of  which  it  is  the  stock  translation. 

auToG  a>s  4>a)Mrj  uSaTaw  iroXXoik.  The  voice  of  the  Son 
of  Man  is  described  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  voice  of 
God  in  Ezek.  xliii.  2,  D'D  b) p3  l^ip  (so  the  Heb.  but  not  the 
LXX).  Here  our  author  rejects  the  corresponding  simile  in 
Dan.  x.  6 — pon  ^ip3  “  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude.” 

16.  Ixw^eixc,  a  Semitic  idiom,  though  the  participle  is  used 
in  the  Koivyj  occasionally  as  a  finite  verb.  The  reading  of  A,  koI 
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iv  rfj  8c£ia  x€LPL  avr°v  acrrcpes  cTTTa,  seems  to  assimilate  the  text  to 
the  adjoining  clauses,  but  it  may  be  original. 

tt|  he£ia  x€tPl  **utou  dor^pas  iirrd.  Cf.  ii.  i  (where  the 
clause  is  probably  an  interpolation),  iii.  i.  This  clause  is  to  be 
interpreted  purely  symbolically  and  not  literally.  It  means  that 
these  seven  stars  were  subject  to  him,  and  wholly  in  his  power. 
On  the  other  hand  the  words  ZQrjKtv  r rjv  8e£iav  avrov  eV  i/xi  in  1 7 
are  to  be  taken  literally. 

In  20  these  seven  stars  are  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the 
Seven  Churches.  That  they  were  originally  conceived  as  forming 
the  constellation  of  the  Bear  has  been  suggested  by  Bousset, 
who  quotes  Dieterich  ( Eine  Mithrasliturgie ,  p.  14,  line  16  sq., 
pp.  72,  76  sq.),  where  the  God  Mithras  is  represented  as  appearing 
to  the  mystic  .  .  .  Kariyovra  iv  X€LPL  Xov  &Pov  Xputrcov 1 

09  icmv  apKTo<;  rj  Ktvov<ra  .  .  .  rov  ovpavov.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  original  derivation  of  this  conception,  it  could  hardly  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Seer  in  the  present  passage,  else  we 
should  have  rov9  €7rra  dcrTepas  and  not  acrripa s  €7 rra.  The 
number  seven,  in  itself  sacred,  determined  the  number  of  the 
Churches  (i.  20),  and  thus  by  a  coincidence  the  number  of  the 
stars  as  seven.  See  Jeremias,  Babylonisches  im  Neuen  Testament , 
24-26.  But  the  seven  stars  may  be  the  seven  planets. 

€K  tou  orojiaTOS  dUTOu  pojxtjjcua  Sioropos  o£eta  iKnopeuopevrj. 

Cf.  ii.  12,  16.  These  words  go  back  to  Isa.  xi.  4,  “  He  shall  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth  ”  (here  the  LXX  has  rw  Aoya> 
rov  (TTOfiaros  avTov),  xlix.  2 ;  “He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a 
sharp  sword”  (d>9  p^axatpav  ofctav).  See  also  note  on  xix.  15, 
where  part  of  the  above  clause  recurs  :  cf.  Heb.  iv.  12  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  9;  4  Ezra  xiii.  4.  The  sword  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Son  of  Man  is  simply  a  symbol  of  his  judicial  authority. 
Religious  art  has  been  very  unhappy  in  representing  this  symbol 
literally  as  a  sword  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

po|x<|>ata  fcioTOjxos.  Cf.  Ps.  cxlix.  6  (po/x<£atai  Storoptot  =  Tin 
nVTB) ;  Sir.  xxi.  3. 

Ik  t.  oTopaTOS  .  .  .  cKTropcuoperr).  Cf.  ix.  17,  xix.  15. 

^  o\|/is  auTOO,  ws  6  ^Xios  4>cttVei  iv  Ttj  Sui^pci  auTOu.  oi/a9  = 

“face”;  ot/a9  is  found  only  here  and  in  John  vii.  24,  xi.  44  in 
the  N.T.,  but  this  usage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  LXX.  Part 
of  the  clause  6  77X109  and  iv  t.  Sw.  avrov  goes  back  to  Judg.  v.  31, 
“  Let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  soeth  forth  in 
his  strength  ”  (a>9  ££0809  yjXlov  iv  8vvapa  avrov  =  E'DC’H  HRV3 

vran). 

US  6  rjXios.  Cf.  Matt.  xvii.  2,  l\apL\j/€v  TO  Trpoa-unrov  avrov  d)9 
6  77X109.  The  faces  of  the  righteous  are  also  to  shine  like  the 
sun,  Matt.  xiii.  43 ;  as  do  also  those  of  the  angels :  x.  1 ; 
2  Enoch  i.  5,  xix.  1. 
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o>s  6  rj\io$  <j>aiVet.  We  have  here  a  Hebrew  construction, 
the  same  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  u;  Job  vii.  2,  ix.  26,  xi.  16;  Isa. 
lxi.  10;  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  Hence  our  text  =  imun  T&O  trbcb.  The 
clause  should  be  rendered,  “And  his  face  was  as  the  sun 
shining  in  his  strength.”  See  Additional  Note  on  <Ls,  p.  36. 

17.  leal  otc  cISok  auroi/  ktX.  The  Seer  had  in  his  mind  Dan. 
x.  7,  9,  (LXX),  Kal  tlSov  iyii)  Aa vl7]\  rrju  opacrtv  .  .  .  :  9,  Kal  .  .  . 
eya>  rjfi rjv  7r€7rra>Kcas  €7 rl  7rpocru)7r6v  jjlov  h rl  tyjv  yrjv.  Cf.  also  Josh, 
v.  14;  Ezek.  i.  28,  iii.  23,  xliii.  3. 

Kal  cOrjKcy  Trjk  Se^iay  au-roG  .  .  .  Mr)  <|>oj3oG.  Cf.  Dan.  x.  10, 
12,  19.  The  fji7)  <t>ofiov  is  found  also  separately  in  Isa.  xliv.  2; 
Matt.  xiv.  27,  xvii.  7  ;  Luke  i.  13,  30,  etc.  It  is  used  to  give 
comfort  (cf.  Matt.  xiv.  2  7=  John  vi.  20;  Acts  xxvii.  24),  and 
to  remind  the  Seer  that  He  that  is  seen  is  no  unknown  one 
(Spitta). 

From  fxr)  <f>o(3ov  to  the  close  of  this  verse  there  is  a  stanza  of 
four  lines. 

eyw  €ip  6  rrpcjTos  Kal  6  ecrxaTOS.  Cf.  ii.  8,  xxii.  13.  In  all 
three  cases  these  words  are  used  as  a  designation  of  Christ. 
They  are  derived  from  Isa.  xliv.  6}  'JN  rri&OV  mrv  .  .  .  “iDKVG 
nnx  and  xlviii.  12,  where,  of  course,  they  are  used 

as  self-designations  by  Yahweh.  In  both  instances  the  LXX 
diverges  from  the  Massoretic :  xliv.  6,  ovtws  Xeya  .  .  .  0cos 
o-a^aoj#*  *Eya)  7rpajT09  Kal  eyw  /xcra  Tavra :  xlviii.  12,  eyoi  elpu 
irpCiTos  Kal  iy to  elpu  els  tov  alwva.  Cf.  also  Isa.  xli.  4  and  xliii.  10. 

18.  This  verse  sets  forth  the  threefold  conception  of  Christ 
in  John :  the  ever  abiding  life  He  had  independently  of  the 
world ;  His  humiliation  even  unto  physical  death,  and  His  rising 
to  a  life  not  only  everlasting  in  itself  but  to  universal  authority 
over  life  and  death. 

Kal  6  l&v  Kal  iy€y6/ivjy  y€Kp6s.  These  words  form  the  second 
line  of- the  stanza  and  are  to  be  taken  closely  together.  Here,  as 
in  i.  5-6,  ii.  2,  9,  etc.,  the  participle  after  the  Hebrew  idiom  has 
been  resolved  into  the  finite  verb.  See  note  on  i.  5-6,  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  line  should  be  rendered 

“  And  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead.” 

Most  recent  commentators  connect  the  Kal  6  l&v  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  words.  But  in  every  instance,  whether  in  Isaiah  or  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  phrase  “I  am  the  first  and  the  last”  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  phrase  Kal  6  ££>*/  would  simply  impair 
the  fulness  of  the  claim  made  in  these  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  taken  with  Kal  iy evopurjv  vtKpos  they  are  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  contrast  between  the  ever  abiding  eternal  life  which 
He  possesses  and  the  condition  of  physical  death  to  which  He 
submitted  for  the  sake  of  man. 
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6  This  designation  is  based  on  the  O.T.  phrase  'n 
0eog  £a>v,  in  Josh.  iii.  io ;  Ps.  xlii.  3,  lxxxiv.  3,  etc. 

Jail'  clju  els  tous  alohas  t &v  atoj^ojv.  These  words  are  used 
of  the  Father  in  iv.  9,  10,  x.  6.  They  are  found  in  this  con¬ 
nection  in  Dan.  iv.  31,  xii.  7  (D7iyn  'n),  and  Sir.  xviii.  1 ;  1  Enoch 

v.  1. 

I)(w  Tas  kXcls  tou  GamTou  Kal  tou  aSou.  OavaTov  and  aSou  can 
be  taken  as  objective  genitives,  i.e.  the  keys  that  lock  or  unlock 
Hades  ;  or  as  possessive  genitives,  seeing  that  they  are  personified 
in  vi.  8,  i.e.  the  keys  held  by  death  and  Hades.1  Hades  is  the 
intermediate  abode  of  only  the  wicked  or  non-righteous  in  our 
author  (see  xx.  14  note ;  also  vi.  8,  xx.  13)  as  in  Luke  xvi.  23, 
where  it  is  set  over  against  Paradise.  It  has  the  same  meaning 
in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvi.  2:  cf.  xiv.  6,  xv.  11.  In  our 
author  Paradise  (cf.  ii.  7)  has  no  connection  with  Hades  :  nor 
yet  in  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  Hades  is  not  spoken  of  in 
the  NT  as  containing  Paradise  except  in  Acts  ii.  27  (31),  which 
is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  xvi.  10.  Hades  or  Sheol,  however,  bears 
many  different  meanings  in  Jewish  literature  ;  see  my  Eschatology 2, 
under  “  Sheol  ”  in  the  Index,  p.  482  sq.  But  to  return.  No  soul 
can  enter  Paradise  save  through  death.  So  far,  therefore,  death 
is  the  avenue  alike  to  Paradise  and  Hades.  But  by  submitting  to 
death  Christ  has  through  His  death  and  resurrection  won  complete 
authority  over  death.  It  is  not  improbable,  further,  that  the  text 
implies  the  same  belief  that  underlies  1  Pet.  iii.  18  sqq.2  Neither 
death  nor  Hades  can  resist  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ.  It  is 
not  only  that  they  cannot  withhold  from  Him  the  faithful  that 
have  already  died,  but  that  Christ  has  entered  their  realm  as  a 
conqueror  and  preached  there  the  Gospel  of  Redemption  to 
those  that  had  not  as  yet  heard  it.  No  soul  can  henceforth  be 
a  prisoner  in  Hades,  which  is  there  owing  to  spiritual  and  other 
disabilities,  in  the  creation  of  which  it  had  no  part.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text  is  in  keeping  with  the  universal  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  world,  which  according  to  xiv.  6-7, 
xv.  4,  was  to  precede  the  end.  All — wherever  they  were — were 
to  hear  the  Gospel  before  the  Final  Judgment. 

Again  we  have  here  one  of  the  earliest  traces  in  Christian 
literature  of  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  and  the  conquest 
of  its  powers.  This  idea  is  in  certain  forms  pre-Christian. 
Thus  in  the  Babylonian  Religion  we  have  the  descent  of  Ishtar, 
of  Hibil  Ziwa  in  the  Mandaean  Religion,  of  the  primitive  man 

1  Sheol  and  death  are  personified  in  Hos.  xiii.  14.  They  are  classed 
together  in  Ps.  xviii.  6  ;  Prov.  v.  5. 

2  Loofs,  in  E.R.E .  iv.  662,  accepts  this  view,  and  holds  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Descensus  underlies  Matt,  xxvii.  51-53,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  39  sq.,  xii.  22,  ix.  8). 
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in  the  system  of  Manes  (see  Bousset,  Offenbarung 2,  p.  197  sq. ; 
Gunkel,  Zu?n  .  .  .  Verstandniss  d.  NTs ,  p.  72  ;  Clemen,  Religions- 
gesch.  Erkldrung  d.  NT \  pp.  153-156);  but  these  non-Jewish 
sources  do  not  appear  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Descensus  ad  Inferos ,  as  Loofs,  in  his  art.  in 
E.R.E .  iv.  648-663,  has  shown. 

kXcis  tou  Ga^dTou  Kai  tou  afcou.  The  power  over  these  keys, 
according  to  the  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  xxx.  22  (cf.  also  on  Deut. 
xxviii.  12),  belongs  to  God  alone:  Sanh.  113%  “  Elijah  asked  for 
the  key  of  the  raising  of  the  dead.  Tnerefore  he  was  told  : 
Three  keys  are  not  committed  to  a  messenger :  those  of  birth, 
rain,  and  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  ”  :  Taan.  2a.  According  to 
the  Midrash  Tehillin  on  Ps.  xciii.  the  Messiah  is  called  Jinnon 
because  he  will  awake  the  dead  (Weber2,  368). 

19.  ouk  resumes  the  command  given  in  n,  enforced  with 
the  authority  of  One  who  has  power  over  death.  This  particle 
occurs  only  here  and  in  ii.  15,  16,  iii.  3,  19,  in  our  author,  but 
195  times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

d  etScs  Kat  d  ela'u'  Kal  d  jxeXXet  yiVeaOai  fA€Ta  TauTa.  These 
words  summarize  roughly  the  contents  of  the  Book.  The  a  eTSes 
is  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  just  vouchsafed  to  the  Seer :  a 
clclv  refers  directly  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  as 
shown  in  chaps,  ii.-iii.,  and  indirectly  to  that  of  the  world  in 
general ;  a  peXXei  ytvtcrOai  (actcl  ravra  to  the  visions  from  chap, 
iv.  onwards,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sections  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  past  and  the  present,  deal  with  the  future.  At  the 
beginning  of  iv.  the  Seer  is  summoned  to  heaven,  where  a  voice 
declares  :  croi  d  Set  ycviorOai  pera  ravra  (iv.  1). 

d  etBes.  Cf.  i.  2,  iv.  1. 

d  jxeXXei  yiVeadcu  ficTa  TauTa.  On  piXXti,  which  in  our  author 
is  generally  followed  by  the  imperfect  inf.,  see  x.  7  note;  Blass, 
Gram.  197,  202. 

20.  This  verse  is  independent  grammatically  of  what  precedes. 
The  construction  of  the  Greek  is  highly  irregular.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  an  accusative  absolute  in  to  pvo-Trjpiov:  in  the 
second  we  have  an  accusative  ras  e7rra  Au^vias  where  we  should 
expect  a  genitive  dependent  on  to  pvarr^piov.  These  anomalies 
are  not  explicable  either  from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
The  second  of  them  is  best  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that 
John  did  not  revise  his  work.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  acc.  absolute  in  the  N.T. :  cf.  Acts  xxvi.  3,  yvdxrTrjv 
ovra  ffc  :  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  to  paprvpiov  Kaipdis  tdtotv :  Rom.  viii.  3,  to 
dSwarov  too  vopov.  To  these  we  may  add  the  instance  in  our 
text.  This  construction  is  very  rare  in  the  papyri  as  compared 
with  earlier  Greek.  See  Robertson,  Gra??i.  490,  1130. 

The  verse  is  to  be  rendered  :  “  As  for  the  mystery  of  the  seven 
vol.  1. — 3 
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stars,  which  thou  sawest  in  (lit.  “  upon  ”)  my  right  hand,  and  of 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  the  seven  stars  are,”  etc.  to 
HvcTTripiov  =  “  the  secret  meaning.”  We  have  analogous  interpre¬ 
tations  of  mysteries  in  xiii.  18,  xvii.  7,  9. 

ot  enra  aaWpcs  ayycXoi  tojv  Itvtcl  eKxX'qaiuiv  €tcru  See  note 
on  i.  4.  Various  explanations  of  these  ayycXoi  have  been 
given.  Some  scholars  take  them  to  be  the  actual  messengers 
entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  letters  to  the  various  Churches, 
or  the  delegates  sent  from  the  Asiatic  Churches  to  Patmos  who 
were  returning  with  the  Apocalypse.  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen, 
Bengel  connect  them  with  subordinate  officials  of  the  synagogue. 
Primasius,  Volter  (Offenbaru?ig Johannis^  iv.  159)  and  others  con¬ 
nect  them  with  some  prominent  officials  of  the  Churches.  Zahn 
(Einl.  ii.  606)  and  J.  Weiss  (Offe?ibarung Johannis,  49)  identify 
them  with  the  bishops  of  the  Seven  Churches.  But  the  use  of 
ayyeXos  in  Apocalyptic  in  general  and  also  in  our  author  is  wholly 
against  making  dyycAos  represent  a  human  being.  If  used  at  all 
in  Apocalyptic,  ayycXos  can  only  represent  a  superhuman  being. 

Hence  the  only  interpretation  that  can  be  accepted  is  one 
which  does  justice  to  the  term  ayyikos.  From  this  standpoint 
two  interpretations  are  advanced.  1.  The  angels  are  guardian 
angels  of  the  Seven  Churches.  This  interpretation  can  be 
supported  from  Daniel,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  angelic  guard¬ 
ians  or  patrons  of  the  nations  is  definitely  presupposed  :  cf.  x.  13, 
20,  21,  xi.  1,  xii.  1.  It  appears  also  in  Sir.  xvii.  17  ;  Deut.  (LXX) 
xxxii.  8.  In  the  N.T.  individuals  are  supposed  to  have  special 
guardian  angels:  cf.  Matt,  xviii.  10;  Acts  xii.  15;  Targ.  Jer.  on 
Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  “I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen 
the  face  of  thy  angel”:  also  on  xlviii.  16;  Chag.  i6a.  But, 
if  these  angels  are  conceived  of  as  distinct  personalities,  this 
interpretation  is  open  to  unanswerable  objections ;  for  Christ  is 
supposed  to  send  letters  to  superhuman  beings  through  the 
agency  of  John,  and  the  letters  in  question  are  wholly  concerned, 
not  with  these  supposed  angels,  but  directly  with  the  Churches 
themselves  and  their  spiritual  condition.  Hence  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  interpretation  is  that  which  takes  these  angels  to  be  the 
heavenly  doubles  or  counterparts  of  the  Seven  Churches,  which 
thus  come  to  be  identical  with  the  Churches  themselves.  Even 
this  last  interpretation  is  not  free  from  difficulty ;  for  it  in  reality 
amounts  to  explaining  one  symbol  “  the  stars  ”  by  another 
symbol  “  the  angels.”  Notwithstanding,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the 
latter  interpretation  in  some  form.  Perhaps  the  seven  stars 
represent  in  Semitic  fashion  the  heavenly  ideal  of  the  Seven 
Churches :  while  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  actual  realization 
of  those  ideals.  Even  this  view  is  open  to  criticism.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  it  seems  to  express  best  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  our 
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author.  Christ  holds  in  His  hand  (i.e.  His  power)  these  ideals : 
that  is,  only  through  Him  can  they  be  realized,  al  Xv^dai  at 
€7TTa  cirra  iKKXrjcrlat  €to"tv.  Here,  since  the  Seven  Churches  have 
been  definitely  enumerated  in  i.  11,  we  should  probably  with 
WH  regard  knrh.  lirra  as  a  primitive  error  for  ^rrd.  We  should 
then  have  “the  candlesticks  are  the  Seven  Churches.”  But  not 
only  have  the  Churches  been  previously  mentioned,  but  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  here  identical.  Hence  the  article 
should  be  used  with  the  predicate  as  in  i.  8,  17,  iii.  17.  See 
Robertson,  Gram.  768. 


Additional  Note  on  m  and  o^totos. 

Our  author  uses  o>s  in  several  idiomatic  constructions,  which 
if  considered  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  his  work  as  a  whole 
differentiates  it  from  all  other  writings. 

1.  <f>u)vrjv  ...  a)?  o-dATriyyos  =  “  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  a 

trumpet.”  The  Seer  has  never  in  his  earthly  experience  heard 
such  a  voice.  It  was  a  heavenly  voice.  The  nearest  earthly 
equivalent  he  could  suggest  was  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  But  it 
was  not  the  sound  of  a  trumpet :  it  was  only  like  it  (d>s).  The 
construction  here  is  a  pregnant  one  =  “isyiE’D  as  in  Isa. 

xxix.  4,  lxiii.  2 ;  Jer.  1.  9.  This  pregnant  construction  recurs  in 
iv.  I,  7,  0)5  ayOpdnrov  =  D"lfcO  =  'JDD,  and  in  xiii.  2,  oi  7rdSc5 
avrov  0)5  apKov  :  xvi.  3,  alp. a  0)5  v€k pov.  The  same  idea  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  d)<T€fc  in  1  Enoch  xvii.  1,  xxiv.  4,  xxxii.  4,  and  by  m 
in  xiv.  10,  11,  13,  xvii.  1 ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  have  we 
the  pregnant  construction.  In  xiv.  18,  rpo^os  d>5  rjXtov,  it  is  a 
pregnant  one. 

2.  0)5  is  used  in  a  certain  sense  as  the  subject  or  the  object 

of  the  verb  as  =  3  in  Hebrew,  and  yet  it  does  not  affect  the  case  of 
the  noun  which  follows  it.  It  is  used  as  the  subject  or,  if  the 
student  prefer,  in  connection  with  the  subject  in  ix.  7,  cirl  ra5 
K€(f>a\a 5  aviw  o)5  crrc^arot.  Here  o>5  (TTt<f>avoL  =  =  “  the 

appearance  of  crowns  was  on  their  heads.”  .  In  Num.  ix.  15  we 
have  this  idiom  :  “There  was  upon  the  tabernacle  the  likeness  of 
the  appearance  of  fire  ”  (d)5  €1805  irvposi) ;  also  in  Dan.  x.  18  :  “  then 
there  touched  me  again,  one  like  the  appearance  of  a  man.”  Here 
D"iN  rw>p3  (rendered  by  the  versions  o>5  opa<m  avOpurrov)  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  and  =“  the  likeness  of  the  appearance  of  a 
man.”  As  the  Vulgate  has  here  “quasi  visio  hominis”  we  can 
determine  the  Hebrew  behind  4  Ezra  xiii  2,  “quasi  similitudinem 
hominis”  (Eth.  and  Arab.  Verss.) ;  but  here  the  o>5  is  connected 
with  the  accusative,  to  which  we  shall  now  turn.  Thus  we  have 
in  vi.  6,  tjkovo- a  d)5  <£o wrjVy  and  also  in  xix.  1,  6 — the  heavenly 
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equivalent  of  an  earthly  voice.  In  v.  n  the  cos  is  omitted;  for 
there  the  voice  is  definitely  said  to  be  that  of  angels.  In  xv.  2, 
ttSov  cos  OaXacrcrav  — “the  likeness  of  a  sea  ” ;  xviii.  21,  XlOov  <os 
fivXivov  fjieyav — “the  likeness  of  a  great  millstone.” 

3.  cos  is  used  simply  as  a  particle  of  comparison  in  xii.  15, 
xiii.  2,  1 1,  xxi.  11. 

4.  In  vi.  1  our  author  has  rendered  which  was  in  his 
mind,  literally  and  inadvertently  by  cos  <£<01/77  (ACQ) ;  but  since 

in  this  context  =  it  should  here  have  been  rendered  by 

cos  <£covt).  Possibly,  however,  our  author  wrote  <£<^77,  which  was 
subsequently  corrupted  into  <£<0^77. 

5.  cos  is  used  with  the  participle  as  in  Hebrew.  Cf.  Gen.  xl. 
io,  “It  was  as  though  it  budded”  (nrnbp  &0n).  Cf.  in  our 
text,  cos  Icrtfyay/xevovy  V.  6,  xiii.  3. 

6.  Finally,  cos  is  followed  by  a  finite  verb  where  the  Greek 
idiom  requires  the  participle:  cf.  i.  i6c,  rj  oi£is  avrov  cos  6  rjXios 
c£aiVei,  where  we  should  expect  <£ aivcov.  But  this  is  distinctively  a 
Hebrew  idiom  ;  for  in  Hebrew  frequently  relative  sentences  with 
the  relative  omitted  are  attached  to  substantives  which  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  particle  of  comparison  3  ( =  cos).  Cf.  Isa.  lxii.  1, 
ijD*  (LXX,  cos  \afji7ras  KavOiqcreTai),  “  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.”  See 
also  for  literal  but  unidiomatic  renderings  in  the  LXX  of  Isa.  liii. 
7  ;  Ps.  xc.  5.  But  generally  the  finite  verb  is  rendered  idiomati¬ 
cally  by  the  participle  in  the  LXX :  cf.  Hos.  vi.  3  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29, 

(LXX,  cos  ttcAckus  ko7tto)v  irirpav)  ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  15  ; 
Job  vii.  2,  ix.  26,  xi.  16. 

O/IOiOS. 

That  our  author  uses  07x010s  as  synonymous  in  meaning  with 
cos  we  learn  from  iv.  6,  67x01a  KpuaraXAco,  as  compared  with  xxii.  1, 
cos  KpvcrTaWovy  and  iv.  3,  07x010s  .  .  .  Ax0co  tao-7n,8i,  as  compared 
with  xxi.  11,  cos  Ai'0co  td(T7rtSt..  In  1  Enoch  also  cos  and  67x010 s  are 
equivalent  in  meaning :  cf.  xviii.  13,  tSov  eirra  acrrepas  cos  oprj 
yxeyaXa,  and  xxi.  3,  rc^ea pai  €7rra  rcov  aorepcov  .  .  .  opoiovs  optcriv 
T^eyaXots. 

67x0105  is  used  also  like  <os  in  our  text  in  a  pregnant  sense  (see 
1  under  cos) :  cf.  ix.  10;  oupas  oTxoi'as  o-Kop7riots:  also  xiii.  11. 

But  there  are  two  passages  in  our  text  in  which  our  author 
attached  not  only  the  same  meaning  but  also  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  to  07x010s  as  to  cos.  These  are  i.  13,  xiv.  14,  where  we  have 
67x010V  vlov  where  we  should  expect  67x0101/  vlw.  We  have  seen 
that  he  regarded  o/xoios  as  =  cos  in  respect  of  meani?ig>  but  these 
two  passages  exhibit  an  identification  of  67x010s  with  <bs  not  only 
in  respect  of  meaning  but  also  of  construction ;  and  thus  as  cos 
does  not  affect  the  case  that  follows  it,  neither  does  op,otos.  That 
our  author  knew  quite  well  that  07x010s  was  followed  by  the  dative 
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is  shown  by  his  universal  usage  outside  these  two  passages,  which 
stand  alone  in  all  literature  in  making  o/xoto?  as  the  absolute 
equivalent  of  ws  alike  in  construction  and  meaning. 


CHAPTER  II.-III. 

§  i.  The  Seven  Letters — their  Authorship ,  their  present  and 
their  original  meaning. 

These  two  chapters,  to  which  the  great  vision  in  i.  forms  an 
introduction,  contain  the  Seven  Letters  addressed  to  seven  actual 
Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  their  spiritual  character  and 
environment  are  distinctly  and  concretely  described.  As  they 
stand  at  present,  the  circumstances  of  the  Seven  Churches  are 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Thus  in 
addressing  certain  specific  Churches,  our  author  is  addressing  all 
Christian  Churches.  In  this  representative  sense  the  Seven 
Churches  are  identified  with  the  seven  candlesticks  (i.  20). 
That  these  Letters  are  from  the  hand  of  our  author  is  amply 
proved  by  their  diction  and  idiom  (§  2). 

But  a  close  examination  of  the  Letters  shows  that  they 
contain  two  expectations  which  are  mutually  exclusive  (§  4), 
one  of  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  Book  as  a  whole,  while  the 
other  clearly  conflicts  with  it.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  leads 
to  the  hypothesis  that  our  author  wrote  these  Letters  at  a  date 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Book  as  a  whole,  before  the  all-important 
conflict  between  the  mutually  exclusive  claims  of  Christianity 
and  Caesarism  came  to  be  recognized,  and  that  in  the  “  nineties,” 
when  he  put  together  all  his  visions,  he  re-edited  these  Letters. 
In  re-editing  these  Letters  he  made  certain  changes  in  the 
beginnings  of  them  which  brought  them  more  into  harmony  with 
i.  13-18,  and  inserted  certain  additions  which  adapted  the  Letters 
more  or  less  to  the  expectations  underlying  the  rest  of  the  Book 
(§  5).  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  Letters  were  actually  sent 
in  their  original  form  to  the  Seven  Churches  (§  6). 

§  2.  Diction  and  Idiom. 

These  two  chapters,  alike  on  the  ground  of  diction  and  idiom, 
come  from  the  hand  of  our  author. 

(a)  Diction. — Though  a  few  expressions  are  found  in  these 
chapters  and  not  elsewhere  in  our  author,  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  equivalent  expressions  in  our  author  save  in  the  case  of 
ovv  (see  ii.  5  below),  but  arise  naturally  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 
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II.  I.  TdSc  Xcyci  seven  times  in  ii.-iii.  and  only  once  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.,  ue.  Acts  xxi.  n. 

6  TrcpuraTow.  Cf.  iii.  4,  ix.  20,  xvi.  15*  xxi.  2  4* 

2.  ol&a.  Cf.  9,  17,  19,  iii.  1,  8,  15*  'h  vii*  x4>  xii.  12, 
xix.  12. 

T&y  k<5ttok.  Cf.  xiv.  13.  tV  Otto|io^k  (not  in  Fourth 
Gospel).  Cf.  i.  9,  ii.  3,  19,  iii.  10,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  12.  +€u8«ls. 

Cf.  xxi.  8.  Only  once  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

4.  dXXd.  Cf.  ii.  6,  9  {bis),  14,  20,  iii.  4,  9,  ix.  5,  x.  7,  9, 
xvii.  12,  xx.  6. 

5.  ouy.  Used  of  logical  appeal.  Cf.  ii.  16,  iii.  3  {bis),  9. 
Also  in  i.  19,  probably  owing  to  its  occurrence  in  ii.-iii. 

7ro0€y.  Cf.  vii.  13.  13  times  in  Gospel.  Sc  (also  in  16,  24) ; 

cf.  x.  2,  xix.  12,  xxi.  8. 

Kinfaw.  Cf.  vi.  14.  Here  only  in  our  author. 

7.  6  ous  aKouadTo).  Cf.  ii,  17*  29>  iii*  6,  13,  22,  xiii.  9 
(Matt.  xi.  15,  xiii.  9,  etc.). 

TO  Tn^cup.a  Xcyct.  Cf.  n,  17,  29i  iii*  6>  I3>  22>  xiv*  J3> 
xxii.  17. 

tu  8waw.  Cf.  17,  iii.  21,  xxi.  7,  6  vikuv  KXrjpovofirjaeL 

ravra. 

tou  £u'Xou  Trjs  £u>rjs,  xxii.  2,  14  [19]. 

8.  6  TrpcjTos  Kal  6  e<rxa to$.  Cf.  i.  17*  xxii.  13* 

os  eycVcro  ycKpos  Kal  I^rjacK.  Cf.  i.  17  and  xiii.  14,  xvii.  8 
{bis),  where  the  demonic  Nero  is  somewhat  similarly  described. 

9.  0Xivj/iy.  Cf.  i.  9,  ii.  10,  22,  vii.  14. 
pXao<|>T)p,taK.  Cf.  xiii.  1,  5*  6,  xvii.  3. 

crumywyT]  too  laTam.  Here  only  and  in  iii.  9*  xi*  8  we 
have  the  same  attitude  towards  Judaism,  though  the  diction 
differs. 

10.  dxpi,  cum.  gen.  Cf.  ii.  25,  26,  xii.  11,  xiv.  20  [xviii.  5]. 
Not  in  Gospel,  which  uses  ftos  otov  (or  ou)  and  ca>s.  ca>s  only 
found  in  Apoc.  vi.  10,  11. 

11.  OU  p,TJ  a8lKT]0tj  €K  TOU  0avdTOU  TOU  ScuWpOU.  Cf.  XX.  6,  €7Tl 

tout  (or  6  SeuTcpos  0avaTos  ovk  c^ct  c£oucriav.  Observe  that  aStKCiv 
is  a  favourite  word  with  our  author,  but  is  not  found  in  Fourth 
Gospel  or  Epp. 

12.  6  Zybiv  t.  pojKjmiat'  t.  8tCT0p,0K  t.  oJciqk.  Cf.  i.  16,  xix. 
15.  jjofuj>aCa  is  found  six  times  in  the  Apoc.  and  only  once 
outside  it  in  the  N.T. 

13.  Sttou  without  complementary  ckci.  Cf.  xi.  8,  xx.  10. 

15.  ouTtos.  Cf.  iii.  5,  16,  ix.  17,  xi.  5,  xvi.  18,  xviii.  21. 

16.  cpxojxat  001  Taxu.  Cf.  iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  12,  20  ;  also  ii.  5. 
TroXc^rjaw  per  auTwv.  Cf.  xii.  7b,  xiii.  4,  xvii.  14.  Also 

xii.  7C,  xix.  11,  and  Jas.  iv.  2  without  /ut<x  and  nowhere  else  in 
N.T 
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TY]  ^OJifcUtt  TOU  (TTOfiaT<59  flOU.  Cf.  i.  1 6,  xix.  15. 

17.  dyo/Jia  .  .  .  yeypappivov  o  ouScls  otScy  ci  fir]  6  Xappdvw. 
Cf.  xix.  12,  Suo/ia  yeypappivov  $  ov&cls  oT&cv  ct  p.77  avros. 

18.  T0G5  d^GaXpois  is  <J>X<5ya  tropes.  Cf.  i.  14)  xix.  12. 

ot  YrdSc*  auToC  Spoioi  xaA.KoXi|3ay(i>.  Cf.  i.  14* 

20.  cpious.  Here  only  in  Apoc.  but  37  times  in  Gospel. 

21.  pcTayorjaai  ck.  This  construction  is  nowhere  else  found 
in  the  N.T.  nor  yet  in  the  LXX  (where  tVt  or  a7ro  follow),  yet  it 
recurs  in  our  author  in  ii.  22,  ix.  20,  21,  xvi.  n. 

23.  iv  0amrw  =  “  by  pestilence,”  as  in  vi.  8. 

KaTa  ra  cpyct  upwy.  Cf.  XX.  13. 

24.  T019  Xourots.  Cf.  iii.  2,  ix.  20,  xi.  13,  xii.  17 }  xix.  21, 
xx.  5.  Not  in  Gospel. 

26.  6  yucwy  .  .  .  8(ucra>  auTw  :  see  note  on  ii.  26. 

8w<rw  .  .  .  4|ou<nay.  On  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  note 
on  ii.  26  as  distinguished  from  oaxra>  .  .  .  tt)v  i£ov<riav. 

27.  irotpayci  =  “  will  destroy  ”  (see  note  in  loc.).  Cf.  xix.  1 5 

(xii-  5)- 

Kdyw.  Cf.  iii.  21  and  vi.  11,  d>s  teal  avTot,  [xviii.  6];  Gospel 
uses  *a0a>s  €ya>  frequently. 

ciXi]4>a.  This  perfect  recurs  in  iii.  3,  v.  7,  viii.  5,  xi.  17. 
Thus  five  times  in  all.  In  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  only  three  times, 
Matt.  xxv.  24  [John  viii.  4  in  the  rrcpiKom;] ;  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

28.  tov  dorepa  Toy  rrpwiy^y.  Cf.  xxii.  16. 

III.  2.  yiVou  ypriyopojy.  For  this  combination  of  yiyvwOai 
with  a  participle,  cf.  xvi.  10,  iyivtTo  .  .  .  ccr/coTw/icVr;.  Gospel 
i.  6  only. 

€upr]tca  .  .  .  Tre-n-X^ptuficVa.  For  combination  of  tvpio-Kttv  with 
part,  or  adj.,  cf.  ii.  2,  v.  4,  xxi.  15.  For  7r€7r\rjp.  alone,  cf.  vi.  11. 

Tou  Ocou  pou.  Cf.  iii.  12,  where  this  phrase  occurs  four  times, 
iii.  12  was  added  when  our  author  edited  the  book  as  a  whole 
in  the  nineties. 

2-4.  For  the  indubitable  connections  between  2-4  and  xvi. 
15  see  notes  on  both  these  passages,  xvi.  15,  however,  appears 
to  have  belonged  originally  to  this  Letter  where  it  probably 
followed  on  iii.  3b. 

4.  dXXd.  See  note  on  ii.  4  above. 

dyopaTa  persons.”  [Cf.  xi.  13.]  cjxtSXuyay.  Cf.  xiv.  4. 
TTcpiTraTtyrouaty.  Cf.  xxi.  24.  iv  XcukoT?.  Cf.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13, 
xix.  14.  d£ioi  eicriy.  Cf.  [xvi.  6],  where  the  clause  recurs. 

5.  7r€pi(3aX€iTai  iv  ijjuxTtois  Xcukois.  Cf.  iv.  4,  vii.  9.  4£aX€llJ/<U. 
Cf.  vii.  17,  xxi.  4  (in  a  different  connection).  ttjs  plpXou  tt)s 
Jwtjs.  Cf.  xxi.  15,  xiii.  8,  and  PipXiov  t.  £.  in  xvii.  8  [xx.  12]. 

7.  6  dyios  6  dXir)0iy<$9.  Cf.  vi.  10,  where  the  same  epithets  are 
applied  to  God.  Observe  that  d\r)0iv6<%  —  “  faithful,”  a  meaning 
confined  to  the  Apoc.  within  the  N.T. 
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8.  0upcu'  dMewypLcVriM.  Cf.  iv.  I. 

juKpdK  .  .  .  SuVap.ti'.  Cf.  xx.  3,  fjuKpov  xpmwj  for  this  order, 
and  contrast  vi.  1 1. 

€Trjprj(7as  ...  tom  XoyoM.  Cf.  xxii.  7,  9 — a  frequent  phrase 
in  the  Gospel. 

jaou  tom  XoyoM  Kat  ...  to  oMop.a  p,ou.  Cf.  x.  9  for  the  same 
remarkable  yet  intelligible  order  of  the  pronouns. 

9.  “qJouaiM  teal  irpoo’KUM^aouo’iM  cmwitiom  twm  ttoSwm  ctou.  Cf. 
XV.  4,  7raMTa  tol  iOvrj  rj^ovaiv  Kal  'TrpotTKVvyjfTOvcriv  Ividttiov  crov : 
xxii.  8. 

10.  eT^pYjo'as  tom  XoyoM.  Cf.  iii.  8,  xxii.  7*  9  >  sdso  i.  3,  ii.  26, 

xii.  17,  xiv.  12. 

Trjs  uiropioMTjs  fiou,  i.e.  “the  endurance  practised  by  Me.”  Cf. 

xiii.  10,  xiv.  12,  rj  uTroptoMT)  t.  dyiwM,  “the  endurance  practised 
by  the  saints.” 

tt]5  oikoupl€mt)s  oXtjs.  Cf.  xii.  9,  xvi.  1 4,  where  the  nature  of 
the  trial  is  described  as  demonic  in  connection  with  this  phrase. 

tous  KaToiKouMTas  *ri}s  yrjg.  Cf.  vi.  10,  viii.  13,  xi.  10  (note). 
This  phrase  has  throughout  our  author  a  technical  sense. 

11.  epxopuu  tcixu.  Cf.  ii.  16,  xxii.  7>  I2?  2°* 

12.  6  mikwm  T7oir]<7w  auToM.  See  notes  on  ii.  7j  2  6* 

££cX0t)  :  in  later  chapters  13  times. 

ypa+w  €7r9  auTOM  to  oMopta.  Cf.  xvii.  5?  8,  xix.  16. 

tyjs  KatMTjs  s|€pouo-aXiQpL,  ^  KaTa(3atM0u<ra  ktX.  Cf.  xxi.  2. 

TO  OMOpid  piou  TO  KatMOM.  Cf.  xix.  12,  1 6. 

15.  out€  .  .  .  out€.  Cf.  ix.  20,  21,  xxi.  4.  Our  author  uses 
ovSi  .  .  .  ovSe,  v.  3,  vii.  16,  ix.  4;  also  ov  .  .  .  ovSi,  vii.  16, 
xii.  8,  xx.  4,  xxi.  23 ;  p.rj  .  .  .  /xrjTe,  vii.  1,3;  even  ouSc  po}  .  .  . 
ot»8e,  vii.  i6b,  ix.  4,  but  never  .  .  .  pi^Sc. 

17.  ouScm  xpeiaM  ?xw.  Cf.  xxii.  5. 

18.  ayopdaai  (metaphorical  sense).  Cf.  v.  9,  xiv.  3,  4. 

IpidTta  XeuKa.  See  on  iii.  5  above. 

20.  cicrcXcu'cropLcu.  Cf.  [xi.  11],  xv.  8,  xxi.  27,  xxii.  14. 

21.  Ka0unn.  Cf.  xx.  4  and  note  on  iii.  21. 

ws  Kayw.  See  note  on  ii.  27  above. 

ptCTCl  tou  7raTp05  piou  iv  tw  Opovu)  aurou.  Cf.  xxii.  3. 

(b)  Idmn. — Here  we  have  idioms  and  solecisms  which, 
though  they  may  appear  abnormally  in  other  writings,  are  in  our 
author  a  normal  means  of  expressing  his  thoughts. 

II.  2.  tous  XcyoMTcts  eauTous  aTroordXous  Kal  ouk  elalv  This 
resolution  of  the  participle  into  a  finite  verb  is  characteristic  of 
our  author.  See  note  on  i.  5b-6,  p.  14  sq. 

3.  ex€t5  Kai  ^Pdoracras  .  .  .  Kal  KCKOiriaKcg.  For  similar 
combinations  of  tenses  cf.  iii.  3,  eiX^ag  Kal  ^oucras:  v.  7  sq., 
vii.  13  sq.,  viii.  5. 

5.  Ipxopiat  =  cXcuaopiau  Our  author  frequently  uses  the 
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present  of  this  verb  as  a  future :  cf.  i.  4,  7,  8,  ii.  16,  iii.  n,  iv.  8, 
ix.  12,  xi.  14,  xvi.  15,  xxii.  7,  12,  20,  but  never  the  future  itself 
except  in  compounds  c^cAoWrcu,  xx.-8:  eicrcAcuVo/jiat,  iii.  20. 

7.  Tw  ntccim.  .  .  .  8<*Wci)  auTw.  See  notes  on  ii.  7>  26. 

9.  tw  Xcyorrwr'  *lou8afous  etvai  Kal  ouk  eiaw.  See  above  on 
ii.  2  and  note  on  i.  5b-6. 

10.  pdWeu'  ef  u^LOii'  = <c  some  of  you.”  Cf.  iii.  9,  StSwfxi  b<  r. 

crvvayaiyrjs  :  V.  9,  rjyopacras  .  .  .  ck  7r da"rj%  cftvXrjs  :  xi.  9,  fiXiirov&LV 
Ik  twv  A awv  :  xxi.  6,  Scocro)  eV  tt}?  7rr)yr)s. 

13.  o7rou  6  Gpo^os  toG  laTam.  For  this  omission  of  the 
copula  in  relative  or  dependent  clause,  cf.  v.  13,  xx.  10. 

iv  Tais  iqjjiepais  ’A^Tiiras,  6  fidprus  jxou.  On  this  frequent 
solecism  in  our  author,  see  p.  3  ad  fin . 

20.  tt)k  yumixa  *1.  rj  Xeyouaa.  See  preceding  note. 

Xcyouaa  Kal  8i8do-K€i.  The  frequently  recurring  idiom  already 
found  in  ii.  2,  9  above :  see  note  on  i.  5b-6. 

22.  pdXXeti'  auTrjv'  eis  kX^k.  A  phrase  unintelligible  in 
Greek  unless  retranslated  into  Hebrew.  See  note  on  ii.  22. 

23.  upuy  €K(icrra> :  cf.  vi.  ii,  a vtols  eKao-Ta).  Elsewhere  only 
once  in  N.T.,  Acts  ii.  8. 

26.  6  vlkljv  .  .  .  Stuaai  auTw.  See  note  on  ii.  7. 

Swcrw  auTw  c£ouow.  On  the  technical  sense  assigned  to  this 
phrase  by  our  author,  see  note  in  loc.  It  is  here  rightly  used. 

Thus  chap.  ii.  is  connected  by  the  same  diction  or  idioms  or 
both  with  portions  of  iv.-ix.,  xi.~xvii.,  xix.-xxii.  We  have  already 
seen  in  the  Introd.  to  chap.  i.  that  i.  and  ii.-iii.  and  most  of  the 
remaining  chapters  are  similarly  bound  together. 

III.  3.  n-oiay  ujpav.  This  acc.  of  a  point  of  time  only  here  in 
our  author. 

7.  6  dy<Hy&>i'  Kal  ouSels  kXcujtci.  A  Hebrew  idiom.  See  note 
in  loc . 

8.  Se'Swica  ivwTnov  aou  Gupai'  rj^6(jypcVr|t',  ^  ouScls  SuyaTai 
KXeiaai  aur^.  We  have  here  two  Hebrew  idioms  in  these 
words : 

itjpS  v'tt  rons  -\yv  ’nnj 

For  other  instances  of  oblique  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun 
added  pleonastically  to  relatives  (in  reproduction  of  a  Hebrt  w 
idiom),  cf.  vii.  2,  of?  iSoOr]  a  Grots  :  9,  ov  apiOfxrjcrai  a  vtov  :  xii.  6,  I4i 
xiii.  8,  12,  xx.  8. 

9.  l8ou  8i8w  €K  t.  oru^aycjyYjs.  Most  probably  a  Hebraism. 
Itpbn  JVMSD  jnb  'm9  “Behold  I  will  make  certain  of  the 
synagogue,”  etc.  Here  SiSco  anticipates  Troirjw. 

Thiv  XcyoMTwi/  lauTou?  .  .  .  Kal  ouk  tivlv.  The  same  Hebrew 
idiom  as  in  ii.  9. 

Trongaw  .  .  .  im  rj^oucriy  .  .  ,  Kal  y yuan'.  tva  cum.  tnd.  occurs 
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9  times  in  the  Apoc.,  here  (iii.  9)  and  8  times  in  the  rest  of  the 
Book  (see  note  on  iii.  9,  p.  88) :  only  once  in  the  rest  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  and  only  10  times  in  all  in  the  N.T.  outside 
the  Apocalypse.  Again,  Iv a  /x 77  cum.  ind.  occurs  twice  in  the 
Apoc.  and  only  twice  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  Thus  tva  aim. 
ind.  is  characteristic  of  our  author.  Next,  tva  cum.  subj.  occurs 
6  times  in  ii.— iii.  and  17  times  in  the  rest  of  the  Book,  and 
Tva  fjLTj  cum.  subj.  once  in  ii.-iii.  and  7  times  in  the  rest  of  the 
Apoc. 

tva  rj£ouaiv  .  .  .  Kal  yvwcrtv.  Cf.  xxii.  1 4  for  the  same  com¬ 
bination  of  moods. 

12.  6  vikwv  Troi^aw  auTov.  See  notes  on  ii.  7,  26. 

Ttjs  Katvtjs  ’kpouaaX^p,,  ^  KaTapaivouaa.  See  Introd.  to  I. 
§  2  (£)>  P-  3  ad  fin. 

16.  jjlcXXw  .  .  .  ifieaai.  Cf.  iii.  2,  xii.  4.  Elsewhere  in  our 
author  10  times  with  the  pres,  inf.,  which  is  the  all  but  universal 
usage  in  the  N.T.  Only  4  times  outside  our  author  is  it 
followed  by  the  aor.  inf.  (in  Lucan  and  Pauline  writings)  and 
twice  by  fut.  inf.  in  Lucan  writing  (i.e.  Acts). 

17.  ouSev  )(p€tav  Ixw-  Cf.  xxii.  5,  e^ovcrtv  \peiav  .  .  . 
rjXtov. 

20.  £&v  dicoutn]  .  .  .  Kai  clacXcuaopai.  This  Hebraic  /cat 
introducing  the  apodosis  recurs  in  x.  7,  xiv.  10.  It  is  found 
also  in  Luke  ii.  21,  vii.  12 ;  Acts  i.  10;  2  Cor.  ii.  2  ;  Jas.  iv.  15. 

21.  6  vikwv  Swo-o)  auTw.  On  this  Hebraism  see  note  on  ii.  7. 

From  the  above  evidence  of  diction  and  still  more  of  idiom 

it  is  clear  that  ii.-iii.  are  from  the  hand  of  our  author.  Certain 
words  and  expressions  occur  in  them  which  do  not  recur  in  the 
remaining  chapters,  but  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
(cf.  rd&e  Ac'yei)  or  to  the  fact  that  the  Letters  in  some  form  were 
written  by  our  author  long  before  95  a.d. — the  date  of  the 
completed  work :  cf.  ouv  (also  in  i.  19),  tj-AtJv,  €/xos.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  points  of  agreement  in  diction  and  in  idiom  shows 
that  ii.-iii.  are  connected  very  closely,  and  in  most  cases  essen¬ 
tially,  with  iv.-x.,  parts  of  xi.,  xii.-xvii.,  xix.-xxii. 


§  3.  Order  oj  Words  and  omission  of  Copula  in 
relative  sentences. 

Though  the  diction  and  idioms  of  ii.-iii.  are  conclusive  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Seven  Letters,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
order  is  less  Semitic  than  in  the  rest  of  the  chapters  from  the 
same  hand.  Thus  excluding  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26,  iii.  5,  12,  21,  where 
the  same  phrase  r<3  vlkwvti  or  6  vikwv  recurs  and  regularly 
precedes  the  verb  for  emphasis ,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  justifi¬ 
able  in  Hebrew  on  this  ground,  there  are  more  than  the  average 
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number  of  passages  in  ii.-iii.  where  the  object  precedes  the  verb  : 

ii.  1,  raSc  Xiyu  (and  at  the  beginning  of  each  Letter)  :  3,  vnofiovrfv 

€\€ts  l  4,  ryv  aydnrjv  .  .  ,  affrrjKt s :  5,  ra  7rpa>Ta  cpya  Troirfcrov :  6, 
TOVTO  €^€ts:  23,  ra  TtKVCL  a\)Tlj S  a7T0KT€I/a>:  25,  O  CXCT€  KpUTl]<raT€ : 

iii.  10,  o" €  rrjprja oj.  The  subject  also  precedes  the  verb  more 
frequently  than  is  usual  in  the  remaining  chapters,  and  yet  the 
style  is  profoundly  Hebraic  and  essentially  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  Book.  These  phenomena  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
author  is  here  using  a  vigorous  epistolary  style,  which,  while 
comparable  to  or  even  transcending  that  of  the  finest  passages  of 
the  rest  of  the  N.T.,  stands  in  its  freer  play  of  thought,  feeling 
and  their  expression  in  marked  contrast  to  the  unrivalled 
eloquence  and  sustained  sublimity  of  the  rest  of  the  Book. 

Turning  from  the  order  of  the  verb  to  that  of  the  adjective, 
the  adjective  almost  always  follows  its  substantive  with  the 
repetition  of  the  article.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
which  have  their  parallels  in  the  rest  of  the  Book.  Thus  we 
find  a\\o  prepositive  in  ii.  24  as  alwrays  in  our  author  and 
generally  in  the  N.T.  though  it  is  post  positive  in  Hebrew.  In 
iii.  4,  oAtya  ovofiar a  :  cf.  xii.  12,  oXCyov  Kaupov  :  in  iii.  8,  fUKpav 
.  .  .  Bvvafj.Lv :  cf.  xx.  3,  fjLiKpov  xpovov ,  and  contrast  xp°vov  fUKpov , 
vi.  n. 

In  ii.  13  we  have  the  omission  of  the  copula  in  a  relative 
sentence:  cf.  v.13,  xv.  4,  xx.  10;  but  this  omission  is  frequent 
in  the  N.T. 


§  4.  The  Letters  were  written  by  our  Author  at  an  earlier  date  and 

re-edited  by  him  for  the  present  work  with  certain  additions . 

Since  an  examination  of  the  diction  and  idiom  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Letters  are  from  the  hand  of  our  author,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  theories  of  some  critics  who 
ascribe  them  to  a  final  reviser,  or  of  others  who  assign  them  to 
an  original  apocalypse  which  was  subsequently  edited  and 
enlarged  by  later  writers. 

But  the  question  does  arise  :  were  these  Letters  written  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  by  our  author  when  he  edited  the  entire  work, 
or  were  they  written  at  an  earlier  date  ?  And  this  question  must 
be  answered,  since  conflicting  expectations  of  the  end  of  the 
world  find  expression  in  them.  First,  there  is  the  older  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  Churches  will  survive  till  Christ’s  last  Advent :  cf. 
ii.  25,  o  €x«tc  KparrpjaTt  d\pt  ov  dv  y£io,  and  iii.  3,  7}$<j>  o>s 
The  Second  Advent  is  here  referred  to  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  2,  4, 
where  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to  survive  this  event.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  the  individual  Churches  will  undergo  persecution 
from  time  to  time,  and  their  members  in  certain  cases  be  faithful 
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unto  death  1  as  they  have  been  in  the  past ; 2  but  of  a  universal 
martyrdom  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint,  though  this  expectation 
is  taught  or  implied  in  the  rest  of  the  Book  (see  xiii.  15);  nor 
is  there  a  single  reference  to  a  world  wide  persecution  save  in 
iii.  10,  though  this  is  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Again,  though  this  world-wide  persecution  was  to  arise  in 
connection  with  the  imperial  cult  of  the  Caesars  as  the  rest  of 
the  Book  clearly  states,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  this 
cult  in  the  Letters:  at  most  there  may.be  an  allusion  to  it  in 
iii.  10.  Moreover,  so  far  as  this  persecution  was  conceived  as 
involving  the  martyrdom  of  all  the  faithful,  as  in  iv.-xxii.,  this 
conception  is  in  direct  conflict  with  ii.  25,  iii.  n,  where  the 
Churches  are  represented  as  witnessing  more  or  less  faithfully  till 
the  Advent.  In  short,  the  expectation  that  the  Church  would 
survive  till  the  Second  Advent  cannot  be  held  simultaneously 
with  the  expectation  of  a  world-wide  persecution  in  which  all  the 
faithful  would  suffer  martyrdom.  These  two  expectations  are 
mutually  exclusive ;  and  since  the  first  is  obviously  the  original 
teaching  of  our  text,  it  follows  that  iii.  10  is  a  subsequent  addition. 

Accordingly  the  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  dis¬ 
cordant  elements  in  the  text  can  best  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  our  author  wrote  these  Letters  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  Book  as  a  whole,  before  the  fundamental  antagon¬ 
ism  of  the  Church  and  the  State  came  to  be  realized,  and 
Christians  had  to  choose  between  the  claims  of  Christ  and 
Caesarism,  of  Christianity  and  the  State.  When  he  put  together 
his  visions  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  he  re-edited  these  Letters  by 
the  insertion  of  iii.  10  and  the  addition  of  new  material  at  the 
close  of  each  Letter,  which  in  some  degree  brought  them  into 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  Book. 


§  5.  Amongst  the  additions  to  the  original  Letters  are  the  endings 
and  in  part  the  beginnings  of  the  Letters  in  their  present  form. 

We  have  already  recognized  that  iii.  10  is  a  later  addition 
made  by  our  author.  But  we  cannot  stop  here.  The  endings 

1  Special  visitations  are  threatened  (2pxofJ.al  <rot,  ii.  5,  16)  unless  the 
Churches  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamum  forthwith  repent,  while  to  the  Church 
of  Smyrna  “a  tribulation  of  ten  days,”  issuing  in  the  martyrdom  of 
certain  of  its  members,  is  foretold,  ii.  11;  in  iii.  19  chastisement  but  not 
martyrdom  is  foretold. 

2  The  Churches  have  already  suffered  persecution  in  a  limited  degree. 

Thus  the  Church  of  Ephesus  is  praised  for  its  faithfulness  therein  :  cf.  ii.  3, 
Kal  utto/jlov7)v  Kai  £pd<TTa<ras  dta  rb  tvofia  /xov  real  ov  K€KOTriaKes.  Like¬ 

wise  Thyatira :  cf.  ii.  19,  and  that  of  Philadelphia,  iii.  8  ;  while  that  of 
Pergamum  has  already  its  proto-martyr  Antipas,  ii.  13.  In  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia  the  Christians  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  ii.  9,  iii.  9. 
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of  the  Letters  are  indeed  from  our  author’s  hand,1  but  they 
would  in  many  respects  be  incomprehensible  but  for  the  later 
chapters,  to  which  in  thought  and  diction  they  are  most  inti¬ 
mately  related,  and  apart  from  which  they  would  be  all  but 
inscrutable  enigmas :  cf.  ii.  7-xxii.  2,  14  (to  £vXov  rrj<;  ; 

ii.  n-xxi.  8  (where  6  Oavaros  6  Seurcpos  is  first  explained) ;  ii.  17- 
xix.  12  (dvopa  kcuvov  .  .  .  o  ovSels  oIScv  ktX.)  ;  ii.  26-29,  xii.  5> 
xix.  15  (7rot/xav€t  avTovg  iv  pdfido)  kt\.)  ;  xxii.  16  (o  ao-rrjp  ...  6 
7rpu)Lvos)  ;  iii.  5-vi.  11  (^SdOy  avrots  i/edo-ru)  o-roXrj  Xcvkij)  ;  xiii.  8, 
xxi.  27  (t<J>  fttftXfa  rr}$  £ojrjs) ;  iii.  12-xxi.  22,  which  shows  that 
the  term  vao's  in  iii.  12  is  to  be  taken  metaphorically);  xxi.  2  (rr)v 
ttoXlv  .  .  .  lepovcraXrjp  Kcuvrjv  .  .  .  KaTafiaLVOvo-av  ktX.)  ;  xix.  12 
(dvopa  o  ovScU  otSev  :  cf.  dvopa  .  .  .  Kaivov  in  iii.  12);  iii.  21-xx.  4. 

But  another  characteristic  of  these  Letters  is  that  they  all 
use  the  phrase  6  vlkwv.  That  this  expression  designates  one  who 
has  passed  victoriously  through  the  martyr’s  death  to  the  life 
eternal,  is  clear  from  xii.  11,  clvtol  iviKrjo'av  .  ,  .  kcu  ovk  Tjyamrjcrav 
rrjv  \j/v)(r)v  a vtwv  a^pt  ^ararov :  XV.  2,  etdov  .  .  .  rous  vik(dvtcls  4k 
TOV  Orjptov  .  .  .  €CTT(OTaS  €7Tl  TT)V  OaXaCTCTaV  TT)V  vaX LVTJV  :  xxi.  7. 

Now  that  6  viKuv  bears  the  same  meaning  at  the  close  of  the 
Letters  is  to  be  inferred  from  iii.  21,  6  vik&v  S<do-<d  avrw  KaOiaai 
per  ipov  iv  ra>  Opov a>  pov,  <u?  Kayu>  ivLKrjera  /cat  iKaOicra  pera  tov 
7rarpo5  pov  iv  to>  Opov  a)  a  vtov.  As  Christ  witnessed  to  the  truth 
by  His  death,  so  should  His  servants.  Now,  if  6  vlkuv  is  used  in 
this  sense  at  the  close  of  all  the  Letters,  as  it  appears  to  do,  we 
have  here  an  allusion  to  the  world-embracing  persecution  (and 
martyrdom),  which  is  definitely  referred  to  in  iii.  10,  though  such 
an  expectation  is  quite  foreign  to  the  body  of  the  Letters,  which 
belong  to  an  earlier  date. 

Another  later  addition  of  our  author  common  to  all  the 
Letters  is,  6  €^WV  ovs  aKovcraTU)  tl  to  irvevpa  Xiyet  r at?  e/c/cAr/crtats  : 
ii.  7%  na,  17%  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22.  By  this  addition  our  author 
would  teach  that  the  Letters  are  not  merely  for  their  respective 
Churches,  but  for  all  the  Churches.  Thus  they  are  adapted  so 
far  as  the  endings  are  concerned  to  their  new  context. 

The  later  additions  at  the  close  of  the  Letters  are  accord¬ 
ingly :  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26-29,  5-6,  10,  12-13,  21-22. 

But  the  divine  titles  of  Christ  at  the  beginnings  of  the  Letters 
can  hardly  have  stood  in  the  original  Letters  as  they  now 

1  The  choice  of  these  endings  on  the  part  of  our  author  may  in  some  cases 
be  determined  by  the  diction  or  thought  of  the  respective  letters  of  which  they 
form  the  close.  Thus  in  the  Letter  to  Smyrna,  ov  prj  adiKTjdy  £k  tov  Oavdrov 
r.  dei >ripov,  ii.  1 1,  declares  the  reward  of  him  who  is  7 nards  a xpi  0o.v6.tov ,  ii.  10  ; 
in  the  Letter  to  Pergamum,  5c6<rw  cu tov  povva,  ii.  17,  sets  forth  the  true  food 
in  contrast  to  the  el8ojX60vTa,  ii.  14;  and  in  the  Letter  to  Sardis,  ov  py  ifaXeixf/co 
r.  ovopo  ai Wov  £k  t.  (3i(3Xov  ttjs  fays,  iii.  5,  may  refer  in  the  way  of  contrast  to 
dvopa  2xets  £rjs  Kal  veKpos  el,  iii.  I. 
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do.  Such  a  conclusion  is  suggested  by  the  facts  that  whereas 
they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  those  prefacing  the  Letter  to 
the  Church  of  Laodicea,  drawn  verbally  from  i.  13-18  (see  note 
p.  25  sq.),  they  have  no  organic  connection,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Letters  to  the  Churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Thyatira,  with  the 
Letters  which  they  respectively  introduce,  though  in  several 
instances  an  artificial  connection  can  be  discovered  (see  note 
just  referred  to).  What  the  titles  of  Christ  were  in  the  original 
form  of  the  Letters  cannot  now  be  determined.  Some  of  the 
existing  titles  may  be  original,  but  it  is  hard  to  evade  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  original  titles  were  recast  by  our  author,  when 
he  incorporated  the  Letters  into  the  complete  edition  of  his 
visions,  and  were  brought  into  close  conformity  with  the  divine 
titles  of  Christ  in  i.  13-18.  Since  they  have  but  slight  affinity 
with  the  contents  of  the  Letters  at  the  head  of  which  they  stand, 
their  most  natural  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  i.  13-18. 

§  6.  Were  the  Letters  originally  seven  distinct  Letters  addressed 
and  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches  ? 

On  various  grounds  we  have  concluded  that  the  Seven 
Letters  were  composed  by  our  author  before  the  time  of 
Domitian :  also  that  on  their  incorporation  into  the  Apocalypse 
they  were  re-edited  by  him  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  impend¬ 
ing  crisis,  by  changes  made  in  the  beginnings  to  bring  them  into 
closer  conformity  with  i.  14-18,  and  by  additions  such  as  iii.  10 
and  others  at  the  close  of  the  Letters,  as  ii.  7,  n,  17,  26-29,  iii* 
5-6,  10,  12-13,  21-22,  in  order  to  link  them  up  with  the  theme 
of  the  Book  as  a  whole — the  conflict  between  Christ  and  Caesar, 
Christianity  and  the  World  Power,  and  the  universal  martyrdom 
of  the  faithful  which  the  Seer  apprehended  as  a  result  of  this 
conflict. 

Now,  if  the  above  conclusions  are  valid,  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  conclude  further  that  these  Letters  were  actual  letters 
sent  separately  to  the  various  Churches,  and  are,  notwithstanding 
their  brevity,  comparable  in  this  respect  to  the  Pauline  Epp. 
In  default  of  independent  historical  materials  we  are  unable 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  most  of  the  details  relating  to  the  moral 
and  religious  life  in  the  Seven  Churches.  But  such  materials  are 
not  wholly  wanting.  Thus  we  know  that  the  Ignatian  Epistles  to 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Philadelphia  substantiate  certain  statements 
of  our  author  bearing  on  the  inner  life  of  these  Churches  (see  pp. 
48, 50, 52,  etc.).  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea  the  external 
evidence  is  fuller.  Thus  in  iii.  17-18  the  contrast  drawn  between 
the  deplorable  spiritual  condition  of  Laodicea  and  its  material 
and  intellectual  riches  cannot  be  accidental,  since  we  know  from 
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external  authorities  that  Laodicea  was  pre-eminent  in  these 
latter  respects.  But  the  Letter  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea  shows 
that  our  author  is  familiar  with  some  of  the  Christian  literature 
circulating  within  it — such  as  St.  Paul’s  Ep.  to  the  Colossians 
(see  note  on  p.  94  sq.),  which,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  directions, 
was  to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  Laodicea. 

My  hypothesis,  therefore,  that  the  Seven  Letters,  which 
originally  dealt  with  the  spiritual  conditions  of  these  Churches, 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  impending  world  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  the  Imperial  Cultus,  were  actually  sent 
to  their  respective  Churches,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 


n.  1-7.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  EPHESUS 

1.  tw  dyYcXu)  tu  cy  ’E^ccru)  eKKXrjortas.  The  city  of  Ephesus 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cayster.  In  many  inscriptions  it  is 
designated,  f)  Trpum;  /cat  p.eyL<TTr}  p.r)T  poTroXis  t rj<s  ’Acrta?.  It  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  greatest  emporium  in  Asia  (xiv.  24, 
ifnropLov  ovcra  ficyicrrov  twv  Kara  ttjv  'Acriav  ttjv  evros  tov  T avpov). 
Ephesus  was  the  centre  of  Roman  administration  in  Asia.  As 
the  Province  of  Asia  was  senatorial  the  governor  was  called  pro- 
consul  (Acts  xix.  38,  di/0v7rarot),  and  it  was  at  Ephesus  that  he 
was  bound  to  land  and  to  enter  on  his  office.  As  a  free  city  it 
had  a  board  of  magistrates  (aTpar^yot),  a  senate  (fiovXrj),  and  a 
popular  Assembly  (c/c/cA^crta).1  Under  the  Empire  the  power  of 
the  popular  Assembly,  which  in  earlier  days  had  really  held  the 
reins  of  power,  had  declined  until  its  chief  function  was  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Bills  submitted  by  the  Senate.  It  had  its  regular 
times  of  meeting,  but  no  extraordinary  meeting  could  be  sum¬ 
moned  except  by  the  Roman  officials.  The  business  of  the 
Assembly  was  apparently  managed  by  the  Town  Clerk  (ypap,p.a- 
revs  tt}s  ttoXco/s  or  r.  Sr/p-ov).  The  Senate,  which  in  pre-Roman 
days  had  been  elected  annually  by  the  citizens,  came  gradually, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  to  be  composed  of  a  body  of  distinguished 
citizens  chosen  for  life,  which  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a 
mere  tool  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Ephesus  was  the  Western 
terminus  of  the  great  system  of  Roman  roads — the  great  trade 
route  from  the  Euphrates  by  way  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  a 
second  from  Galatia  via  Sardis,  while  a  third  came  up  from  the 
south  from  the  Maeander  valley.  From  its  devotion  to  Artemis, 

1  Swete  (p.  lix)  states  that  there  were  three  assemblies :  a  council  {fiov\y) 
elected  from  the  six  tribes  into  which  the  population  was  divided  ;  a  senate 
{yepowla)  charged  with  the  finance  of  the  city  and  probably  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  as  well  as  with  the  care  of  the  public  monuments  ;  a  popular  assembly 
(ih'KXrjai a).  Each  had  its  ypaju/xaTeus. 
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Ephesus  appropriated  to  itself  the  title  Temple  Warden  (vea >ko- 
po?,  Acts  xix.  35).  But  this  word  took  on  an  additional  meaning, 
and  came  most  commonly  to  be  applied  to  a  city  as  a  warden  of 
a  temple  of  the  imperial  cultus.  The  Ephesian  Neocorate  is 
first  mentioned  on  coins  of  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  probably 
erected  to  Claudius  or  Nero,1  the  second  to  Hadrian,  and  the 
third  to  Severus.  A  2nd  century  inscription  (Wood,  App . 
Inscr.  vi.  6,  p.  50)  speaks  of  Ephesus  as  being  warden  of  two 
imperial  temples  as  well  as  of  that  of  Artemis  (81s  vtuKopo s  twv 
%ej3a <ttCjv  kcll  veojKopos  rrj<s  1  Apre/xiSos).  Ephesus  was  also  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  every  kind  of  cult  and  superstition.  Its  works  on  magic 
(*E</)€o-ia  ypdfxfxara)  were  notorious  throughout  the  world.  Now 
it  was  at  this  city  that  Paul  founded  a  Christian  Church  (50-55), 
whence  proceeded  a  movement  that  led  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  province  (Acts  xix.  10).  Though  of  very  secondary  import¬ 
ance  for  a  couple  of  decades,  it  must  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  70  a.d.  have  quickly  risen  into  a  position  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  and  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  the 
East.  Hence  it  is  rightly  named  first  in  i.  n,  ii.  1.  It  was  the 
home  of  St.  John  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century;  and  tradition 
states  that  not  only  were  Timothy  and  John,  but  also  the  Virgin 
Mary,  buried  at  Ephesus.  Judaizing  and  Gnostic  teachers  early 
showed  themselves  active,  as  we  may  infer  from  1  Tim.  i.  7  (0cW- 
tc§  ctvai  Ko/xoSiSdoTcaXoi),  iv.  1—3,  etc.,  and  Ignatius,  Ad  Ephes. 
vii.  i,  eiuiOacTLV  yap  rive?  SoAw  7r ovrjpti  to  ovo/xa  7T€pi</>€peiv,  aAAa 
Tiva  7rpd(TcrovTCS  ava£ia  Oeov *  005  Set  vp. as  a>s  Orjpi a  €kk\lv€Lv’  elcrly 
yap  Kvves  A.vo'owtcs,  \aOpo$r)KTaiy  ovs  Sei  vpas  <£vA.acr<7€<T0ai  oi'Tas 

SvcrOepaTrevTovs.  The  presence  of  such  elements  testified  to  the 
danger  of  schism.  See  the  articles  on  Ephesus  in  Hastings* 
D.B.}  and  the  E?icyc .  Bib .  with  the  literature  there  quoted. 

TdSe  Xcyei.  This  clause  occurs  eight  times  in  the  N.T.,  seven 
of  these  being  in  ii.  and  iii.  of  our  Book,  o&e  occurs  only  twice 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  This  sparing  use  has  been  observed 
also  in  the  YLoivr). 

6  KpaTwy  tous  eirra  aorepas  Iv  Ttj  8e|ia  aurou.  This  clause 
has  no  organic  connection  with  the  letter  to  the  Church  in 
Ephesus,  and,  moreover,  it  is  repeated  in  iii.  1  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  The  use  of  Kparwv,  which  here  means  to  hold 
fast,  while  in  i.  16,  iii.  1  we  have  is  strange.  In  the  case 
of  the  Son  of  Man  expresses  all  that  is  needed.  His 

character  is  a  guarantee  that  the  contains  the  KpartZv.  If 
it  were  a  man  that  was  in  question  here,  the  use  of  Kparety  (cf. 

1  The  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  some  time  before  5  B.C.  did  not  en¬ 
title  the  city  to  the  Neoccrate ;  for  it  was  not  an  independent  foundation, 
being  built  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  ;  and  it  was  a  dedica¬ 
tion  by  the  municipality  merely,  and  not  by  the  Synod  of  Asia  (KQivbv '  Acrias). 
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ii.  13,  vii.  1,  “to  lay  hold  of,”  xx.  2,  and  ii.  14,  15,  25,  iii.  11 
where  both  words  occur)  would  be  intelligible. 

6  Trcpnraiw  iv  /xeaw  t.  ^ttto,  Xux»awy  t.  xput™k‘  Christ’s 
vigilance  is  not  localized  but  coextensive  with  the  entire  Church. 
The  idea  of  the  Avakov  returns  in  ii.  5,  which  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  choice  of  the  above  title.  That  the  former  of  these 
two  divine  titles  was  added  by  our  author  when  editing  his  visions 
as  a  whole,  see  p.  25  sq.,  45  sq. 

2-3.  These  two  verses  appear  to  consist  of  three  couplets. 

2.  018a  ra  €pya  crou,  Kal  Toy  Korroy  icat  Trjy  u-rropioy^y  crou 

Kal  on  00  SJkt]  j3aaT<£crai  kcucous, 

Kal  ciTcipacras  rous  XeyoyTas  cauTous  dirocrnSAous  Kal  ouk  eicriy, 

Kal  cupcs  auTous  i|/cu$€^S‘ 

3.  kcu  UTTO|jioyT]y  ex^is  Kal  e(3aoTaaas  Sia  to  oyop.d  pou 

Kal  OU  K€KOTTtaK€S. 

Here  the  theme  is  ra  tpy a  o-ov.  These  consist  of  tov  kottov 
Kal  ttjv  virofxovrjv  o-ov.  These  two  subordinate  themes  are  then 
rehandled,  the  kottov  in  2bcd  and  the  vTrop.ovr)v  in  3ab.  There 
are  two  paronomasias  which  cannot  be  accidental :  tov  kottov  and 
ov  K€KOTTiaK€Sf  and  ov  $vvy  /3ao-raaa 1  and  ifiacTTacras, 

2.  The  phrase  oT8a  to,  epya  o-ov  recurs,  but  with  the  pronoun 
preceding  the  noun,  in  ii.  19,  iii.  1,  8,  15.  Abbott  ( Johannme 
Gram.,  pp.  414,  422,  601-607)  calls  the  latter  the  vernacular  or 
unemphatic  possessive.  In  ii.  19  we  have  a  combination  of 
both.  See  note.  018a.  Christ  knows  everything  (John  xxi.  17) 
— alike  the  good  (2-3,  6)  and  the  bad  (4-5)  qualities. 

Toy  Koiroy  Kal  Ttjy  uiropoyi^y  aou.  The  single  pronoun  links 
together  the  two  preceding  nouns.  These  two  are  the  works  of 
the  Church  in  Ephesus — its  severe  efforts  in  resisting  and  over¬ 
coming  false  teachers  (2bcd),  and  its  steadfast  endurance  on  behalf 
of  the  name  of  Christ  (3ab).  We  might  compare  1  Thess.  i.  3, 
pLinrjpLOvevovTes  vp.£)V  tov  Ipyov  ttj s  ttuttcods  Kal  tov  kottov  tt}<s  ayair 
Kal  t rjs  v7rop.ovrj<;  ttJs  cAttuSos,  but  here  K077-09  and  {>7 ropiovrj  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  and  not  subordinated  to  epyov.  kottos  with  its 
cognate  K07ridv  is  closely  associated  with  Christian  work  in  the 
N.T.  alike  in  our  text  (cf.  also  xiv.  13)  and  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  vTTQp.ovrj,  as  Trench  ( Synon .  19 1)  points  out,  is  used  to 
express  patience  in  respect  of  things,  but  p.aKpo6vpLia  in  respect  of 
persons.  But  the  patience  is  of  a  high  ethical  character.  “  In 
this  noble  word  vtt opLovy  there  always  appears  (in  the  N.T.)  a 
background  of  av8p€ la  (cf.  Plato,  Theaet .  177^,  where  avSpiKws 
v7ropL€Lvai  is  opposed  to  avav8poj<z  favyeiv) :  it  does  not  mark  merely 
the  endurance  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  the  brave  patience  with  which  the 
Christian  contends  against  the  various  hindrances,  persecutions, 
and  temptations  that  befall  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  inward 
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and  outward  world  ”  (Ellicott  on  i  Thess.  i.  3,  quoted  by  Trench, 
op .  city  p.  190). 

ofi  Surjj  Paor<£crat.  Svvrj  for  Swacrai  occurs  also  in  Mark  ix.  22, 
23 ;  Luke  xvi.  2.  Though  not  found  in  Attic  prose  it  is  found 
in  Attic  poetry.  The  intolerance  here  commended  is  of  evil¬ 
doers  who  claimed  to  be  apostles.  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  ii.  18) 
well  defines  vi ropovr}  as  the  knowledge  of  what  things  are  to  be 
borne  and  what  are  not  (i7TLcrTrjpirj  ifXfM€V€T€o)v  Kal  ovk  epyxcvcTeojv). 
The  need  of  testing  the  claims  of  itinerant  teachers  who  claimed 
to  be  prophets  and  apostles  was  early  felt :  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  20  sq.; 
1  John  iv.  1.  They  were  not  to  be  acknowledged  unless  they 
brought  with  them  “commendatory  letters”  (2  Cor.  iii.  1). 

That  the  Church  in  Ephesus  shunned  such  false  teachers  we 
learn  from  Ignatius,  Eph .  ix.  I,  eyvtov  7rapoSeucravTas  riv as 
ckc70€V,  c^orra 9  KaKtjv  StSa^rjv*  ov s  ovk  ctatrarc  onrcipai  cis  vp,as, 
fivcravTts  ra  a>ra  cts  to  p-r)  Trapahl^avOai  ra  o-7reipop,€va  vtt  aurojv. 

In  the  Didache  xi.  8,  10,  the  ultimate  test  of  such  teachers  was 
conformity  of  their  lives  with  that  of  Christ.  In  Hermas,  Mand. 
xi.  11-15,  the  two  types  of  teachers  are  contrasted,  and  in  xi.  16 
the  excellent  advice  is  given :  So/ap,a£c  ovv  aaro  rrjs  £u)rjs  kcu  tSv 
cpywv  rov  avOpoTrov  rov  Xiyovra  kavrov  7rv€vp,aro^>opov  etrat. 

kcu  iTreipaaas.  The  verb  points  to  some  definite  occasion. 
7mpa£eiv  may  be  compared  with  So/ap,d£€iv  in  1  John  iv.  1. 

rous  Xcyo^ras  caurous  airoaToXous  Kal  ouk  elaiv.  The  ovk  elcriv 
is  here  a  Hebraism  for  ovk  ovras.  (See  note  on  i.  5b-6,  p.  14  sq.) 

dTrocTToXous.  These  persons  have  been  identified  :  (1)  with  the 
Judaizers  sent  from  Jerusalem  (so  Spitta) :  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  13  sq. ; 
(2)  with  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul  or  even  St.  Paul  himself 
(Volkmar,  Volter,  Holtzmann3  (with  reservations)) ;  (3)  with  the 
Nicolaitans  in  6  (Bousset).  According  to  this  view,  6  resumes 

2.  This  explanation  appears  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  It 
also  rightly  differentiates  the  Ipya  in  2  (i.e.  the  vigorous  action 
against  the  false  teacher  and  the  endurance  under  affliction)  from 
the  7rpojTa  Ipya  in  5,  which  are  identical  with  the  aya7rrjv  .  .  . 

TrpwTiyv,  or  brotherly  love,  in  4.  The  Church  in  Ephesus 
still  hates,  6,  the  evil  members,  the  false  apostles  which  it  had 
tried  and  rejected. 

3.  This  verse  returns  to  the  positive  element  in  the  praise 
given  in  2  :  it  explains  rrjv  V7r o/iovyy  o-ov ,  and  refers  to  tov  kottov 
in  ov  k €koiticlk€s,  "  thou  hast  not  grown  weary.”  Here  we  have 
€)(€i5  Kal  Ifidcrracras  just  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  S1V/7  •••*<« 
€7T€tpacra5.  In  both  cases  an  ethical  characteristic  is  brought 
forward  which  had  manifested  itself  in  some  act  of  the  immediate 
past. 

4.  But,  though  the  Church  in  Ephesus  has  preserved  its 
moral  and  doctrinal  purity  and  maintained  an  unwavering  loyalty 
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in  trial,  it  has  lost  the  warm  love  which  it  had  at  the  beginning. 
The  love  here  referred  to  is  brotherly  love :  cf.  19;  Matt.  xxiv. 
1 2  (Sia  to  7r \y6vv6yvai  ryv  avofiiav  ij/vyijcrcTaL  y  aydiry  t&v  7toAAgjj'), 
and  2  John  5-6.  Some  scholars  see  in  our  text  a  reminiscence 
of  Jer.  ii.  2,  “the  love  of  thine  espousals,”  and  interpret  it  of 
the  love  to  God  and  Christ.  The  controversies  which  had  raged 
in  Ephesus  had  apparently  led  to  censoriousness,  factiousness, 
and  divisions  (cf.  Acts  xx.  29-30),  and  the  Church  had  lost  the 
enthusiastic  love  it  had  shown  in  the  days  of  Paul  (cf.  Acts  xx. 
37)- 

cx«  Kcn-a  aou.  Cf.  14,  20.  Is  this  an  echo  of  Matt.  v.  23, 
Mark  xi.  25  ? 

d+rjicas.  A  common  usage  of  this  verb  in  John  :  cf.  iv.  3, 
28,  52,  x.  12,  etc. 

5.  The  Church  in  Ephesus  is  bidden  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
declension  that  has  taken  place,  to  repent  and  do  the  works 
which  characterized  its  first  love.  As  Swete  remarks,  “  fivyfiovevc, 
fX€TavoTj<Tov)  TTOLr)<rov  answer  to  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
conversion.” 

fU'rjjxoi'eue  ouy.  Cf.  iii.  3. 

€t  8e  fir\j  Ipxofiat  <rot,  teat  Trjy  Aux^iay  <rou  ck  tou  tottou 

aurrjs  [edy  fir)  fi€Tcu'o^<rr]$].  Since  the  d  8c  fiy  here  declares  that 
if  the  Church  does  not  fulfil  the  triple  command  given  in  fivyfiovcvc 
.  .  .  teal  ficravoyerov  .  .  .  /cat  .  .  .  7 rooycrov,  judgment  will  ensue, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  clause  iav  fiy  ficTavoycry 5  is  really  a  weaker 
repetition  of  d  8c  p,y.  This  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  author’s  style. 
After  d  8c  /1 y  we  must  understand  /1 vyfiovcvu s  .  .  .  /cat  pLCTavoya-ci^ 
/cat  Troirjcrcis.  Accordingly  d  8c  fiy  or  ear  fiy  fieravoyo-ys  must  be 
excised  as  an  intrusion;  and  clearly  it  is  the  latter,  as  a  comparison 
of  ii.  5  and  ii.  16  shows.  The  necessity  for  this  excision  becomes 
obvious  if  we  compare  16  and  22  in  this  chapter,  where  we  have 
separately  the  two  constructions  occurring  in  this  verse.  In  the 
first  case  we  have  a  good  parallel  to  our  text  here ;  for  the  same 
sequence  of  ideas,  though  less  full ,  recurs  ficravoycrov  ovr*  d  8c  /07, 
cpxofiat  trot  ra^v,  *ai  TroXefiyo-v.  Here  there  is  no  otiose  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  conveyed  in  d  8c  fiy.  After  d  Sc  fiy  here  we 
have  only  to  supply  ficravoycrciq.  In  ii.  22  we  have  the  second 
possible  construction,  l8ov  fidWo)  avryv  ch  K.\ivyv  .  .  .  iav  fiy 
ficravoyo-ovcnv. 

When  the  interpolated  gloss  is  removed  we  find  that  5  con¬ 
sists  of  two  couplets,  the  second  of  which  is 

cl  he  fii),  epxofiat  <701, 

Kal  KU'rjaca  rrj^  \v\viav  crou  €K  tou  tottou  auTtjs. 

epxofiai  cm.  Cf.  ii.  16.  The  dative  here  may  be  the  dativus 
incommodi ,  or  an  incorrect  rendering  of  7)S,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  5  (so 
Blass,  Gram.  1 13).  epxofiai  <roi  refers  here  as  in  ii.  16  to  a  special 
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visitation  or  coming,  though  reference  to  the  final  judgment  is 
not  excluded.  epxeo-Oai  is  practically  used  as  equivalent  to 
iXevatcrda  throughout  the  Apocalypse. 

Kin]<j(i)  tt) v  Xuxytay  (tou,  i.e.  thy  Church.  Tnat  the  Ephesian 
Church  paid  heed  to  this  warning  for  the  time  being  we  learn 
from  the  Prologue  to  Ignatius’  Epistle  to  Ephesus,  where  he  calls 
it  afto/xa/captcrros  :  and  in  i.  i,  where  he  declares,  /xi/x^rai  ov tcs  0eov, 
ava£(D7rvpy(ravT€S  kv  at/xart  0eov,  to  (rvyytviKOV  Ipyov  .  .  .  a7rrjpTi<raT€. 

Again  in  xi.  2  he  expresses  the  wish  that  he  “may  be  found 
in  the  company  of  those  Christians  of  Ephesus  who,  moreover, 
were  ever  of  one  mind  with  the  apostles  in  the  power  of  Christ.” 
That  the  threat  in  our  text  implies  not  degradation  nor  removal 
of  the  Church  to  another  place,  but  destruction,  seems  obvious. 
Yet  Ramsay  (Letters,  243  sqq.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  threat  is  so 
expressed  as  to  mean  only  a  change  in  local  position,  and 
supports  this  interpretation  by  the  statement  that  “Ephesus  has 
always  remained  the  titular  head  of  the  Asian  Church,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus  still  bears  that  dignity,  though  he  no  longer 
resides  at  Ephesus  but  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum .”  Nothing  now 
remains  on  the  site  of  Ephesus  (i.e.  Ayasaluk  =  aytos  tfcoAdyos) 
save  a  railway  station  and  a  few  huts. 

6.  The  Seer  modifies  the  severe  criticism  in  4-5  by  bringing 
forward  the  redeeming  characteristic  in  the  Ephesian  Church, 
that  they  hated  the  deeds  which  Christ  also  hated. 

Td  epya  tuv  NiKoXanw.  These  Nicolaitans  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  (i.  26.  3,  iii.  n.  1)  and  Hippolytus 
(Philos,  vii.  36),  who  was  dependent  on  Irenaeus,  with  the 
followers  of  Nicolaus  the  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Tertullian  speaks  apparently  of  a  second  sect  (Praesc.  Haer .  33, 
Adv .  Marc .  i.  29,  De  Pudicitia ,  19),  but  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxv.) 
deals  with  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  our  text.  In  Clem. 
Alex.  (ii.  20.  1 18,  iii.  4.  25),  the  Constit.  Apost.  (vi.  8,  ol  vvv 
ij/€v$(i>vvpLoi  NiKoXamu),  and  Victorinus  an  attempt  was  not  un¬ 
naturally  made  to  show  that  the  derivation  of  this  immoral  sect 
from  one  of  the  seven  Deacons  was  an  error.  According  to 
Clement,  Nicolaus  taught  on  napaxprjcrOaL  rrj  crapKL  Sc?,  and 
according  to  Hippolytus  (Philos,  viii.  36),  Ni/coAaos  .  .  .  cSiS- 
a <tk€v  a$ia<f)op(av  /3lov  tc  /cat  /3pu><T€(o<;.  A  comparison  of  the  text 
here  with  ii.  15-16  leads  to  an  identification  of  the  Nicolaitans 
and  the  Balaamites  not  only  on  the  ground  of  our  text,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  roughly  etymological  equivalents, 
though  Heumann  (Act.  Erudit.,  1712,  p.  179)  urged  this  as  a 
ground  for  regarding  the  names  as  allegorical  and  not  historical. 
That  is,  Balaam  =  DV  V^a  =  uhe  hath  consumed  the  people”  (a 
derivation  found  in  Sanh.  105%  where  Dy  Tihl  is  an  alternative 
reading),  while  Ni/<dAaos  =  i/t/ca  Xad^.  Such  a  play  on  the  etymo- 
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logy  of  words  is  thoroughly  Semitic.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no 
exact  equivalent  to  vlkclv  in  Hebrew.  Hence  the  above  can 
stand.  Furthermore  a  comparison  of  ii.  14  and  ii.  20,  which 
shows  that  the  Balaamites  and  the  followers  of  Jezebel  were 
guilty  of  exactly  the  same  vices,  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  latter  were  a  branch  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

The  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  then,  are  those  given  in 
ii.  14,  20.  They  transgress  the  chief  commands  issued  by  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  29). 

7.  6  ous  dicoucrdTto  kt\.  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  1 5,  xiii.  9,  43  ; 
Mark  iv.  9,  23,  etc.  This  formula  introduces  the  promise  to 
him  that  overcomes  in  the  first  three  messages  and  closes  it  on 
the  last  four.  Here  the  speaker  turns  from  the  individual 
Church  to  the  whole  Christian  community.  Since  the  Book  as 
a  whole  was  written  to  be  read  in  public  worship,  such  a  larger 
reference  was  conceivable  in  and  for  itself. 

This  clause,  which  occurs  seven  times, — once  in  each  Letter, 
— seems  to  have  been  added  by  the  Seer  when  he  incorporated 
the  Seven  Letters  in  an  edition  of  his  visions.  The  seven 
eschatological  promises,  ii.  7b,  nb,  i7b,  26-27,  iii.  5,  12,  21, 
appear  to  have  been  added  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  phrase  as 
7r aaai  al  iKKXrjatcLi  in  ii.  23  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

to  w€ujia.  Cf.  the  closing  words  of  all  the  Letters ;  also 
xiv.  13,  xix.  10,  xxii.  17.  The  Spirit  here  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  inspires  the  prophets,  but  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  since 
in  ii.  1  Christ  is  the  Speaker.  The  Spirit  here  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  seven  spirits  in  iii.  1  [i.  4],  iv.  5. 

tw  yiicwm  .  .  .  toG  0€ou.  Added  probably  by  our  author 
when  he  edited  the  visions  as  a  whole  (see  p.  45). 

tw  yiKwm  Swaw  auTw.  We  have  here  a  well-known  Hebraism. 
Cf.  LXX  of  Josh.  ix.  12,  ovtol  oi  aproi  .  .  .  i<f><i)$id(rdr)fA€v  avrovs.  It 
is  found  sporadically  in  the  K oivrj,  but  the  KoivtJ  usage  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  explain  the  frequency  and  variety  of  the  Hebraisms 
in  our  author.  For  the  occurrence  of  this  idiom  elsewhere  in 
the  N.T.,  see  John  vi.  39,  vii.  38,  x.  35  sq.,  xv.  2-5,  xvii.  2  ; 
1  John  ii.  24,  27  :  cf.  Abbott,  Gram.  32  sq.,  309.  In  ii.  26, 
6  vlkC)v  .  .  .  Swcrw  auTtp  is  more  Hebraistic  than  the  expression 
in  ii.  7.  vLKav  is  a  word  characteristic  of  our  author,  and  is  used 
of  the  faithful  Christian  warrior  in  ii.  11,  17,  26,  iii.  5,  12,  2ia, 
xii.  11,  xv.  2,  xxi.  8  ;  of  Christ  Himself  in  iii.  2ib,  v.  5,  xvii.  14. 
In  the  remaining  passages  it  is  without  this  moral  significance, 
vi.  2,  xi.  7,  xiii.  7.  It  is  found  once  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
six  times  in  1  John.  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  only  four  times. 
Cf.  1  Enoch  1.  2.  The  word  viKav  implies  that  the  Christian 
life  is  a  warfare  from  which  there  is  no  discharge,  but  it  is  a 
warfare,  our  author  teaches,  in  which  even  the  feeblest  saint  can 
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prove  victorious.  But  the  word  vikolv  is  not  used  in  our  author 
of  every  Christian,  but  only  of  the  martyr  who,  though 
apparently  overcome  in  that  he  had  to  lay  down  his  life,  yet  was 
in  very  truth  the  one  who  overcame,  “as  I  also  have  overcome,” 
saith  Christ,  iii.  21  (cf.  John  xvi.  33).  The  participle  t<J>  vik&vti 
is  here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  author,  influenced  by  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  participle,  which  can  have  a  perfect  sense  or  imperfect 
as  the  context  requires  (see  p.  202  n.).  In  our  author  6  vi/cujv  = 
o  vtviKrjKus.  This  warfare  which  faithfulness  entails  may  be 
illustrated  from  4  Ezra  vii.  127  sq.,  “And  he  answered  me  and 
said :  This  is  the  condition  of  the  contest  which  every  man  who 
is  born  upon  earth  must  wage,  that  if  he  be  overcome  he  shall 
suffer  as  thou  hast  said ;  but,  if  he  be  victorious,  he  shall  receive 
what  I  have  said.” 

.  .  .  ^aycti'  €K  too  |uXou  Ttjs  S<*>rjs.  Sc ocrw  .  .  .  <£ayc iv 
is  a  frequent  construction  in  our  author,  occurring  in  all  eleven 
times.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  found  four  times,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  N.T.  twenty  times.  Personal  victory  over  evil  is  the 
condition  without  which  none  can  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  With 
our  text  we  may  compare  xxii.  14.  Test.  Levi  xviii.  n,  /cal 
8(L(T€  1  rots  aytots  <f>aytiv  c/c  tov  £vAov  t?}s  £0)17$  •  I  Enoch  xxiv.  4, 
kgu  rjv  iv  avTOis  StvSpov  o  ooScVorc  &o‘<frpa.v  pai  /cat  ovScts  Irepos 
avroiv  €v<f>pavOrjy  /cat  ovStv  trtpov  opoiov  aoTw.  o crprjv  ct^ev  €vw<$€- 
c rrepav  7ravTcov  apcoptartav,  /cat  Ta  <f>vX\a  avrov  /cat  to  av0os  /cat  to 
SeySpov  ov  <f>0w€i  €t?  tov  ataiva  :  XXV.  4,  /cat  tov  to  to  8ev8pov  evuiSias, 
/cat  ov8ep ta  crap£  i£ovcriav  aif/acrdai  a vtov  pc-XP1 
Kpiaaas  .  .  .  tot€  StKatots  /cat  ocrtots  So^o-CTat :  5,  6  Kapiros  avrov 

TOLS  €k\€KTOLS  €IS  £tO T]V  €tS  fiopaV,  KCLl  p€Ta<f)VT€vO'q(T€TaL  €V  T07TO) 

ayta/  7rapa  tov  oikov  tov  6 tov .  Thus  as  early  as  the  2nd 
cent.  b.c.  it  was  held  that  the  tree  of  life  would  be  transferred 
to  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem — not  apparently  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  but  the  earthly  Jerusalem  cleansed  from  all 
iniquity.  That  the  earthly  Jerusalem  should  give  place  to  the 
Heavenly  in  this  connection  was  inevitable.  But  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  ideas  is  of  supreme  importance  as  it  prepares  the 
way  for  the  conception  of  our  Seer,  who  places  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  street  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  (xxii.  2).  That  this 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  which  belongs  the  tree  of  life  (ii.  7, 
xxii.  2),  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  on  the 
present  earth  before  the  Final  Judgment,  and  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  descend  from  the 
new  heaven  to  the  new  earth  after  the  Final  Judgment  and 
become  the  everlasting  abode  of  the  blessed,  I  have  shown  at 
some  length  in  the  Introd.  to  xx.  4-xxii. 

toG  |uXou  rfjs  £wris.  Cf.  xxii.  2,  14.  The  tree  of  life  is  the 
symbol  for  immortality  in  our  author.  None  can  eat  of  it  save 
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those  who  have  proved  victorious  in  the  strife  with  sin  and  evil. 
The  £v\ov  rrjs  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  v8u>p 
rrj%  The  latter  is  a  free  gift  (xxii.  17,  xxi.  6),  given  without 

money  and  without  price  to  every  one  that  thirsteth  for  it.  It 
symbolizes  the  divine  graces  of  forgiveness  and  truth  and  light, 
etc.  (cf.  vii.  17).  If  a  man  is  faithful  to  the  obligations  entailed 
by  these  graces  he  becomes  a  victor  (vlkwv)  in  the  battle  of  life, 
and  thus  wins  the  right  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  is,  he  enters 
finally  on  immortality.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (iv.  10,  13,  14), 
on  the  other  hand,  only  the  one  symbol  is  used — “the  water  of 
life,”  and  this  is  given  a  significance  that  embraces  the  two 
symbols  used  by  our  author. 

tu  TrapaSeicro)  toG  OcoG.  In  our  author  Paradise  has  become 
equivalent  to  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  descend  from 
heaven  before  the  Final  Judgment  to  become  the  seat  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom.  In  Luke  xxiii.  43  it  is  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  departed,  and  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4  it  is  identified  with  the 
third  heaven  or  with  part  of  it.  On  some  of  the  other  meanings 
assigned  to  it  and  the  localities  identified  with  it,  see  my 
Eschatology 2,  244,  291  sq.,  316-318,  357,  473  sq. 


8-11.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  SMYRNA. 

8.  iv  l/jwpnrj.  The  ancient  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed 
early  in  the  6th  cent.  b.c.  and  refounded  on  a  new  site  under 
the  Diadochoi  by  Lysimachus  (301-281  b.c.).  It  has  continued 
from  that  date  to  the  present  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna  proved  itself  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome 
from  the  period  that  Rome  began  to  intervene  in  Eastern  affairs 
and  before  it  had  established  its  claim  to  world  supremacy.  It 
openly  supported  Rome  against  Mithridates,  Carthage,  and  the 
Seleucid  kings.  As  early  as  195  b.c.  (Tac.  Ann .  iv.  56)  it 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  Rome.  Lying  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  great  roads  leading  across  Lydia  from  Phrygia  and 
the  east,  and  forming  the  maritime  outlet  for  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Hermus  valley,  it  became  wealthy  and  prosperous.  It  was 
an  assize  town,  and  one  of  the  cities  bearing  the  name  firp-ponoXu;. 
With  Ephesus  and  Pergamum  it  strove  for  the  title  7rpwT7)  *Acrias 
— a  strife  which  continued  till  it  was  settled  by  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  (Philostr.  Op.  231.  24,  ed.  Kayser);  and  of  all  the 
Asiatic  cities  that  in  a.d.  26  contended  for  the  right  of  erecting 
a  temple  to  Tiberius,  Livia  and  the  Senate,  it  alone  secured  this 
privilege  and  could  henceforth  claim  the  Imperial  Neocorate. 
A  second  Neocorate  was  accorded  to  it  by  Hadrian  (see,  how* 
ever,  Lightfoot,  Ignatius ,  i.  467)  and  a  third  by  Severus.  Of  the 
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power  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  Smyrna  notice  will  be  taken.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna  the  N.T.  gives  no 
information.  According  to  Vita  Polycarpi>  2,  St.  Paul  visited 
Smyrna  on  his  way  to  Ephesus.  According  to  Acts  xix.  10, 
“  All  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  God.”  See 
the  Bible  Dictionaries  on  “  Smyrna,”  and  Ramsay,  Letters ,  in  loc . 

6  rrpojTos  Kal  6  eayaro%.  Repeated  from  i.  17* 

os  eyeVero  ycKpos  Kal  cJrjaeK.  These  words  also  go  back  to 
i.  17  sq.,  Kal  eyevofxrjv  veKpos,  Kal  iSov  elpl  eU  tovs  atwvas  tcjv 
al(t)v<Dv.  Compare  the  demonic  caricature  in  the  case  of  the 
Antichrist :  xiii.  14,  os  ey^ei  rrjv  7rX rjyrjv  Tijs  fJiaxaLprjs  Kal  e^rjaev. 
The  word  e^rjo-ev  refers  to  Christ’s  resurrection  :  cf.  Rom.  xiv.  9, 
Xpto'ros  anedavey  Kal  ef^crev  iva  Kal  vtKpwv  Kal  ovt(ov  Kvpuvcry 7. 
This  part  of  the  title,  os  eyeVe to  vck^os  Kal  e^rjo-e v,  points  forward 
to  lod,  yivov  7rto-ros  &Xpi  Oavarov  Kal  Swcrw  crot  tov  aretpavov  tt}$ 
^a)^s.  The  divine  title,  6  7rpojTos  Kal  6  eo-yaTo s,  seems  to  have 
been  added  by  our  author  when  editing  his  visions  as  a  whole. 
See  p.  45  sq. 

9-10.  These  two  verses  constitute  three  stanzas :  the  first 
verse  constituting  the  first  stanza  of  three  lines  and  the  second 
verse  two  stanzas  of  three  lines  and  two  respectively. 

9.  oi8d  aou  TYjy  SXtif/U'  •  •  •  dXXd  TrXouaios  et.  The  un- 
emphatic  or  vernacular  use  of  the  pronoun  here  throws  the 
emphasis  on  the  context,  “I  know  the  affliction  and  poverty  thou 
endurest,  but  thou  art  not  poor  but  rich.”  With  this  we  may 
contrast  the  words  addressed  to  Laodicea,  iii.  17,  Xcycis  on 
H\ov<ri6s  ci/u,  .  .  .  Kal  ovk  otSas  on  <rv  el  6  .  .  .  irruiyo^.  On  the 
combination  of  material  poverty  and  spiritual  riches  cf.  2  Cor. 
vi.  10,  <k  7TT0)X0t,  7 roAXok  Sc  7 rAoim^ovrcs  :  Jas.  ii.  5,  ov\  6  Oeos 
c^cXcfaro  rovs  tttoj^ovs  t<3  koct/xo)  7r\ovo'iov<:  ev  ttu rrei :  also  Luke 
xii.  21  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  The  poverty  of  the  Christians  in 
Smyrna  appears  to  be  due  at  all  events  in  part  to  the  despoiling 
of  their  goods  by  the  Jewish  and  pagan  mobs  :  cf.  Heb.  x.  34, 
TTjv  ap7rayr)v  twv  {nrapxovTcov  u/xtuv  p.era  \apa<;  7rpo(reSe$a(rOe, 

TYjy  f3Xacr<j>r]juav  ck  iw  Xcyo^w  ’looBaious  ekai  cauTOus.  Here 
ck  means  “proceeding  from.”  Hence  John  iii.  25  is  not  a  true 
parallel.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christians  at 
Smyrna  is  unmistakable  from  the  context.  The  Jews  were 
strong  at  Smyrna,  and  had  maintained  in  practice  their  position 
as  a  distinct  people  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens  till  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  as  an  inscription  ( CIG .  3148,  oi  7rorc  TouSaToi) 
shows,  though  they  had  legally  ceased  to  be  so  at  70  a.d. 
From  other  sources  we  know  of  their  hostility  to  the  Christians. 
Justin  (Dial,  xvi.  11,  xlvii.  15,  xcvi.  5,  etc.)  charges  the  Jews 
generally  with  cursing  in  their  synagogues  those  that  believed  on 
Christ;  and  Tertullian  with  instigating  the  persecution  of  the 
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Christians  ( Scorp .  10,  “  Synagogas  Judaeorum,  fontes  perse- 
cutionum  ”) :  cf.  Euseb.  H.E.  v.  16.  And  this  hostility  was  no 
doubt  aggravated  by  the  accession  of  converts  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  a  fact  which  is  attested  in  Ignatius  (Ad  Smyrn.  i.  2, 
€t?  rovs  aytov5  Kai  7rtorrovs  avrov,  citc  iv  'lovSaiois  citc  iv  lOvtcriv). 
In  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  this  enmity  of  the  Jews  was 
exhibited  in  an  almost  incredible  degree;  for  they  joined  (xii.  2) 
with  the  pagans  in  accusing  Polycarp  of  hostility  to  the  State 
religion ,  crying  out  “with  ungovernable  wrath  and  with  a  loud 
shout :  *  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians, 
the  puller  down  of  our  gods,  who  teacheth  numbers  not  to 
sacrifice  nor  to  worship  9  99  (6  twv  7jp,€Te'pu)v  Ocwv  KaOaLpirrj 5,  6 
7ToAA()V5  8l8dor/<(l)V  /XT)  Ov€LV  TrpOfTKWiiv). 

These  Jews,  moreover,  joined  with  the  pagans  in  demanding 
from  the  Asiarch  and  chief  priest  Philip  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
and  were  especially  active  (although  it  was  the  Sabbath  day)  in 
collecting  timber  and  faggots  with  a  view  to  burning  Polycarp 
alive  (/AaXioTa  ‘IovScuW  7rpo0vpuo* ?,  a>5  c0O5  avro  15,  cis  ravra  virovp- 
yovvrwv)  (op.  cit.  xiii.  1).  Later  in  the  Decian  persecution  the 
Jews  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  martyrdom  of  Pionius,  which, 
too,  took  place  on  the  Sabbath  (Act.  Pion .  3).  In  our  text  the 
Jews  are  charged  with  blaspheming  Christ  and  His  followers  as 
they  had  done  in  the  earliest  days  of  Paul's  preaching  in  Asia 
Minor  (Acts  xiii.  45,  01  ’IovSaun  .  .  .  avTcAcyov  Tot 5  V7ro  navAou 
AaAov/xo'ots  /3\a<T<f>y]pLovvT€s).  But  the  Christians  are  reminded 
that  these  Jews  are  Jews  in  name  only — after  the  flesh  and  not 
after  the  spirit:  cf.  Rom.  ii.  28,  ov  yap  6  Iv  t<3  <£avep<3  *Iov8ato5 
l(TTLV  .  .  .  aAA*  6  iv  TW  KpvnTM  *IovSat05,  Kat  7T€pLTOp,r}  KapSias  iv 
nvevp.aTi  ov  ypa/x/xart :  Gal.  vi.  1 5  sq.  The  true  Jews  are  those 
who  have  believed  in  Christ,  and  thereby  won  a  legitimate  claim 
to  the  name  and  spiritual  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jews.  The 
fact  that  our  author  attaches  a  spiritual  significance  of  the 
highest  character  to  the  name  *IovSato5  shows  that  he  is  himself 
a  Jewish  Christian.  In  such  a  connection  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
would  have  used  the  term  ’Io-par/AtV^s  (cf.  i.  47),  whereas  he 
represents  the  ’IouSatoi  as  specifically  and  essentially  the 
opponents  of  Christianity.  See  VVestcott,y^«,  p.  ix  sq. 

Kai  ouk  eio-iv.  On  this  Hebraism  for  Kal  ovk  ovtwv  see  note 
on  i.  5-6. 

crurnywyT)  tou  laram.  Cf.  iii.  9.  The  Jews  were,  as  their 
actions  showed,  a  Synagogue  of  Satan  though  they  claimed  to  be 
a  Synagogue  of  the  Lord  :  Swaywy y  rov  Kvpiov  (Num.  xvi.  3 
(S’).  xx.  4,  xxvi.  9  (my),  xxxi.  16.  Cf.  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  18, 
crvvaycoyas  ocrioiv).  The  nobler  word  iKKXrjo-ia  was  chosen  by  the 
Church  as  a  self-designation,  arvvayuyr)  being  used  only  once  in 
the  N.T.  of  a  Christian  assembly  (Jas.  ii.  2).  avvayioyrj  was 
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gradually  abandoned  to  the  Jews,  and  thus  we  find  such  an 
expression  as  crwaywyi)  tov  Varava  in  this  Book,  which  was  almost 
the  latest  in  the  Canon. 

10.  The  persecution  with  which  the  Church  is  here 
threatened  shows  that  the  Jews  are  acting  in  concert  with  the 
heathen  authorities.  Spitta  suggests  that  the  term  SiafioXos  (cf. 
xii.  io,  6  KdTrjytDp  rwv  aSeXtjiiov  rjfji(ov)  is  here  chosen  in  order  to 
recall  the  calumnies  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians.  But  in 
that  case  we  should,  as  Diisterdieck  observes,  expect  o-wayuyrj  tov 
SiafioXov  in  9. 

ujicjy.  For  the  partitive  genitive  used  as  an  object,  cf. 
Matt,  xxiii.  34;  2  John  4.  In  Rev.  xi.  9;  John  xvi.  17,  we 
have  it  used  as  the  subject. 

ci$  ^uXaKTjy  iva  TrcipaaGrjTc.  This  phrase  defines  the  character 
of  the  trial  awaiting  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  and  therefore  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  ^ipao-OrjTc.  ? rcipd^eiv  and  7reipacr//«ds 
in  iii.  10  refer  to  the  demonic  attacks  which  are  to  befall  all  the 
unbelievers  on  the  earth,  but  which  cannot  affect  those  who  have 
been  sealed :  see  vii.  2-4  (notes) ;  for  the  sealing  has  secured 
them  against  such  attacks.  But  in  the  present  verse  Trtipd&iv 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  testing  by  persecution.  Against  such 
7T£ipa(r/ids  Christ  does  not  shield  His  own :  rather  they  must  face 
it  and  be  faithful  under  it  even  unto  death  (iod). 

0\i\Jay  Yjjxepwv'  Se'ica.  The  round  number  here  points  to  a 
short  period:  cf.  Dan.  i.  12,  14.  The  number  is  used  in  this 
sense  also  in  Gen.  xxiv.  55;  Num.  xi.  19.  See  in  Pirke  Aboth, 
v.  1-9,  on  the  various  things  connected  with  the  number  10. 

moros  axpi  0a v&tou.  Here  the  supreme  trial  of  martyrdom 
is  referred  to:  cf.  xii.  II,  ovk  rjyaTTrjo-av  t rjv  ^j/vgrjv  avriov  agpi 
Zavarov :  Heb.  xii.  4,  ov7rw  p.tXPLS  oXpxxTO^  qlvtikclt :  also 
Phil.  ii.  8. 

tok  arifyavov  ttjs  £wrjs.  The  figure  appears  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  wreath  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  games.  Cf.  1  Cor. 
ix.  25  ;  Phil.  iii.  14;  2  Tim.  ii.  5;  1  Pet.  v.  4  (roy  apiapavrivov 
Tq 9  Soirjs  (Trifyavov).  Smyrna  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (vi. 
14.  3,  cited  by  Encyc.  Bib .  4662),  famous  for  its  games.  In  the 
Test.  Benj.  iv.  1  we  have  the  oldest  reference  to  such  crowns  in 
Jewish  literature:  cf.  Jas.  i.  12;  Asc.  Isa.  vii.  22,  viii.  26,  ix. 
10-13,  etc.;  Herm.  Sim.  viii.  2,  3;  Polycarp,  Ad  Phil \  i.  1 ; 
Martyr .  Polyc.  xvii.  1.  But  it  is  possible,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Dieterich,  Nekyia ,  41-45;  Volz,  344 ;  Gressmann,  Ursprung  d. 
Israel  jud .  Eschal  no,  that  these  symbols  are  derived  from 
heavenly  beings.  Thus  in  2  Enoch  xiv.  2  the  sun  is  represented 
as  adorned  with  a  crown  of  glory ;  similarly  in  3  Bar.  vi.  1  with 
a  crown  of  fire.  Dieterich  (op.  cit .,  p.  41)  states  that  in  works  of 
art  the  Greek  deities  were  very  frequently  represented  with 
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crowns  of  light  or  nimbuses  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  that  the  nimbuses  in  works  of  ancient  Christian  art 
were  derived  from  this  source.  These  crowns  are  naturally 
associated  with  the  blessed  when  once  these  are  conceived  as 
clothed  in  light :  cf.  p.  183  sqq.  The  genitive  tt}s  £0 orjs  is  there¬ 
fore,  as  Bousset  suggests,  probably  to  be  taken  not  epexegeti- 
cally  as  “the  crown  which  consists  in  life,”  but  as  “the  crown 
which  belongs  to  the  eternal  life.”  As  the  tree  of  life  (cf.  ii. 
7  note,  xxii.  2,  14)  is  a  symbol  of  the  blessed  immortality 
in  Christ,  so  the  crown  of  life  appears  to  symbolize  its  full 
consummation. 

11.  6  .  .  .  €KJc\T](7taiS*  Cf.  7a. 

llb.  Like  7b,  1 7bcd,  26-28,  iii.  5,  12,  21,  this,  too,  is  probably 
an  editorial  addition  of  our  author.  Here  the  addition  is 
unhappy,  for  it  comes  in  the  form  of  an  anti-climax  after  the 
great  promise  in  ioe. 

6  yuccu*'  ou  fxr)  dSuojGrj.  ov  fxrj  with  the  future  or  aorist  con¬ 
stitutes  “the  most  definite  form  of  a  negative  assertion  about 
the  future”  (Blass,  Gram .  209).  ov  fxrj  is  always  (15  times) 
followed  by  the  aorist  subjunctive  in  our  author  except  in 
xviii.  14,  which  is  not  from  his  hand :  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  it 
is  followed  by  the  indicative  once  out  of  every  seven  or  eight 
times ;  in  classical  Greek  the  present  subjunctive  is  also  found. 
This  construction  is  frequent  in  the  N.T. — in  all  about  96  times, 
but  rare  in  non-literary  papyri.  Moulton  (Prol.  190  sqq.)  tries 
to  show,  notwithstanding,  that  the  N.T.  and  the  papyri  are  here 
in  harmony. 

d8uo|0rj  ck.  a$LK€iv  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  “to  hurt” 
in  our  author:  see  xxii.  ri,  note.  The  agent  or  instrument  is 
expressed  by  ck  after  a  passive  verb.  Cf.  iii.  18,  ix.  2,  18,  xviii.  1. 
In  this  promise  there  may  be  a  reference  to  10,  y Lvov  7ricnros  d^/H 
Oavarov.  He  that  is  ready  to  submit  to  physical  death  for  his 
faith  will  not  be  affected  by  the  second  death. 

toO  Gaydrov  toC  ScuTepou.  Cf.  xx.  6  [14],  xxi.  8,  where  this 
expression  is  explained.  This  is  a  Rabbinic  expression.  Thus, 
in  the  Jerus.  Targum  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  6  we  have,  “  Let  Reuben 
live  in  this  age  and  not  die  the  second  death  (m'in  wmon) 
whereof  the  wicked  die  in  the  next  world.”  Targ.  on  Jer. 
li.  39,  57,  “Let  them  die  the  second  death  and  not  live  in  the 
next  world”;  on  Isa.  xxii.  r4,  “This  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven 
you  till  ye  die  the  second  death  ”;  also  on  Isa.  lxv.  6,  15 ;  Sota, 
35a  (on  Num.  xiv.  37),  “they  died  the  second  (?)  death”  (nJVD 
rmtr'D).  See  Wetstein  for  further  examples.  The  idea  is  found 
also  in  Philo,  De  Praem .  et  Poen.  ii.  419,  Oavarov  yap  Strrov  et8os, 
to  fiev  Kara  to  reOvavai  ...  to  8c  Kara  to  arroOvrjO'Kf.LV ,  o  Sr)  kokov 
7ravT<o5.  Though  the  expression  is  not  found  in  1  Enoch  the 
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idea  probably  is  in  xcix.  n,  cviii.  3,  where  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  are  said  to  be  slain  in  Sheol,  though  their  annihilation  is 
not  implied  thereby. 


12-17.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN 
PERGAMUM. 

12.  rrjs  iv  ncpydfiu.  This  city  appears  as  rj  Hipyap.0^  in 
Xenophon  and  Pausanias,  but  as  THpyap.ov  in  Strabo,  Polybius, 
Appian,  and  most  other  writers.  The  latter  is  the  usual  form 
also  in  the  inscriptions.  Pergamum  was  a  Mysian  city,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Caicus, 
and  lay  between  two  streams  which  fell  into  the  Caicus  about 
4  miles  distant.  The  earliest  city  was  built  on  a  hill,  1000  feet 
high,  which  became  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  and  many  of  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  later  city.  Though  a  city  of  some  import¬ 
ance  in  the  5th  cent.  b.c.  its  greatness  dates  from  the  3rd,  when 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Attalids,  the  first  of  whom  to 
assume  the  title  of  king  was  Attalus  1.  in  241  b.c.  The  last  of 
this  dynasty — Attalus  111. — bequeathed  his  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  Phrygia  Magna,  to  the  Romans.  At  this  date  this 
kingdom  embraced  “all  the  land  on  this  side  the  Taurus,”  and 
was  constituted,  with  the  above  exception,  as  the  Province  of 
Asia  by  the  Romans,  with  Pergamum  as  its  official  capital. 
Pergamum  was  famed  for  its  great  religious  foundations  in 
honour  of  Zeus  Soter,1  Athena  Nikephoros,  whose  temple 
crowned  the  Acropolis,  Dionysos  Kathegemon,  and  Asklepios 
Soter.2  Of  these  the  cult  of  Asklepios  was  the  most  distinctive 
and  celebrated.  It  was  the  Lourdes  of  the  Province  of  Asia, 
and  the  seat  of  a  famous  school  of  medicine.  Thus  Galen  (. De 
Compos .  Med .  ix.)  writes :  eiwOacnv  7to\Aol  .  .  .  iv  tu>  /?tu>  Xcyav* 
fxa  tov  iv  Uepyapaa  * AcrKXrjTnov ,  fxa  rrjv  iv  *E0ccro)  *ApT€puv ,  pi  a  tov 
iv  AcA<£ot5  * A7r6\\a)vay  and  Philostratus  ( Vita  Apollonii ,  iv.  34), 
uxnrep  r)  *Acria  €t9  to  Uipyapiov ,  ootco?  cis  to  Upov  tovto  £vve<f)oiTa 
fj  KprjTTj  (both  passages  quoted  by  Wetstein) :  Mart.  ix.  17, 
“  Pergameo  .  .  .  deo.” 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  our  author  the  most  important 
cult  was  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  was  established  in 
Pergamum — as  the  chief  city  of  the  province — in  29  b.c.,  where 
a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome  by  the  Provincial 

1  Many  scholars  have  sought  to  explain  d  0p6vos  tov  Xarava  by  the  gigantic 
altar  erected  on  a  huge  platform  800  feet  above  the  city  to  Zeus  Soter  in 
commemoration,  it  is  believed,  of  the  victory  of  Attalus  over  the  Galatai. 

2  Other  scholars  have  found  in  the  phrase  in  the  preceding  note  a  reference 
to  the  worship  of  Asklepios,  because  the  serpent  (i.e,  Satan  :  cf.  xii.  9)  was 
universally  associated  with  him. 
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Synod  (Kotvov  ’Aorta?);1  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37,  where  Tiberius 
refers  to  the  founding  of  this  temple  to  Augustus  and  Rome  by 
Pergamum.  No  such  foundation  was  officially  recognized  in 
Asia  unless  it  was  made  by  the  Synod  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  Thus  Pergamum  won  the  honour  of  the 
Neocorate  before  Smyrna,  which  did  not  obtain  it  till  26  b.c.,  and 
Ephesus,  which  was  not  so  honoured  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  A  second  temple  was  built  in  Pergamum  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  and  a  third  in  honour  of  Severus.  The  imperial  cult  had 
thus  its  centre  at  Pergamum ;  and  as  the  imperial  cult  was  the 
keystone  of  the  imperial  policy,  Pergamum  summed  up  in  itself 
the  intolerable  offence  and  horror  that  such  a  cult,  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  which  was  synonymous  with  loyalty  to  Empire,  provoked 
in  the  mind  of  our  author.  It  is  here  and  nowhere  else  that  we 
are  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  startling  phrase,  6  0poVo?  tov 
Varava,  in  1 3.  Behind  the  city  in  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  arose  a  huge 
conical  hill,  1000  feet  high,  covered  with  heathen  temples  and 
altars,  which  in  contrast  to  “  the  mountain  of  God,”  referred  to 
in  Isa.  xiv.  13  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  16,  and  called  “the  throne  of 
God  ”  in  1  Enoch  xxv.  3,  appeared  to  the  Seer  as  the  throne  of 
Satan,  since  it  was  the  home  of  many  idolatrous  cults,  but  above 
all  of  the  imperial  cult,  which  menaced  with  annihilation  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church.  For  refusal  to  take  part  in  this 
cult  constituted  high  treason  to  the  State.  See  Ramsay,  Letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches ,  281  sqq. 

6  cxwy  rrjy  pofAtfxHay  kt\.  Cf.  i.  1 6.  This  title  is  connected 
with  16  that  follows.  See  p.  26. 

13.  o7rou  6  Gpo^os  tou  laTav'd.  The  reference  in  these  words, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  to  the  primacy  of 
Pergamum  as  the  centre  of  the  imperial  cult,  and  as  such  the 
centre  of  Satan’s  kingdom  in  the  East — in  the  West  it  was 
Rome  itself :  cf.  xiii.  2,  xvi.  10.  Here  stood  the  first  temple 
erected  to  Augustus  and  Rome;  and  here  dwelt  the  powerful 
priesthood  devoted  to  the  imperial  cult ;  and  from  Pergamum  it 
spread  all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiarch  or  chief  civil  authority 
is,  as  we  see  from  the  Martyrdom  of  Poly carp ,  likewise  the  chief 
priest  of  this  cult. 

KpaTcis  to  oi'op.d  jjiou.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties 
thou  “holdest  fast  My  name.” 

ouk  ripsaw  ttjk  moriy  jxou  ktX.  These  words  refer  to  some 
definite  persecution  of  which  nothing  is  at  present  known.  In 
ttlcttls  fiov  the  fxov  is  the  objective  genitive,  i.e .  “  faith  in  Me  ”  : 
cf.  xiv.  12.  In  ii.  19,  xiii.  10,  7rto-rt?  =  “  faithfulness.” 

1  That  the  temple  was  actually  the  seat  of  the  imperial  cult  in  the  province 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  from  Mytilene  :  iv  <  t($  va$  r<p  Kara  >  <TKzva$o- 
fitvy  curry  vtto  ttjs  ’Atrtas  iv  HepydfMp  (quoted  by  Bousset). 
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v  Tats  T^epats  f  ’At'TtTrasf.  If  with  the  best  MSS  we  accept 
'Awwras,  we  must  treat  it  as  indeclinable.  But  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  follow  Lachmann  ( Studien  und  Kritiken ,  1830,  p.  830),  WH 
(ii.  App.  137),  Nestle,  Swete,  and  Zahn  in  regarding  ANTIIIA  as 
the  original  reading,  and  the  final  C  either  as  an  accidental 
doubling  of  the  following  O  (Lachmann),  or  a  deliberate  change 
of  ’AvTiVa  into  the  nom.  ’AvriVas  owing  to  the  nominative  o 
fidprv s  (Zahn).  The  former  explanation  is  to  be  preferred.  For 
early  attempts  to  emend  the  text  see  critical  notes  in  loc .  ’Ai/TiVas 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  * Avt LTrarpos,  as  KXcd7ras  for  KXcoTraTpos. 
Cf.  Hermas  for  Hermodorus,  Lucas  for  Lucanus.  Nothing  is 
really  known  beyond  this  reference  of  the  martyr  Antipas. 
Later  martyrs  in  Pergamum  are  known,  as  Carpus,  Papylus  and 
Agathonike  (cf.  Euseb.  HE.  iv.  15). 

6  (idpTus  poo.  On  this  solecism,  which  is  really  a  Hebraism, 
see  note  on  i.  5.  The  R.V.  is  right  essentially  in  xvii.  6  in 
rendering  fiaprvpojv  ’Irjo-ov  by  “  martyrs  of  Jesus.”  The  word 
should  be  similarly  translated  here.  For,  since  the  Seer  expects 
all  the  faithful  to  seal  their  witness  with  their  blood  (xiii.  15), 
the  word  /xdprus  in  our  text  is  a  witness  faithful  unto  death,  and 
therefore  a  martyr.  But  outside  our  author  this  use  was  not 
established  till  later,  though  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  use 
by  Acts  xxii.  20,  tot)  ptdprupds  crov ,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  13 ; 

Clem.  Cor,  5.  Though  the  technical  distinction  between  p.dprvs 
and  ojxoXoyrjTrjs  (“ martyr”  and  “ confessor”)  was  not  absolutely 
fixed  till  the  Decian  persecution,  yet,  as  Lightfoot  (on  Clem. 
Cor .  5)  observes,  “  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  at  all 
events  pLaprvs ,  p.apTvp€iv,  were  used  absolutely  to  signify  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  Martyr,  Polyc.  19  sq. ;  Melito  in  Euseb.  HE.  iv.  26; 
Dionys.  Corinth,  ib .  ii.  25.  .  .  .  Still  even  at  this  late  date  they 
continued  to  be  used  simultaneously  of  other  testimony  to  be 
borne  to  the  Gospel,  short  of  death :  e.g.  by  Hegesippus,  Euseb. 
HE.  iii.  20,  32.” 

dircKTa^t).  The  passive  form  of  d7roKT€tVo),  which  occurs  very 
rarely  in  the  LXX  and  only  once  outside  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
N.T.  (i.e.  Mark  viii.  31  =  Matt.  xvi.  21  =  Luke  ix.  22),  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  this  Book:  cf.  ii.  13,  vi.  n,  ix.  18,  20  [xi.  5,  13, 
xiii.  10,  15],  xix.  21 ;  whereas  dwoOvyja-Ko)  is  only  used  strictly  as  a 
passive  in  viii.  11,  xiv.  13.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other 
hand,  whereas  the  passive  of  diroKreLveLv  does  not  occur,  we  find 
dTroOvrj(TK€iv  used  as  its  passive,  xi.  16,  50,  51,  xviii.  14,  32,  xix.  7. 

14.  icaTa  aou  oXtya.  Though  this  Church  has  withstood 
the  dangers  besetting  it  from  the  imperial  cult,  it  has  suffered 
teachers  of  false  doctrine  to  arise  and  win  a  following  amongst 
its  members.  In  oXtya  only  one  thing  is  meant,  though  the 
writer  speaks  of  that  one  thing  generically  :  cf.  WM  219. 
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ck€i  =  irap*  ujuy  in  the  preceding  verse. 

cx€i$  €K€i  KpaTou^Tas  ttji'  BaXattp.,  os  e&iSaoxcy  tw 

BaXdx  ktX.  On  the  relation  of  this  verse  to  the  next  see  15. 

The  reference  is  to  Num.  xxxi.  16  (cf.  xxv.  1,  2).  Balaam  is 
here  represented  as  the  prototype  of  all  corrupt  teachers.  In 
our  text  these  early  Gnostics  by  their  false  teaching,  that  as  they 
were  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace  (Rom.  vi.  15)  and  were 
therefore  not  bound  by  the  law,  tempted  men  to  licentiousness, 
even  as  Balak  corrupted  Israel  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  Balaam.  In  Num.  xxxi.  16  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that 
Balaam  counselled  Balak  to  act  so  against  Israel,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  in  our  text  is  a  not  unnatural  inference — an  inference 
already  made  in  Philo,  Vita  Moys .  i.  53-55  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant .  iv. 
6.  6  ;  Origen,  In  Num .  Horn.  xx.  1. 

The  construction  cSi'Bacnccv  r<3  BaXa*  is,  according  to  WM, 
p.  279  (note4),  found  in  some  late  writers.  It  is  unjustifiable  to 
explain  it  as  a  Hebraism,  since  this  construction  in  the  case  of  HT 
and  is  exceptional  in  the  O.T.  In  ii.  20  StSacncai/  takes 
the  acc. 

4>ay€iy  €i8a)X60uTa  Kal  iropyeutrai.  Here  the  order  is  against 
Num.  xxv.  1-2  and  ii.  20  (see  note)  of  our  text.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  first  phrase  refers  to  the  eating  of  food  which  had 
been  bought  in  the  open  market  and  already  been  consecrated 
to  an  idol,  or  to  participation  in  pagan  feasts.  Probably  it  refers 
to  both.  This  problem  had,  as  we  know,  arisen  in  Corinth  many 
years  earlier  in  an  acute  form  :  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  7-13,  x.  20-30. 
From  this  letter  we  learn  that,  though  St.  Paul  did  not  censure 
the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  who  regarded  the  eating  of  ciSoAo- 
Ovra  as  a  matter  of  moral  indifference,  because  of  the  decree 
issued  by  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  xv.  29, 
arri^tdOai  ciSajXo^vrajv :  cf.  XV.  20,  a7r€X€<rdcu  tw  dAtcryTy/xarwv  twv 
ctSaAcov),  yet  he  condemned  their  action  on  the  principle  that  it  put 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and  tended 
to  bring  about  their  moral  downfall ;  and  that  by  sharing  in  the 
heathen  feasts  which  were  made  in  honour  of  gods,  who  though 
they  were  not  indeed  gods  as  the  heathen  conceived  them  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4),  were  nevertheless  demons  (x.  20),  they  made  themselves 
spiritually  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  Eucharist  (x.  21). 

15.  This  verse  and  the  preceding  are  difficult,  but  their  ex¬ 
planation  does  not  call  for  the  supposition  of  mixed  constructions. 
The  thought  and  connection  of  the  verses  are  as  follows:  in  14 
our  author  states  that  the  Pergamene  Church  has  certain  corrupt 
teachers,  belonging  to  the  following  of  Balaam,  who  seduced 
Israel  into  sin.  But  since  this  statement  only  defines  the  affinities 
of  these  corrupt  teachers  with  the  past,  we  expect  a  further  defini¬ 
tion  of  their  affinities  with  the  present.  This  we  find  in  15,  where 
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we  should  render :  “  Thus  in  like  manner  thou  too  (i.e.  as  well  as 
the  Ephesian  Church :  cf.  6)  hast  some  who  hold  the  teaching 
of  the  Nicolaitans.”  ovtoos  and  o/xo 4>s  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  ovtws  justifies  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  14,  whereas  the  b/Aoiws  refers  to  the  Ephesian 
Church.  Thus  the  teal  erv  and  the  oyaoiws  belong  together : 
“Thou  too  (as  well  as  the  Ephesian  Church)  in  like  manner” 
(with  the  Ephesian  Church).  The  in  15  resumes  that  in  14. 
This  explanation  does  no  violence  to  any  part  of  the  text,  while 
it  explains  each  member  of  it  in  a  natural  sense  from  the 
context.  The  right  interpretation  of  kcu  erv  leads  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  whole.  By  failing  to  recognize  this  fact 
expositors  have  erred  in  the  past.  Thus  Johannes  Weiss  is 
driven  to  mistranslate  15  as  follows:  “So  hast  du  dort  auch  (?) 
solche,  welche  die  Lehre  der  Nikolaiten  halten  gleicherweise.” 
The  /cat  beyond  question  belongs  to  the  c tv.  Bousset  represents 
the  meaning  of  14-15  to  be:  “So  wie  Bileam  durch  Balak  die 
Israeliten  verfiihrte,  so  haben  die  Pergamener  die  Nicolaiten  als 
Verfiihrer.”  But  if  any  such  comparison  was  intended,  we  should 
have  had  something  like  wenrep  BaXaayu,  cSiSacr/cci/  ra>  BaXa/c  fiakeiv 
.  .  .  ovtu)5  k paTOvvT€ 5  T7jv  StSa^v  Ni/coXaiTa>]/  fiaWov on  cr/caySaXov 
ivujiriov  c rov.  But  this  interpretation  fails,  as  it  leaves  wholly  out 
of  sight  the  definitive  phrase  /cat  erv .  Besides,  if,  as  some  scholars 
suppose,  the  construction  is  irregular  and  the  otmos  presupposes 
a  preceding  uencep  in  this  context,  then  not  BaXa dp.  but  ot  vtot 
'IcrpariX  would  be  the  subject  with  which  /cat  erv  would  be  com¬ 
pared  :  o>cr7r€/o  ot  vtot  ’lerpayfk  €t xpv  Kparovvas  rrjv  St ba^rjv  BaXadya 
ktX.,  ovtujs  Ka^  Kparovj^ras  ktX.  This  would  in  itself 

give  an  excellent  sense.  As  the  ancient  Israel  had  corrupt 
teachers,  so  too  now  has  the  Pergamene  Church.  But  then  the 
present  form  of  the  text  does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation, 
and,  moreover,  the  context  is  against  it.  The  /cat  vv  recalls  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  the  Pergamene  but  also  the  Ephesian  Church 
troubled  by  corrupt  teachers. 

The  grammatical  study  of  the  text  having  thus  established 
the  fact,  that  in  15  we  have  at  once  both  an  explanation  of  14 
and  a  comparison  with  ii.  6,  serves  further  to  settle  the  relation 
of  the  Balaamites  and  the  Nicolaitans.  The  term  Balaamites  is 
simply  a  name  given  for  the  nonce  by  our  author  to  the  Nicolai¬ 
tans.  The  assignment  of  this  name  rests  on  two  grounds :  the 
first  is  the  identity  of  results  as  regards  their  teaching;  the 
second  is  the  identity  in  respect  of  meaning  in  the  view  of  our 
author  as  well  as  of  certain  Jewish  writers  of  BaXa dp  and  Ni/coXaos 
(see  note  in  ii.  16). 

16.  jACTa^rpok  oui\  The  whole  Church  of  Pergamum  is  called 
upon  to  repent  and  purge  itself  from  these  Nicolaitans,  in  the 
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hope  that  they  will  ultimately  come  to  a  better  mind  and  return 
to  her  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  4-5),  else  Christ  will  visit  the  Church  (ep^o/ia £ 
gtol)  and  deal  drastically  with  these  corrupt  teachers  (p.cr  aviw). 
The  Seer  requires  the  Church  of  Pergamum  to  expel  them,  as  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  had  already  done.  It  has  not  identified 
itself  with  them. 

cl  Be  fAiq.  Here  equivalent  to  cl  Sc  fxrj  /jl cravorjo-ci 5  as  in  ii.  5b, 
where  see  note,  cl  Sc  is  always  elliptical  in  our  author. 

TroXcfA^cru)  ficT  auTwi'.  This  construction,  which  is  frequent  in 
the  LXX,  is  confined  to  the  Apocalypse  (cf.  xii.  7,  xiii.  4,  xvii.  14) 
in  the  N.T.  The  verb  itself  occurs  outside  the  Apocalypse  only 
in  Jas.  iv.  2.  In  our  text  it  cannot  be  treated  as  other  than  a 
Hebraism,  if  we  take  into  account  the  Hebraistic  character  of 
the  text  in  general.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  sporadically  (see 
Moulton,  Proleg .2  106) — twice  or  more — in  the  Papyri  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  See  Abbott,  Gram .,  p.  267. 

CV  TY|  pO[X<|>(Ua  TOU  OTOJXaTOS  JAOU.  Cf.  i.  1 6,  ii.  12,  xix.  15. 

The  phrase  suggests  a  forensic  condemnation,  but  in  xix.  15  this 
word  is  conceived  as  an  actual  instrument  of  war. 

17.  T(3  pncwm  Bwcrcu  auT<J  tou  fx&vva.  On  rw  vikwvti  .  .  . 
avr<3  see  7.  tov  fA awa  is  the  only  instance  in  the  N.T.  of 
Sovvai  with  the  partitive  genitive  (see  iii.  9).  According  to  2  Bar. 
xxix.  8  the  treasury  of  manna  was  to  descend  from  heaven 
during  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  the  blessed  were  to  eat  of  it. 
This  manna  is  referred  to  in  Chag.  i2b  (Tanchuma;  Piqqudi,  6; 
Beresh.  rab.  19;  Bammid.  rab.  13),  where  it  is  said  that  in  the 
third  heaven  (D'pnt^)  are  the  mills  which  grind  manna  for  the 
righteous.  This  manna  was  called  “  bread  from  heaven,”  Ex. 
xvi.  4 ;  “  corn  of  heaven,”  Ps.  lxxviii.  24,  and  likewise  “  bread  of 
the  mighty  ”  (/.<?.  angels,  cf.  Ps.  lxxviii.  25).  It  is  to  this  heavenly 
manna,  and  not  to  the  golden  pot  of  manna  which  was  preserved 
(Ex.  xvi.  32-34)  in  remembrance  of  the  food  in  the  wilderness 
and  which  was  in  the  ark  (Heb.  ix.  4),  that  our  text  appears  to 
refer  (cf.  Or.  Sibyl  vii.  148  f. : 

KXyj/JLaTa  8*  ovk  corral  ovSc  crrayys,  aW*  afia  ttolvtcs 
fjidvvrjv  rrjv  Spocrcprjv  \cvko7(tlv  o8ovo-i  cj>dyovrai . 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  several  Rabbinic  passages 
which  speak  of  the  restoration  of  the  pot  of  manna  on  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  :  cf.  Tanchuma,  p.  83b,  and  other  passages  cited 
by  Wetstein  in  loc. 

The  idea  of  the  manna  in  this  connection  was  probably 
suggested  to  our  author  by  the  association  of  ideas  evoked  by 
14-16.  There  he  was  thinking  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
tempted  by  Balaam,  just  as  the  Pergamene  Christians  are  tempted 
by  his  spiritual  successors.  As  the  ancient  Israel  was  fed  by 
vol.  1. — 5 
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a  material  manna,  the  true  Israelites  would  in  the  future  life  be 
fed  by  a  spiritual  manna.  Since  the  material  manna  could  not 
avert  death  under  the  old  Dispensation,  John  vi.  49  argues  that 
it  was  not  bread  of  life  even  in  the  very  sphere  to  which  it 
belonged. 

As  the  context  shows,  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  the  other  six 
promises,  the  promise  here  refers  to  the  future.1  The  manna 
that  is  now  hidden  will  then  be  given  to  those  who  have  fought 
the  good  fight  and  conquered.  Part  of  this  victory  on  the  part 
of  the  Pergamene  Church  will  consist  in  their  abstinence  from 
forbidden  meats :  contrast  the  gift  of  the  manna  here  with  the 
etSoAo^vra  eaten  by  the  unfaithful,  ii.  14.  The  “  hidden  manna  ” 
probably  signifies  the  direct  spiritual  gifts  that  the  Church 
triumphant  will  receive  in  transcendent  measure  from  intimate 
communion  with  Christ.  This  “hidden  manna”  is  practically 
equivalent  in  some  degree  to  the  water  of  life  (see  p.  54  sq.),  but 
not  to  the  tree  of  life. 

\|/T]<f>or  Xcuki^.  Stones  or  pebbles  were  variously  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  each  usage  has  been  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  present  passage.  1.  The  white  stone  used  by  jurors  to 
signify  acquittal;  cf.  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  41  : 

“  Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 

His  damnare  reos  illis  absolvere  culpa.” 

2.  The  if/rjcfios  which  entitled  him  that  received  it  to  free  enter¬ 
tainment  to  royal  assemblies.  Cf.  Xiphilin,  Epit.  Dion.,  p.  228, 
where  it  is  said  of  Titus  :  crcftaipia  yap  £v\iva  pUKpa  avoidev  ek  to 
Qtarpov  epptTrret  crvpiftoXov  e^ovTa  to  pXv  iSuSipiov  t ivos  ...  a  apira- 
cravTas  nvas  eSci  7 rpos  tovs  Sam}pas  avriov  iireveyi <€iv  kul  Aa/Jciv  to 
€7riy€ypap.p,€vov.  Hence  here  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
heavenly  feast.  3.  The  precious  stones  which  according  to 
Rabbinical  tradition  fell  along  with  the  manna  (Joma,  8).  4.  The 

precious  stones  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Twelve  Tribes.  5.  The  white  stone  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mark  of  felicity:  cf.  Pliny,  Ep.  vi.  11.  3,  “O  diem 
laetum  notandumque  mihi  candidissimo  calculo.” 

But  each  of  these  explanations  is  unsatisfactory ;  either  the 
i/d^os  is  not  white  or  it  has  no  inscription  upon  it.  The  true 
source  of  the  ideas  underlying  the  expressions  in  our  text  is  most 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  popular  superstition,  which 
attached  mysterious  powers  to  the  use  of  secret  names  (see 
Heitmiiller,  Ini  Namen  Jesu ,  128-265).  The  new  name  in  such 
a  connection  would  naturally  be  not  that  of  the  person  who 
received  the  k[/ rj<f>o ?,  but  of  some  supernatural  being.  The  white 

1  Philo  {Q?/?s  rerum  divin.  39,  Leg.  allegor.  iii.  59,  61),  on  the  other  hand, 
uses  manna  as  signifying  the  spiiitual  food  of  the  soul  ”  in  the  present  life. 
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stone  was  simply  an  amulet  engraved  with  some  magical  formula 
or  name,  such  as  we  find  in  Makk.  ua  (cf.  Sukka,  53a) :  “  When 
David  dug  the  cistern  (at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  altar)  the 
deep  surged  up  and  sought  to  overwhelm  the  world.  Then  he 
asked  if  he  might  inscribe  the  divine  name  on  a  potsherd  and 
cast  it  into  the  deep  to  cause  it  to  sink  back  into  its  place.” 
The  value  of  such  an  amulet  was  enhanced  if  the  holder  of  it  was 
assured  that  the  name  was  new,  and  so  known  only  to  him  ;  for 
should  any  one  succeed  in  learning  this  name  he  too  would  enjoy 
the  same  powers  as  its  possessor.  We  have  now  to  ask  if  our 
author  has  taken  over  in  their  entirety  these  ideas.  Even  if 
this  is  so,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  have  become  spiritually 
transformed.  The  new  name  can  only  be  that  of  Christ  or  God 
inscribed  on  a  i/^os.  The  man  himself  may  be  regarded 
as  the  \prj<t>o 5;  and  since  he  is  Xcvko?,  as  his  victory  in  the  final 
strife  has  proved,  he  is  inscribed  with  the  divine  name,1  which 
has  a  different  meaning  in  character  with  the  soul  that  receives  it, 
and  therefore  a  new  meaning  to  every  faithful  soul,  and  which 
none  but  it  knows  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  27).  tThis  interpretation  brings 
this  passage  somewhat  into  line  withfii.  12,  6  vlkcqv  .  .  .  ypaipw 

€7T  avrov  TO  OVUfJLCL  TOV  Otov  fXOV  .  .  .  KCLL  TO  OVOfld  JJLOV  TO  KCLLVOV, 

This  inscription  designates  him  as  God’s  own  possession,  as  the 
ar<f>payfe  in  vii.  2  sqq.  (see  note  in  loc.  and  parallels).  But  the 
iprjfyo 5  with  the  divine  name  inscribed  on  it  may  be  differently 
interpreted,  and  taken  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  transcendent 
powers  now  placed  in  the  hand  of  him  that  has  been  faithful 
unto  death.  Through  such  faithfulness  the  blessed  are  fitted  to 
receive  from  their  divine  Master  fresh  graces  (i.e.  the  hidden 
manna)  and  powers  (the  stone  inscribed  with  the  divine  name) 
of  a  transcendent  character. 

ovopa  Kau'oy.  See  preceding  notes. 

o  ouSels  ot&cy  ct  jatj  6  Xappai'w.  As  we  have  observed  above, 
the  knowledge  that  a  faithful  heart  possesses  of  God  is  a  thing 
incommunicable,  known  only  to  itself.  Cf.  xix.  12,  exwv  ovop.a 
ytypapcpLevov  o  ovSct?  otScv  €t  /at)  avros,  where,  however,  the  general 
meaning  is  different,  and  the  clause  is  probably  an  interpolation. 


18-29.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  THYATIRA. 

18.  t£  iv  0uaT€tpois.  The  longest  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
least  important  of  the  Seven  Cities.  Thyatira  lay  about  40 

1  Some  scholars  think  that  the  new  name  given  to  the  victor  means  a 
new  character  (cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  28;  Matt.  xvi.  17,  18).  But  the  6  vikwu  has 
already  shown  by  his  faithfulness  that  he  possesses  this  new  character  ;  he  is 
already  a  KaivT)  ktlctls. 
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miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Pergamum — almost  midway  between  the 
Caicus  in  the  north  and  the  Hermus  in  the  south.  It  was  a 
Lydian  city  on  the  confines  of  Mysia,  to  which  it  was  sometimes 
said  to  belong  (Strabo,  625,  (sWtci pa  .  .  .  rjv  M vow  icrx^Trjv 
rivh  <j>cL(rw).  It  was  founded  by  the  Seleucidae,  its  first  settlers 
being  for  the  most  part  old  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
their  children.  Hence  it  was  called  KaroiKia  Ma/ccSoiw  by 
Strabo,  625.  About  190  b.c.  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Romans  and  formed  part  of  the  Province  of  Asia.  Thyatira  was 
notable  for  its  extensive  trading  and  the  number  of  its  guilds  of 
craftsmen,  and  it  is  with  the  question,  whether  Christians  were 
justified  or  not  in  sharing  in  the  common  meals  of  a  sacrificial 
character,  that  this  Letter  to  the  Church  in  Thyatira  is  mainly 
concerned :  see  notes.  But  Thyatira  was  undistinguished  in 
other  respects  in  later  times;  for  Pliny,  H.N.  v.  33,  writes 
slightingly  of  this  community:  “Thyatireni  aliaeque  inhonorae 
civitates.”  An  important  road  ran  from  Pergamum  to  Thyatira, 
thence  to  Sardis  and  through  Philadelphia  to  Laodicea.  Thus 
the  Seven  Churches  were  naturally  linked  together  from  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  starting  with  Ephesus  and  ending 
with  Laodicea.  Thyatira  had  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Tyrimnaios,  Artemis,  and  a  shrine  of  Sambathe  (to  2a/4/?a0€iov), 
an  Oriental  Sibyl  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  it  had  no  temple 
founded  in  honour  of  the  Emperors.  The  Christian  Church  at 
Thyatira  ceased  to  exist  towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent,  a.d., 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  Alogi.  It  early  became  a  centre 
of  Montanism  (Epiphanius,  Haer .  li.  33).  See  Ramsay,  Letters , 
and  the  Bible  Dictionaries  in  loc . 

b  ulos  toG  0€oG.  This  title  may  have  been  suggested  to  our 
author  by  Ps.  ii.  7,  seeing  that  later  in  this  letter  he  quotes  Ps. 
ii.  9  in  its  entirety  and  a  phrase  from  ii.  8.  But  the  title  is 
presupposed  in  i.  6,  ii.  27,  iii.  5,  21,  xiv.  1,  where  God  is 
definitely  spoken  of  as  the  Father  of  Christ.  Nowhere  in  our 
author  is  God  described  as  “  Father”  in  relation  to  men  save  in 
xxi.  7:  contrast  John  xx.  17,  etc.  This  title  was  claimed  by 
Christ  (Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Luke  x.  22),  ascribed  to  Him  by  Peter 
(Matt.  xvi.  16),  and  formed  the  ground  for  the  indictment  brought 
against  Him  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63 ;  John  xix.  7). 

6  exG>v  .  .  .  From  i.  14  sq.  The  presence  of 

the  first  clause,  6  rovs  6<j>0a\fjLovs  d>s  <£Aoya  7 rvpos,  appears  to 
be  explained  by  23,  6  ipavvwv  vecfrpovs  kcu  KapStas  ktA.,  and  ot 
iroScs  avrov  bfxoLOL  xa^K0^’LP<^iV<^  possibly  by  2  7b.  Here  the 
divine  title  seems  to  have  been  added  by  our  author  when 
editing  his  visions  as  a  whole  :  see  p.  45  sq. 

19.  olSd  aou  Td  epya.  Here  as  in  x.  9  the  vernacular 
possessive  genitive  introducing  a  group  of  nouns  is  followed  by 
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the  ordinary  possessive,  kcu  t yjv  aydirv^v  .  .  .  /cat  ttjv  hr op,ovfjv  arov 
Kou  Ta  epya  <rov.  Here  Abbott,  Gram.,  p.  606,  remarks:  “(1) 
The  writer  could  not  well  have  said  /cat  aov ,  and  (2)  the  twofold 
repetition  .  .  .  shows  that  emphasis  is  intended — the  patience 
that  you  shew  and  the  deeds  that  you  do”  For  a  similar  case  cf. 
x.  9.  “  The  two  passages  show  that  the  unemphatic  <rov  is  not 

likely  to  be  used  after  an  unemphatic  word.” 

ical  Trjy  dyttTrrji'  ktX.  The  /cat  here  introduces  an  explanatory 
description  of  the  Ipya.  On  dydir^v  cf.  ii.  4,  and  on  hrop.ovrjv  cf. 
ii.  2.  Further,  the  Seer  states  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  such 
works  the  Church  in  Thyatira  has  steadily  advanced,  whereas 
Ephesus  has  gone  backward  (ii.  4).  TrAetW  seems  here  to  be 
used  as  meaning  greater  in  quality,  better  :  cf.  Matt.  vi.  25,  xii. 
41,  42;  Heb.  iii.  3,  xi.  4,  etc.  As  Swete  remarks,  “in  these 
addresses  praise  is  more  liberally  given,  if  it  can  be  given  with 
justice,  when  blame  is  to  follow;  more  is  said  of  the  good 
deeds  of  the  Ephesians  and  Thyatirians  than  of  those  of  the 
Smyrnaeans  and  Philadelphians,  with  whom  no  fault  is  found.” 
In  ttjv  dyaTrrjv  /cat  ryv  ttl(ttlv  we  have  the  two  dynamic  Christian 
forces  which  issue  in  the  two  Christian  activities  that  follow  tyjv 

hlOLKOVLCLV  /cat  TT]V  VTTOfJLOVrjv. 

20-23\  The  dangers  which  threatened  Thyatira  were  in¬ 
ternal  rather  than  external.  It  was  not  the  cult  of  the  Emperor 
nor  the  cults  of  the  pagan  deities,  the  condition  of  membership 
in  which  was  confessedly  willingness  to  take  part  in  the  worship 
prescribed  in  each  case,  but  the  trade  guilds  that  formed  the 
problem  in  Thyatira.  In  the  former  case  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  wrongness  of  participation  in  such  cults,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  evidence  seemed  to  the  more  intel¬ 
lectual  class  less  conclusive.  To  the  morally  sound  amongst  this 
class  there  could  be  no  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  wrong¬ 
ness  of  fornication,  but  different  views  were  honestly  maintained 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  eating  food  sacrificed  to  idols,  seeing  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  an  idol  was  nothing.  Now,  since 
membership  in  trade  guilds  ( ipyacrlai ,  o-v/a/3«oo-€i?,  o-vvcpyacrtai ) 
did  not  essentially  involve  anything  beyond  joining  in  the 
common  meal,  which  was  dedicated  no  doubt  to  some  pagan 
deity  but  was  exactly  in  this  respect  meaningless  for  the  en¬ 
lightened  Christian,  to  avail  oneself  of  such  membership  was 
held  in  certain  latitudinarian  circles  to  be  quite  justifiable.  And 
this  was  particularly  the  case  in  Thyatira,  which,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  above  all  things  a  city  of  commerce,  abounded 
in  business  guilds,  to  one  or  other  of  which  every  citizen  all  but 
necessarily  belonged :  otherwise  he  could  hardly  maintain  his 
business-  or  enjoy  the  social  advantages  natural  to  his  position. 
Thus  it  was  these  trade  guilds  in  Thyatira  that  made  the 
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Nicolaitan  doctrine  so  acceptable  to  the  Church  in  this  city, 
and  that  though  the  common  meals  of  such  guilds  too  often 
ended  in  unbridled  licentiousness.  Against  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  the  Church  in  Ephesus  had  openly 
declared  itself  (ii.  6);  but  no  such  declaration  had  as  yet 
emanated  from  the  Church  in  Thyatira.  Owing  to  the  business 
and  social  interests  of  its  members  it  was  too  ready  to  accept 
any  principle  that  would  justify  their  membership  in  the  city 
guilds.  Hence  it  withheld  its  testimony  against  an  influential 
woman  who  had  long  (21)  and  notoriously  (23)  advocated  the 
principles  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  yet  enjoyed  the  membership  of 
the  Church. 

However  this  person  might  cloak  her  activities  under  the 
noble  name  of  prophetess,  or  advance  her  teaching  as  a  more 
enlightened  (Gnostic?)  Christianity,  they  were,  the  Seer  de¬ 
clares,  simply  sheer  licentiousness  and  the  negation  of  the  laws 
laid  down  by  the  Apostolic  Council.  She  was  a  modern  Jezebel, 
and  the  Church  of  Thyatira  in  tolerating  her  presence  in  the 
Church  was  no  better  than  a  modern  Ahab. 

20.  d<J>€is.  Cf.  John  xii.  7  for  this  use  of  ctytcvai.  On  the 
form  see  Blass,  Gram .  51 ;  Robertson,  Gram.  315. 

Trp'  yumtica  ’le^d^eX.  Jezebel  is  here  used  symbolically  of 
some  influential  woman  in  the  Church  in  Thyatira,  and  chosen 
in  reference  to  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who  was  guilty  of  whoredom 
and  witchcraft  (1  Kings  xvi.  31  ;  2  Kings  ix.  22),  and  sought  to 
displace  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  by  idolatrous  cults 
introduced  from  other  lands.  There  is  no  question  here  of  the 
Chaldaean  Sibyl  at  Thyatira  with  whom  Schiirer  (TheoL  Abhandl. 
Weizsdcker  gewidmet ,  p.  39  sq.,  1892)  sought  to  identify  her. 
Such  a  personage  could  not  have  been  admitted  to  membership 
of  the  Church  in  Thyatira,  whereas  the  Jezebel  in  our  text  stands 
admittedly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  Zahn  (see 
Bousset,  1906,  p.  217  sq.)  accepts  the  reading  rr^v  ywat/ca  crouand 
takes  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  bishop  of  the  Church,  while  Selwyn 
(p.  123)  identifies  her  with  the  wife  of  the  Asiarch. 

r\  Xeyouo-a  4auTf)y  7rpo<t>T]TU'.  On  this  Hebraism  see  note  on 
i.  5.  We  might  compare  Zeph.  i.  12,  €*81/070x0  hr\  tovs  avSpas 
tows  /cara^povowras  .  .  .  ol  Xcy ovtcs  (D>-;pain).  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Mark  xii.  38-40  (contrast  Luke  xx.  46),  where  it 
is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  Semitic  background.  But  a  still 
more  pronounced  Hebraism  follows  :  see  next  note. 

ical  SlSclckci  Ka!  irXai/a.  Here  we  have,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  i.  5-6  (note),  a  resolution  of  the  participle  into 
a  finite  verb.  Thus  our  text  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom :  ntsfepn  nx'33  arms  rn»«n. 

iropKcuo-ai  ical  4>ayctK  Our  author  appears  here  to  emphasize 
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the  fact  that,  when  the  Church  in  Thyatira  tolerated  this 
Nicolaitan  teaching  because  it  justified  their  membership  in  the 
city  guilds  and  their  sharing  in  the  common  meals,  it  was  in 
reality  tolerating  fornication.  See,  however,  note  on  ii.  14.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  words  here  differs  from  that 
in  ii.  14.  Here  it  is  probably  intended  to  mean  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  prophetess  was  sexual  immorality. 

21.  This  verse  implies  that  a  definite  warning  had  been 
addressed  to  this  self-styled  prophetess,  and  that  this  warning 
had  been  given  sufficiently  far  back  in  the  past  to  allow  of  a  full 
reformation  of  the  evil.  The  warning  may  have  come  from  the 
Seer  himself.  But  its  source  cannot  be  determined. 

Zva  juieTai/oijo-T).  The  tva  here  has  its  final  force :  in  ix.  20 
a  consecutive. 

fjtcTcu'orjo-ai  ck.  Always  so  with  the  noun  in  our  author : 
cf.  ii.  22,  ix.  20,  21,  xvi.  11  ;  probably  a  reflection  of  |p  2^; 
for  in  Symmachus  (though  only  occasionally  in  the  LXX)  ftcra- 
voctv  is  a  more  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  :  cf.  Job 
xxxvi.  10;  Isa.  xxxi.  6,  lv.  7;  Jer.  xviii.  8;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  12. 

22.  ISou  paXXa)  aurrjv'  els  kXii'Y]^. 

icat  tous  fjtoixeuon-as  fieT*  auTtjs  els  0Xt\|rti'  jAeydXTjy.  We  have 
here  a  clear  instance  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  and  likewise  of 
Hebrew  idiom,  though,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  hitherto 
recognized  by  any  scholar.  While  some  scholars  have  quite 
wrongly  taken  kXlvt)  here  to  denote  a  banqueting  couch,  most 
others  have  rightly  recognized  it  to  be  a  bed  of  illness  or 
suffering,  but  have  not  explained  how  this  interpretation  can  be 
justified.  Now,  if  we  retranslate  it  literally  into  Hebrew,  we 
discover  that  we  have  here  a  Hebrew  idiom,  i.e.  =  “  to 

take  to  one’s  bed,”  “to  become  ill”  (Ex.  xxi.  18):  hence  “to 
cast  upon  a  bed  ”  means  “  to  cast  upon  a  bed  of  illness.”  This 
idiom  is  found  in  1  Macc.  i.  5,  €7T€<t€  ctt!  rrjv  kXlvtjv,  and  Jud. 
viii.  3,  €7T€cr€  €tt1  rrjv  kXivxjv,  which  books  are  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Thus  we  should  render : 

“  Behold  I  cast  her  on  a  bed  of  suffering, 

And  those  who  commit  adultery  with  her  into  great 
tribulation” ; 

nnk 

rbi:  mx*2  nna  Mwon  nsn 

T  * 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  IS ov  fiaX Xo>  (late 
MSS  PQ  /3aX aj)  the  fidXXu)  represents  a  participle  in  the 
Hebrew  which  can  refer  to  the  future,  the  present,  or  the  past, 
according  to  the  context.  Since  it  is  parallel  here  with  ebro*™  u> 
(23a)j  it  refers,  of  course,  to  the  future.  This  idiomatic  refer- 
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ence  to  the  future  in  a  present  verb  is  to  be  found  also  in  i.  7 
(ISov  epxcrctt)>  ii*  IO>  Hi.  9  (where  our  author  has  both  ISov  SiSS 
and  ISov  TToirfCTio  referring  to  one  and  the  same  thing),  ix.  12, 
xvi.  15,  etc. 

22b-23.  tou$  jxoixeuoi'Tas  [act*  a^Tijs  •  •  .  23.  Kat  t&  rlKva 
auTtjs*  The  text  (juLOL^evovrag  .  .  .  t£kvol)  suggests  that  we  have 
here  the  actual  paramours  of  this  woman  and  her  children. 
Further,  the  children  may  be  her  legitimate  children.  Hence 
the  punishment  is  a  severe  one.  There  may  be  also  a  reference 
to  the  fate  that  befell  the  sons  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  x.  7).  But  the 
punishments  are  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  guilt  on  this 
interpretation.  Moreover,  this  interpretation,  even  if  it  is  right, 
is  too  narrow,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  excluding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  spiritual  reference  in  the  text.  The  entire 
Church  in  Thyatira,  owing  to  its  special  circumstances,  is  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  Nicolaitan  doctrine.  Hence  the  ptoixeiWras 
appear  to  be  all  those  who,  owing  to  the  teaching  of  this  woman, 
thought  they  could  combine  faithfulness  to  Christ  with  the 
concessions  to  the  pagan  spirit  that  their  membership  of  the 
business  guilds  involved ;  and  the  tckvol  to  be  those  who  have 
absolutely  embraced  this  woman’s  teaching  even  to  its  fullest 
issues.  For  the  former  there  is  still  hope :  they  are  striving  to 
reconcile  the  claims  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand  and  the  claims 
of  their  business  life  on  the  other.  Therein  they  have  been 
guilty  as  idolatrous  Israel  of  old :  cf.  Hos.  ii.  2,  4,  where  there  is 
a  similar  reference  to  mother  and  children.  But  they  may  yet 
come  to  see  that  they  cannot  serve  two  masters :  hence  for  them 
the  door  of  repentance  is  still  open  (22°).  But  as  regards  the 
t€kv a,  the  case  is  different.  They  have  embraced  the  Nicolaitan 
teaching  unreservedly  and  unconditionally.  They  are  one  with 
their  spiritual  mother  in  aim  and  character.  For  them,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  doom  of  destruction  (23*).  In  this 
interpretation  the  difference  in  the  dooms  threatened  is  wholly 
natural. 

&TT0KT€I'W  iv  OavotTw.  Cf.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  27,  Oavano  a7roKTev(Oy 
where  6ayaros  =  “D1!,  “pestilence,*  as  here  and  in  vi.  8  (note). 

yi/cuaomu  7ra<rcu  at  cicicXiTjoriai  ktX.  The  doom  of  the  offenders 
was  to  be  known  as  widely  as  the  scandal  had  been.  The 
yvworovrai  oti  is  an  O.T.  form  of  expression :  i.e.  know  by  reason 
of  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  etc.  Cf.  Ex. 
vii.  5,  xvi.  12,  xxix.  46,  etc. 

6  epauiw  y€<f>pous  ica!  KapSias.  This  phrase  is  from  the  O.T., 
but  it  is  an  independent  rendering  of  Jer.  xi.  20,  n1?)  |n*3 

where  the  LXX  has  SoKi^at^v  vecfapov s  /cat  /capStas.  The  LXX 
does  not  use  epawav  at  all  as  a  rendering  of  jrD,  nor  apparently 
does  any  other  Jewish  version  save  Aquila  in  one  instance 
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(Ezek.  xxi.  18).  The  same  phrase,  though  the  order  of  the 
words  is  different,  is  found  in  Ps.  vii.  10.  Cf.  other  variations  in 
Jer.  xvii.  10,  xx.  12.  St.  Paul  uses  the  phrase  $€<5  tw  SoKifia^ovn 
ras  /capSias  f]p,wv  (i  Thess.  ii.  4)  and  6  Ipav VU)V  ras  KapStas  in 
Rom.  viii.  27.  1 /€<£p<fe  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  Cf. 

Wisd.  i.  6,  where  a  free  rendering  is  given  of  the  entire  phrase. 
The  kidneys  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  seat  of  the 
emotions  and  affections  (Jer.  xii.  2),  and  the  heart  of  the  thoughts. 
ipavvav  is,  according  to  Blass  (Gr.  21),  an  Alexandrian  form. 

Sgjoxj  6 ply  €K(£o-t(«)  Kara  Ta  epya  ujxwi'.  This  phrase  recurs  in 
xxii.  12.  Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  27,  6  vids  t ov  avOpwTrov  .  .  .  diroSdaei 
€Ka(TT(o  Kara  ttjv  tt pa^iv  a vtov, 

24.  ouk  exouo’ti'.  This  may  mean  “are  free  from  ”  in  contrast 
to  those  who  “holdfast”  Kparova-Lv ,  but  a  comparison  of  i.  16 
and  ii.  1  is  not  in  favour  of  this  view,  if  text  of  ii.  1  is  right. 

on-ivc?  is  here  generic;  indicates  a  class.  Its  use  is  therefore 
classical,  as  in  i.  7,  ix.  4,  xx.  4.  Elsewhere  our  author  uses 
dor  15  as  practically  the  equivalent  of  os:  cf.  i.  12,  xi.  8,  xii.  13, 
xvii.  12,  xix.  2.  See  note  on  xi.  8. 

oitikcs  .  .  .  Ta  paOea  tou  Varava,  Two  interpretations  are 
here  possible,  and  both  are  forcible.  (1)  Since  the  persons 
referred  to  in  ws  Xeyovviv  are  the  libertine  section  in  the  Church 
of  Thyatira,  the  above  words,  omves  .  .  .  Sarava,  are  an  indignant 
retort  on  the  part  of  our  author,  in  which  he  declares  that, 
whereas  they  claim  to  “know  the  deep  things  of  God”  (cf. 
Iren.  Haer.  ii.  22.  3)  even  as  St.  Paul  (cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  to  yap 
Trvevpia  iravra  ipavva ,  Ka\  ra  fiaQrj  rov  Oeov :  Rom.  xi.  33 ;  Eph. 
iii.  18),  it  is  not  the  deep  things  of  God  but  of  Satan  that  they 
have  sought  after.  The  later  Gnostics,  we  know,  professed  alone 
to  know  ra  Pa6rj:  cf.  Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  ii.  22.  1,  “qui  profunda 
Bythi  adinvenisse  se  dicunt”;  22.  3,  “ profwida  Dei  adinvenisse 
se  dicentes  ” ;  Hippol.  Philos .  V.  6,  €7r€Ka\ecrav  eavroos  yvworiKovs, 
<f>d(TKovT€s  p,6voi  Ta  /3d6rj  yivd>crK€iv :  Tertull.  Adv.  Valent.  1, 
“  Eleusinia  Valentiniani  fecerunt  lenocinia,  sancta  silentio  magno, 
sola  taciturnitate  caelestia.  Si  bona  fide  quaeras,  concreto 
vultu,  suspenso  supercilio,  Altum  esty  aiunt.”  This  phrase  (ra 
fidOe a)  was  a  natural  one  on  the  part  of  men  who  laid  claim  to 
an  esoteric  knowledge — a  knowledge  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Cainites,  Naasenes,  Carpocratians,  and  Ophites  was  held  to 
emancipate  its  possessors  from  the  claims  of  morality.  This 
last  fact  leads  naturally  to  the  second  interpretation.  (2)  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  second  interpretation  the  words  represent  the 
actual  claim  of  this  Gnostic  element  in  the  Church  of  Thyatira, 
as  Wieseler,  Spitta,  Zahn,  Volter  ( Offenb .  iv.  166),  Bousset 
assume.  These  false  teachers  held  that  the  spiritual  man  should 
know  the  deep  things  of  Satan,  that  he  should  take  part  in  the 
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heathen  life  of  the  community,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  which  were  its  sacrificial  feasts  and  immoral 
practices.  Though  he  outwardly  shared  in  this  heathen  life, 
nevertheless  as  a  spiritual  man  (t.e.  the  Gnostic  of  later  times) 
he  remained  inwardly  unaffected  by  it  and  so  asserted  his 
superiority  over  it. 

The  insistence  on  the  knowledge  of  intellectual  mysteries, 
either  as  an  indispensable  addition  to  or  as  a  substitute  for 
simple  obedience  to  the  claims  of  the  Christian  life,  has  always 
been  a  weakness  of  the  Church. 

ou  pdXXw  €4>9  ufias  aXXo  pdpos.  In  themselves  these  words 
could  refer  either  to  burdens  of  suffering  or  of  the  law.  But  the 
context  declares  clearly  for  the  latter ;  for  the  term  Kparrjcrai  in 
the  following  verse  can  only  refer  to  the  obligations  of  the  moral 
law,  and  these  obligations  in  particular  related  to  fornication  and 
the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  Now  these  were  the  two  chief 
enactments  of  the  Apostolic  decree  in  Acts  xv.  28,  cSofcv  .  .  . 

fxrjhcv  TrXiov  e7riTt#ecr#ai  vplv  fiapos  7 rXrjv  tovtidv  tujv  CTravayjces, 

a7r€;(€(r#cu  elSuXodvruv  .  .  .  Kal  7ropv€tas.  Only  these  two  pro¬ 
hibitions  are  declared  to  be  obligatory  on  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  Thyatira,  which  were  entangled  in  the  libertinism  of 
the  Nicolaitans.  The  other  two — a7r ix^o-Oai  .  .  .  alfiaros  Kal 
nviKTuv — are  not  re-enacted.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  use  of 
the  word  aXXo  in  itself  points  to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  latter. 
Thus  our  author  had  clearly  the  Apostolic  decree  in  his  mind. 

25.  Once  and  for  all  take  a  firm  hold  (xpaT^craTc)  on  these 
duties  incumbent  on  you,  and  shun  absolutely  the  sacrificial 
feasts  of  the  heathen  and  the  moral  evils  that  attend  on  them. 

o  <fx€T€  KpaTr/aare.  Cf.  iii.  II,  Kparei  o  c^eis.  is  to  be 

taken  as  a  subjunctive  of  the  aorist  fj£o)  since  a \pi  in  our  author 
elsewhere  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive :  cf.  vii.  3,  xv.  8,  xx. 
3,  5.  In  xvii.  17  it  is  followed  by  the  indicative;  but  our 
author  is  here  using  a  source. 

26.  6  vik&v  Kal  6  rrjpow  ktX.  The  victory  is  to  him  that  keeps 
Christ’s  works  unto  the  end ;  in  the  present  instance  the  special 
works  required  from  the  Church  of  Thyatira.  But  the  repetition 
of  the  article  equates  the  two  phrases.  Hence  we  might  trans¬ 
late:  “he  that  overcometh  —  even  he  that  keepeth.”  The 
victor  is  he  that  keeps  Christ’s  works :  he  that  keeps  Christ’s 
works  is  the  victor. 

6  viKuv  .  .  .  Scjo-o)  auTw,  the  nominative  resumed  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  pronoun  in  the  dative. 

To  this  nominativus  pendens  or  accusative  we  have  an  exact 
parallel  in  iii.  12,  21.  A  more  normal  construction  occurs  in 
ii.  7,  17,  and  the  normal  in  vi.  4,  xxi.  6. 

Scoo-o)  auTw  e^ouartai'  cm  rwi'  cOiw.  A  free  rendering  of  Ps. 
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ii.  8,  njnx ;  LXX,  <h,W<o  crot  Wvr]  ttjv  KXrjpovofJLiav  crov. 

The  thought  of  these  words  as  well  as  the  diction  of  what 
follows  are  drawn  from  Ps.  ii.  8-9.  This  Psalm  was  interpreted 
Messianically  as  early  as  the  ist  cent.  b.c.  in  the  Pss.  Solomon 
(see  note  on  xix.  15).  The  nature  of  the  power  conferred  is 
described  in  the  next  verse. 

Our  author  appears  to  distinguish  carefully  the  use  of  i^ovo-ia 
with  the  article  and  without  it.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
article  is  not  used  at  all.  With  the  article  full  authority  in  the 
circumstances  defined  in  the  context  is  implied:  cf.  ix.  19,  xiii. 

4,  12,  xvi.  9,  xvii.  13.  When  a  limited  authority  is  implied, 
iiovo-La  stands  without  the  article :  cf.  ii.  26,  vi.  8,  ix.  3,  xiii.  2, 

5,  7,  xiv.  18,  xvii.  12,  xviii.  1,  xx.  6.  There  are  three  cases 
which  do  not  come  under  this  rule,  i,e,  in  ix.  10,  xi.  6,  and  xxii. 
14.  In  xi.  6  our  author  is  using  a  source:  hence  we  have 
here  no  exception.  But  ix.  10  and  xxii.  14  are  abnormal,  since 
7}  i$ovcrLa  avTtov  in  these  passages  appear  to  be  equal  simply  to 
e\ov(nv  i£ovo-  lav, 

27,  2  7ab  imply  the  actual  destruction  of  the  heathen  nations 
as  in  xix.  15,  and  apparently  in  their  destruction  the  triumphant 
martyrs  (cf.  ii.  26,  xvii.  14)  are  to  be  active  agents  as  members 
of  the  heavenly  hosts  which  should  follow  the  word  of  God,  xix. 
13-14.  At  this  moment  that  I  am  writing  we  can  witness  at 
least  a  partial  fulfilment  of  this  dread  forecast,  in  which  England 
and  her  allies  are  engaged  in  mortal  strife  with  the  powers  of 
godless  force  and  materialism.  As  Swete  aptly  writes:  “The 
new  order  must  be  preceded  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
((rwrpi/^erat),  but  the  purpose  of  the  Potter  is  to  reconstruct; 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  life  there  will  rise  under  the  hand 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  new  and  better  types  of  social  and 
national  organisation.”  To  this  we  might  add:  the  present 
heathen  system  of  international  relations  will  sooner  or  later  be 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  international  relations  of  a  Christian 
character. 

icat  iroijaam  aurous  ck  pdfiSu  aiSrjpa 
ws  ra  (7K6UT)  t&  Kepapixa  <7urrpij3cTai. 

From  Ps.  ii.  9.  Our  author  here  agrees  partly  with  the  LXX : 

Trotptavcts  avrovs  £v  pa/38 a>  (TtSyjpa 
d)5  (tkcvos  K€pa.fieo><s  crvvTpfyeLS  avTOvs. 

Instead  of  7roipiai/€ts  Symmachus  renders  mnnptytis  (s.  crw- 
0\d(T€ is),  and  instead  of  o-vvrpu/w  Aquila  renders  Trpoo-pygeis. 
Two  important  questions  arise  here.  1.  Has  our  author  simply 
borrowed  his  rendering  7 rotp,ave?  from  the  LXX?  2.  What 
meaning  does  our  author  attach  to  iroL^avdil  Now  as  to  1, 
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since  it  is  our  author’s  usage  elsewhere  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
text  independently,  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  that  he  is  here 
simply  borrowing  from  the  LXX.  The  LXX  was  no  doubt 
familiar  to  him  and  provided  him  with  a  vocabulary.  But  he 
was  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  it.  But  it  has  been  urged,  and 
no  doubt  rightly,  that  the  LXX  here  derived  Djnn  from  njn  and 
so  vocalized  it  Djnn  and  rendered  it  Troi/jtavcis,  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  derived  it  from  yin  and  vocalized  it  Dyhfi,  “thou 
shalt  break  ”  (as  Symmachus).  We  have  now  to  deal  with  2 — 
what  meaning  did  our  author  attach  to  Troi/iavei?  A  comparison 
of  xix.  15,  where  Troi/mvct  is  parallel  to  vara £77,  and  of  the  present 
text,  ii.  27,  where  it  is  parallel  with  o-vvrpt/jcrat  (cf.  also  xii.  5), 
is  strong  evidence  that  our  author  attached  two  distinct  meanings 
to  7 roLfxaLV€Lv.1  The  ordinary  meaning  is  found  in  vii.  17  ( iroipLavei 
=  “will  pasture”),  the  other  and  unusual  meaning  “will  de¬ 
vastate,  lay  waste,”  in  ii.  27,  xii.  5,  xix.  15.  Now,  since  this 
sense  is  so  far  as  I  am  aware  not  found  outside  our  author  and 
the  LXX  (if  indeed  it  is  found  in  the  latter),  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  explain  how  our  author  came  to  attach  this  meaning  to  the 
Greek  verb.  The  explanation  is  apparently  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  7roLfLaw€iv  is  the  ordinary  translation  of  njn.  But 
whereas  nyi  generally  means  “to  shepherd,”  it  means  sometimes 
“to  devastate,” “destroy,”  as  in  Mic.  v.  5  ;  Jer.  vi.  3,  ii.  16  (where 
the  R.V.  renders  “break”),  xxii.  22  ;  Ps.  lxxx.  14  (see  Oxford 
Hebrew  Lex.,  p.  945).  Now  in  the  first  two  passages  the  LXX 
renders  njn  by  71-01  /Wvav.  Hence  TroifxaCvtiv  should  here  mean 
“  to  lay  waste  ”  or  “  to  destroy.”  But,  even  if  the  LXX  failed  to 
grasp  the  right  rendering  of  nm  in  these  passages  and  rendered 
it  according  to  its  ordinary  sense,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
author  does  so  also.  As  clearly  as  language  can  indicate, 
7roL[xaCveiv  and  7raTao-crctv  in  xix.  1 5  are  parallels,  just  as  po^aia 
and  pafiSit)  o-L$r]pa  in  the  same  clauses  are  likewise  parallels. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Latin  pasco  developed  this  secondary 
meaning  also. 

Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  author  assigned  to 
7rot/xaiVav  a  secondary  sense  that  attaches  to  nyi  (as  he  does 
to  other  words  :  cf.  7 roScs,  x.  1  n.),  and  that  we  should  render  here  : 

“  He  shall  destroy  them  with  an  iron  rod, 

As  the  vessels  of  the  potter  shall  they  be  dashed  to  pieces.” 

1  That  our  author  did  attach  two  meanings  to  iroifMatveiv  is  the  view 
universally  adopted  by  ancient  and  modern  versions.  Thus  the  Vulgate  and 
Syriac  versions  and  the  A.V.  and  R.V.,  etc.,  render  this  verb  by  “rule”  in 
ii.  27,  xix.  15.  This  is,  of  course,  a  possible  meaning  and  it  is  also  an 
ancient  one,  but  in  our  author  the  parallelism  and  the  context  are  against  it. 
The  object  with  which  authority  is  given  to  them  over  the  apostate  nations  is 
not  that  they  may  “  rule  ”  them,  but  may  utterly  destroy  them . 
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ws  Ta  <7K€uy)  Ta  KcpajiiKa  owTpipcTat.  Here  we  have  a  free 
rendering  of  Ps.  ii.  9b:  cf.  also  Isa.  xxx.  14;  Jer.  xix.  n.  It  is 
best  to  regard  o-vvTpipcTcu  as  =^¥03*  in  the  mind  of  our  author, 
and  hence  take  it  as  a  Hebraism  and  equivalent  to  a  future. 
Later  MSS  saw,  in  fact,  that  a  future  was  required  here  and  read 
crwrpi/^cr €t<j t.  We  should  not  here,  with  the  R.V.,  take  the 
words  as  follows :  “  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are  broken  to 
shivers.”  Such  a  thought  is  weak :  there  is  no  point  in  such  a 
statement.  The  writer  means  to  say  that  the  righteous  will 
“dash  to  pieces”  the  strong  and  the  mighty  among  the  heathen 
as  easily  as  one  dashes  to  pieces  a  potter’s  vessels.  Primasius 
supports  this  view:  “sicut  vas  figuli  confringentur”:  also  Ticonius: 
“  ut  vas  figuli  comminuentur.”  Besides,  the  parallelism  requires 
crvKTptySerat 1  to  be  taken  as  a  principal  verb,  as  it  is  in  Ps.  ii.  9. 
Even  Isa.  xxx.  14,  Jer.  xix.  11  support  this  view. 

6s  K&yw  eiXir]<J>a  7rapa  too  iraTp<$s  p-ou.  These  words  recall,  of 
course,  Ps.  ii.  7,  Kvpios  ehrev  npos  pi  Ytos  pov  el crv .  Cf.  Acts  ii.  33, 
r rjv  T€  eirayyeXiav  rov  irvevparos  .  .  .  Xafiwv  irapo.  roG  7raTpos,  for 
the  phraseology. 

28.  In  this  letter  to  Thyatira  only  do  we  find  a  double 
promise — here  and  in  2  7ab.  On  this  and  other  grounds  Selwyn, 
Wellhausen,  and  others  would  omit  2  7ab  as  an  intrusion. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of 
these  words.  But  in  the  meantime  the  best  interpretation  seems 
to  be  that  of  Beatus  (quoted  by  Swete) :  “  id  est,  Dominum  Jesum 
Christum  quern  numquam  suscepit  vesper,  sed  lux  sempiterna 
est,  et  ipse  super  in  luce  est,”  and  of  Bede  :  “Christus  est  Stella 
matutina  qui  nocte  saeculi  transacta  lucem  vitae  sanctis  promittit 
et  pandet  aeternam.”  In  xxii.  16  Christ  describes  Himself  as 
6  aarrrjp  6  \ap7rpbs  6  ir putivos.  Hence  the  words  combined  with 
27  mean  simply:  “when  thou  hast  won  through  the  strife  I  will 
be  thine.” 


HI.  1-6.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  SARDIS. 

1.  ev  IdpSeo'u'.  Sardis  (see  the  Bible  Dictionaries  in  loc . : 
also  Ramsay,  Letters ,  375-3S2)  was  situated  about  30  miles 
S.E.S.  of  Thyatira.  In  Ionic  its  form  was  SapSies,  in  Attic 
SapSets,  while  in  later  Greek  it  was  written  ^dpSts.  Sardis  was 
built  on  the  northern  confines  of  Mt.  Tmolus,  and  its  acropolis 
on  a  spur  of  this  mountain.  It  dominated  the  rich  Hermus 

1  A  neuter  plural  has  the  verb  oftener  in  the  plural  in  our  author.  But 
ffWTplfSerat  here  must  agree  either  with  rk  <rK€ui)  or,  as  I  take  it,  with  ra 
Z6vy)  supplied  from  26b.  For  other  instances  of  the  sing,  verb  and  plural 
noun  cf.  i.  19,  b  (itWet ,  viii.  3,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  13,  xix.  14,  xx.  3,  5,  xxi.  12. 
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valley,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Lydian  kingdom.  It 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  Croesus  ( circ .  560 
b  c.).  On  its  conquest  by  Cyrus  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Persian 
Satrapy,  and  its  history  for  the  next  three  centuries  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  Under  Roman  rule  it  recovered  some  of  its  ancient 
importance,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  conventus  juridicus ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  no  city  in  Asia  presented  a  more  deplorable 
contrast  of  past  splendour  and  present  unresting  decline.  In 
17  a.d.  it  was  overthrown  by  a  severe  earthquake,  but  through 
the  generosity  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47),  who  remitted  all  its 
taxes  for  five  years  and  contributed  10,000,000  sesterces  towards 
its  rebuilding,  it  rose  so  rapidly  from  its  ruins  that  in  26  a.d.  it 
was  called  a  71*0X19  pey a\rj  by  Strabo  (625),  and  it  contended, 
though  unsuccessfully,  with  Smyrna  for  the  privilege  of  raising  a 
temple  to  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55).  Its  chief  cult  was  that 
of  Cybele,  while  its  staple  industries  were  connected  with  woollen 
goods,  and  it  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  community  which 
discovered  the  art  of  dyeing  wool.  To  these  industries  there  is 
possibly  a  reference  in  iii.  4,  5*.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  been 
notorious  for  luxury  and  licentiousness  (Herod,  i.  55;  Aesch. 
Pers .  45),  and  the  Christian  Church  had  manifestly  a  hard  task 
in  resisting  the  evil  atmosphere  that  environed  it.  Like  the  city 
itself,  the  Church  had  belied  its  early  promise.  Its  religious 
history,  like  its  civil,  belonged  to  the  past.  And  yet,  despite  its 
moral  and  spiritual  declension,  it  still  possessed  a  nucleus  of 
faithful  members:  it  had  “a  few  names  which  had  not  defiled 
their  garments.”  It  was  not  apparently  troubled  by  persecution 
from  without,  or  by  intellectual  error  from  within,  and  yet  it 
and  the  Church  of  Laodicea  were  the  most  blameworthy  of  the 
seven. 

6  Toi  €  lira  irvcupaTa  tou  0cou  ica!  tou$  cirra  aorlpas.  This 
clause  is  (see  p.  26),  as  the  corresponding  divine  titles  of  Christ  in 
the  other  six  Letters,  to  be  regarded  as  a  redactional  addition  of 
our  Seer  when  he  edited  his  visions  as  a  whole.  The  phrase  ra  hna 
7ruevfiaTa  has  already  occurred  in  i.  4,  but  there  it  is  a  manifest 
interpolation.  Hence  it  really  occurs  here  for  the  first  time. 
On  its  probable  meaning  see  i.  4,  note. 

oTSd  (tou  ra  Ipya.  On  this  vernacular  genitive  (contrast 
ii.  2)  see  notes  on  ii.  9,  19;  Abbott,  Grants  pp.  605,  607  ;  also 
414-25,  601.  Here  as  in  iii.  8,  15  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
Ipya — “ the  works  thou  hast  wrought  are  known  to  me” — they 
give  thee  a  semblance  of  life,  but  in  reality  thou  art  dead.  This 
vernacular  genitive  recurs  at  the  close  of  this  verse  :  cf.  also  x.  9, 
xviii.  4-5,  xxi.  3  (A). 

on  ovopa  Ixeis  Sri  £y]s  tea!  yetepos  cl.  For  the  construction  cf. 
Herod,  vii.  138,  oiVo/xa  cr^j  ws  hr  'AOrjvas  cXavvei,  kcltUto  SI  €9 
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7ca<jav  t.  EXXaSa.  Contrast  2  Cor.  vi.  9>  d7ro&vycrK0VT€s,  Kal 
ISov  £gj/4CV,  and  cf.  Jas.  ii.  17,  rj  ttlcttl s,  iav  fJLr)  rj  Ipya,  vtKpa  ian 
KaO3  cavT7/v,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  p,6p<f>(D<nv  tvo-cfitLas  ttjv  Se 

Svva/uv  avTrjs  r\pvK]p,kvoi,  The  condemnation  of  the  Church  of 
Sardis  is  more  severe  than  that  of  the  other  six  Churches.  And 
yet  it,  too,  has  a  nucleus  of  faithful  members. 

2.  yiVou  YpTrjyopw.  For  this  construction  cf.  xvi.  10,  cyeVcro  .  .  . 
lo-KQrra)p.ivr).  yprjyoptiv  is  a  word  of  our  Seer’s  (cf.  xvi.  15),  and, 
though  found  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  not  used  in  the 
Fourth.  Our  text  recalls  Matt.  xxiv.  42  (Mark  xiii.  33),  yprjyo- 

p€LT€  OVV ,  OTL  OVK  Ot8aT€  TTOlO.  f)p>€pa  6  KVplOS  Vp.£)V  Ip^CTCU.  There 

are  very  close  affinities  in  diction  between  2-4  here  and  xvi.  15, 
which  show  indubitably  our  author’s  hand.  With  yi'vov  yp-qyopuv 
...  3,  Acat  rrjpu  Kal  p,tTav6r)(T0V  iav  ovv  p,r)  ypyjyoprjcrrj^,  a>s 
kXcttttjs.  ...  4,  a  ovk  ipLoXvva v  ra  lp,a.Tia  avrcor,  Kal  7r€pt7rar>J- 
o-ovctlv  .  .  .  iv  Acwots,  cf.  xvi.  15,  i8ov  ipxopLac  (09  /cA67rT>;s. 
pLaKapios  6  yprjyopiov  Kal  rrjpwv  ra  t/xarta  a vtov)  Iva  fxr]  yvp.vos 
TrtpLTraTrj.  But  on  the  high  probability  that  xvi.  15  originally 
stood  between  3b  and  3°,  see  note  on  this  verse  and  also  on 
xvi.  15. 

Ramsay  {Letters,  376  sqq.)  is  of  opinion  that  this  admonition 
to  be  watchful  was  suggested  by  two  incidents  in  the  past  history 
of  Sardis,  when  the  acropolis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
through  the  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  its  defenders — first 
in  the  time  of  Croesus  in  549  b.c.,  and  next  in  218  b.c.  when 
Antiochus  the  Great  captured  the  city,  a  Cretan  mercenary 
having  led  the  way,  “climbing  up  the  hill  and  stealing 
unobserved  within  the  fortifications.” 

Ta  Xoiirrf.  This  word  is  found  eight  times  in  our  author,  but 
not  in  the  other  N.T.  Johannine  writings.  As  Swete  points  out, 
ra  Xonrd  means  not  merely  persons,  but  “whatever  remained  at 
Sardis  out  of  the  wreck  of  Christian  life,  whether  persons  or 
institutions.”  The  entire  community  needs  to  be  reconstructed 
on  a  sound  foundation. 

a  IpeXXov'  dn-oGamy.  We  have  here  the  epistolary  imperfect. 
In  the  plural  verb  (contrast  i.  19)  we  have  a  co?istructio  ad  sensu?n. 
The  idea  recalls  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  16.  Blass  {Gram.  197)  seems 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  aorist  is  correctly  employed  here 
and  in  iii.  16,  xii.  4,  after  fiiXX^v.  piiXXeiv  is  seldom  followed  by 
the  aorist  in  the  N.T. :  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  present,  as 
also  in  our  author:  cf.  i.  19,  ii.  10,  iii.  10,  vi.  11,  viii.  13,  x.  4,  7, 
xii.  5,  xvii.  8.  In  classical  Greek  /ac'AAcu/  is  followed  most 
frequently  by  the  future  inf.,  but  in  vulgar  Greek  this  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  present. 

crou  tA  (<  AC)  cpya.  Here  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
we  have  the  vernacular  possessive.  The  emphasis  is  thrown 
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strongly  on  the  noun  :  “  The  works  wrought  by  thee  I  have  found 
wanting  before  my  God.”  Cf.  Dan.  v.  27.  Here  the  <rov  refers 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  As  a  centre  of  spiritual  and 
moral  power  it  has  failed,  though  it  contains  a  few  that  have 
been  faithful  (4).  Hence  we  read  rd  epya  against  AC.  ov — aov 
?pya  =  “no  works  of  thine,”  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  4. 

irXTjpcj [Acm.  Only  found  once  again  in  our  author  in  vi.  n. 
It  is  a  favourite  Johann ine  word  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  occurring 
13  times  (cf.  especially  xvi.  24,  xvii.  13),  and  twice  in  1  and  2 
John.  Cf.  also  Col.  ii.  10,  etrre  iv  avrS  Tr€7r\rjpwp€voi. 

ivtairiov  tou  0eou  jxou.  The  community  has  a  name  before  the 
Christian  world  for  its  works,  but  not  before  God ;  for  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  few  (4)  cannot  redress  the  balance  against  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  dying  Church.  On  rov  Otov  pov  cf. 
iii.  12  ;  Rom.  XV.  6,  rov  Oeov  k<u  7raTepa  tou  Kvptov  fjptiiv  *1 rja-ov 
Xpio-Tov:  also  Mark  xv.  34 ;  John  xx.  17. 

3.  [At'T] [ao t'cuc  out'  (cf.  ii.  5,  the  advice  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus)  ttws  cTXt[<f>as  xal  rjicoucras.  The  change  of  tenses  is  here 
significant.  fjKovo-as  points  to  the  time  when  they  heard  the 
Gospel:  cf.  1  Thess.  i.  5,  6,  ii.  13.  ctA^as  concedes  that  they 
still  possess  this  gift  of  God. 

TTjpct  tea!  |A€Tat'OY]<rot'.  The  Church  is  to  keep  fast  hold  of 
what  it  has  received  and  heard,  and,  repenting  forthwith,  recover 
its  former  spiritual  attitude  (aor.). 

iav  ouy  [at]  ypYjyop^o-Yjs.  As  a  host  of  critics  have  pointed  out, 
xvi.  15  (see  note)  undoubtedly  breaks  up  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  Konnecke  (followed  by  Moffatt)  would  restore  it  before 
the  above  words,  while  Beza  transferred  it  before  iii.  18.  The 
first  suggestion  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  It  might,  of  course, 
be  objected  that  the  repetition  after  28ou  f.p\opai  d>s  #cA«m75  of 
d>s  k\€7tt7/5  would  be  jejune.  But  the  latter  seems  more 
definite.  And  yet  in  ii.  5,  16,  €i  Se  p rj,  epxopai ,  the  present 
IpXppai  appears  to  be  used  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 
r)£io  a)?  kX€7tt77s  here.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  the  clause  iSov 
IpXppai  o)5  kX€7ttt75  we  have  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  Advent.  It  is  to  be  unexpected,  whereas  in  the  clause 
(o  0)5  k\€7tt7)s  there  is  a  definite  menace,  in  which  it  is  implied 
that  the  Church  of  Sardis  will  be  caught  off  their  guard  by  the 
suddenness  of  Christ’s  Advent.  Hence,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  I  have  restored  xvi.  15  before  iii.  3°. 

XVI.  15.  l8ou  «fpXO[A(H  ws  K\£nTT]S. 

[Acucdpios  6  ypirjyopwi'  kcu  TYjpui)'  Td  tp-dria  aurou, 

Xva  [a^j  yup.j'ds  TrcpiiraTfj, 

Kal  ty])'  dcrx'npioo-un]^  auTOU. 
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III.  3C.  cay  ouy  fir]  YP*]Yopi]crr]S, 
rj£<»>  a>s  k\€ttty]S, 
ital  ou  fir)  y^S 
iroiay  c3pay  rjiw  lirl  ere. 

4&y  ouy  fx^j  YPrlY°P11<3rTls  kX&tttjs  ktX.  An  obvious  echo 

of  Matt.  xxiv.  43  sq.  ( =  Luke  xii.  39  sq.,  cf.  Mark  xiii.  35).  el  ySei 
6  oIkoSco-ttottjs  7roLa  <f>v\oLKrj  6  K\e7TT7)s  ep^ercu  iyprjyoprjo-ev  av  .  .  . 
yiveade  eroipoi,  otl  y  ov  So kcitc  wpa,  6  vios  tov  avOpwirov  ep^erai. 
The  Second  Advent  is  referred  to  in  our  text :  it  will  come  as  a 
thief  in  the  night,  because  they  are  not  on  the  watch ;  cf.  1  Thess. 
v.  2,  4. 

ou  fi?)  y^s-  The  subjunctive  follows  ov  pi]  without  excep¬ 
tion  in  our  author,  and  all  but  universally  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T. 
In  WH  text  ov  pi]  occurs  96  times,  according  to  Moulton 
(Gram.  190).  Of  these  examples  71  are  with  the  aor.  subj.  and 
8  with  the  fut.  ind.  The  rest  are  ambiguous. 

TToiav  copay.  For  <5pav  in  the  acc.  when  apparently  referring 
not  to  the  duration  but  to  a  point  of  time,  cf.  Moulton,  Gram .2, 
p.  63.  Blass,  Gram.  94  sq.,  points  out  that  this  usage  began  in 
classical  times  where  a>pav  —  eh  &pav ;  cf.  Robertson,  Gram. 
470  sq.  Acts  xx.  16,  John  iv.  52  are  generally  cited  as  parallel 
usages  to  that  in  our  text.  See,  however,  Abbott,  Gram.,  p.  75. 

4.  The  case  of  Sardis  is  critical,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
hope  ;  for  there  is  a  faithful  nucleus  that  has  escaped  the  general 
corruption. 

dy<$jiara.  Cf  xi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  15.  Deissmann  (Bible  Studies , 
196  sq)  has  proved  that  in  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  ovopa  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  “person.”  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  our 
author  we  have  the  same  usage.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  ovopara  is  used  in  Num.  i.  2,  20,  iii.  40,  43,  as  a 
rendering  of  niDty  where  this  word  means  “  persons  ”  reckoned 
by  name. 

a  OUK  cfioXway  to.  IjiaTia  auTaiy.  See  note  on  1 8.  The 
moral  stains  here  referred  to  especially  include  7ropv€ia  (cf.  xiv.  4). 
“The  language  reflects  that  of  the  votive  inscriptions  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  soiled  clothes  disqualified  the  worshipper  and  dis¬ 
honoured  the  god.  Moral  purity  qualifies  for  spiritual  com¬ 
munion  ”  (Moffatt  in  loci). 

irepiiraT^aoucriy  ficT*  efiou  4y  Xcukois.  We  have  here  the  first 
eschatological  promise,  which  is  not  preceded  by  the  words 
6  vlkCjv.  The  raiment  here  spoken  of  is  the  heavenly  raiment  or 
the  spiritual  bodies  awaiting  the  faithful  in  the  next  life.  See 
note  on  next  verse. 

afiot  claty.  Contrast  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  xvi.  6. 

5.  See  note  on  ii.  nb. 
vol.  1. — 6 
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TrepiPaXeirai  iv.  irtpifiaWtcrOai  takes  two  constructions  in 
our  author.  It  is  followed  either  by  eV  with  the  dat.  as  here  and 
in  iv.  4,  or  by  the  acc.  in  the  remaining  passages. 

iv  IfiaTUHs  XcukoIs.  These  garments 1  are  the  spiritual  bodies 
in  which  the  faithful  are  to  be  clothed  in  the  resurrection  life. 
This  thought  is  clearly  expressed  in  2  Cor.  v.  1,  4,  “  If  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  For 
indeed  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  ; 
not  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  that  we  would  be  clothed 
upon.”  But  this  idea  recurs  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  though  it  is 
not  so  definitely  expressed  as  here :  cf.  Matt.  xiii.  43,  rore  oi  Sikcuoi 
eKXdfjuj/ovcriv  6  ^Xios,  that  is,  they  shall  have  a  body  of  light 
(cf.  Ps.  civ.  2,  “  who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment  ”), 
1  Cor.  xv.  43,  49,  54,  Phil.  iii.  21,  where  it  is  promised  that  the 
body  of  our  humiliation  will  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His 
glory  (t<3  crw/xart  ttj<s  8o£rj<$  avrov).  We  shall  find  later  that 
“  body  of  light  ”  and  “  body  of  glory  ”  are  used  interchangeably. 
But  returning  again  to  Phil.  iii.  21  we  see  that  the  connection 
between  the  earthly  body  and  the  heavenly — though  they  are 
different  in  essence — is  of  the  closest,  and  that  the  character  of 
the  heavenly  body  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  earthly  body 
(cf.  1  Cor.  vi.  18).  In  the  Asc.  Isa.  iv.  16  (arc.  88-100  a.d.)  we 
find  further  references  to  these  garments  or  spiritual  bodies : 
“  But  the  saints  will  come  with  the  Lord  with  their  garments 
which  are  (now)  stored  up  on  high  in  the  seventh  heaven  :  with 
the  Lord  they  will  come,  whose  spirits  are  clothed  .  .  .  and  be 
present  in  the  world.”  Cf.  vii.  22,  viii.  14,  “when  from  the  body 
by  the  will  of  God  thou  hast  ascended  hither,  then  thou  wilt 
receive  the  garment  which  thou  seest”:  also  viii.  26,  ix.  9,  “And 
there  I  saw  Enoch  and  all  who  were  with  him  stript  of  the 
garments  of  the  flesh,  and  I  saw  them  in  their  garments  of  the 
upper  world,  and  they  were  like  angels,  standing  there  in  great 
glory”;  ix.  17,  “And  then  many  of  the  righteous  will  ascend 
with  Him,  whose  spirits  do  not  receive  their  garments  till  the 
Lord  Christ  ascend”;  also  ix.  24-26,  xi.  40.  In  the  Apoc.  of 
Peter  3  (circ.  1 10-125  a.d.)  the  raiment  of  the  blessed  is  said 
to  be  light,  and  5,  all  the  dwellers  in  Paradise  to  be  “  clad  in  the 
raiment  of  angels  of  light  ”  (ivSeSv/mevoi  rjcrav  evSu/jia  ayycAiov 
cfnDTivwv).  Next,  in  Hermas,  Sim .  viii.  2.  3,  the  faithful  are 
rewarded  with  white  garments  :  i/xaTioyAov  rov  avrov  7ra vres 
€l\ov  Aev/cov  tuaci  ^tova  ot  7ropevo/xcvot  cts  rov  1 rvpyov.  Again, 

1  The  idea  is  not  a  hard  and  fixed  one  in  Jewish  and  Christian  literature. 
While  generally  the  garments  are  symbols  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the  faithful, 
at  times  they  seem  to  denote  only  a  sort  of  heavenly  vesture  distinct  from  the 
faithful  themselves. 
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in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  we  have  three  references  to  these 
heavenly  bodies:  xi.  10,  “And  the  Lord  renewed  me  in  His 
raiment  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  2)  and  possessed  (?  *  formed, *  i.e.  c/cr^o-aro, 
corrupt  for  UrtaaTo)  ...  14,  And  He  carried  me  to  His 
Paradise  ” ;  xxi.  2,  “  And  I  put  off  darkness  and  clothed  myself 
with  light.  3,  And  my  soul  acquired  a  body  free  from  sorrow  or 
affliction  or  pains  ” ;  xxv.  8,  “And  I  was  clothed  with  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  Thy  Spirit,  and  Thou  didst  remove  from  me  my  raiment 
of  skin.”  See  also  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christianity ,  p.  215  ; 
Moulton,  Journal  of  Theol.  Stud.  iii.  514-527.  In  its  present 
form  4  Ezra  i.-ii.  is  Christian,  but  it  is  not  improbably 
based  on  Jewish  sources.  However  this  may  be,  we  have, 
as  in  the  Asc.  Isa.,  references  to  this  heavenly  body  of  light 
Cf.  ii.  39,  “Qui  se  de  umbra  saeculi  transtulerunt  splendidas 
tunicas  a  domino  acceperunt.”  The  nature  of  these  heavenly 
garments  is  clear  from  ii.  45,  “  Hi  sunt  qui  mortalem  tunicam 
deposuerunt  et  immortalem  sumpserunt.” 

We  have  now  shown  that  the  resurrection  body  was  clearly 
conceived  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.d.  in  Christian 
circles  as  a  “body  of  light.”  But  this  conception  was  also 
pre-Christian.  Thus  in  1  Enoch  lxii.  16,  where  the  risen  righteous 
are  described  : 

“And  they  shall  have  been  clothed  with  garments  of  glory, 
And  these  shall  be  the  garments  of  life  from  the  Lord  of 
Spirits  ” ; 

cviii.  12,  “And  I  will  bring  forth  in  shining  light  those  who  have 
loved  My  holy  name.”  See  also  2  Enoch  xxii.  8,  “  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Michael:  Go  and  take  Enoch  from  out  his  earthly 
garments  .  .  .  and  put  him  into  the  garments  of  My  glory.”  For 
interesting  though  only  partial  parallels  in  Judaism  and  Zoroas¬ 
trianism,  see  Lueken,  Michael ,  122  sq. ;  Boklen,  Verwandschaft 
d.  judisch-christlichen  mit  d.  Parsischen  Eschatologie,  61-65. 

To  return  now  to  our  author,  it  is  clear  that  the  white  garments 
represent  the  resurrection  or  heavenly  bodies  of  the  faithful  in 
iii.  4C,  5%  vi.  11  (see  note),  vii.  9,  13,  14,  xix.  8a  (where  8b  is  a 
gloss).  In  iii.  4b  (note),  18  (note),  xvi.  15,  the  i/xana  are  used  as 
a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  life  as  manifested  in  righteous  character, 
which  forms  the  heavenly  vesture  of  the  redeemed. 

The  idea  may  go  back  to  Ps.  civ.  2  where  God  is  said  to 
clothe  Himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  The  garments  of  the 
angels  are  white:  Mark  ix.  3  =  Luke  ix.  29;  Mark  xvi.  5  =  Matt, 
xxviii.  3  ;  Acts  i.  10.  The  very  bodies  of  the  angels  are  white, 
composed  of  light ;  cf.  2  Enoch  i.  5.  This  is  the  older  idea,  and 
it  is  preserved  in  our  author.  Later  these  garments  came  to 
signify  heavenly  vestures  of  an  accessory  nature. 
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^£a\eii|/a>  .  .  .  ck.  Cf.  vii.  17,  xxi.  4.  The  Sardians  had 
a  name  to  live  and  yet  were  dead  (iii.  1);  if  they  awake 
(iii.  2)  to  righteousness  and  show  themselves  victors,  then  their 
name  will  be  preserved  in  the  book  of  life.  tt)s  /3l/3\ov 
Cf.  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8,  xx.  12,  15,  xxi.  27. 

“  The  idea  underlying  this  phrase  can  be  traced  to  the  O.T. 
There  the  book  of  life  (or  its  equivalents,  Ex.  xxxii.  32  sq.,  ‘God’s 
book’;  Ps.  lxix.  28,  ‘book  of  the  living’)  was  a  register  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Theocratic  community  of  Israel.  To  have  one’s 
name  written  in  the  book  of  life  implied  the  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Theocracy,  Isa.  iv.  3,  while 
to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  Ps.  lxix.  28,  meant 
exclusion  therefrom.”  He  whose  name  was  written  in  this  book 
remained  in  life  but  he  whose  name  was  not,  must  die.  “  In  the 
O.T.  this  expression  was  originally  confined  to  temporal  blessings 
only,  save  in  Dan.  xii.  1,  where  it  is  transformed  through  the 
influence  of  the  new  conception  of  the  kingdom,  and  distinctly 
refers  to  an  immortality  of  blessedness.  It  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  in  1  Enoch  xlvii.  3.  A  further  reference  to  it  is  to  be  found 
in  1  Enoch  civ.  1,  cviii.  7.  The  phrase  again  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  xxx.  20  sqq.  in  contrast  with  the  book  of  those 
that  shall  be  destroyed,  but  in  the  O.T.  sense.  ...  In  the  N.T. 
the  phrase  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  Rev.  (see  above 
list);  and  the  idea  in  Luke  x.  20,  Heb.  xii.  23,  ‘written  in 
heaven,’  is  its  practical  equivalent.”  The  above  is  quoted  with 
a  few  changes  from  my  note  on  1  Enoch  xlvii.  3.  In  the  same 
note  kindred  expressions  are  dealt  with  at  some  length — such  as 
the  books  of  remembrance  of  good  and  evil  deeds — the  good  in 
Ps.  lvi.  8;  Mai.  iii.  16;  Neh.  xiii.  14;  Jub.  xxx.  22;  the  evil 
in  Isa.  lxv.  6  ;  1  Enoch  lxxxi.  4,  lxxxix.  61-64,  68,  70,  71,  etc.  ; 
2  Bar.  xxiv.  1  ;  both  the  good  and  the  evil  in  Dan.  vii.  10 ; 
2  Enoch  Iii.  15,  liii.  2  ;  Rev.  xx.  12  ;  Asc.  Isa.  ix.  22.  See  Weber, 
Jiid \  Theol .2  242,  282  sqq. ;  Dalman,  Worte Jesu ,  i.  171  ;  K.A.TP 
ii.  405  ;  Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Judenthums^  247. 

Kal  ojioXoy^o-G)  to  orojia  auTou  kt\.  We  have  a  clear  reminis¬ 
cence  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  Matt.  x.  32  (Luke  xii.  8),  ? ras  ovv 
o<rris  ofJio\oyrj<T€L  iv  ifiol  e/jL7rpocr6€V  rail'  avOpoyiroiVy  bp.oXoyrj(Tw 
Kayio  iv  avrw  ipurpocrOev  tov  warpo*  fiov  tov  iv  rots  ovpavols  (twv 
ayycAaiv  tov  Ocov,  Luke  xii.  8). 

7-13.  THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

7.  tt]s  ^  4>tXa$€X<f>ta.  This  city  (see  Bible  Dictionaries  in  loc.) 
lies  some  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardis.  From  the  words  of  our 
author  it  is  clear  that  its  Christianity  was  of  a  high  character, 
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standing  in  point  of  merit  second  only  to  Smyrna  among  the 
seven  Churches.  In  the  time  of  Ignatius  (Ad  Phil.  3,  5,  10) 
it  enjoyed  the  same  high  reputation.  Philadelphia  was  founded 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Cogamis — a  tributary 
of  the  Hermus — by  Attalus  11.  Philadelphus,  and  named  after 
its  founder  (159-138  b.c.).  Under  Caracalla  it  received  the  title 
of  Neocoros  or  Temple  Warden,  and  thenceforward  the  Kotvov 
of  Asia  met  there  from  time  to  time  to  celebrate  certain  state 
festivals.  Like  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  it  too  suffered  from  the 
great  earthquake  in  17  a.d.,  and  was  assisted  to  rebuild  by  a 
donation  from  the  imperial  purse. 

The  chief  pagan  cult  was  that  of  Dionysus,  but  its  main 
difficulties  arose  from  Jewish  rather  than  from  pagan  opponents 
(iii.  9),  as  was  the  case  with  Smyrna  (ii.  9).  These  Judaizers 
were  still  a  source  of  trouble  in  the  time  of  Ignatius  (Ad 
Phil  6). 

In  later  times  Philadelphia  was  notable  for  the  heroism  with 
which  it  resisted  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks.  “  It  displayed 
all  the  noble  qualities  of  endurance,  truth  and  steadfastness  which 
are  attributed  to  it  in  the  letter  of  St.  John,  amid  the  ever  threaten¬ 
ing  danger  of  Turkish  attack ;  and  its  story  rouses  even  Gibbon  to 
admiration”  (Ramsay,  Letters ,  400).  It  was  not  until  1379-90, 
when  jealousy  divided  the  Christian  powers,  that  it  fell  before  the 
attack  of  the  united  forces  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Manuel  11. 
and  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bayezid  1,  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
known  as  Ala-Sheher, — the  reddish  city, — a  designation  due  to 
the  red  hills  in  its  rear. 

6  ayios  &  dX^Giyog.  “The  Holy,  the  True.”  This  asyndetic 
use  of  two  divine  designations  is  to  be  found  in  1  Enoch 
i.  3,  xiv.  1  (cf.  also  x.  1,  xxv.  3,  lxxxiv.  1),  6  dyios  6  piyas. 
6  aytos  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  as  a  title  of  God;  cf.  Hab. 

iii.  3;  Isa.  xl.  25;  1  Enoch  i.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  xciii.  11,  etc.; 

Acts  iii.  14.  The  two  words  dyios  and  dA^tvos,  which  are  com¬ 
bined  as  epithets  of  God  in  vi.  10,  are  in  our  text  applied 
to  Christ:  cf.  iii.  14,  6  mar  os  /cat  uXiqOivos:  xix.  11,  ttlo-tos 
[/caXov/utevos]  /cat  dXrjOLvos.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  dXrjOivos, 
Hort  has  rightly  urged  that  “  it  is  misleading  to  think  (here)  only 
of  the  classical  sense,  true  as  genuine.  .  .  .  “  Not  only  vi.  10,  but 
iii.  14,  6  /xdpTvs  6  ttiotos  /cat  dXrjdivos  (cf.  xix.  11),  and  what  is  said 

of  His  ‘ways*  or  ‘judgments’  (xv.  3,  xvi.  7,  xix.  2),  cl\t)0lv6<s 

coupled  with  8t/catos,  show  that  the  Apocalypse  retains  the  O.T. 
conception  of  truth,  expressed,  e.g.  in  cxlvi.  6,  4  which  keepeth 
truth  for  ever,’  i.e.  constancy  to  a  plighted  word  or  purpose,  the 
opposite  of  caprice.”  Cf.  also  Isa.  xlix.  7,  “because  of  the 
Lord  that  is  faithful,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  In  the  LXX 
aXrjO  fc  is  never  used  of  God,  but  aXydivos  is  used  a  few  times : 
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cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Isa.  lxv.  16;  Ps.  lxxxvi.  15,  where  the  Hebrew 
is  either  HEX  or  JOX.  Hence  aXrjOivos  implies  that  God  or 
Christ,  as  true,  will  fulfil  His  word.  The  thoroughly  Hebraic 
character  of  the  Apocalypse  confirms  this  view.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  dAr/0tvo<?=  “  genuine  ”  as  opposed  to 
unreal  rather  than  to  untruthful.  Hence  in  our  author  Trench’s 
( N.  T  Synonyms ,  29)  admirable  differentiation  of  the  words  a\rj6y)s 
(not  used  in  our  author,  but  14  times  in  the  Fourth  Gospel)  and 
dXrj0u'6<s  does  not  hold :  “  We  may  affirm  of  the  aX.rjOrjs,  that  he 
fulfils  the  promise  of  his  lips,  but  the  a \-q6iv6<sy  the  wider  promise 
of  his  name.  Whatever  that  name  imports,  taken  in  its  highest, 
deepest,  widest  sense,  whatever  according  to  that  he  ought  to  be, 
that  he  is  to  the  full.”  This  distinction  is  true  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  where  both  words  occur. 

6  tyuv  Trjy  kXclv  AaueiS,  6  d^otyw^  ical  ouScls  tcXeicrei  ktX.  The 
passage  points  back  to  i.  18,  but  it  is  based  on  Isa.  xxii.  22, 
where  QT*  with  the  Mass,  read,  with  reference  to  Eliakim,  Swato 

T7JV  k\€L$OL  OLKOV  AaV€l8  €7Tt  TOV  OJ/ULOV  dVTOV,  KCLL  aVOL^ei  KOU  OVK 

ecrrat  6  arro/cXetwr  Kal  K\u<rei  Kal  ovk  ecrrai  6  avotywv.  Since  both 
B  and  A  read  differently,  our  author  is  apparently  not  using  the 
LXX  here.  In  any  case,  while  the  LXX  reproduces  the  Mass., 
which  here  consists  of  parallel  clauses,  it  is  clear  that  our  author 
deals  independently  with  the  text.  The  Hebrew  is  familiar  to 
him,  and  what  appears  in  Isa.  xxii.  22  in  the  form  of  direct 
statements  and  finite  verbs  is  cast  by  our  author  into  a  series  of 
dependent  clauses,  which  are  introduced  by  participles  that  are 
subsequently  resolved  into  finite  verbs,  i.e.  6  avoiyuv  Kal  ovSels 
k\€lct€l  Kal  KXeLOiv  Kal  ovSels  avoiyei.  This  is  not  Greek,  but 
a  Hebrew  idiom  often  used  by  our  author,  “ODiTi  UD  pRI  nnsn 
nna 

The  expression  ttjv  kXuv  Aaua'S  has  apparently  a  Messianic 
significance.  Cf.  v.  5,  xxii.  16,  pit, a  Aai>et8.  The  words  teach 
that  to  Christ  belongs  complete  authority  in  respect  to  admission 
to  or  exclusion  from  the  city  of  David,  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  admission  referred  to  may  primarily  have  to  do  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  exclusion  with  the  unbelieving  Jews  (see  9).  But 
their  scope  is  universal. 

As  Eliakim  carried  the  keys  of  the  house  of  David  in 
the  court  of  Hezekiah,  so  does  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of 
God:  cf.  Eph.  i.  22.  He  has  the  same  authority  in  regard 
to  Hades,  i.  18,  and  supreme  authority  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Matt,  xxviii.  18,  and  is  “as  a  son  over  his  own  house,”  Heb. 
iii.  6. 

8.  OlSa  ao u  to.  Ipya.  This  clause  has  by  some  scholars  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  breaks  the  connection  and  is 
harmonistic.  But  it  is  better  with  WH  to  take  the  words  that 
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follow,  iSo'v  Sc'SwKa  .  .  .  avrrjv,  as  a  parenthesis,  and  connect 
cil&a  .  .  .  cpya  directly  with  6tl  /u/cpav  ktX.  618 a  is  followed 
by  on  in  iii.  1,  15. 

t8o6  S^SojKa  iv6)Tri6v  aou  Oupav  dycuyjjicVqy.  ScSw/ca  apparently 
is  used  Hebraistically  here,  “  I  have  set.”  In  Ovp.  dv^yjxivrjv  we 
have  a  Pauline  metaphor:  cf.  1  Cor.  xvi.  9,  Ovpa  yap  p,oi  dvewycv 
pieydXr]  /cat  cvcpy/fc :  2  Cor.  ii.  T2,  Ovpas  pot  aveuy fiivrjs  iv  KvpUo  : 
Col.  iv.  3,  cva  6  #€o?  avoi^Y)  r]plv  Ovpav  tov  Xoyov  (i  e.  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  preaching  the  word).  Here  the  “  open  door  ”  means 
that  a  good  opportunity  is  being  given  for  missionary  effort,  and 
in  our  text  and  in  the  above  Pauline  passages  the  door  stands 
for  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Christian  teachers;  in  Acts 
xiv.  27,  rjvoiitv  tois  €0v€<riv  Ovpav  7rtaT€a>9,  the  metaphor  is  applied 
conversely,  where  the  door  is  opened  not  to  the  Christian 
teacher,  but  to  the  converts  to  the  Christian  Church.  A 
different  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  Moffatt,  who  in  view 
of  a  passage  written  by  Ignatius  to  this  same  Church  of 
Philadelphia  (Ad  Philad.  ix.  1,  avros  wv  Ovpa  tov  irarpo^  81  fj* ? 
€  ter  cp^ovraL  ’A  f3paa.fi  teal  Ic raa/c  /crX.)  connects  the  phrase  with 
Christ  and  compares  John  x.  7,  9,  where  Christ  describes 
Himself  as  rj  Ovpa  twv  TTpofidruv.  But  it  would  be  strange  for 
the  speaker — Christ — to  say,  “  Behold  I  have  set  before  you 
a  door  opened,”  and  to  imply  thereby  that  He  Himself  was  this 
door.  The  direct  form  of  statement  in  John  x.  7,  9  does  not 
support  this  view.  Bousset  propounds  a  third  explanation, 

1. e.  that  the  open  door  is  for  the  entrance  of  the  community 
into  the  Messianic  glory. 

tjy  ouScls  SumTai  icXeio-ai  au-rrjv.  On  this  Hebraism  cf.  vii. 

2,  9,  xiii.  8,  r 2,  xx.  8 :  cf.  xii.  6,  14,  xvii.  9 ;  also  ii.  7,  17. 

on  pwcpdv  €X€i?  Suvapiv.  This  clause,  as  pointed  out  above, 
depends  directly  on  olSd  <rov  ra  Zpya,  the  intervening  clause 
being  a  parenthesis.  The  Church  had  little  weight  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  so  far  as  concerned  its  external  circumstances. 

ical  6-n^prjaas  pou  tov  Xoyoy.  The  /cat  has  here  an  adversative 
force  (  =  “and  yet”),  as  frequently  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Abbott, 
Gram.  135  sqq.),  i.  5,  iii.  13,  19,  iv.  20,  vi.  70,  ix.  34,  etc.  The 
usage  is  Hebraic  in  character.  Cf.  also  Matt.  vi.  26 ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
21  (Robertson,  Gram.  1183).  On  irrjprjcras  .  .  .  Xoyov  see  note 
on  xiv.  12.  /cat  ovk  TjpvYjo’di.  Cf.  ii.  13.  These  clauses  point  to 
some  period  of  faithfulness  under  trial  in  the  past. 

|jlou  Toy  X<$yoy  ...  to  oyo/jux  jxou.  With  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  here  cf.  X.  9,  7rt/cpav€t  crov  t rjv  KOiXiav  aXX’  iv  tw  oro/xaTt 
aov  ecrTat  yXvKv.  The  first  unemphatic  (or  vernacular  possessive) 
pov  throws  the  emphasis  on  €T^p?/aa9  and  tov  Xoyov:  “And  yet 
the  word  I  gave  you  thou  didst  keep,  and  didst  not  deny  My 
name.” 
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9.  The  conversion  of  the  Jewish  element  in  Thyatira 
promised. 

iSoO  £k  ttjs  owaywyrjs  tou  laram.  In  8i8a>  (for 

the  earlier  8i'8g)/u — see  Robertson,  Gram .  31 1  sq.)  we  have 
a  transition  from  -yi  to  -o>  forms.  Cf.  xvii.  13  (SiSoaortv).  As 
regards  8i8w  two  interpretations  are  possible.  First,  it  may  be 
rendered  literally:  “I  give  men  of  the  synagogue  ...  as  thy 
converts.”  Otherwise  8i8a>  is  to  be  taken  Hebraically,  “  I  make 
(i.e.  I  will  make)  men  of  the  synagogue  .  .  .  behold  I  will  make  ” 
(Tronyorco).  This  latter  use  is  frequent  in  the  LXX.  It  is  to  be 
found  also  in  Acts  x.  40,  xiv.  3  (ii.  27,  in  a  quotation  from  the 
LXX).  The  combination  Z8ov  8i8o>  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view;  for  it  is  a  pure  Hebraism,  jnb  with  a  future 
sense.  With  the  construction  8i8u)  Ik  rrjs  o-vvayoyyrjs  compare 
ii.  17,  8d)(ro)  .  .  .  tov  yavva. 

ttjs  owaywyrjs  tou  lara^a.  In  the  LXX  nirp  pnp  is  rendered 
7}  awaywyrj  rot)  Kvpiov  (Num.  xvi.  3,  xx.  4:  cf.  also  xxvi.  9, 
xxvii.  3,  where  a  different  Hebrew  word  is  used).  Not  a 
Synagogue  of  the  Lord,  but  a  Synagogue  of  Satan,  does  the 
Seer  pronounce  these  Jews  to  be.  Some  twenty  years  later  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia  had  greater  dangers  to  encounter  from 
the  Judaizers  than  from  the  Jews,  both  of  whom  were  active: 
cf.  Ignat.  Ad  Philad.  vi.  I,  iav  8e  tls  lovSdiaybv  ipyrjvevrj  vyiv,  yr) 
o.kov€T€  avrov'  aycivov  yap  Icrrtv  7 rapa  av8po<s  7repiToyr]v  c^ovtos 
XpLcrriavicrybv  o.kov€lv  rj  irapa  OLKpofivo-rov  lov8dicry6v. 

t&v  \eyovT o)v  eauTous  ’louSaious  clmi.  The  rwv  Xeyovruv  is  in 
apposition  to  ttjs  crvvayoiyrjs.  On  the  whole  clause  cf.  ii.  9.  In 
classical  Greek  the  usual  construction  would  be  rwv  Acyovrcuv 
(a vroiv)  TovSatW  ctvat.  But  even  in  classical  Greek  the  acc.  with 
inf.  is  found  where  the  nom.  would  have  been  usual.  In  the 
KOLvrj  Moulton  (Gram.  212  sq.)  shows  the  same  usage  active.  In 
fact,  as  Robertson  writes  {Gram.  1039),  “the  acc.  with  the  inf. 
was  normal  when  the  substantive  with  the  inf.  was  different  from 
the  subject  of  the  principal  verb.”  Our  author  claims  that  the 
Christians  alone  had  the  right  to  the  name  “Jew.”  “Faith  in 
Christ,  not  mere  nationality,  constituted  true  Judaism.  The 
succession  had  passed  to  Christianity  ”  (Moffatt  in  loc.)  :  cf.  Rom. 
ix.  6-9,  ii.  28,  29,  “He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly 
.  .  .  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly.”  Herein  our 
author  differs  from  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  with  whom  TouSatoi  is 
by  no  means  an  honourable  designation. 

tuv  Xcyoi'Twy  .  .  .  ical  ouk  claiV.  An  unmistakable  Hebraism. 
Cf.  ii.  9  and  i.  5-6,  note. 

TT0ir\cru)  Iva  cum  fut.  or  subj.  Cf.  xiii.  12  (fut.),  16  (subj.  ?) ; 
John  xi.  37  (subj.);  Col.  iv.  16  (subj.).  The  Iva  clause  is 
one  of  consequence;  cf.  ix.  20,  xiii.  13.  The  fut.  ind.  after 
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Iva  is  frequent  in  our  author:  see  Introd.  to  ii.-iii.  §  2  (, b ), 
p-4isq- 

Iva  rjfouau'  Kal  'jrpoorKuyiqoroucru'  ivumov  t&v  Troowy  aou.  Cf. 
xv.  4,  xxii.  8.  The  language  is  based  on  Isa.  lx.  14,  where  the 
Gentiles  are  described  as  submitting  to  the  Jews :  iropcutrorrai 
7rp6s  ere  ScSoikotcs  viol  TaTrewoMTavTiov  <re :  xlv.  14,  Sta^trovrat  irpos 
<r€  Kal  7rpo(TKwrj(rov(riv  croi .  It  will  be  observed  that  our  author’s 
diction  is  not  dependent  on  the  LXX.  Moreover,  our  text  more 
nearly  renders  the  Mass,  of  Isa.  lx.  14  than  the  LXX,  for  Kal 
7rpoorKwrj(TOV(rLV  €7rl  Ta  i^vr)  rcuv  71*080)1/  aov  is  found  Only  in  Qrag 
and  not  in  the  LXX.  The  homage  that  the  Jews  expected  from 
the  Gentiles,  they  were  themselves  to  render  to  the  Christians. 
They  should  play  the  role  of  the  heathen  and  acknowledge  the 
Christians  to  be  the  true  Israel. 

iyuj  rjy(Lirr]or<£  ere.  From  Isa.  xliii.  4. 

irpoaKui'^croucn^  .  •  .  Kal  yyajaiy.  Cf.  XXli.  1 4,  iva  coral  .  ,  . 
Kal  .  .  .  eloreXOioariv. 

10.  This  verse  is  a  redactional  addition  on  the  part  of  our 
Seer  when  he  was  editing  his  visions.  Its  meaning  is  only 
explicable  from  a  right  understanding  of  vii.,  where  the  144,000 
are  sealed.  There  the  faithful  are  sealed  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation  from  the  assaults  of  demons,  but  are  not  thereby 
secured  against  physical  death.  This  persecution  is  not  to  be 
a  merely  local  one  (cf.  ii.  10) :  it  is  to  embrace  the  entire  world. 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  original  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches 
there  is  not  even  an  apprehension  of  a  world-wide  persecution  (see 
§  5,  p.  44  sq.).  The  continued  existence  of  two  of  the  Churches 
is  presupposed  till  the  Second  Advent:  cf.  ii.  25,  iii.  3  (?),  11.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  demonic  trial  spoken  of,  while  world¬ 
wide,  was  to  affect  only  “  those  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,”  i.e. 
the  non-Christians. 

on  enqpTjtras  Toy  Xoyoy  .  .  .  K&yw  ere  TTjprjcrw.  Cf.  John  xvii. 
6,  II,  12,  rov  Xoyov  c rov  rerypTjKav  .  .  .  tt arep  ayte,  Trjprjarov 
avrovs  .  .  .  ore  rjp,T]V  pier  avT<j)v  iyb)  irrjpovv  avrovs.  As  they 
have  kept  Christ’s  word,  so  He  will  keep  them  safe  from  the 
demonic  assaults  which  will  affect  all  who  are  not  His. 

Toy  Xoyoy  tyjs  u7rofjLoyrjs  jmou,  i.e.  **  the  word  of  my  endurance.” 
The  phrase  vi rop,ovr}  twv  ayi W  (xiii.  10,  xiv.  12),  i.e.  “the  endur¬ 
ance  practised  by  the  saints,”  requires  a  like  interpretation  here. 
Hence  “the  word  of  my  endurance”  is  “the  Gospel  of  the 
endurance  practised  by  Christ.”  This  is  to  be,  as  Hort  writes, 
‘  at  once  as  an  example  and  as  a  power.”  Cf.  2  Thess.  iii.  5, 
tt)v  v7ropLovYjv  tov  Xpt<TToO  :  Ignat.  Ad  jRo?n.  x.  3,  eppuxrOe  els  tcXos 
ev  vnopLOvyj  ^Irjaov  Xparrov. 

TT)pt]<Tw  Ik.  Only  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  in  John 
xvii.  15  (cf.  Jas.  i.  27,  Type  tv  dbro),  where  the  thought  is  quite  in 
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keeping  with  that  of  our  Seer  :  ovk  cpwTw  iva  apys  Ik  tov  Kocrpov 
rxAA’  iva  Typyays  aurous  Ik  tov  Trovypov.  Here  tov  irovypov  is  the 
Evil  One,  or  Satan.  Hence  our  Lord’s  prayer  is  that  His 
disciples  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil  sway  of  Satan,  not  that 
they  may  be  saved  from  the  physical  evils  (including  death) 
which  are  inevitably  incident  to  this  life.  This  gives  exactly  the 
object  of  the  sealing  in  vii.  The  sealing  provides  the  spiritual 
help  needed  against  the  coming  manifestation  of  Satanic  wicked¬ 
ness  linked  with  seemingly  supreme  power.  See  III.  c.  in  the 
Introd.  to  vii.,  §  5,  p.  194  sqq.  Unreserved  loyalty  to  Christ  carries 
with  it  immunity  from  spiritual  anguish  and  mental  trouble. 

tt)s  dJpas  tou  TTetpacrjaou.  This  tribulation  is  to  affect  only  the 
faithless  and  the  heathen ;  for,  as  the  note  on  xi.  10  shows,  the 
phrase  “  those  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  ”  denotes  the  world  of 
unbelievers  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  faithful.  Hence 
whilst  the  word  tt etpao-ptos  (cf.  7r€ipafav  later)  may  in  some 
degree  retain  the  sense  of  “  trial,”  since  some  of  the  faithless 
might  thereby  be  brought  to  repent,  yet  its  prevailing  sense  in 
this  passage  is  affliction  and  temptation — the  fitting  functions 
of  the  demons  (ix.  1-2 1).  7reipd£€iv  in  ii.  10  means  “to  afflict,” 
but  the  affliction  is  limited  to  “ten  days.”  On  irupa&iv  as 
meaning  to  inflict  evils  upon  one  in  order  to  test  his  character, 
cf.  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  Heb.  ii.  18,  iv.  15. 

tous  KaToiKourras  lm  tt)s  yfjs.  These  are  the  heathens  or 
non-Christians.  See  note  on  xi.  10  and  §  4  of  the  Introd. 
to  xiii.  Thus  the  coming  7retpacr/xds,  which  is  to  be  world-wide, 
is  to  afflict  only  those  who  have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their 
forehead  (ix.  4).  See  note  on  vii.  3. 

11.  cpxofxat  Taxu.  This  refers  to  the  Second  Advent  and 
presupposes  the  continuance  of  the  community  till  that  event, 
as  in  ii.  25,  iii.  3.  But  the  main  presupposition  of  the  later 
chapters,  which  represent  our  author’s  final  view,  is  that  in  the 
final  persecution  all  the  faithful  will  suffer  martyrdom  :  cf.  xiii.  15, 
xviii.  4  (note),  20,  and  §  1  of  the  Introd.  to  xv.,  and  §  1  of  the 
Introd.  to  xvi. 

KpdT€t  o  ?x€ts.  Each  Church  is  to  preserve  its  own  inherit¬ 
ance.  Cf.  ii.  25.  See  note  on  ii.  1  on  Kparav. 

Iva  p^ScIs  XaPj]  roy  arifyavov  <rou  The  promise  of  the  crown 
is  parallel  to  that  made  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  ii.  10  (see 
note).  Cf.  Col.  ii.  18 ;  2  Tit.  ii.  5. 

12.  See  note  on  ii.  1  ib. 

6  vik&v  Troi/qcrw  auT<Sy  A  Hebraism.  Cf.  ii.  7,  17,  26,  iii.  21. 

oruXoy  iv  tw  yaw  tou  0€ou  pou.  With  Otov  pou  cf.  iii.  2,  5. 
Here  the  phrase  occurs  four  times.  The  expression  cttvAos  is 
used  metaphorically  as  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  and  in  Judaism. 
Cf.  I  Tim.  iii.  15,  €KK\ycr (a  .  .  .  o’TvAos  kcu  cSpatw/xa  rys  a\y- 
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0* ids :  also  Gal.  ii.  9.  In  Clem.  Rom.  v.  2,  Peter  and  Paul  are 
called  ol  fit-yio-Toi  Kal  SiKaiorarot  gttvXoi.  In  Judaism,  R.  Johanan 
ben  Sakkai  was  called  TiDy,  “  the  right  pillar,”  with  refer¬ 

ence  to  1  Kings  vii.  21  (Ber.  28b),  and  Abraham  the  pillar  of  the 
world  in  Exod.  rab.  2  (see  Levy’s  Neuhebraishes  Worterbuch , 
iii.  660;  also  Schoettgen,  Hor.  i.  728  sq.).  The  metaphor  is 
current  in  most  languages :  cf.  Pind.  01.  ii.  146 ;  Eur.  Iph .  I. 
57,  (Ttv\ol  yap  oiKwv  dal  7 raiScs  apaevts  :  Aesch.  Agam.  897  ;  Hor. 
Od.  i.  35.  13.  Since  arvkos  is  thus  used  metaphorically,  it 
follows  that  mos  has  also  a  metaphorical  sense  here.  Hence  the 
text  is  not  inconsistent  with  xxi.  22,  where  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  temple  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  xxi.  10-xxii.  2,  which 
descended  from  God  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 
In  the  more  spiritual  and  New  Jerusalem,  xxi.  2-4,  xxii.  3-5, 
which  was  to  descend  after  the  first  judgment,  there  could,  of 
course,  be  no  temple.  The  local  heavenly  sanctuary  existing  in 
heaven  (see  notes  on  vii.  15,  iv.  2)  was  ultimately  to  disappear, 
and  God  Himself  to  be  the  temple. 

cjw  ou  jjir)  €ti.  The  subject  is  6  vi kwv.  Fixity  of 

character  is  at  last  achieved.  Since  God  is  the  temple,  and 
the  faithful  have  become  pillars  in  this  temple,  they  have  become 
one  with  Him,  and  therefore  can  never  be  separated  from 
Him.  Cf.  John  xvii.  21%  iva  7rarr€s  ey  utaiv :  22,  Iva  waiv  tv 
KaOws  f)pi€LS  Iv :  2Ib,  Iva  kcu  avTol  iv  rjpiiv  a \aiv.  Isa.  xxii.  25, 
which  speaks  of  the  removal  of  “  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place  ”  (i.e.  Eliakim),  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  author, 
inasmuch  as  in  iii.  7  he  has  quoted  Isa.  xxii.  22.  The  nail  can 
be  removed,  but  not  the  pillar. 

ou  (or  nrj)  .  .  .  €Ti,  frequent  in  our  author  but  not  in  Fourth 
Gospel. 

Kal  y prf+w  €tt*  auTOk  to  6vop.a  ktX.  So  far  as  the  Greek  goes 
the  words  ii r  avrov  could  refer  to  (1)  crruXov,  or  (2)  to  6  vikwv. 
1.  In  favour  of  the  first  it  has  been  urged  that  inscriptions  on 
pillars  were  not  infrequent  in  Oriental  architecture.  In  order  to 
worship  a  god  it  was  necessary  to  know  his  name.  Thus  in  the 
magical  prayer  of  Astrampsychus,  quoted  by  Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres ,  20  (see  Kenyon,  Greek  Papyri \  i.  116),  we  find: 
OiSa  crc,  'E ppLTj  .  .  .  otS a  aov  Kal  ra  fiapfiapiKa  ovopLara  Kal  to 
oLXrjOtvbv  ovopLa  aov  to  iyypapLpiivov  Trj  Upa  aT7]\y  iv  ro>  a8uT({>  iv 
cEp/iou7rdAet.  But  there  is  a  nearer  parallel,  as  Bousset  points  out 
(referring  to  Hirschfeld,  860) ;  for  it  was  customary  for  the 
provincial  priest  of  the  imperial  cultus  at  the  close  of  his  year  of 
office  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  confines  of  the  temple,  inscribing 
on  it  his  own  name  and  his  father’s,  his  place  of  birth  and  year  of 
office.  Possibly  the  foregoing  figure  was  chosen  with  reference 
to  this  custom  in  order  to  set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  faithful  as 
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priests  of  God  in  the  next  world.  Ignatius,  Ad  Philad .  vi.  i,  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  the  present  text  when  he  writes  in 
reference  to  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ,  ovtol 
ifMol  (rrrjXuL  etaiv  teal  rafyoi  veKpwv ,  e<£*  ots  y€ypa,7rrai  fxovo v  oi/o/xara 

dv0pu)7ru)v.  But  there  is  really  no  idea  in  common.  Ignatius  is 
comparing  false  teachers  to  sepulchres,  whereas  our  text  declares 
that  the  victors  shall  be  upholders  of  the  spiritual  temple  of 
God,  with  the  name  of  their  God  blazoned  on  their  brows. 
Some  think  that  the  idea  in  our  text  is  a  development  of  Isa. 
lvi.  5,  “Unto  them  will  I  give  in  mine  house  and  within  my 
walls  a  memorial  (lit.  4  hand ’)  and  a  name  better  than  of  sons 
and  daughters,”  to  which  there  are  parallels  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Punic  stones,  which  served  as  memorials  within  the  heathen 
temples.  But,  as  we  have  already  presupposed,  the  other  inter¬ 
pretation  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  2.  The  victor  receives 
the  name  on  his  forehead,  as  in  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4  (cf.  vii.  3,  note, 
xvii.  5).  See  also  ii.  17,  note. 

to  oi'op.a  tou  0€oO  jmou.  See  note  on  iii.  2.  The  name  of  God 
impressed  on  the  forehead  of  the  victors  shows  that  they  are 
God’s  own  possession  :  see  vii.  3,  note. 

to  oi'op.a  -njs  ttoXcws  toG  OeoG  jxou.  These  words  denote  that 
to  the  victor  God  will  give  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  New 
Jerusalem:  cf.  Gal.  iv.  26 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Heb.  xi.  10,  xii.  22,  xiii.  14. 

Ttjs  xat^s  ’lepoutraX^fi.  Cf.  xxi.  2.  The  New  Jerusalem  is 
the  Jerusalem  that  descends  from  God  after  the  final  judgment 
and  the  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  which  descends 
from  heaven  before  the  final  judgment  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom.  See  5  in  the  Introd.  to  xx.  4-xxii.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  150.  Our  author  uses  the  form  ’l€pov<ra\rjp,f  but  the  Fourth 
Gospel  TepotroXv/xa. 

rj  KaTa(3a^ouaa  ktX.  Cf.  xxi.  2,  10.  On  this  Hebraism  see 
note  on  i.  5. 

to  o^o/id  jmou  to  kcuv6v.  Cf.  xix.  12,  16.  But  the  new  name 
more  probably  is  one  to  be  revealed  at  His  Second  Advent.  And 
as  Christ  was  to  bear  a  new  name  at  this  Advent,  so  should  also 
His  faithful  servants,  ii.  17.  Gressmann  ( Urspr .  d.  Israel,  jiid. 
Eschat.  281)  has  aptly  remarked  that  “as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  world  all  things  received  their  definite  names,  so  will 
they  also  be  named  anew  in  the  future  world.” 

A  partial  parallel  to  the  whole  verse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Baba  Bathra,  75b,  44  Rabbi  Samuel  the  son  of  Nachmani  said  in 
the  name  of  Rabbi  Johanan  that  three  are  namec}  after  the  name 
of  the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He — the  righteous  (Isa.  xliii.  7), 
the  Messiah  (Jer.  xxiii.  6),  and  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35). 
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14-22.  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  LAODICEA. 

As  there  were  at  least  six  cities,  bearing  the  name  Laodicea, 
founded  or  restored  during  the  later  Hellenic  period,  the 
Laodicea  in  our  text  was  called  AaoSiKtia  rj  7rpos  (or  €7r!)  tw 
Avko)  (Strabo,  578).  In  the  N.T.  it  was  written  AaoSoaa,  but  in 
inscriptions  and  literature  AaoSiKeia.  It  was  founded  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Lycus,  6  m.  south  of  Hierapolis  and  10 
west  of  Colossae,  by  Antiochus  11.  (261-246  b.c.),  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  wife  *  Laodice.  Laodicea  was  most  favourably 
situated  as  regards  the.  imperial  road-system.  It  formed  the 
point  on  the  great  eastern  highway  where  three  roads  converged 
and  met:  the  first  from  the  S.E.  from  Attaleia  and  Perga;  the 
second  from  the  N.W.  from  Sardis  and  Philadelphia  (about  40 
miles  distant);  and  the  third  from  the  N.E.  from  Dorylaeum 
and  northern  Phrygia.  Its  situation  thus  fitted  it  to  become  a 
great  commercial  and  administrative  city.  Besides  being  a  seat 
of  the  Cibyratic  conventus ,  it  was  (1)  a  banking  centre  (thus 
Cicero  proposes  to  cash  there  his  treasury  bills  of  exchange — 
Ad  Fam.  iii.  5,  Ad  Att.  v.  15),  and  very  opulent;  for  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  great  earthquakes  of  60-61  a.d.  (Tac. 
Ann .  xiv.  27)  it  was  not  obliged  to  apply  for  an  imperial  subsidy, 
as  was  usual  in  the  case  of  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor:  cf.  iii.  17, 
7r\ovcri6s  €i/jli  .  .  .  Kal  ovSev  xptt 'clv  e^(u :  it  was  also  (2)  a  large 
manufacturer  of  clothing  and  carpets  of  the  native  black  wool, 
and  it  was  likewise  (3)  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  medical  school, 
amongst  its  teachers  having  been  Zeuxis  and  Alexander  Phila- 
lethes.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  in  iii.  17  of  our 
text  there  are  three  epithets  which  refer  to  these  commercial 
and  intellectual  activities, — 71-709(09  Kal  tv^Xos  Kal  yv/xvos,- — but  in 
the  way*  oP  total  disparagement.  And  that  this  is  so  is  still 
clearer  from  iii.  18,  where,  in  contrast  to  their  material  wealth, 
their  successful  woollen  factories  and  their  famous  medical 
specifics,  the  Laodiceans  are  bidden  to  buy  from  Christ  the  true 
riches,  the  white  garments  and  the  eye  salve  for  their  purblind 
vision.  The  Church  of  Laodicea  was  probably  founded  by 
Epaphras  of  Colossae,  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12  sq.  The  Lycus  valley 
had  not  been  visited  by  St.  Paul  down  to  the  time  of  his  first 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  Col.  ii.  1.  That  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Laodicea  is  to  be  inferred  from  Col.  iv.  16 ;  but  this  letter  is  lost, 
unless  it  is  to  be  identified  with  that  to  the  Ephesians  (see  Ency . 
Bib .  i.  866  sq.).  The  Latin  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is  entirely 
apocryphal  (see  Lightfoot,  Colossians ,  279-298).  Our  author 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  See  note  on  14.  On  this  letter  cf.  Ramsay,  Letters , 
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413  sqq.,  and  the  articles  on  Laodicea  in  Hastings’  D.B .  and 
the  Ency .  Bib . — especially  in  the  latter. 

14.  6  ’Ajrqi'.  The  explanation  of  this  phrase  is  uncertain, 
but  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  Isa.  lxv.  16,  ■=  “the  God 

of  Amen.”  But,  as  modern  scholars  recognize,  the  LXX  (rov 
Oeov  tov  aXrjOtvov)  implies  —  “the  God  of  truth,”  instead 

of  “the  God  of  Amen.”  The  idea  is  thus  “the  True 

One,”  “  the  One  who  keepeth  covenant.”  Hence  the  words  that 
follow  are  in  part  a  repetition  and  in  part  an  expansion  of  the 
phrase  that  follows.  Symmachus  renders  to)  0€<£,  afxrjv,  and 
Aquila  (t<3  Oeijj)  7re7ri<rT<o/xei/a>9.  In  any  case  our  author,  as 
Symmachus,  found  in  Isa.  lxv.  16. 

6  fidprus  moTos  Kal  For  the  first  three  words  cf.  i.  5* 

and  for  the  meaning  our  author  attaches  to  aXrjOivos,  see  note  on 
iii.  7. 

rj  dpxT|  rrjs  ktu7€g>s  toO  0€ou,  i.e.  “the  origin  (or  ‘ primary 
source  ’)  of  the  creation  of  God.”  It  is  remarkable  that  in  St. 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  we  have  several  phrases  which 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  the  prototypes  of  certain 
expressions  in  our  author.  Now  we  know  (Col.  iv.  16)  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  the  Churches  of  Colossae 
and  Laodicea,  and  gave  directions  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  was  to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  Laodicea  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  Colossae. 
Now  it  is  possible  that  like  phrases  to  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  occurred  in  that  to  the  Laodiceans ;  but  even  pre¬ 
supposing  that  this  was  not  the  case,  we  know  at  all  events  that 
St.  Paul’s  original  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  read  in  the 
Church  of  Laodicea  and  that  probably  copies  of  it  were  current 
there.  Since,  therefore,  there  are,  as  we  shall  show,  several 
points  in  common  between  our  author  and  the  Colossian  Epistle, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  our  author  was  acquainted  with  it. 
See  Lightfoot,  Colossians ,  41  sqq. 

1.  First  of  all,  with  rj  apxr]  T779  KTicr€a)9  tov  Oeov  we  should 
compare  Col.  i.  18,  05  ia-nv  apxrf  (where  dpxyi — the  active 
principle  in  creation  =  atria,  cause — has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
our  text),  and  i.  15,  ttputotokos  Trdo-r]s  KTio-ems  (  —  “sovereign 
Lord  over  all  creation  by  virtue  of  primogeniture” — Lightfoot). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  7 t/dwtotokos  bears  the  same  meaning 
in  our  author  in  i.  5,  7rpa)rdroKos  twv  reKpuiv  —  u  sovereign  Lord 
of  the  dead  ”  (i.e.  the  secondary  meaning  of  rrpuTOTOKos).  In 
Col.  i.  18,  TTpaiTOTOKos  eK  To>v  veKp(bv  is  not  quite  parallel  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  ck,  which  brings  out  the  primary  meaning  of 
7rp<t>TOTOK09,  i.e.  priority  in  time. 

2.  With  iii.  21,  Swcrw  a vt<5  KaOitrai  pier  epbov  iv  tw  Opov a>  /xov,  W9 
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Kayo)  IviKYjara.  /cat  iKadicra  [xtra  tov  7rarpos  fxov  iv  rw  Opovo)  avrov , 
compare  Col.  iii.  I,  el  ovv  awrjyepOrjTe  tc3  X.,  ra  avo>  t^reire,  ov  6 
X.  icTTiv  iv  8e£ ta  tov  Oeov  Ka6rjfUvos.  (Cf.  Eph.  ii.  6,  crvvyyeipev 
/cat  o"W€K(xOl(T ev  iv  rots  hrovpavLoi^  iv  XpaxTcS  ’I^crov.)  In  our  text 
the  victors  are  to  be  seated  on  Christ’s  throne  as  He  is  seated 
on  God’s  throne.  In  Col.  iii.  1,  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  the  faithful  are  to  sit  with  Him  in  heavenly 
places  (Eph.  ii.  6). 

3.  In  iii.  17-19  the  self-complacency  and  self-satisfaction  of 
the  Laodiceans,  arising  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  their  great 
material  wealth  and  prosperity  as  well  as  their  intellectual 
advancement,  are  denounced,  and  they  are  exhorted  to  seek  the 
true  riches  and  the  true  wisdom  which  comes  from  a  vision 
purged  by  the  Great  Physician.  Cf.  Col.  i.  27,  where  the  apostle 
emphasizes  in  contrast  to  their  proud  but  baseless  knowledge 
(ii.  8,  18,  23).  “the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  which  is 
Christ  in  you,”  and  ii.  2,  3,  where  he  declares  that  he  strives  for 
the  Colossians  and  also  for  the  Laodiceans  that  they  may  be 
brought  unto  “all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,” 
even  “all  the  treasures  of  w’isdom  and  knowledge  hidden  ”  in 
Christ. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  from  the  above  evidence 
that  our  author  was  acquainted  directly  or  indirectly  with  St. 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Possibly  he  was  acquainted 
with  St.  Paul’s  lost  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  was  thereby 
influenced  in  his  diction  and  thought.  There  are  no  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  diction  and  thought  of  the  other  six  Letters 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles — a  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 

15.  While  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Pergamum,  Thyatira, 
and  Sardis  were  guilty  of  manifest  evils,  no  such  evil  is  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea.  But  the  evil,  if  not 
manifest,  was  still  more  perilous.  The  Laodiceans  professed 
Christianity  and  were  self-complacent  and  self-satisfied.  They 
were  unconscious  that  they  were  wholly,  or  all  but  wholly,  out 
of  communion  with  Christ  (iii.  20),  at  all  events  they  felt  no 
need  of  repentance.  Hence  the  startling  declaration  that  the 
absolute  rejection  of  religion  (iii.  15)  were  preferable  to  the 
Laodicean  profession  of  it.  As  a  Church  and  as  individuals 
they  dwelt  with  complacency  on  what  they  had  achieved  (i7tt), 
whilst  they  were  serenely  unconscious  of  what  they  had  left 
undone. 

o<J>€\oy  *|/uxp&s  fc.  o^cAov  is  used  with  the  past  ind.  in  late 
Greek  to  introduce  an  impracticable  wish,  and  with  the  fut.  ind. 
(Gal.  v.  12)  to  express  a  practicable  wish.  But  here  as  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  1  we  have  o<f>e\ov  with  the  past  ind.  to  express  a 
possibility  though  in  the  present  still  unrealized.  Moulton 
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defines  these  as  instances  of  the  “  unreal  ”  indicative.  See  Blass, 
Gram .  206  sq.,  220;  Moulton,  Gram .  i.  200. 

Lottos.  Here  only  in  the  LXX  or  the  N.T.  Enthusiasm  is 
required  in  the  faithful,  they  were  to  be  “hot  to  the  boiling 
point,”  fervent  in  spirit  (tw  7rv«j/Aan  ^c'ovtcs,  Rom.  xii.  11). 

16.  x^aP°s>  i-e*  “  lukewarm  ” — here  only  in  Biblical  Greek. 

jjLcWu  .  .  .  ejieV at.  Our  author  as  a  rule  uses  the  pres.  inf. 

after  /xeAXav  :  see  note  on  iii.  2.  ipio-ai.  This  verb  is  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  and  only  once  in  the  LXX.  The  rejection 
of  the  Laodicean  Church  is  not  announced  as  final  here,  and 
the  possibility  of  repentance  is  admitted  in  18-20.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  forcible  though  homely.  The  Laodiceans  are  not 
only  denounced,  but  denounced  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
Such  a  denunciation  is  without  parallel  in  the  other  Epistles. 
An  immediate  and  special  judgment  is  not  here  held  in  view, 
but  the  final  judgment. 

17.  This  verse  forms  the  protasis  of  the  sentence;  the 
apodosis  follows  in  18.  See  note  on  14-22  above.  There  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  17-18  we  have  references  to  the  material 
and  intellectual  wealth  of  Laodicea.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
urged  that  the  language  is  metaphorical,  and  states  that  the 
Church  of  Laodicea  is  rich  in  spiritual  possessions  and  has  need 
of  nothing  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  7-8).  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  but  the 
allusion  to  the  material  conditions  of  the  city  cannot  be  ignored. 

TrXorfcrios  dpt  Kal  TreTrXouTir] Ka,  “I  am  rich,  and  have  gotten 
riches.”  Our  text  here  is  a  free  and  direct  rendering  of  Hos^ 
xii.  9,  'b  TIXVD  vrw.  The  LXX  renders  under  nie 
influence  of  the  kindred  Arabic  root,  Trt7r\6vT'qKai  tvprjKa  ava - 
if/vxrjv  (oLv<D<f>e\hy  Aquila)  but  our  author’s  rendering  is 

more  correct.  Laodicea  not  only  declares  that  she  is  rich,  but 
maintains  that  her  wealth,  material  and  spiritual,  is  the  result  of 
her  own  exertions.  But,  as  has  already  been  suggested  in  ii.  9, 
the  Church  that  is  rich  in  spiritual  and  moral  achievements  is 
the  most  conscious  of  its  own  spiritual  and  moral  poverty. 

In  ovScv  xp* tav  €x<o  the  ovScv  is  an  acc.  of  limitation  or  refer¬ 
ence.  Blass  (Gram.  91,  note)  thinks  it  cannot  be  right.  But  it 
recurs  in  xxii.  5  (note).  Our  author  uses  xpeiav  either  with 
the  gen.  (xxi.  23,  xxii.  5)  or  with  the  acc.  (iii.  17,  xxii.  5).  As 
Swete  points  out,  there  is  a  parallel  expression  and  construction 
in  Petr.  Ev.  5,  a>s  fxrjScv  ttovov  lywv.  But  our  author  does  not 
always  keep  to  the  same  construction.  Thus  yc/xto  has  a  gen.  in 
iv.  6,  8,  v.  8,  xv.  7,  xvii.  4,  xxi.  9,  but  an  acc.  in  xvii.  3,  4. 

Kal  o6k  ot&as.  Contrast  this  with  o18a  crov  ra  tpy a  in  iii.  1 5. 

o-O  €i  6  TaXanrwpos  ktX.  The  <rv  is  emphatic :  it  is  thou  who 
art  self-satisfied  and  boastful  that  art  the  wretched  one  par 
excellence.  With  the  emphatic  use  of  the  art.  before  the  pre- 
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dicate  cf.  Luke  xviii.  13 ;  Matt.  v.  13,  v/xcts  eVrc  to  aXas  rrjs  yrjs, 
i.e.  the  only  salt  that  deserves  the  name  (cf.  Blass,  Grain.  157). 
TaXaLTrupos  occurs  only  here  and  in  Rom.  vii.  24,  where  it  is  used 
respectively  of  the  extremes  of  unconscious  and  conscious 
wretchedness.  cAccivos,  “pitiable,”  as  in  Dan.  ix.  23;  1  Cor. 
xv.  19. 

tttwxos  Kal  Tu<j>\6s  Kat  yup^os.  In  these  three  terms  we  have 
most  probably  allusions  to  local  subjects  of  self-complacency  in 
Laodicea  and  its  Church;  see  note  on  14-22,  p.  93.  On  the 
spiritual  significance  of  7nr<oxo9  see  note  on  ii.  9. 

18.  Here  at  the  close  of  the  subordinate  clauses  comes  the 
chief  sentence.  This  sentence  is  an  admonition  dealing  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  Laodiceans  as  set  forth  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  preceding  verse — 7 i-to^os  Kal  Tv<f>\b$  Kal  yvp.vos. 
Since  the  Laodiceans  are  all  but  spiritually  destitute  (7ttu>xos), 
they  are  exhorted  to  buy  for  themselves  a  new  and  disciplined 
spirit  (xpvo-lov  TrtTrvpupLevov  ck  7rvpos).  This  spirit  constitutes  the 
truejriches,  andjfince  it  cannot  remain  fruitless  pi  inoperative,  it 
manifests  itself  iir^ajrighteous  character.  Now  this  righteous 
character  as  it  advances  towards  perfectionment  weaves  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  spirit — the  spiritual  body — the  white  raiment  of  the 
blessed  in  the  heavenly  world.  The  Christian  character  (or  its 
derivative  the  spiritual  body)  may  be  regarded  from  two  stand¬ 
points.  From  the  human  standpoint  such  character  is  a 
personal  acquisition  of  the  faithful,  and,  therefore,  so  far  always 
imperfect :  hence  it  can  be  soiled  by  unfaithfulness  (iii.  4b),  or 
cleansed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (vii.  14). 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  divine  standpoint  the  Christian 
characterJs  a  gift  of  God.  Its  derivative,  the  spiritual  bodyTTs 
not  bestowed  till  the  faithful  have  attained  their  perfectionment. 
Since  the  martyrs  were  regarded  as  having  already  reached  this 
stage,  they  were  clothed  in  heavenly  bodies  (vi.  11),  whereas 
from  the  rest  of  the  faithful  this  gift  was  withheld  till  the  end  of 
the  world,  as  they  were  still  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  even 
though  redeemed. 

aupPouXcuw  <701.  This  construction  here  and  in  John  xviii.  14 
only  in  N.T.  Occasionally  in  the  LXX. 

dyopaaai  Trap3  ip. ou  xpuvtw-  Cf.  Isa.  lv.  i,  “  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  ; 
come  ye  .  .  .  buy  (ayopacrarc)  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  price.”  For  the  metaphorical  use  of  this  verb  cf. 
v.  9,  xiv.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xxv.  9,  1  o. 

The  words  Trap  i/xov  are  emphatic.  Cf.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20  for 
the  thought.  As  regards  the  construction  ayopaa-at  irapa ,  cf. 
2  Esdr.  xx.  31.  In  v.  9  of  our  author  this  verb  is  followed  by  e/c, 
and  in  xiv.  3,  4  by  cbro :  but  the  sense  is  different.  On  the 
vol.  1. — 7 
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symbolic  meaning  of  xpvo-iov  here  see  note  at  beginning  of 
verse. 

TT€TTup(t)fX^yoy  Ik  irupos.  Cf.  I  Pet.  i.  7,  to  Sokl/jliov  vjawv  rrjs 

7Tl<TT€(i)S  7T0\vTlJx6T€p0V  )(pV<TlOV  .  .  .  SlCL  7 TVpOS  Sc  8oKLp.a£opLeVOV. 

Other  parallels  may  be  found  in  Ps.  xviii.  31,  Prov.  xxx.  5, 
where  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  “  tried  ”  (nsm,  in  the 
LXX  7T€7 TVp(i)p.€VOl),  Or  in  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  47,  7r€7TVpO)pL€Va  in rip 
Xpwtov.  See  also  Ps.  lxvi.  10.  From  these  parallels  it  is  clear 
that  the  meaning  of  7r€7rvpa)p,cvov  e*  77-vpos  is  that  this  gold  has 
been  tested  and  is  to  be  trusted.  Further,  since  in  the  present 
passage  this  gold  is  not  a  material  but  a  spiritual  thing,  the  idea 
of  the  text  is  that  Christ  gives  to  the  true  seeker  a  spiritual  gift, 
which  constitutes  the  only  true  riches  (Col.  i.  27).  This  spiritual 
gift,  consisting  as  it  does  in  a  new  heart  or  spirit,  becomes  in 
fellowship  with  Christ  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  this  in  turn  the  source  and  artificer  of  the  spiritual  body. 
Another  function  of  this  new  spirit  in  man  is  that  it  endows  him 
with  spiritual  vision  (iii.  i8c):  Interpreted  thus,  the  l/xana  XcvKa 
and  the  KoWovpiov  are  not  separate  and  independent  gifts,  but 
gifts  that  are  subsidiary  to  or  rather  springing  out  of  the  chief 
gift — the  gpvcriov  7T€7rv/oa>//,€vov  Ik  7 rvpos — i.e.  the  new  heart. 

Ipdria  XeuK <£.  See  the  preceding  note;  also  the  note  at 
beginning  of  verse,  and  on  iii.  5. 

P)  <f>av€p(t)9fj  rj  Trjs  Y°fJt,>'°TT)T®5  <70U-  See  xvi.  1 5,  note. 

For  the  diction,  cf.  Ezek.  xvi.  36,  aTroKaXvtfrOrjatTai  rj  aurgyvq 
(tov  ("]JTny  n^n)  :  also  xxiii.  29 ;  Ex.  xx.  26.  The  soul  of  the 
faithless  will  appear  naked  in  the  next  world.  Cf.  2  Cor. 
V.  2,  3,  to  oiKrjrrjpiov  r)p.u)V  to  ovpavov  €7T€i'8i;cra<x0<u  iTruro6ovvT€<s, 
ct  y€  kcu  iv%vcr6.pL€voi  ov  yvpLvol  evptOrjcropLtOa.  According  to  XX. 
n-13,  the  dead  (the  righteous,  excluding  the  martyrs,  and  the 
wicked)  are  raised  disembodied:  see  note  on  xx.  13.  The 
righteous  then  receive  their  spiritual  bodies,  but  the  wicked 
remain  disembodied  souls  and  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  also  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3  proves. 

KoWoupioy  €yxpi<rai  tous  64>0aXp.ous  ktX.  The  KoWovpiov  was 
shaped  like  a  KoWvpa  (of  which  it  is  a  diminutive).  It  was 
prepared  from  various  ingredients,  and  was  used  as  an  eye  salve. 
In  our  text  it  is  the  famous  Phrygian  powder  used  by  the 
medical  school  at  Laodicea.  It  appears  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Shabb.  i.  3d,  vii.  iob,  viii.  ii*)  (see  Levy’s  Neuhebraishes 
Worterbuchy  iv.  293)  as  and  PT>S?  in  the  general  sense 

of  an  eye  salve,  and  in  Latin  as  Collyrium  :  cf.  Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  30, 
“nigra  .  .  .  collyria”  :  Juv.  vi.  579.  Celsus,  vi.  7,  speaks  of  many 
collyria  of  every  kind:  “Ex  frequentissimis  collyriis  ” :  vii.  7.  4. 
See  Wetstein  for  further  references,  from  which  may  be  quoted 
the  following :  Wajikra  R.  1 56* :  “  Verba  legis  corona  sunt  capitis, 
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torques  collo,  collyrium  oculis.”  iyxpZ<ron.  Here  only  in  the  N.T. 
and  only  four  times  in  the  LXX. 

The  application  of  the  eye  salve  in  our  text  results  in 
spiritual  vision.  Thereby  the  Laodiceans  can  get  rid  of  their 
self-deception,  and  so  gain  true  self-knowledge,  and  therewith  a 
knowledge  of  “the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory”  (Col.  i.  27),  “in  whom  are  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden”  (Col.  ii.  3). 

In  the  note  on  iwrvpupLwov  ck  tt vpos  above  I  have  taken  the 
spiritual  gift  symbolized  by  KoXXovptov  as  a  gift  springing  out  of 
the  chief  gift  symbolized  by  xpvaCov  7T€7rvp.  €k  7rvpos ,  and  not  as  a 
separate  and  independent  gift.  On  the  other  hand,  the  koXXov- 
piov  in  our  text  has  been  taken  by  some  interpreters  to  mean 
the  word  of  God  (or  of  prophecy  as  opposed  to  the  Law),  or 
enlightening  power  or  cAcy/xos  (John  xvi.  8  sqq.)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (so  Diisterdieck  and  Swete). 

19-20.  The  severity  of  the  rebuke  just  administered  is  a  sign 
of  Christ’s  love  which  summons  to  repentance  and  abiding  ear¬ 
nestness  first  the  Church  as  a  whole  (19)  and  next  the  individual 
members  of  it,  and  promises  that  if  they  will  open  their  hearts 
He  will  enter  into  the  closest  communion  with  them  for  ever. 

19.  cyw  oaous  cay  iXeyxu)  Kat  TratScuw.  Cf.  Pss.  Sol.  X.  2, 
xiv.  1  ;  Heb.  xii.  6.  The  text  is  remarkable  here.  It  is  drawn 
from  Prov.  iii.  12,  ITDV  ""  inX'-lWK  DS  which  the  LXX 
renders,  ov  yap  ayaira  Kupios  cAcy^ei,  (B  ;  7rai8cv€i,  NA).  Here 
first  of  all  we  observe  that  our  author  uses  cfriXeiv  and  not  ayairav 
as  in  the  LXX.  This  is  further  remarkable,  since  in  i.  5,  iii.  9, 
dyaTrav  and  not  <f>i Xelv  is  used  of  Christ’s  love  for  man.  cfaiXtLv 
is  not  used  in  the  LXX  or  the  N.T.  (except  in  John  xvi.  27)  of 
God’s  love  for  man,  but  dyairav.  Moreover,  men  are  bidden 
dya7rdr  t ov  6zov  but  never  <f> iXciv  tov  Oeov  save  in  Prov.  viii.  17. 
This  last  passage  is  instructive ;  for  here  the  LXX  renders  nntf 
which  is  twice  used  by  the  two  words  :  eyw  roi?s  fAovrras 
aya7ro>.  The  two  Greek  words  differ  in  that  dya7rdv  “  expresses  | 
a  more  reasoning  attachment,  .  .  .  while  the  second  ...  is  | 
more  of  the  feelings  or  natural  affections,  implies  more  passion  ”  fi 
(Trench,  Synonyms  of 'the  NT.B).  See,  however,  M.  &  M.’s 
Voc.  of  Gk.  T,  p.  2.  In  John  xi.  3,  36,  xx.  2,  faXtiv  is  used 
of  Christ’s  love  for  Lazarus  and  John,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospel  dya-rav  is  universally  employed  in  this  connection. 
Hence  there  is  no  perfect  parallel  in  the  N.T.  to  the  use  of 
(fnXtiv  here.  The  exceptional  use  of  the  emotional  word  (con¬ 
trast  iii.  9)  here  can  only  be  deliberate.  It  is  a  touching  and 
unexpected  manifestation  of\>ve  to  those  who  deserve  it  least 
among  the  Seven  Churches.  A 

Next,  iXe y^w  and  TratSedw  call  for  attention.  Here  Swete 
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observes  that  these  two  words  may  be  duplicate  renderings  of 
iTDi',  or  that  iraiScvcj  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  preceding 
verse  in  Prov.  iii.  n,  jny  SXiywpci  TraiSeias  Kvpiov.  The  latter 
view  is  to  be  preferred,  since  7rai SciW  never  appears  in  the  LXX 
as  a  rendering  of  nrr  except  in  Prov.  iii.  12  (in  KA,  etc.),  but  is 
a  normal  rendering  of  "ID',  whereas  the  stock  translation  of  rQ'  is 
i\eyXetv. 

*  Rhproof  and  chastisement  are  evidence  not  of  Christ’s 
rejection  of  the  Laodiceans,  but  of  His  love  (tfaiXw)  for  them. 
Love  is  never  cruel,  but  it  can  be  severe.  There  has  hitherto 
been  no  hint  of  any  persecution  of  the  Laodicean  Church. 
Even  here  the  mention  of  it  carries  with  it  not  even  the  faintest 
allusion  to  the  great  persecution  which  was  expected  by  the  Seef 
in  95  a.d.  and  to  which  there  is  a  definite  reference  in  21. 

ouy  jca!  fjL€Tav'oT]<7oy.  Here  zeal  is  enjoined  as  a  per¬ 
manent  element  in  the  Christian  character — hence  and 

not  tj) Xfvcrov ,  whilajepentance  is^xequired  as  a  definite  change 
once  and  for  all  from  their  present  condition— Hence  /xeravorjcrov. 
They  are  To  begin  by  orTe  decisive  act,  the  life  of  Christian 
enthusiasm  as  opposed  to  their  former  life  of  lukewarmness  and 
indifference. 

20.  The  deep  note  of  affection  in  the  preceding  verse 
\  pervades  this  also.  As  a  friend  He  admonishes  the  Laodicean 
\  Church  to  repent  in  19  ;  as  a  friend  in  this  verse  He  does  more  : 
I  He  comes  to  each  individual  and  seeks  an  entrance  into  his 
1  heart.  Here  the  words  ( lav  rts  aKovo-rj  tt)<;  c/m^vy}*;  p.ov)  have  a 
personal  and  individual  character  not  applicable  to  the  Church 
of  Laodicea  as  a  whole.  If  20  were  addressed  to  the  Church  we 
should  expect  lav  crv  aKOvcrys  r.  <£.  ftov.  Cf.  ^rjXeve  Ka\  pLtTavorjcrov 
in  19.  Hence  with  De  Wette,  Alford,  Weiss,  and  others  this 
verse  is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  repentance  in  the 
present. 

But  many  scholars — Diisterdieck,  Bousset,  Swete,  Holtz- 
mann  and  Moffatt — interpret  this  verse  in  conjunction  with  21 
eschatologically,  and  adduce  as  parallels  such  unmistakable 
eschatological  passages  as  Mark  xiii.  29  (  =  Matt.  xxiv.  33), 
ymocrKere  on  iyyvs  Iotlv  Ini  Ovpais :  Luke  xii.  36,  u/xets  o/xoioi 

av0p(i)TTOl<;  7TpOCr$€XOpL€VOLS  TOV  KVpLOV  .  .  .  LVd  £X6oVTO<$  KOLL  KpOV- 

cravros  €i)Oeo><;  avoi£u)criv  axrrw:  Jas.  V.  9,  ISov  6  fcptrys  7 rpo  tcjv 
Ovpwv  ^crTrjKev.  It  is  shown  further  that  in  Luke  xxii.  29  sq., 
Kayo)  S(.aTi0€p,ai  v/xtv,  KaOws  SieOcro  /jlol  6  ira rrjp  p.ov  /JacriAciav,  iva 
ZcrOrjrt  kcu  7 nvrjre.  lirl  Trjs  rpa7rc^5  /xov  Iv  rrj  ftaaiXua  p.ov ,  /cat 
KaOrjcrOz  h rt  6pov wv  ras  SuSe/ca  <f>vX as  Kp Lvovrtg  tov  'IcrparjXj  we 
have  a  combination  of  the  metaphors  eating  and  drinking  with 
those  of  thrones  and  judging,  just  as  we  have  a  combination  of 
the  metaphors  of  eating  and  sitting  on  thrones  in  20-21  in  our 
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text.  But  though  the  parallels  in  diction  are  indisputable,  the 
thought  differs.  For  whereas  in  Mark  xiii.  29  (  =  Matt.  xxiv.  33) 
and  Jas.  v.  9  we  have  the  final  advent  of  Christ  as  Judge ,  in  20 
of  our  text  He  comes  as  a  Preacher  of  repentance — an  office 
incompatible  with  that  of  Judge.  Also  in  Luke  xii.  36  the 
reference  to  the  last  coming  and  the  giving  of  an  account  is 
manifest :  He  comes  there  to  reward  the  faithful,  not  to  call  the 
careless  and  indifferent  to  repentance.  Hence  the  eschatological 
interpretation  is  to  be  rejected.  As  usual  our~5eer  takes  his  own 
line  with  tradition,  even  wfien  the  tradition  is  concerned  with  our 
Lord’s  own  words;  for  iii.  20-21  shows,  as  Bousset  recognizes, 
that  he  was  familiar  with  Luke  xxii.  29  sq. 

The  diction  recalls  Cant.  v.  2,  where  the  LXX  reads 
dScX^jnSov  pov ,  Kpovci  ini  rrjv  Ovpav *  avot^ov  pot  pov.  Since 

in  4  Ezra  v.  23-26  there  is  contemporary  evidence  of  the 
allegorical  use  of  Canticles  (see  Box’s  ed.,  p.  52  sq.,  notes),  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  our  author  has  here  come  under  its 
influence.  See  also  Bacher’s  Agada  der  Tannaiten 2,  i.  94,  186, 
229  sq.,  310  sqq.,  338,  ii.  (1st  ed.)  47  sq.  etc. 

idv  Tis  dKoucrY]  Trjs  ({xji'rjs  pou  .  .  .  kcu  cttreXcuaofJLQi.  I  have 
with  some  hesitation  followed  nQ,  a  considerable  body  of 
cursives,  s1  and  Prim,  in  retaining  the  kcu'  before  the  apodosis. 

<xkou<7Y]  Trjs  <J>wyr}s  pou.  Cf.  John  X.  3,  r a  irpoflaTa  (frwvrjs  a vtov 
aKOvct :  xviii.  37,  7ras  o  cjv  Ik  Trjs  a\r)6das  aKOvei  pov  Trjs  (fibivrjs. 
Obedience  to  Christ  leads  to  fellowship  with  Him.  - 

xal  eXcuaojJtai  rrpos  auToi/  *ca!  Sciiri'qo’U  /x€T*  auTOu.  Cf.^ohn 

xiv.  23,  7 rpos  a  vtov  iXevcropzOa  /cat  povr)v  nap *  a  vt(3  noirjaropeOa. 
For  daripx^o’Oai  npos  rtva  of  entering  into  a  man’s  house,  cf.  Mark 

xv.  43. 

Participation  in  the  commQn  meal  was  for  the  Oriental  a  proof 
of  con fidenc^^and -affection.  The  intimate  fellowship  PfThe 
faithful  with  God  and  the  Messiah  in  the  Coming  Age  was 
frequently  symbolized  by  such  a  metaphor.  Cf.  1  Enoch  lxii.  14, 
“And  the  Lord  of  Spirits  will  abide  over  them,  And  with 
that  Son  of  Man  shall  they  eat,  And  lie  down  and  rise  up  for 
ever  and  ever.”  Cf.  Shabbath,  1 53a-  That  this  language  is 
metaphorical  always  in  the  N.T.  and  generally  in  Jewish  writings 
is  shown  by  such  statements  as  1  Cor.  vi.  i3a  and  Ber  17%  “In 
the  world  to  come  there  is  neither  eating  nor  drinking  .  .  .  but 
the  righteous  .  .  .  find  their  delight  (D^ru)  in  the  glory  of  the 
Shechina.” 

21.  This  verse  is  wholly  eschatological.  Christ  promises  to 
the  martyrs — to  those  who  shall  be  victors  by  being  faithful  unto 
death — that  they  shall  sit  on  His  throne  even  as  He  had  been 
victorious  through  being  faithful  unto  death  and  had  sat  down 
on  His  Father’s  throne.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  seen 
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by  the  Seer  in  his  vision  in  xx.  4,  where  the  martyrs  sit  on 
thrones  and  reign  with  Christ  for  xooo  years. 

Like  ii.  7,  nb,  i7b,  26-27,  iii.  5,  12,  this  verse  is  a  later 
addition  of  our  author  when  he  edited  his  visions  as  a  whole. 

6  yiKwi'  .  .  .  aujw.  See  note  on  this  Hebraism  on  ii.  7  ;  also 
on  SiSoyai  followed  by  the  inf. 

Swcrw  .  .  .  Ka0u7ai  fi€T*  €jxoo  iv  t.  flow.  The  Seer 

witnesses  in  a  vision  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  in  xx.  4,  cISoi/ 
Opovovs  kcll  hcaOtcrav  err  avrovs  kou  Kpiua  iSoQrj  avrols  .  .  .  /cat 
e^rjcrav  kou  efia(r(\evcra.v  p.e tol  tov  XpicrTov  err].  The  promise 

relates  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  To  the  same  period  should 
probably  be  referred  Luke  xxii.  30,  /cdyu>  8iaTi6ep.ai  vplv  KaOuis 
81 Wcto  p.01  6  TTCLTrip  p.ov  fia<ri\eCav  Iva  .  .  .  KaOrjaSe  C7rt  Opovuiv 
r.  8(t>8eKa  <f>v\ as  kp'lvovtzs  tov  *lcrparj\  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  28),  and  like¬ 
wise  2  Tim.  ii.  1 1— 12,  el  yap  (rvva.ire6dvop.ev,  /cat  (rvv^rjcropev .  et  vno- 
p.evop.ev,  /cat  cru/aySacrtAedcro/jtev,  where  the  thought  is  certainly  akin 
to  that  in  our  text.  Cf.  Mark  x.  40.  Yet  the  reign  of  the  saints 
is  not  limited  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom :  it  will  enter  at  last 
into  the  fulness  of  its  potentialities  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God,  when  “  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,”  xxii.  5. 

ws  Kayw  cJ'tKTjcra.  Cf.  John  xvi.  33,  Oapcelre,  eyu)  veviKrjKa  tov 

KOCTpLOV, 

Kal  eKdOura  ficra  tou  irarpos  pLou  ev  t.  0p6^w  auTOu.  Cf.  xxi.  2, 
xxii.  3,  notes,  and  Col.  iii.  1,  ov  6  Xpurros  ccttiv  iv  8e£i a  tov  Seov. 
Our  author  appears  to  use  KaOi^eiv  in  the  finite  tenses  (cf.  xx.  4) 
and  the  infinitive,  but  never  the  participle  KaOc&v,  in  place  of 
which  he  uses  Ka6rjp.evo<;.  Finite  tenses  of  KaOrjcrOcu  are  found 
in  sources  used  by  our  author  (xvii.  9,  15,  xviii.  7). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

§  1.  The  Contents  and  Authorship  of  this  Chapter. 

With  chap.  iv.  there  is  an  entire  change  of  scene  and  subject. 
The  dramatic  contrast  could  not  be  greater.  Hitherto  the  scene 
of  the  Seer’s  visions  had  been  earth  :  now  it  is  heaven.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  ii.-iii.  we  have  had  a  vivid  description  of  the 
Christian  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, — which  is  to  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  Church  at  large, — the  ideals  they  cherished, 
their  faulty  achievements  and  not  infrequent  disloyalties,  and 
their  outlook  darkened  in  every  instance  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  universal  persecution  and  martyrdom.  But  the  moment 
we  leave  the  restlessness,  the  troubles,  the  imperfectness,  and 
apprehensions  pervading  ii.-iii.,  we  pass  at  once  in  iv.  into  an 
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atmosphere  of  perfect  assurance  and  peace.  Not  even  the 
faintest  echo  is  heard  here  of  the  alarms  and  fears  of  the  faithful, 
nor  do  the  unmeasured  claims  and  wrongdoings  of  the  supreme 
and  imperial  power  on  earth  wake  even  a  moment’s  misgiving  in 
the  trust  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  An  infinite 
harmony  of  righteousness  and  power  prevails,  while  the  greatest 
angelic  orders  proclaim  before  the  throne  the  holiness  of  Him 
who  sits  thereon,  who  is  Almighty  and  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  to  whose  sovereign  will  the  world  and  all  that  is 
therein  owes  and  has  owed  its  being. 

Such  is  the  general  import  of  this  chapter.  As  regards  its 
source,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  comes  wholly  from  the  hand 
of  our  author  (see  §  2),  but  it  was  most  probably  not  written  all 
at  the  same  time.  Our  author  appears  here  to  have  incorporated 
one  of  his  earlier  visions,  consisting  of  four  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  2b-3,  5%  6-8.  In  this  vision  the  Seer  beheld  (as  in  Isa.  vi.) 
a  throne  in  heaven  and  Him  that  sat  thereon,  and  the  four 
Cherubim  that  stood  round  about  the  throne,  who  sang  unceas¬ 
ingly  : 

“Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  Almighty, 

Which  was  and  which  is  and  which  is  to  come.” 

In  the  notes  on  iv.  4  a  variety  of  reasons  are  given  for  regarding 
this  verse  as  not  originally  belonging  to  this  vision;  but,  as 
inserted  by  our  author  when  he  edited  his  work  as  a  whole,  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  iv.  9-1 1  (see  also  §  3).  iv.  1,  2a  (in 
prose)  was  at  the  same  time  prefixed  to  link  up  the  preceding 
visions  on  earth  with  the  visions  that  follow  in  heaven  in  iv.-ix. 

§  2.  This  entire  Chapter  is  indisputably  from  our  Authors 
hand ,  as  the  diction  and  idioms  testify . 

(a)  Diction. 

1.  jxeTa  rauTa  clBo^  Kal  tSou.  See  note  in  loc.  iv  tu>  oupayai. 
So  always  in  the  sing,  in  our  author  except  in  xii.  12.  Sci'£cj  :  cf. 
i.  1,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9,  10,  xxii.  1,  6,  8.  a  Set  yeyeVOat.  Cf.  i.  1, 
xxii.  6. 

2.  i^iv6\kr[v  iv  m'eup.aTt.  Cf.  i.  10. 

4.  TTepiPepXrjfjieyous  tjmaTiois  Xcukois.  Cf.  iii.  5.  In  vii.  9,  13, 
x.  1,  xix.  8,  13,  the  noun  follows  in  the  acc.  instead  of  in  the 
dat. 

5.  doTpairal  Kal  4>wml  Kal  ppovrat.  Cf.  xi.  19,  xvi.  18,  but 
in  viii.  5  in  a  different  order. 

6.  ws  QdXaaaa  uaXCvt].  Cf.  xv.  2  (bis),  op.o£a  KpuordXXu> :  cf. 

xxii.  i,  rroTa/nbv  .  .  .  .  .  .  ws  KpvcrTaWov. 

8.  di'diraucm'  ouk  e^ou<nv  ktX.  recurs  in  xiv.  11.  Kuptos  o  0€<$s. 
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This  divine  title  occurs  io  times  elsewhere  in  our  author  (cf.  i. 
8,  iv.  n,  xi.  17,  xv.  3,  xvi.  7,  etc.),  and  only  twice  in  the  rest 
of  the  N.T.  (i.e.  in  St.  Luke)  except  in  passages  quoted  from  the 
O.T.  Kuptos  6  Geo?,  6  TravTOKpdTwp.  Cf.  i.  8,  xi.  17,  xv.  3,  xvi.  7, 
xix.  6,  xxi.  22.  6  irarroKpdTwp  6  rjv  kcu  6  tiv  xal  o  epxopie^os.  Cf. 

i.  8,  xi.  17,  xvi.  5. 

9.  Swctouo-u'  .  .  .  Bo^ay.  Cf.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  9,  xix  7  (xi.  13). 
Cf.  4th  Gospel  ix.  24,  xvii.  22.  t w  cis  t.  aiwms  t.  aXuvuv  : 

cf.  10,  i.  18,  x.  6,  xv.  7  (cf.  vii.  2). 

11.  XaPeiy  .  .  .  TJ\V  Sut'ap.u'.  Cf.  v.  12,  xi.  17. 

(b)  Idiom . 

1.  fj  ffxovrj  .  .  .  adXmyyos  XaXoucnrjs  .  .  .  Xe'ywy.  See  note  in 
loc .  on  this  Hebraism,  and  cf.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9. 

2.  cm  t.  Qpovov  Ka0rj|i€^os.  On  the  three  definite  yet  peculiar 
forms  of  this  phrase  in  our  author  see  note  on  iv.  2 ;  it 
recurs  in  4,  9,  10  in  exact  harmony  with  our  author’s  peculiar 
use. 

7.  e\(tiv  =  ct^e :  cf.  8,  xii.  2,  xix.  12,  xxi.  12,  14. 

8.  t&  TcWapa  £&a  .  .  .  Xeyorres.  A  frequent  construction 
in  our  author. 

9.  oTay  cum  fut.  ind .:  cf.  viii.  1,  where  orav  is  followed  by  aor. 
ind .,  though  elsewhere  in  our  author  by  the  subj.  For  orav  with 
the  fut.  ind.  see  Robertson,  Gram.  972. 

10.  Trpoo’Ku^o’oucni'  tw  £wmti.  On  the  technical  sense  attached 
by  our  author  to  this  construction  see  note  on  vii.  n. 

§  3.  One  part  of  this  Chapter  appears  to  have  been  written  at  an 
earlier  date  and  incorporated  subsequently  when  our  author 
edited  the  complete  work . 

2b~3,  5,  6~8acde  appear  to  have  been  written  by  our  author 
as  an  independent  vision.  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are 
given  in  the  notes  in  loc.,  some  of  which  may  be  stated  here. 
First  of  all,  iv.  1,  2a  is  a  prose  introduction  to  the  chapter, 
which  serves  to  connect  the  preceding  visions  on  earth  with  those 
that  follow  in  heaven,  iv.  2a-ix.  The  rest  of  2b-8  is  in  verse. 
But  iv.  4,  according  to  our  author’s  usage  elsewhere,  cannot  have 
stood  here  originally.  The  grammar  is  against  it :  we  should 
have  nominatives  and  not  accusatives  ( Opovot  not  Opovovs ,  etc.). 
Again  the  functions  of  the  Cherubim  are  conceived  somewhat 
differently  in  iv.  8  and  in  iv.  9  (see  note).  Next,  since  the 
description  proceeds  from  the  throne  outwards,  the  Living 
Creatures  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  before  the  Elders, 
since  they  stand  nearest  to  the  throne.  For  the  observance  of 
this  order  elsewhere  in  our  author  see  note  on  iv.  4.  When 
the  description  begins  from  without,  we  naturally  find  the 
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reverse  order — angels,  Elders,  Living  Creatures,  as  in  vii.  1 1, 
xix.  1-4. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  iv.  4  ?  Two  explanations  are 
possible.  1.  Our  author  has  here  used  one  of  his  earlier  visions, 
but  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  his  present  purposes  has  prefixed  to  it 
an  introduction,  iv.  1,  2a,  and  next,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  iv.  9-1 1,  has  inserted  iv.  4 — possibly  in  the  margin  of  his 
MS.  By  an  oversight  the  nouns  “  thrones  .  .  .  elders  ”  were 
put  in  the  acc.,  owing  not  improbably  to  elSov  in  iv.  1.  Since, 
according  to  the  present  writer’s  theory,  our  author  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  revising  his  work,  this  grammatical  error  was  not 
removed.  In  such  a  revision  the  next  great  objection  to  iv.  4 
could  have  been  removed  by  transposing  it  after  iv.  8b.  Thus 
we  should  have  had  a  description  of  the  throne  and  of  Him  that 
sat  thereon  (2b~3),  next  of  the  Living  Creatures  (6-8),  and 
finally  of  the  Elders  (4).  In  that  case  8C  would  have  read  /cal  ra 
£<3a  avairawiv  ovk  cxovcnv  kt\.  2.  Our  author  wrote  the  entire 
chapter  at  the  same  time,  but  forgot  to  mention  and  describe  the 
Elders,  which  omission  he  forthwith  repaired  by  an  insertion  on 
the  margin  of  his  MS,  since  some  account  of  these  was  rendered 
indispensable  by  iv.  9-1 1.  The  former  explanation  seems  prefer¬ 
able.  I  add  here  what  I  take  to  be  the  original  form  of  the 
vision  in  1-8.  The  poem  consists  of  four  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  the  first  beginning  with  the  words  /cal  ISov : 

IV.  1.  Mem  mum  elSoy 

2.  Kal  l8ou  0poyos  e/ceiTO  iv  tu  oupayw, 

Kal  em  Toy  6p6vov  Ka0ijpeyo9, 

3.  Kal  6  Kadtjpeyos  opot.09  opaaei  Xi0<o  idcrm8i  Kai  trapStw, 
Kal  ipis  KUK\o0ey  tou  0poyou  opoios  opdaet  apapay- 

8iya>. 

II. 

5.  /cal  Ik  tou  0poyou  eKTropeuoymt  aorpairal  Kal  4>wml 

Kal  PpoyTai, 

Kal  eirra  XapirdSes  irupos  Kaiopemi  eywmoy  tou  0poy ou, 

6.  Kal  eytumov  tou  0poyou  69  OaXaacra  uaXtyt]  opoia 

Kpuo’TaXXu, 

Kal  kukXcu  tou  0poyou  Tecraapa  Jwa  ydpoym  6<|>0aXpdiy 
epirpoo^ey  Kal  OTrtaOey.1 

III. 

7.  Kal  to  Jaioy  to  TTpwToy  opoioy  XeoyTt, 

Kal  to  SedTepoy  £woy  opoiov  pdax^? 

1  If  5b  is  a  later  addition,  as  it  may  be,  then  6b  would  form  lines  3  and 
4  of  the  stanza. 
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KCll  TO  TpiTOV  TO  TTpOCTOJITOV  U>S  dt'GptOTTOU 

Kal  TO  TCTapTO^  £woy  OJIOlOy  d€TW  TT€T0p,^W. 


IV. 

8.  nal  Td  Teaaapa  £wa  tv  Ka0*  tv  afa&v  lxw|f  wWpu- 
Va5  €|, 

Kal  d^a-rrauo’iv'  ouk  Ixoihuv  tqjxepas  Kal  i^uktos  \iyovrts, 
ayios  ayios  aytos  Kupios  o  0€os  o  irarroKpdTwp, 
o  rji>  Kal  o  &v  Kal  o  ip^opev os. 

1.  p,€Ta  TauTa  ctBov  Kal  iBou.  The  clause  with  or  without  the  Kal 
ISov  always  introduces  a  new  and  important  vision  in  our 
Apocalypse.1  Compare  vii.  i  (//.era  tovto),  9,  xv.  5,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1 
(fi€ra  ravra  fjKovcra).  Sometimes  the  same  note  of  emphasis  and 
unexpectedness  is  conveyed  by  the  clause  Kal  €t8ov  Kal  ISov :  cf. 
vi.  2,  5,  8,  xiv.  1,  14,  or  by  Kal  clSov  Kal  vjKovcra ,  viii.  13.  Gener¬ 
ally  similar  and  closely  related  sections,  paragraphs,  and  clauses 
are  introduced  by  Kal  €tSoi/,  as  in  v.  1,  2,  6,  n,  vi.  1,  2,  12,  etc., 
and  in  fact  in  all  the  subsequent  chapters  except  xi.  and  xxii. 
These  formulae  are  characteristic  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and 
imply  an  ecstatic  condition.  They  are  not,  however,  so  carefully 
distinguished  in  other  authors  as  in  our  Apocalypse. 

Thus  [xera  ravra  etSov,  or  its  linguistic  equivalent,  is  found  in 

1  Enoch  lxxxv.  1,  lxxxix.  19,  30,  54,  72,  xc.  2 ;  T.  Joseph  xix.  5  ; 

2  Bar.  xxxvii.  1,  liii.  8,  n. 

Kal  cTW,  or  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or 
Ethiopic  is  found  in  Dan.  vii.  4,  9,  n,  21,  viii.  2,  4,  7; 

1  Enoch  xvii.  3,  6,  7,  8,  xviii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  12,  13,  xix.  3, 
xxi.  2,  lxxxv.  7,  lxxxix.  47,  70,  xc.  1,  4,  5,  9,  etc. ;  T.  Levi  viii.  1  ; 
T.  Joseph  xix.  1,  3,  7,  8.  We  find  frequently  with  the  same 
connotation  the  clause,  “  And  again  I  saw,”  in  1  Enoch  lxxxvi. 
1,  3,  lxxxvii.  1,  lxxxix.  3,  7,  51. 

But  the  fuller  form  in  our  text  frequently  appears  in  this 
literature,  /xerd  ravra  ctSov  Kal  ISov.  See  vii.  9,  or  its  linguistic 
equivalent,  Dan.  vii.  6,  7  (r»Xl  mn  run  nn  nnxn) ;  1  Enoch 
lxxxvi.  2  ;  T.  Joseph  xix.  5  ;  4  Ezra  xi.  22,  33,  xiii.  5  (“vidi  post 
haec  et  ecce”),  8,  and  the  somewhat  shorter  form  naro  rn«}  (or 
the  like)  in  Ezek.  i.  4,  ii.  9,  viii.  2,  7,  10,  x.  i,  9,  xliv.  4 ;  Zech.  i. 
8,  vi.  1 ;  Dan.  iv.  10,  vii.  2,  13,  viii.  3,  x.  5  ;  1  Enoch  xiv.  14-15; 

2  Bar.  xxxvi.  1-2,  7,  liii.  1  ;  4  Ezra  xi.  1,  3,  5,  7,  10,  12, 
xx.  9,  etc. 

In  all  the  above  passages  in  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Daniel, 

1  The  occurrence  of  this  clause  in  xv.  5  shows  that  a  new  vision  is  being 
introduced  :  hence  xv.  1,  which  deals  with  the  same  vision,  is  an  interpola¬ 
tion. 
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1  Enoch,  Testaments  XII  Patriarchs,  2  Baruch,  4  Ezra,  the 
ecstatic  condition  is  designed  by  the  expressions  just  enumerated. 
It  is  important  to  note  this  fact,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
clause  iyevofjirjv  iv  7rvcvfAa.TL  in  the  next  verse.  If  the  Seer  is 
already  in  a  spiritual  trance,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  words 
iyevofjLrjv  iv  Trvev/xaTi  in  2  ? 

Kat  i8ou  0upa  ^vewyp.ci'T]  iv  tw  oupavw.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
koL  l8ov  Ovpa  .  .  .  iv  7 TvevfjLCLTL  is  an  addition  of  our  author  whereby 
he  connects  the  preceding  visions  on  earth,  i.  10-iii.,  with  those 
that  follow  in  iv.-v.,  which  are  in  heaven.  The  phraseology  is 
apocalyptic.  Cf.  I  Enoch  xiv.  1 5,  /cat  l8ov  aWrjv  Ovpav  avtipy piivrjv. 
It  is  possible  to  explain  this  expression  in  two  ways.  1.  The 
Seer  may  be  conceived  as  being  already  in  heaven.  In  that  case 
the  door  here  mentioned  would  lead  to  a  holier  part  of  the 
heaven  than  that  in  which  the  Seer  had  hitherto  been.  This  is 
the  view  underlying  1  Enoch  xiv.  There  Enoch  is  translated  into 
heaven,  xiv.  8.  When  Enoch  had  once  entered,  he  saw  a  great 
wall  built  of  crystal,  and  tongues  of  fire  which  encircled  a  great 
house  (xiv.  9).  Into  this  house  he  entered,  quaking  and  tremb¬ 
ling,  and  then  beheld  aAArjv  Ovpav  avewy p,€vrjv  over  against  him 
leading  to  a  still  greater  house  in  which  God  manifested  His 
presence.  The  idea  here  would  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  different  divisions  of  the  Temple  differing  in  degrees  of 
holiness.  2.  The  Seer  may  be  conceived  as  not  yet  in  heaven, 
but  as  entering  by  this  door.1  This  is  the  view  underlying 
T.  Levi  V.  I,  f)voi$i  p.01  6  ayycAos  ras  7rv\a<;  tov  ovpavov.  These 
gates  admit  Levi  from  the  second  to  the  third  heaven.  Since, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  Apocalypse 
teaches  of  more  than  one  heaven  (see  later),  the  door  referred  to 
in  the  text  admits  the  Seer  from  earth  to  heaven.  Cf.  3  Macc. 
vi.  18,  Tore  6  p.eya\68o£os  Oeos  .  .  .  rjveoi^ev  ras  ovpavtovs  ttv Xas, 
i$  <jjv  8e8o$a<Tp.evoi  8vo  <f>o/3epo€i8eis  ayyekoi  K.aTeftr)crav.  This 
seems  to  be  the  right  explanation.  That  the  door,  moreover,  is 
not  on  a  level  with  the  Seer,  as  in  1  Enoch  xiv.,  is  clear  from 
the  words  that  follow  avafia  wSe. 

With  the  expression  “ a  door  opened  in  heaven”  for  the 
admission  of  the  single  Seer,  we  might  contrast  the  words  in 
xix.  11,  “I  saw  the  heaven  opened,”  where  the  whole  heaven  is 
opened,  as  it  were,  that  the  armies  of  heaven  might  go  forth  in 
the  train  of  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  in  T.  Levi  ii.  6  the  heavens 
open  to  admit  Levi. 

1  Compare  in  this  sense  Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Ps.  lxxviii.  23;  3  Bar.  ii.  2, 
iii.  2  ;  Dieterich,  Mithras  lit  urgie ,  1 1  sqq. 

On  the  ideas  of  doors  in  heaven  through  which  the  sun,  moon,  planets, 
and  winds  pass,  see  1  Enoch  xxxiii.-xxxvi.,  lxxii.  sqq.  See  also  Schrader3, 
A.  A.  T.  619,  for  the  occurrence  of  such  ideas  in  Babylonian  writings. 
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iv  tw  oupa^w.  Throughout  the  entire  Apocalypse  ovpavos 
occurs  in  the  singular  except  in  xii.  12,  which  is  derived  from 
an  independent  Semitic  source  (see  xii.,  Introd.  §  7).  This  fact 
in  itself  would  not  suffice  to  prove  that  our  Seer  believed  in  only 
one  heaven ;  for  in  the  Test.  XII  Patriarchs,  where  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  the  heavens  is  distinctly  enforced,  we  find  some¬ 
times  ovpavos,  T.  Reub.  i.  6,  v.  7,  vi.  9 ;  T.  Levi  xiv.  3  (ft),  xviii. 
3,  4;  T.  Jud.  xxi.  4  (/ 3 ),  etc.;  sometimes  ovpavoL,  T.  Levi  ii.  6, 
iii.  1  (a),  9  (P),  v.  4  (P),  xiii.  5 ;  T.  Jud.  xxi.  3,  etc. 

Notwithstanding,  the  entire  outlook  of  our  book  favours  the 
conception  of  a  single  heaven. 

On  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  consistent  view  of  the 
scenes  portrayed  in  heaven  by  our  book  see  note  on  Opovos  .  .  . 
iv  t<3  ovpavco  in  2. 

But  the  passage,  /cat  iSov  dvpa  .  .  .  rj  <f)a)vr]  .  .  .  iv  7rv€vp.aTi,  is, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  an  addition  inserted  by  the  writer  with 
a  view  to  linking  together  this  vision  with  that  which  precedes : 
/cat  r}  <j)U}vr}  rj  irpdiTr)  r)v  rjKOvara  crdX7nyyos  XaXovcrrjs  /act*  ipiov, 
Xiyuv.  Render,  “and  the  former  voice.”  17  cfxavrj  depends  on 
l8ov.  This  voice  appears  to  be  that  referred  to  in  i.  10,  rjKovo-a 
<f> u)vy]v  pitydXrjv  .  .  .  ws  o-dArriyyos  Acyoikr^s.  Christ,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  speaker.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
Vischer,  77,  and  Bousset,  243,  it  is  strange  that  the  Being  who 
later  in  the  vision  is  recognized  as  the  Lamb  (v.  6),  and  the  object 
of  the  vision,  should  here  appear  as  the  speaker  and  guide,  the 
angelus  interpres ,  as  it  were.  If  we  have  in  iv.  1-8  and  in  v. 
two  visions  which  the  Seer  had  experienced  on  different 
occasions  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  which  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  agent  through  whom  these  visions 
were  given,  then  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
phrase  17  <j>uvv)  .  .  .  Ae'yojv  as  an  addition  on  the  Seer’s  part, 
when  editing  his  work  as  a  whole,  since  this  addition  represents 
Christ  as  the  revealing  subject  of  iv.-v.  as  He  is  of  i.— iii.  In 
this  first  edition  of  his  visions  the  above  inconsistency  escaped 
him.  If,  however,  we  could,  with  some  scholars,  take  the  voice 
in  i.  10  to  be  that  of  an  unknown  angel,  there  would  be  no  such 
inconsistency. 

i]  (fxoyi]  .  .  .  d»s  <rd\mYYOS  \a\ou<JY)S  per*  cptou  X£yw»\  Here  rj 
cfiuvrj  is  dependent  on  iSov  no  less  than  17  Ovpa.  There  are  two 
explanations  possible  of  Xiyojv .  Either  Xlyuv  is  to  be  construed 
Kara  orvvecnv  with  <j>u)V7]  and  hence  to  be  taken  as  =  Acyovo-a, 
— for  similar  constructions  cf.  xi.  15,  xix.  14.  Cf.  Gen.  (LXX) 
xv.  1, — or  the  phrase  XaXovo-rjs  /act*  e/Aov  Xiyuv  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
Hebraism  (Tp&6  "13*]!?),  as  in  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9.  Cf.  x.  8. 

d^dpa  ( =  dvd/3rj6i :  cf.  p-crafta,  Matt.  xvii.  20.  See  Robertson, 
Gram .  328). 
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<58c  (  =  “hither  ” :  cf.  John  vi.  25,  x.  27.  See  Blass,  Gram. 
p.  58).  Cf.  1  Enoch  xiv.  24. 

In  the  preceding  visions,  i.  10  sqq.,  the  Seer  was  on  earth. 
In  this  verse  he  is  spiritually  translated  to  heaven,  and  remains 
in  heaven  till  the  close  of  ix.  This  translation  is  implied  in 
the  words,  “Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  things 
which  must  come  to  pass  hereafter.”  His  continued  presence 
in  heaven  is  attested  by  v.  4,  5,  vi.  9,  vii.  13,  14,  viii.  1. 
From  heaven  he  can  behold  what  takes  place  on  earth  :  cf.  vi. 
12,  15  sqq.,  vii.  1,  2.  Thence  onwards  there  is  a  frequent 
shifting  of  the  scene  of  the  Seer’s  visions.  In  x.  he  has  again 
returned  to  earth :  cf.  x.  4,  8,  and  remains  on  earth  till  the  close 
of  xi.  13;  but  in  xi.  15-19  the  scene  of  his  vision  is  again  in 
heaven.  In  xii.  the  scene  seems  to  be  again  on  earth ;  for  xii. 
14-16  imply  it,  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  on  earth,  xii.  5  ; 
for  He  is  thence  rapt  to  heaven.  Yet  there  are  difficulties  as 
regards  the  various  sections  of  xii.  In  xiii.-xiv.  13  the  scene  of 
his  visions  is  still  on  the  earth,  but  xiv.  14,  18-20  imply  his 
presence  in  heaven,  as  well  as  xv.  2,  5  sqq.,  xvi.  1.  Hence 
xv.  1  (see  note  in  loc.)  is  an  interpolation.  In  xvii.-xviii.  the 
scene  is  again  changed,  and  the  Seer  is  on  earth  again :  cf. 
xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  4,  21.  In  xix.  1-10  the  Seer  is  again  in  heaven. 
From  xix.  11  to  the  close  of  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  he  is  again  on  earth.  At  the  advent  of  the  final 
judgment  the  former  heaven  and  earth  flee  away. 

Some  of  these  changes  of  scene  may  be  explained  by  the  use 
of  sources  on  the  part  of  the  writer :  others  by  his  incorporation 
into  his  text  of  earlier  visions  of  his  own,  some  of  which  pre¬ 
suppose  heaven,  others  earth,  as  the  scene  of  their  reception. 

8et£a>.  This  verb  has  already  occurred  in  the  same  con¬ 
nection  on  i.  1,  where  the  Hierophant  is  Christ. 

Here  also,  in  this  editorial  addition  to  the  original  vision, 
Christ  is  similarly  represented,  though  a  certain  inconsistency  is 
thereby  introduced.  See  note  above  (p.  108).  The  word  Set£o) 
recurs  in  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9,  10,  xxii.  1,  6,  8,  where  the  guide  is  an 
angel  of  the  vision  of  the  Bowls. 

8ei£w  om  a  Set  ycyeo-Ocu  ficTct  TauTa.  As  in  i.-iii.  the  present 
(a  cto-iV,  i.  19)  has  been  dealt  with,  in  the  chapters  that  follow  the 
future  destinies  of  the  Church  and  the  world  are  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  Seer.  This  was  promised  in  i.  1,  19.  The  phrase 
a  Set  yeviaOai  (already  in  i.  1)  is  found  in  the  LXX  and  Theo- 
dotion  of  Dan.  ii.  28,  29,  while  in  ii.  29,  45  the  entire  clause, 
a  Set  yeveor^at  /teTa  Tavra,  occurs  in  Theodotion’s  rendering  of 

nn  nna  n  no. 

2.  euGe'ws  eyeyojjiYjy  iv  Tr^eu/iaTt.  These  words  create  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  text.  According  to  i.  10,  where  the  expression 
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has  already  occurred,  the  Seer  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  trance. 
That  the  Seer  is  still  in  the  ecstatic  state  is  shown  by  the  intro¬ 
ductory  words  of  iv.  i  (see  note).  Many  scholars  (De  Wette, 
Ebrard,  Diisterdieck,  Hilgenfeld,  B.  Weiss,  Swete)  assert  that  a 
higher  degree  of  spiritual  exaltation  is  here  necessary.  It  has 
been  urged  by  De  Wette  and  others  that  the  same  difficulty  lies 
in  Ezek.  xi.  i,  5.  But  the  parallel  does  not  hold.  For,  whereas 
in  Ezek.  xi.  1  one  office  of  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  when  Ezekiel 
is  carried  off  to  witness  certain  evils  in  Jerusalem  (“the  Spirit 
lifted  me  up  ”),  another  is  mentioned  in  xi.  5,  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  said  “  to  fall  on  Ezekiel  ”  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
prophesy  against  these  evils.  Now  there  is  no  such  distinction 
of  phrase  in  i.  10  and  iv.  2  in  our  text.  The  expression  is 
identical  in  both.  Moreover,  the  power  conferred  by  the  state 
therein  described  embraces  at  once  the  power  of  spiritual  vision 
and  of  utterance  or  expression.  Cf.  i.  1 1.  J.  Weiss  (p.  54  n.)  has 
therefore  rightly  urged  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between 
iv.  1  and  iv.  2,  but  he  goes  needlessly  far  in  maintaining  that 
whoever  introduced  the  expression  in  iv.  2  no  longer  felt  that 
cISov  in  iv.  1  described  the  visionary  state.  The  Seer  is  already 
in  the  ecstatic  state.  It  was  not  till  he  was  in  this  state  that 
Christ  addressed  him  in  i.  10.  That  he  is  still  in  this  state  in 
iv.  1  is  proved  both  by  the  diction  (eTSov)  and  the  fact  that  he 
hears  the  heavenly  voice  which  addresses  him  anew.  In  i.  10 
the  Seer  is  not  addressed  by  Christ  till  he  has  fallen  into  a 
trance,  that  is,  the  words  iy^vop^v  iv  7tv€vjjlclti  precede  the 
address  of  Christ  to  the  Seer,  whereas  in  iv.  2  they  follow  the 
address  of  the  heavenly  voice.  The  text,  therefore,  is  peculiar. 
But  the  difficulty  can,  I  think,  be  adequately  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Seer  is  here  combining  visions  received 
on  different  occasions.  The  poetical  structure  of  iv.  1-8  is 
broken  up  by  the  insertion  of  certain  prose  additions  in  iv.  1,  2, 
4,  5,  as  we  shall  see  later  (see  Introd.  to  Chapter  iv.  §  3),  and 
this  fact  points  to  iv.  1-8  as  recording  an  independent  vision  of 
the  Seer,  which  he  connects  with  an  earlier  vision  i.-iii.,  by  four 
clauses,  iv.  ibcd,  2%  three  of  which,  icd,  iv.  2a,  have  already 
occurred  in  i.-iii.  Some  such  insertion  was  necessary;  for 
whereas  i.-iii.  imply  that  the  Seer  was  on  earth,  iv.-ix.  imply  that 
he  is  in  heaven.  Hence  the  two  clauses,  iv.  ib,  kou  18ov  Ovpa 
rjv€(oyfi€vrj  iv  tuJ  ovpava),  and  iv.  id,  avcifia  wSe,  are  indispensable, 
the"  former  clause  that  the  voice  may  issue  from  heaven  (cf. 
Matt.  iii.  17;  Acts  x.  n)  and  the  Seer  be  spiritually  translated 
into  heaven  through  this  open  door,  and  the  latter  as  giving  him 
the  command  to  ascend  to  heaven.  We  therefore  regard  the 
words  kcll  ISov  .  .  .  iv  7rv€vp,a.Ti  as  added  here  by  the  Seer  in 
order  to  connect  i.-iii.  and  iv.-ix.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
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expression  lycvoprjv  iv  wevpan  is  not  what  we  expect  here,  since 
it  expresses  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  definitely  implied 
in  fjLCTa  Taira  eTSov,  i.e.  that  the  Seer  was  in  the  ecstatic  state  : 
cf.  i.  10.  Since,  as  in  xvii.  3,  xxi.  10,  there  is  here  an  actual 
translation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Seer,  we  should  here  expect 
di Tr)vtxOr)V  iv  wevpan ,  or  airqveyK*  pe  iv  irvcvpaTL  (or  aviXafiiv  pc 
ktX,  Or  i$rjpcv  pc  ktX.).  Cf.  xvii.  3,  dirrjvcyKcv  pc  .  .  .  iv  irvcvpaTL 
and  xxi.  10,  and  Ezek.  iii.  12  (nn  14  (^npm  rm), 

viii.  3,  xi.  1,  24,  xliii.  5.  In  1  Kings  xviii.  12,  2  Kings  ii.  16,’ 
the  same  Hebrew  verb  is  used  of  an  actual  bodily  translation,  and 
tt/&7ra£av  in  Acts  viii.  39.  For  other  instances 1  of  bodily  translation 
see  Hebrew’  Gospel  (Orig.  In  Joan>  tom.  ii.  6;  Hermas,  Vis .  i.  1.  3, 
ii.  1.  1 ;  Sim.  ix.  1.  4).  For  the  same  idea  of  a  translation  of  the 
spirit  see  1  Enoch  xiv.  8,  9,  lxxi.  1,  5-6.  Whether  a  bodily  or 
only  a  spiritual  translation  took  place  in  his  case  St.  Paul  knew 
not :  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4. 

Kal  t8ou  0poyos  ckcito  ktX.  Here  the  original  vision  of  the 
Seer  really  begins. 

dpoi'os.  The  throne  of  God  in  heaven  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  O.T.  and  later  Jewish  literature  :  cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  19  ; 
Isa.  vi.  1;  Ezek.  i.  26;  Ps.  xlvii.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  1  Enoch 
xiv.  18,  19,  (xl.);  T.  Levi  v.  1;  Ass.  Moses  iv.  2 ;  2  Enoch 
xxii.  2  (A).  See  also  Weber2,  Jild.  Theol.  164  sq.  A  throne  of 
God  on  earth  is  described  or  mentioned  in  1  Enoch  xviii.  8, 
xxiv.  3,  xxv.  3,  xc.  20. 

In  every  chapter  in  our  Apocalypse  the  throne  of  God  is 
referred  to  except  in  ii.,  ix.-x.,  where  there  is  no  occasion  for 
its  mention,  and  in  xv.  5-8,  where  the  vision  is  that  of  the 
Temple  in  heaven.  The  phrase  airo  tov  Opovov ,  which  is  added 
asyndetically  in  xvi.  17  after  airo  tov  vaov,  has  been  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  vision  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
that  of  the  Temple.  But  the  two  ideas  are  already  combined  in 
the  T.  Levi  v.  1,  xviii.  6,  and  possibly  also  in  the  O.T.2 

References  to  the  Temple  occur,  of  course,  elsewhere  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  iii.  12  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Temple,  but  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  The  ideas  of  the  throne  and  the  Temple  are 
combined  in  vii.  15,  where  the  worship  of  the  martyrs  3  before 

1  Evang.  sec .  Hebr.y  &pn  fkapi  pe  17  pr)T7]p  pov  t6  dyiov  Trvcvpa  iv  pi$ 
tCjv  Tpiyjdv  pov,  Kal  avrjvtyKi  pc  els  rb  6po s  rb  piya  0a(3u)p.  Cf.  Bel  36. 

2  Some  scholars  would  discover  this  combination  already  in  Ps.  xi.  4, 

“  Yahweh  is  in  His  holy  palace  (or  temple,  ;  Yahweh,  His  throne  is  in 
heaven.”  But  the  holy  palace  is  here  according  to  the  parallel  simply  heaven 
itself.  Others  trace  its  existence  already  in  Isa.  vi.  1  sqq.,  but  elsewhere  the 
earthly  temple  is  the  scene  and  subject  of  prophetic  visions :  cf.  Amos  ix.  1  ; 
Ezek.  viii.  3,  x.  4sq.  ;  Acts  xxii.  17.  The  heavenly  palace  or  temple  is 
God’s  abode  and  referred  to  in  Ps.  xviii.  6  ;  Mic.  i.  2  ;  Hab.  ii.  20. 

3  vii.  9-17  was  in  its  origi?ial  form  a  description  of  the  worship  of  the 
blessed  faithful  after  the  final  judgment.  See  pp.  200-1. 
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the  final  judgment  is  mentioned.  After  the  final  judgment  there 
is  to  be  no  Temple  in  heaven,  xxi.  22.  The  heavenly  Temple  is 
again  referred  to  in  xi.  19.  Together  with  the  heavenly  Temple 
there  is  mentioned  the  altar,  row  6v(naarr)piov,  vi.  9  (see  note), 
under  which  are  the  souls  of  the  martyrs.  This  has  been  taken 
to  be  the  heavenly  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  all  commentators, 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  also  found  references  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  viii.  3.  But  in  the  note  on 
that  verse  I  have  sought  to  prove  that  both  according  to  Jewish 
and  early  Christian  ideas  there  was  only  one  altar  in  heaven 
combining  the  characteristics  of  the  earthly  altar  of  incense  and 
partly  those  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Furthermore,  this  altar 
is  within  the  heavenly  Temple,  vii.  15  ;  and  as  the  altar  is  before 
the  throne,  viii.  3,  it  follows  that  the  throne  surrounded  by  the 
four  Living  Creatures  is  also  within  the  Temple.  The  heavenly 
throne,  therefore,  was  probably  conceived  as  being  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  also  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  xi.  19.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  natural  conclusion,  the  throne  when  conceived 
as  the  special  scene  of  God’s  manifestation  would  naturally  be 
held  to  be  within  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

But  when,  with  the  above  representation  of  the  Temple  with 
its  Holy  place  and  its  Holy  of  Holies,  the  throne,  and  the  altar, 
we  try  to  combine  the  conception  of  the  24  Elders,  we  are  at  once 
landed  in  difficulties.  Are  these  Elders  with  their  24  thrones 
also  within  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  This  element,  which  is  probably 
an  addition  of  our  author  to  the  current  apocalyptic  conceptions 
of  the  heavenly  Temple,  cannot  be  really  harmonized  with  them. 

But  the  difficulties  do  not  end  here ;  for  the  ideas  at  the  base 
of  iv.-vii.  presuppose  a  conception  of  the  throne  of  God  which 
cannot  easily  be  conceived  as  standing  within  the  heavenly 
Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  behind  viii.-xi.  presuppose 
the  throne  within  this  Temple — an  idea  as  old  as  Isa.  vi.  But 
our  author  may  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  these  inconsistent 
elements. 

€K€ito=  “stood.”  Cf.  John  xix.  29,  ii.  6  (xxi.  9);  Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
See  Blass,  Gra?n.  51. 

eirl  r.  Qpovov  »ca0rj|ji€i'os.  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  is 
distinguished  in  vi.  16,  vii.  10,  from  the  Lamb.  In  xix.  12  we 
have  tov  Ka.8rjp.tvov  ct n  r.  Opovov.  In  vii.  10,  xix.  4j  we  have  the 
full  expression  rw  0et3  to)  ko. 6,  iirl  t<3  Opov a>.  The  variations  of 
case  following  on  KaOrjaOcu  cVt  are  noteworthy.  Alford  was,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  to  attempt  an  explanation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  present  verse.  He  gives  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  passages  where  this  phrase  is  followed  by  the  gen.  the  dat. 
and  the  acc.,  and  concludes  that  “  the  only  rule  that  seems  to  be 
at  all  observed  was  that  always  at  the  first  i?iention  of  the  fact  of 
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the  sitting,  the  acc.  seems  to  be  used,  iv.  2,  4,  vi.  2,  4,  5,  xiv.  14, 
xvii.  3,  xix.  11,  xxiv.  4  (xx.  11  seems  hardly  a  case  in  point),  thus 
bearing  a  trace  of  its  proper  import,  that  of  the  motion  towards , 
of  which  the  first  mention  partakes.”  But  xi.  16  does  not  come 
under  this  rule,  and  no  rule  he  admits  “seems  to  prevail  as 
regards  the  gen.  and  dat.”  Bousset2,  165  sq.,  does  not  try  to 
explain  the  variations,  but  brings  them  together.  From  him  I 
draw  the  following  classification  slightly  remodelled. 

Thus  toG  KaOrju^ou  i m  is  followed  by  the  gen.,  iv.  10,  v.  1,  7, 
vi.  16,  xvii.  1,  xix.  18  (PQ  min  fere  omn. :  acc.  A  61.  69  :  dat.  tf), 
xix.  19,  21. 

tw  Kadrjfxdyu)  cm  with  dat .  iv.  9  (&$A),  v.  13  (AQ),  vii.  10 
(tfACP),  xix.  4  (tfACQ).  Exception  :  with  acc.  vi.  4,  €7Tl  aVTOV. 
In  xiv.  15  with  gen.  cm  rrjs  i/e^cA^s,  but  xiv.  15-17  is  not  from 
the  hand  of  our  author. 

6  KaOrjpcyos  cm  and  Toy  KaS^/Jtcyoy  Im,  with  acc .  6  Ka0?;ptevos, 
c.  acc.  in  iv.  2  (P  An  with  gen.),  vi.  2,  5,  xi.  16  (AP),  xix.  n. 
Exceptions — with  gen.  vii.  15  (dat.  Q  min  pi.),  xiv.  16  (Ak 
but  not  from  our  author’s  hand),  with  dat.  xxi.  5  (but  this 
is  due  to  editor),  rov  (rous)  KaO .  with  acc.  in  iv.  4,  xiv.  14, 

xvii.  3.  Exceptions  with  gen.  ix.  17,  cV  a vtuv  (but  due  pro¬ 

bably  to  interpolation  of  ix.  i7ab),  xiv.  6  (where,  however,  see 
note),  xx.  11,  but  this  is  due  to  editor.  Thus,  in  short,  the 
participle  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  is  followed  by  cm  and  the  acc., 

and  the  participle  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  by  the  gen.  and  dat. 

respectively. 

3.  kcu  6  Ka0iqp,€yo$  opoios  opacrci  Xi0w  tdomSi  icai  crapSiw.  As 
Swete  remarks,  the  writer  avoids  anthropomorphic  details.  No 
form  is  visible :  only  lights  of  various  hues  flashing  through  the 
cloud  that  encircles  the  throne.  These  hues  the  Seer  seeks  to 
adumbrate  by  comparing  them  to  lights  reflected  by  the  jasper 
and  sardius  passing  through  a  nimbus  of  emerald  green. 

With  the  idea  and  diction  we  may  compare  Ezek.  i.  26,  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Seer :  cm  rov  o^oio^aros 
rov  Opovov  o/aoigj/ao.  a >5  cI8os  avOp&Trov  (D*7tf  HSIDD).  In  apoca¬ 
lyptic  visions,  when  a  being  is  described  as  being  “  like  a  man,” 
we  are  to  infer  that  it  is  a  supernatural  being  that  the  Seer  is 
describing.  In  Dan.  vii.  9  we  have  naXatos  rj^ptbv  (  =  “an 
ancient  of  days  ”)  iKaOrjTo,  where  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
pDV  pTO  (i.e.  TraXauos  rjp.€pQ>v)  is  a  primitive  error  for  pJOV  pTIJD, 
i.e,  o/Aotw/xa  waXaiov  rjpizp&v.  pDV  pTiy  means  simply  “an  old 
man.”  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  reverent  Jew  describ¬ 
ing  God  in  such  terms.  In  the  1st  cent.  b.c.  this  title  appears  in 
a  slightly  different  form  as  “  the  Head  of  Days  ”  or  “  the  Sum  of 
Days,”  i.e.  the  Everlasting,  in  1  Enoch  xlvi.  1,  2,  xlvii.  3,  xlviii.  2, 
etc.,  and  thereby  the  anthropomorphism  is  avoided. 
vol.  1. — 8 
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ojxoios  opdaei  \i'0w  kt\.  Cf.  Ezek.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  where  it  is 
amber  to  which  the  glory  of  God  is  compared  in  colour — d>s 
opatris  rjXtKTpov,  <I>s  o\J/iv  rjktKTpov,  In  i.  28,  Ezekiel  concludes 
the  vision  with  the  words,  ‘‘This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  God.” 

ojxoios  .  .  .  IdcrmSi  xal  <rap8iw.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty  what  stone  is  represented  by  the  jasper  here 
(tacnrw  =  There  were  several  varieties  of  the  tao-7ns :  (1) 

a  dull  opaque  stone — which  is  thought  by  some  scholars  to  be 
referred  to  here,  since  it  is  combined  with  the  sardius :  (2)  a 
green  stone  (  =  nDE”)  partially  translucent — possibly  that  referred 
to  here  and  in  xxi.  11,  A [Q&  iacnribi  KpvcrraXKi^ovTi:  (3)  a  red 
stone  (  =  Isa.  liv.  12,  a  yellow  stone,  and  an  opalescent 
stone).  See  Encyc.  Bib .  iv.  4806,  whence  these  facts  are  derived. 
Of  the  above  varieties  the  green  was  very  rare  and  most  prized  in 
ancient  times.  This  may  explain  the  epithet  TipuuraTos  attached 
to  it  in  xxi.  11.  But  owing  to  this  epithet  Ebrard  thinks 
that  the  diamond  is  meant  here.  The  sardius  (  —  DIN,  Ex. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13)  is  a  red  stone  as  the  name 
signifies,  the  opaque  blood-red  jasper  well  known  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  Cf.  Epiphan.  De  Gemmis ,  Trvpunros  tw 
ci'Sei  /cat  aip,0LTO€i&r)<s  (quoted  by  Vitringa).  “The  material 
(translucent  quartz  stained  with  iron)  is  quite  common,  and 
merges  in  the  clearer  and  lighter-tinted  carnelian  and  red  agate  ” 
{Encyc.  Bib .  iv.  4803).  See  also  Hastings’  D.B.  iv.  620  sq. 

Kat  tpis  kuk\o0€k  tou  0poKou  opoios  opdact  o-papayStyto.  This 
idea  of  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  is  derived  from  Ezek. 
i.  28,  <i>s  opacrts  ro£ov,  oTav  rj  iv  rrj  ve<f>i\rj  iv  fjpiipaLS  verov — ovrots 
rj  crrdcri?  (corrupt?  for  <£dcris)  tov  cfaeyyovs  kvkXoOcv.  The  rainbow  is 
said  to  be  like  a  smaragdus.  tr/xapdyStvos  is  apparently  a  air.  \ty. 

The  smaragdus  (  =  np"iD)  has  been  identified  with  the  rock 
crystal,  the  beryl,  and  finally  with  the  emerald.  Petrie  (Hastings’ 
D.B .  iv.  620)  writes:  “A  colourless  stone  is  the  only  one  that 
can  show  a  rainbow  of  prismatic  colours ;  and  the  hexagonal 
prism  of  rock  crystal,  if  one  face  is  not  developed  (as  is  often 
the  case),  gives  a  prism  of  6o°,  suitable  to  show  a  spectrum.  The 
confusion  with  emerald  seems  to  have  arisen  from  both  stones 
crystallizing  in  hexagonal  prisms ;  and  as  the  emerald  varies 
through  the  aquamarine  to  a  colourless  state,  there  is  no  obvious 
separation  between  it  and  quartz  crystal.” 

Both  Petrie  here  and  Myres  in  the  Encyc.  Bib.  iv.  4809 
attach  the  meaning  of  rock  crystal  to  o-pdpaySos  in  our  text. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  translate  the  line  if  this  meaning  is  attached 
to  oyAapaySiVa).  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  :  “And  there  was 
a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  like  the  appearance  of  rock 
crystal.” 
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Bat  another  view  is  generally  taken  of  the  text.  The  Tpi s  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  merely  a  halo  or  nimbus  shaped  like  a 
rainbow,  and  of  one  colour ,  an  emerald  green.  In  that  case  the 
writer  breaks  away  from  his  source,  Ezek.  i.  28,  and  opdo-ci  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  dat .  modi.  The  conception  of  a  nimbus  encircling 
supernatural  beings  or  deified  men  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  current  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans — see 
Dieterich,  Nekyia ,  41-43,  who  quotes  largely  from  the  Stephanus1 
monograph  on  the  subject,  Nimbus  und  Strahlen-Kranz : 
M£moires  de  l’acaddmie  imp^riale  des  sciences  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  6  s£r.,  tom.  ix.,  1859.  I*  *s  claimed  to  be  of  Babylonian 
origin  by  Zimmern,  N.A.T.3,  p.  353,  who  cites  Ps.  civ.  2  (“He 
clothes  Himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment  ”) ;  Dan.  vii.  9 ; 

1  Enoch  xiv.  18;  Jas.  i.  17;  Apoc.  John  iv.  3;  1  Tim.  vi.  16, 
etc. 

In  favour  of  the  above  we  might  cite  Encyc.  Bib.  iv.  4804  : 
“As  early  as  Theophrastus  a  very  large  number  of  stones,  all 
brilliant  and  of  all  shades  of  green,  from  aquamarine  to  dioptase 
(^aX^Soiv),  were  included  generally  under  o-pidpay&os” 

In  any  case  the  object  of  the  bow  is  to  conceal  Him  that  sat 
on  the  throne.  Thus  anthropomorphic  details  are  avoided  still 
more  than  in  Ezekiel. 

4.  ica!  kuk\<$0€V'  tou  Opo^oo  Opovous  €iKOcu  T^aaapcs,1  xal  em  tous 
€iKO<n  TeWapas  Gpovous  irpeaPuTepous  KaUrjjieVous  TrcpiPepXTjpeVous 
IpaTiois  Xcukois,  Kal  eirl  Tas  K€<l>aXas  ciutw  or€<|>di'ous  xPuo,°^5* 
The  occurrence  of  this  verse  in  its  present  context  creates  great 
difficulty.  This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  J.  Weiss  (Die 
Offenbarung ,  p.  54  sq.).  He  observes,  first,  that  it  interrupts 
a  description  of  the  throne,  which  is  resumed  in  5  :  in  the  next 
place,  that,  as  the  representation  proceeds  from  the  throne  out¬ 
wards,  the  narrower  circle  of  the  four  Living  Creatures  ought  to  4 
be  mentioned  before  the  larger  concentric  circle  of  the  four  and 
twenty  Elders.  The  Living  Creatures  stand  nearer  the  throne, 
and  in  iv.  9,  10,  the  Elders  do  not  fall  down  and  worship  till  the 
Living  Creatures  give  the  signal.  On  these  grounds,  Weiss  would 
reject  this  verse  as  an  addition  of  the  final  editor  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  put  together  two  independent  apocalypses  with 
large  additions  of  his  own.  Though  Weiss’s  theory  as  a  whole 
is  untenable,  there  are  good  grounds  for  regarding  iv.  4  as  a 
later  addition,  but  not,  as  Weiss  urges,  from  another  hand.  The 
evidence  points  to  its  being  a  later  addition,  but  an  addition 
from  our  author’s  hand,  since  the  diction  is  wholly  his  own,  and 

1  Elsewhere  in  our  author  ei/coci  rfoaapes  stands  before  its  noun  except  in 
xix.  4.  We  should  observe  that  rfoo-apes  is  used  not  unfrequently  as  an  acc. 
Cf.  Moulton,  Gram.  46  ;  Blass,  Gram.  20.  On  the  orthography  of  rivo-ape s 
in  the  N.T.,  MSS,  and  the  Koiv-fj,  see  Robertson,  Gram.  183. 
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>  the  verse  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for  9-1 1.  For,  since  the 
24  Elders  are  subordinate  in  rank  to  the  Living  Creatures,  they 
should  not  be  mentioned  before  them  unless  the  Seer  began 
his  description  with  the  outer  ranks  of  heavenly  beings  that 
surrounded  the  throne.  Now  in  vii.  9-1 1  we  find  such  a 
description.  First  we  have  a  great  multitude  of  the  saved  which 
no  man  could  number;  then  the  various  concentric  ranks  of 
heavenly  beings  round  about  the  throne — first  the  angels,  then 
the  Elders,  and  finally  the  four  Living  Creatures.  Probably 
in  the  same  way  we  are  to  explain  the  order  in  xix.  1-4 — first 
the  great  multitude  of  the  angelic  orders  in  heaven  “  saying 
Hallelujah”  (xix.  1-3),  and  its  repetition  by  the  Elders  and 
Living  Creatures  in  xix.  4  (see  note  in  loc .).  Elsewhere,  where 
these  two  orders  are  simply  mentioned  together,  the  Living 
Creatures  are  always  mentioned  first:  cf.  iv.  9-10,  v.  6,  8,  14, 
xiv.  3.  The  expression  /cat  iw  /cal  twv  irptcrfivTipw  seems 
to  be  a  gloss  in  v.  11  (see  note  in  loc,).  A  single  Elder  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  v.  5,  vii.  13,  and  the  body  of  Elders  alone  in  xi.  16. 

But  as  we  examine  the  text  more  closely  we  see  why  the 
addition  was  made  by  our  author  after  3  and  not  elsewhere  in 
iv.  1-8.  For,  whereas  it  would  have  been  natural  to  make  this 
addition  immediately  after  the  four  Living  Creatures  in  6b,  we 
discover  that  the  description  of  the  latter  and  their  thanks¬ 
givings  are  so  closely  knit  together  from  6b  to  the  close  of  8 
that  the  addition  of  a  single  phrase  alien  to  the  subject  of  the 
Living  Creatures  was  practically  impossible.  Hence  the  in¬ 
sertion  was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  description  of  the  throne. 
Finally,  the  syntax  is  defective  in  this  verse.  We  have  three 
accusatives,  Opovovs ,  tt peer Pvt ipovs,  orct^avous,  but  no  verb  to 
govern  them.  Nor  is  there  any  such  verb  in  3  nor  in  2,  where 
the  verbs  are  intransitive.  To  explain  these  abnormal  accusatives, 
we  must  hark  back  to  1  and  borrow  elSov.  This  is  wholly 

/  unsatisfactory.  On  the  possible  origin  of  the  conception  of  the 
twenty-four  Elders  see  10. 

5.  Kal  €K  tou  0pokou  eKiropeuoi'Tat  dorpairal  Kal  4>a)ml  Kal 
ppomu.  The  three  nouns  recur  in  the  same  order  in  xi.  19, 
xvi.  18,  but  in  viii.  5  in  a  different  order,  /Spovral  k .  <f>u)vat  k. 
ao-TpcuraL  <£comt  =  Wlp  in  Hebrew,  and  denote  the  “voices”  of 
the  thunder;  ppovrai  =  D'Djn,  and  denote  simply  “ thunderings.” 
To  us  moderns,  who  identify  thunder  and  the  “voice”  of  the 
thunder,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  them.  In 
Jub.  ii.  2,  however,  we  have  the  very  same  expression  as  in 
our  text — dyye\ot  tov,  fipovTuv  koX  acrTpairiav.  We  might  also 

compare  Ex.  xix.  16,  iyivovro  </>wvat  /cat  doTpa7rat:  Ezek.  i.  13, 
Ik  tov  irvpbs  e|c7ropcv€To  adTpaTTY).  Both  nouns  are  combined 
in  Ps.  lxxvi.  (lxxvii.)  18,  <£a >vrj  Trjs  Ppovrrjs  crov  (l^in  ^p);  Job 
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xxxvii.  4,  “  He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  His  majesty  ”  (Dyv 
UlfcO  b)p2).  Cf.  also  xxxvii.  2,  3,  5. 

Kal  ^Tira  XafiirdSes  7rupos  Kaidpzmi  IvcSmoi'  toO  Gpo^ou  [a  ianv 
ja  iirrd  in'cup.aTa  tou  Ozov\.  We  might  compare  2  Bar.  xxi.  6, 
“  The  holy  beings  ...  of  flame  and  fire,  which  stand  around 
Thy  throne.”  Cf.  viii.  10  of  our  text. 

The  clause  a  .  .  .  Ozov  has  been  recognized  as  a  gloss  by 
Spilta,  J.  Weiss,  and  Wellhausen.  It  is  a  gloss,  however,  which 
probably  gives  a  right  interpretation:  cf.  i.  4,  12,  ii.  1,  iii.  1. 
The  seven  lamps  are  seven  spirits.  The  seven  lamps  stand  in 
some  original  relation  to  the  seven  planets,  of  which,  however, 
the  Seer  may  have  been  quite  unconscious.  See  note  on  i.  4. 
But  this  clause  also,  Kal  Z7rrd  XapirdSzs  .  .  .  Opovov ,  may  be  a  later 
addition  of  our  author  or  of  a  later  hand.  Its  structure  appears 
to  be  against  the  former  hypothesis.  In  the  description  of  the 
throne  the  phrase  relating  to  the  throne  always  begins  the  verse. 
Thus  iv.  5%  zk  tov  Opovov :  6a,  zvd)7nov  tov  Op.  :  6b,  Iv  kvkXu 

tov  Op.  This  holds  also  in  iv.  2C  and  in  the  addition  iv.  4a.  In 
iv.  3b  there  is  a  slight  departure  from  this  structure,  but  not  the 
complete  departure  we  find  in  iv.  5b.  Here,  further,  we  have  the 
awkwardness  of  zvdimov  tov  Opovov  coming  almost  at  the  close  of 
one  verse  and  recurring  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  and  that  in  a  most  carefully  elaborated  stanza.  Notwith¬ 
standing  I  have  allowed  5b,  minus  the  explanatory  gloss,  to 
remain  in  the  text.  See  Introd.  to  Chapter,  §  3. 

6.  Kal  zvunnov  to u  Opovou  6$  GdXaaaa  uaXtnrj  ojxoia  KpoardXXw. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  author  does  not  say  that  there  was 
“a  sea  of  glass”  here,  but  “as  it  were  (6s)  a  sea  of  glass”  (cf. 
xv.  2).  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  earth  or  in  human  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  all  he  can  do  is  to  use  a  figure  of  speech  in  order 
to  suggest  in  some  faint  measure  what  he  saw  in  the  vision. 
This  is  clearly  the  present  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  our  text. 
But  having  thus  suggested  the  character  of  the  conception,  he 
can  then  drop  the  apocalyptic  character  of  the  phrase  and  use 
simply  the  definite  expression  rrjv  OdXaaaav  tyjv  va Xlvyjv  (xv.  2). 
But  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  original  form  of  this  idea. 
Before  the  discovery  of  2  Enoch,  scholars  were  at  a  loss  to  trace 
its  source.  In  that  book  (iii.  3)  we  find:  “They  showed  me  (in 
the  first  heaven)  a  very  great  sea,  greater  than  the  earthly  sea.” 
This  sea,  according  to  T.  Levi  ii.  7  (a),  was  in  the  first  heaven 
“hanging,”  or  according  to  ii.  7  (/?),  “hanging  between  the  first 
and  second  heaven.”  The  strange  word  “  hanging  ”  =  Kpzp.dp.zvov 
=  which  appears  to  be  corrupt  for  therefore  “on 

the  firmament.”  Thus  this  sea  is  really  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  referred  to  in  Gen.  i.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  4.  According  to 
Jub.  ii.  4  these  were  separated  from  the  waters  below  the 
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firmament  (iv  Bk  rrj  Btvripa  .  .  ,  iptpio-Oy]  t a  vBara ,  to  rjpicrv 
avTCiv  avtfty)  hravai  tov  (TTsptu>pxLTo<z — the  Greek  version  preserved 
in  Epiphan.  Haer.  lxv.  4).  These  waters  were  masculine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1  Enoch  liv.  8,  and  the  waters  on  the  earth  were 
feminine.  From  their  union,  according  to  Assyrian  myths,  the 
gods  were  produced.  Of  this  myth  there  seems  to  be  an  echo 
in  2  Enoch  xxviii.  2,  xxix.  1,  3,  “Out  of  the  waves  I  created 
rock  .  .  .  and  from  the  rock  I  cut  off  a  great  fire,  and  from  the 
fire  I  created  the  orders  of  the  incorporeal  ten  troops  of  angels.” 

But  to  return  to  the  sea  of  glass,  which  ultimately  goes  back, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  waters  above  the  firmament.  These 
waters  rest  on  the  firmament,  and  over  them  apparently  God’s 
throne  was  originally  conceived  as  established,  Ps.  civ.  3,  “  Who 
layeth  in  the  waters  the  beams  of  His  chambers.”  Of  this 
heavenly  ocean  a  portion  only  is  visible  in  the  foreground,  “as  it 
were  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,”  in  our  text.  When  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  sea  was  wholly  forgotten.  See  Bousset 
in  loc.y  and  Gunkel,  Zum  Verstandnis.  d.  NT,  44,  n.  5. 

ical  [ey  p. e<r(*>  tou  dpovou  Kal]  kukXoj  tou  dpovou  riooepa  £<Sa 
yipovra  o^OaXjjtwy  tpirpoodev  Kal  omadep. 

The  Living  Creatures  are  not  bearers  of  the  throne  (iv  pierip 
r.  Op.  cannot  mean  “under  the  throne”),  as  in  Ezek.  i.  22,  26, 
but  they  stand  round  the  throne  and  prostrate  themselves  in  the 
act  of  worship,  v.  8,  xix.  4  (in  2  Enoch  xxi.  1  they  “  overshadow  ” 
it),  and  are  free  to  move  independently  and  singly  :  cf.  xv.  7. 
If  the  text  is  right,  we  must  suppose,  with  Ziillig,  De  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Bousset,  Swete,  that  the  Living  Creatures  stood 
round  about  (kvk\<o)  the  throne,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side 
of  the  throne  (cV  pio-ip).  From  the  Greek  words  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  wrest  such  a  meaning.  Nor  can  the  passage  be 
interpreted  with  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  Gunkel  (Zum  religions - 
gesch.  Verst ,  44),  who  conceive  the  four  Living  Creatures  as  lying 
with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  supporting  the  throne  and  with 
the  upper  part  of  their  body  projecting  beyond  it.  Eichhorn 
was  misled  by  following  Ezekiel  and  by  failing  to  follow  the  text 
before  him,  and  also  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the 
Midrash  Tehillim  ciii.  19,  to  the  effect  that  the  Living  Creatures 
were  placed  under  the  throne  that  they  might  “  know  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  ruled  over  all.”  In  fact,  the  text  is  unin¬ 
telligible  as  it  stands.  Hence  iv  pier o>  tov  Opovov  koll  is  to  be 
taken  as  (1)  a  gloss,  or  as  (2)  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew. 
1.  It  is  not  impossible  that  iv  piertp  tov  Opovov  was  added  here 
from  Ezek.  i.  5,  iv  r<p  picnp  <1)9  opoCivpa  Ttacrdpiov  {wwv  (where  ivr<p 
picnp  refers  to  the  fiery  cloud  wlvch  envelops  the  throne  of  God), 
just  as  some  cursives  and  versions  of  the  LXX  add  Kal  kvkX a> 
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rov  Opovov  after  cV  tw  /xco-uj  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  probably  from  the 
Apocalypse.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  Apocalypse  the  Living 
Creatures  are  said  to  be  “  round  the  throne,”  but  never  “  in  the 
midst  of  it,”  as  here.  That  privilege  is  reserved  for  the  “  Son  of 
Man”  or  “the  Lamb,”  i.  13,  ii.  1,  v.  6,  vii.  17.  Konnecke  has 
also  proposed  the  excision  of  this  clause.  2.  Bruston  (quoted 
by  Moffatt)  thinks  that  the  clause  is  a  mistranslation  of  •pro 
KD3H,  which  should  have  been  rendered,  “And  in  the  midst  was 
the  throne  ” ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  passage  is 
a  translation,  and  the  sense  is  hardly  satisfactory. 

r^aaapa  Jwa.  To  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  these  four 
Living  Creatures,  which  are  akin  to  the  living  creatures  (rV'n)  in 
Ezek.  i.,  and  are  called  Cherubim  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  20,  are  simply 
an  order  of  angels,  and  apparently  the  highest,  or  one  of  the 
highest  orders.  We  find  them  mentioned  with  two  other  orders, 
i.e.  the  Seraphim  and  Ophannim,  in  1  Enoch  lxxi.  7  (cf.  lxi.  10). 
And  with  others  still  in  2  Enoch  xx.  1,  xxi.  1,  xxii.  2.  In 
2  Enoch  xxi.  1  (cf.  xxi.  3)  ten  orders  are  mentioned.  (See  my 
note  in  loc.) 

These  Living  Creatures  in  our  text  are  akin,  as  we  have  said, 
to  the  living  creatures  in  Ezekiel,  but  they  are  in  certain  essential 
aspects  different.  The  Seer  does  not  simply  reproduce  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  but  speaks  in  the  terms  of  his  own  time. 
In  the  present  instance  I  hope  to  show  that  the  conception  in 
our  text  has  probably  passed  through  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  the  third  is  that  found  in  apocalyptic  literature, 
200  b.c.  to  100  a.d.  In  this  brief  study  we  shall  advance 
backwards  from  Jewish  to  Babylonian  conceptions,  from  the 
statement  of  ascertained  beliefs  to  the  expression  of  reasonable 
hypotheses. 

I.  In  apocalyptic  literature  200  B.c, -100  a.d, — 1.  In  our 
text  the  Cherubim  are  four  in  number,  it  is  true,  as  in  Ezekiel, 
but  each  Cherub  has  only  one  face,  and  not  four  faces  as  in  the 
O.T.  prophet.  2.  They  have  each  six  wings  like  the  Seraphim 
in  Isa.  vi.,  and  not  four  as  in  Ezek.  i.  3.  They  stand  imme¬ 
diately  round  God’s  throne,  Rev.  iv.  6,  v.  8,  xix.  4,  and  do  not 
bear  it  as  in  Ezekiel.  The  throne  is  set  (“  Ikcito,”  Rev.  iv.  2)  on 
the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  does  not  rest  on  them.  There  is 
no  mention  of  “  the  wheels,”  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  4.  They 
sing  God’s  praises,  Rev.  iv.  8,  like  the  Seraphim  in  Isa.  vi.,  and  are 
not  silent  servants  of  Deity.  5.  They  are  “  full  of  eyes,”  but  in 
Ezekiel  they  are  “  like  lamps,”  i.  13,  and  it  is  “  the  felloes  of  the 
wheels,”  i.  18,  that  are  full  of  eyes.  Ezek.  x.  12,  where  the  Cheru¬ 
bim  are  said  to  be  full  of  eyes,  is  recognized  by  critics  as  corrupt.  6. 
They  move  freely  about,  Rev.  xv.  7,  and  act  as  intermediaries  be¬ 
tween  God  and  other  orders  of  angels.  In  most  of  these  respects 
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the  conceptions  of  the  N.T.  Apocalypse  and  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
between  200  b.c.  and  100  a.d.  are  at  one.  As  regards  1,  we 
have  no  mention  of  the  number  of  the  Cherubim  outside  our 
Apocalypse  nor  any  description  of  their  form  in  this  period. 
They  are  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  angels : 
cf.  1  Enoch  lxi.  10,  lxxi.  7.  2.  They  have  each  six  wings 
according  to  Rev.  iv.  6,  2  Enoch  xxi.  1,  as  the  Seraphim  in 
Isa.  vi.  3.  They  stand  round  the  throne  of  God  and  not  under 
it,  as  Gunkel  and  others  have  asserted.  They  do  not  bear  it,  but 
are  rather  conceived  as  guardians  of  it,  1  Enoch  lxxi.  7.  In 

1  Enoch  xiv.  n  they  appear  to  be  in  the  “roof”  of  heaven.  In 

2  Enoch  xxi.  1  they  cover  the  throne  like  the  Seraphim  in  Isa.  vi. 
In  the  next  place  the  throne  is  conceived  as  resting  on  the  firma 
ment  of  heaven,  even  where  the  wheels  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  Cf.  Dan.  vii.  9,  “  The  thrones 
were  set.  .  .  .  His  throne  was  fiery  flames,  and  the  wheels 
thereof  burning  fire.”  This  meaningless  survival  appears  also  in 

1  Enoch  xiv.  18,  “I  saw  ...  a  lofty  throne:  its  appearance 
was  as  crystal,  and  the  wheels  thereof  as  the  shining  sun,  and 
there  was  the  vision  of  Cherubin.”  In  1  Enoch  xiv.  r7,  18,  all 
idea  of  a  moving  throne  has  been  wholly  lost.  But  other  writers 
either  omitted  the  mention  of  “the  wheels”  as  a  meaningless 
survival,  as  in  T.  Levi  v.  i,  xviii.  6,  where  the  throne  rests  on  the 
floor  of  the  Temple  in  the  third  heaven,  and  Rev.  iv.  2  sqq.,  or  they 
transformed  “the  wheels  ”  (D'-jaii*)  into  one  of  the  highest  orders 
of  angels,  i.e.  Ophannim,  as  in  1  Enoch  lxi.  10,  lxxi.  7  and  later 
Jewish  Midrashim.  Underneath  the  throne  was  not  only  the 
flaming  firmament,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  fiery  streams, 
which  flowed  forth  from  the  stationary  base  of  the  throne, 
Dan.  vii.  10;  1  Enoch  xiv.  19.  With  this  conception  we  might 
contrast  Rev.  xxii.  1,  where  it  is  “a  river  of  water  of  life”  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  throne. 

4.  Finally,  the  function  of  the  Cherubim  in  later  apocalyptic 
literature  is  not  to  support  the  throne  of  God  (except  in 

2  Bar.  li.  1 1  ?),  but  to  guard  it,  1  Enoch  lxxi.  7,  or  more 
usually  to  sing  the  trisagion,  as  in  our  text.  Thus  in  1  Enoch 
lxxi.  7,  together  with  the  Seraphim  and  Ophannim  they  are 
described  as  “those  who  sleep  not,”  but  “ guard  the  throne  of 
God’s  glory.”  Now,  according  to  1  Enoch  xxxix.  12,  “  those  who 
sleep  not  .  .  .  stand  before  Thy  glory  and  bless  .  .  .  saying : 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Spirits”;  and  again  in  lxi.  11  sq. 
they  exclaim,  “  Blessed  is  He,  and  may  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Spirits  be  blessed.”  These  orders  are  carefully  distinguished  in 
xl.  2  from  the  four  archangels.  Once  more  in  2  Enoch  xix.  6, 
xxi.  1,  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  with  six  wings  and  many  eyes 
are  described  as  standing  before  the  throne,  singing :  “  Holy, 
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holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth :  heavens  and  earth  are 
full  of  Thy  glory.”  Thus  the  conception  of  the  Cherubim  in  the 
N.T.  Apocalypse  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  found  in  Jewish 
apocalyptic  literature.  Both  the  conceptions,  as  we  shall  see, 
have  their  root  in  the  O.T. 

II.  In  the  O.T.  the  Cherubim  are  referred  to,  as'  Bp.  Ryle 
points  out  (Hastings’  D.B.  i.  377  sqq.),  (1)  “in  the  Israelite 
version  of  primitive  myth;  (2)  in  early  Hebrew  poetry;  (3)  in 
apocalyptic  vision ;  and  (4)  in  the  descriptions  of  the  formation 
and  adornments  of  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple.” 
We  are  mainly  concerned  here  with  (3),  but  we  shall  refer  to 
the  passages  coming  under  the  other  sections  as  we  find 
occasion. 

1.  The  form  of  the  Cherubim  varies  in  the  O.T.  In 
Ezek.  i.  6,  10  each  had  four  faces — the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion, 
an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  (In  x.  14,  where  the  four  faces  are  given 
slightly  differently,  the  verse  is,  with  Bertholet,  to  be  excised  as 
an  interpolation,  as  well  as  the  word  “  cherub  ”  in  7.  These  are 
omitted  by  the  LXX.)  In  Ezek.  xli.  18  sq.  each  had  two  faces — 
those  of  a  man  and  a  lion ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  here  represented  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple.  Between 
each  pair  of  Cherubim  there  was  a  palm  tree. 

According  to  Gunkel,  Genesis 3,  p.  25,  the  simpler  conception 
of  Rev.  iv.  6  is  older  than  the  very  complicated  one  of  Ezek.  i. 
10;  indeed  Winckler  (A/tor.  Forsch .  ii.  347  sqq.),  as  Zimmern 
notes,  K.A.T. ,  p.  631,  seeks  to  prove  that  the  four  living  creatures 
in  the  original  text  of  Ezekiel  had  only  one  face  each.  In  any 
case,  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  in  our  Apocalypse,  so  far  as 
regards  their  head,  differs  from  every  definite  description  of  them 
in  the  O.T. 

2.  In  Ezek.  i.  6,  10  each  Cherub  had  four  wings.  In 
Solomon’s  temple  there  were  two  colossal  Cherubim,  each  with 
two  wings,  1  Kings  vi.  24  sqq.,  and  standing  on  their  feet, 
2  Chron.  iii.  13.  The  walls  of  his  temple  were  also  carved 
with  figures  of  Cherubim,  1  Kings  vi.  29,  and  palm  trees, 
2  Chron.  iii.  7,  as  also  on  the  hanging  screen,  which  separated 
the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Ex.  xxvi.  31. 

Thus  the  number  of  wings  assigned  to  the  Cherubim  in  our 
Apocalypse,  while  agreeing  with  later  apocalyptic  literature, 
differs  from  the  number  assigned  in  the  O.T. 

3.  The  Cherubim  in  Ezek.  i.  22,  26,  x.  1,  support  a  firmament, 
whereon  is  set  the  throne  of  God.  The  throne  is  not  stationary, 
but  is  borne  in  any  one  of  four  directions  by  the  Cherubim. 
The  description  of  the  base  of  the  throne  recalls  Ex.  xxiv.  10, 
though  there  is  no  mention  there  of  the  Cherubim.  In 
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Ex.  xxv.  18-21,  on  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  the  Cherubim 
are  represented  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark,  facing  each  other, 
but  looking  down  on  the  ark. 

Possibly  connected  with  the  conception  in  Ezekiel  is  that  in 
2  Kings  xix.  15;  Ps.  xviii.  10,  lxxx.  1,  xcix.  1  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16, 
where  the  Cherubim  are  conceived  as  bearing  God. 

In  Gen.  iii.  24  they  guard  Paradise.  In  1  Enoch  lxxi.  7  they 
they  are  said  to  guard  the  throne  of  God. 

Thus  the  conception  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  etc.,  stands  apart  in  this 
respect  also  from  any  in  the  O.T. 

4.  The  Cherubim  are  silent  in  Ezek.  i.  5  sqq.,  x.  2,  and  in  all 
passages  relating  to  them  in  the  O.T.  as  opposed  to  the  function 
assigned  them  in  late  apocalyptic  literature. 

III.  Some  of  the  above  conceptions  in  the  O.T.  can  with 
great  probability  be  traced  to  an  earlier  stage,  a  stage  with  which 
our  author  was  wholly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  even  the  O.T. 
writers  had  barely  the  faintest  idea.  For  research  in  this 
direction  we  are  indebted  to  Zimmern  and  Gunkel.  The 
former  (K.A.T.  631  sq.)  holds  that  in  all  probability  the  four 
Cherubim  in  Ezek.  i.,  x.  2,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  four  chief 
constellations  in  the  zodiac,1  and  go  back  fundamentally  to 
Babylonian  ideas,  though  this  has  not  yet  been  established. 
The  1  st,  4th,  7th,  and  10th  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  especially 
significant  as  corresponding  in  space  to  the  dividing  limits  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  in  time  to  the  dividing  limits  of 
the  four  seasons.  These  four  constellations  are  the  Ox,  the  Lion, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Aquarius.  Further,  the  four  winds  were  prob¬ 
ably  brought  into  relation  with  the  four  chief  signs  of  the  zodiac ; 
for  in  Babylonian- Assyrian  sculpture  we  find  on  either  side  of  the 
holy  tree  two  winged  forms,  generally  with  a  human  body  and 
an  ezigle  head,  and  occasionally  with  a  human  head  and  a  lion’s 
body.  Of  close  affinity  with  these  are  the  colossal  winged  ox 
and  lion  figures  at  the  entrance  of  Assyrian  temples  and  palaces, 
which  have  human  heads  and  the  bodies  of  the  ox  or  lion. 
Hence  Zimmern  infers  that  the  ox,  lion,  man,  and  eagle  were 
known  in  Babylon  as  symbols  of  the  winds,  and  that  in  the 
Biblical  Cherubim  the  forms  of  these  four  creatures  were  derived 
from  the  four  constellations  in  the  four  quarters,  corresponding 
to  the  four  directions  of  the  wind.  The  relation  of  the  lion  and 
the  ox  to  the  constellations  of  the  lion  and  ox  is  obvious. 
The  man  corresponds  to  the  scorpion-man,  while  the  eagle  is 
taken  not  from  Aquarius,  but  from  the  constellation  of  the 

1  Gunkel  assumes  this  hypothesis  as  an  assured  result  in  Zum  religions- 
gesck.  Verstdndniss  des  NT,  p.  47,  and  suggests  that  the  movement  of  their 
wings,  perceptible  by  no  ordinary  earthly  ear,  is  referred  to  in  Ps.  xix.  and  is 
the  music  of  the  spheres. 
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eagle  in  its  neighbourhood,  probably  because  the  former  had  no 
particularly  bright  stars. 

Now  in  confirmation  of  Zimmern’s  identification  of  the  four 
winds  and  the  four  constellations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
originally  the  throne  of  God  was  the  heaven  itself:  Isa.  lxvi.  1, 
“The  heaven  is  My  throne,  the  earth  is  My  footstool.”  In 
Ezek.  i.  22  the  throne  rests  on  a  firmament  i.e.  the  heavenly 
vault,  which  is  like  crystal),  borne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  four 
Living  Creatures.  A  very  probable  emendation  of  1  Enoch  xviii.  2 
may  support  Zimmern’s  identification  of  “the  four  winds”  and 
the  four  constellations  :  this  passage  reads,  “I  saw  the  four  winds 
which  bear  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Now  these  stand  between 
earth  and  heaven.”  See  my  edition  in  loc . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  the  Living  Creatures  and  the 
wheels  supporting  the  throne  are  syncretistic.  It  rested 
originally  either  on  the  living  creatures  or  on  the  wheels.  Both 
ideas  were  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world  (Gunkel,  op .  cit.,  p.  46). 
For  our  present  purpose  we  may  leave  "  the  wheels  ” 1  out  of 
consideration,  especially  as  they  do  not  appear  in  the  N.T. 
Apocalypse. 

Again,  as  confirming  the  identification  of  the  Living  Creatures 
and  the  four  constellations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  former 
are  “  like  burning  coals  of  fire,  like  the  appearance  of  lamps  ” 
(Ezek.  i.  13).  Now,  since  in  apocalyptic  language  the  “lamps  ” 
signify  stars — see  Zech.  iv.  2,  10  and  our  text,  i.  4  (note),  12,  iv.  5 — 
the  Living  Creatures  who  are  like  lamps  are  reasonably  to  be 
identified  with  stars.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  wheels  which  accompany  the  Living  Creatures  are  “  full 
of  eyes,”  i.e.  are  bodies  of  stars  or  constellations.  In  the  Veda 
(S.B.E.  xlii.  212)  the  sun-god  Surya  is  himself  an  eye.  In  the 
next  stage  Mitra  and  Varuna  have  the  Sun  as  an  eye  {S.B.E. 
xxvi.  343,  xli.  408).  And  the  seven  planets  are  the  seven  eyes 
of  Yahweh  in  Zech.  iv.  10,  and  of  the  Lamb  in  our  Apocalypse: 
see  v.  6,  also  note  on  i.  12. 

Y^jxorra  6<j>0a\jxwi'  efnrpoadev  xal  oirurSck.  These  words  go 
back  to  Ezek.  i.  18,  x.  12.  There  the  expression  is  applied  to 
“the  wheels,”  which  are  said  to  be  “full  of  eyes  round  about” 
(7rX^pei9  6<f>0a\fxwv  kvkXoOzv,  2'ZID  nk'bp).  When,  how¬ 

ever,  our  author  transferred  the  idea  from  the  wheels  to  the 
Living  Creatures  themselves,  he  not  unreasonably  modified  it. 
The  eyes  were  on  the  felloes  of  the  wheels,  and  therefore  the 
eyes  presented  the  appearance  of  a  circle.  Hence  they  are 

1  In  Dan.  vii.  9,  1  Enoch  xiv.  13,  “the  wheels”  are  merely  a  literary 
reminiscence  or  survival.  The  throne  is  conceived  as  stationary  in  both 
passages— certainly  in  the  latter.  In  the  next  stage  of  development  “the 
wheels”  are  transformed  into  an  order  of  angels  (see  above,  p.  120). 
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described  as  “  round  about.”  But  such  an  expression  could  not 
easily  be  used  of  a  living  creature  which  had  a  definite  face  as  a 
man,  or  ox,  or  lion,  or  eagle,  with  their  eyes  in  front.  In  such  a 
case  naturally  the  expression  is  modified  to  “  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind,”  though  even  here  there  is  some  difficulty  attaching 
to  the  conception  of  a  creature  with  a  face  like  a  man  and  yet 
full  of  eyes  in  front. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  is  important,  since  we  shall 
find  later  that  the  words  kvkXqQw  /cat  ecrayQtv  yi/xovo-Lv  o<f>0a\fjLU)v 
in  8  are  a  meaningless  interpolation. 

In  Ezek.  x.  12  the  text  is  recognized  by  critics  as  originally 
applying  only  to  the  wheels .  In  its  present  form,  which  is  very 
corrupt,  it  runs :  “  And  their  whole  body,  and  their  backs,  and 
their  hands,  and  their  wings,  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about,  even  the  wheels  that  they  four  had.”  See  Bertholet  in  loc.y 
who  proposes  QH'niTl  DrvaJI  “and  all  their  naves, 

and  their  felloes,  and  their  axle  trees  .  .  .  were  round  about  full 
of  eyes.” 

7.  Kal  to  Jwoj'  to  TrpwToy  opoiov  Xeom, 

Kal  to  ScuTcpoK  iwoy  OJIOIOV  poaxw, 

Kal  t6  TpiTOV  £wOy  TO  TTp6<T(i)TTOV  W$  d^dpWTTOU, 

Kal  TO  TCTttpTOK  JwOt'  OfiOlOt'  a€TU>  TTCTOpe^W. 

The  order  in  Ezek.  i.  10  is  man,  lion,  ox,  eagle.  The  text 
in  x.  14  is  corrupt,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  11.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  who  identified 
the  Four  Evangelists  with  the  four  Living  Creatures — Matthew 
with  the  man,  Mark  with  the  eagle,  Luke  with  the  ox,  and  John 
with  the  lion.  Victorinus,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  the 
man  as  symbolizing  Matthew,  the  lion  Mark,  the  ox  Luke, 
the  eagle  John.  St.  Augustine  (De  Cons .  Evang \  i.  6)  attributes 
the  lion  to  Matthew,  the  man  to  Mark,  the  ox  to  Luke,  and  the 
eagle  to  John.  Such  identifications  though  popular  in  the  early 
Church,  and  indeed  in  later  times,  are  wholly  fanciful.  See 
Alford  and  Diisterdieck  in  loc . ;  Swete2,  St.  Marky  p.  xxxvi  sqq. ; 
Zahn,  Forschungen ,  ii.  257  sqq.  poVxo 9  is  here,  as  it  is  over  40 
times  in  the  LXX,  the  equivalent  of  "ris?- — cf.  Ezek.  i.  10, 
and  therefore  means  an  ox.  In  the  LXX  it  is  more  frequently 
a  rendering  of  a  bull,  and  occasionally  of  and 

In  line  3  e^wv  stands  here  as  in  8  for  a  finite  verb  in 
accordance  with  a  Hebrew,  or  a  still  more  frequent  Aramaic 
idiom.  This  idiom  is  found  also  in  the  Koivy}.  See  note  on 
xii.  2,  where  it  recurs. 

8.  Kal  Ta  T&raepa  Jwa,  tv  KaO*  tv  clutG>v  e\a)V  d^d  TTTepuyas 
On  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  in  this  passage  see  above,  p.  1 19  sq. 
For  tv  KaO*  ev  and  ava  used  distributively  see  N.T.  Grammars. 
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[kuk\<$0€»'  kcu  eawGei'  yc/Aouat^  d^OaXjjLwy.]  Wellhausen  {Analysed, 
Offenbarung  Joh .,  p.  9)  rightly  regards  this  clause  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  though  I  can  only  in  part  accept  his  reasons  :  “  kvkAo0cv 
steht  bei  Ezek.  i.  18  fur  IpLirpovOtv  Kal  omcrOtv  zusammen.  Denn 
eaoiOtv  bedeutet  nach  v.  1  ebenso  viel  als  tpurpocrO^v ;  innen  ist 
vorn  und  aussen  ist  hinten.”  I  have  already  shown  (see  p.  1 2 1  sq.) 
that  our  author  has  modified  very  considerably  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Cherubim  as  given  in  Ezekiel,  and  has  transferred  to 
his  description  of  the  Cherubim  the  eyes  which  in  Ezekiel’s 
account  belong  only  to  the  wheels.  The  grounds  on  which  I 
regard  this  line  as  an  intrusion  are  :  1.  The  sentence  or  line  begins 
without  a  copula  though  it  contains  a  finite  verb.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  writer’s  custom  throughout  the  preceding  verses 
iv.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7.  We  should  expect  Kal  kvkXoOcv.  2.  kvkXoOw  Kal 
€(xo)0ev  is  in  reality  a  meaningless  phrase.  It  has  proved  a 
hopeless  crux  to  interpreters.  If  in  any  form  it  is  original,  it 
must  be  corrupt,  and  we  should  have  to  fall  back  on  the  text 
presupposed  by  Primasius:  “habebant  singula  alas  senas  per 
circuitum.  Et  erant  plena  oculis  ante  se  et  retro,”  or  still  earlier 
Victorinus :  “  habentes  alas  senas  in  circuitu  et  oculos  intus  et 
foris  ”  (Hausleiter,  Lateinische  Apocalypse ,  p.  94).  These  render¬ 
ings  presuppose,  as  Bousset  points  out,  the  text  kvkXoOcv  Kal 
efaOev  Kal  ea-mOev,  which  is  actually  that  of  Q  and  a  few  cursives. 
Thus  we  should  have,  “they  had  each  six  wings  round  about, 
and  they  were  full  of  eyes  without  and  within.”  Luther  was  also 
in  favour  of  connecting  kvkXoOzv  with  what  precedes.  But  this 
text  is  very  badly  attested.  It  is  only  an  attempt  to  smooth 
away  the  difficulties  of  an  unintelligible  gloss.  3.  The  words,  if 
they  had  an  intelligible  meaning,  would  be  a  needless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  last  clause  of  6.  4.  The  text  of  Isa.  vi.,  which  our 

author  had  undoubtedly  before  him,  describes  the  Seraphim  in 
2  as  having  six  wings,  andr  then  immediately  in  3  their  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  praise,  “  Holy,  holy,  holy.”  This  fact  is  in  favour  of  the 
excision  of  this  clause,  especially  as  it  has  occurred  before. 

But  how  is  the  gloss  to  be  explained  ?  The  glosser  possibly 
drew  the  unintelligible  phrase  kvkXoOcv  Kal  eo-uOev  from  the  LXX 
of  Ezek.  i.  27,  opacnv  7 rvpbs  ZcruiOev  airou  kvkXio,  where,  however, 
the  text  refers  to  a  description  of  God. 

Kal  dmiraucrty  ouk  Ixouaiy  tjjxcpas  Kal  i^uktos  Xcyorrcs.  Here  it 
is  distinctly  implied  that  the  volume  of  praise  is  continuous  and 
unbroken.  This  fact  does  not  harmonize  with  9-14,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  For  the  phraseology,  though  the  sense  differs, 
cf.  xiv.  11. 

The  widespread  conception  of  praise  in  heaven  is  attested 
by  such  passages  as  1  Enoch  xxxix.  12  sq.,  xl.  3  sq.,  lxi.  9  sqq., 
lxix.  26,  lxxi.  11,  etc.  ;  T.  Levi  iii.  8;  2  Enoch  xvii.  1,  xviii.  9, 
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xix.  6,  xx.  4;  Ascension  of  Isaiah  vii.  15,  19,  20,  27,  29,  30, 
36,  viii.  3,  16,  17-18,  ix.  28-29,  33>  40-42*  x-  i~3>  J9>  xi-  z6> 
27,  etc.  ;  Chag.  i2b;  Apoc.  Zephaniah  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  II.  77). 

With  the  trisagion  in  our  text  we  might  compare  that  in 

1  Enoch  xxxix.  12,  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Spirits :  He 
filleth  the  earth  with  spirits.”  Here  as  in  our  text  (see  note 
above)  the  writer  has  modified  the  trisagion  to  suit  the  main 
purpose  of  his  Apocalypse. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  task  of  the  Cherubim 
together  with  the  Seraphim  and  Ophannim  is  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God  (see  above,  p.  120  sq.)  in  later  Apocalyptic  literature  as  in 
our  text.  De  Wette,  Diisterdieck,  B.  Weiss,  and  Alford  regard 
the  Cherubim  as  representing  the  whole  animate  creation. 
Diisterdieck  and  Alford  quote  the  Shemoth  rabba,  23,  fol.  122, 
4b,  as  already  giving  the  right  point  of  view:  “Quattuor  sunt,  qui 
principatum  in  hoc  mundo  tenent.  Inter  creaturas  homo,  inter 
aves  aquila,  inter  pecora  bos,  inter  bestias  leo.”  “  Dass  diese  Vier 
die  gesammte  lebendige  Schopfung  reprasentiren  sollen,  ist  durch 
die  bedeutungsvolle  Vierzahl  selbst  angezeigt”  (Diisterdieck, 
Bengel).  Swete  (2nd  ed.,  p.  71),  following  Diisterdieck,  writes 
that  “  the  £<3a  represent  Creation  and  the  Divine  immanence  in 
nature,”  and  quotes  Andreas  to  the  same  effect.  And  again  (p. 
72) :  “This  ceaseless  activity  of  Nature  under  the  Hand  of  God  is 
a  ceaseless  tribute  of  praise.”  But  this  meaning  of  the  Cherubim 
cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  maintained.  In  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
the  angels  are,  speaking  generally,  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  which  keep  the  Sabbath  with  God  and  Israel,  and  those 
which  do  not.  The  former  include  only  the  angels  of  the 
presence  and  the  angels  of  sanctification.  This  latter  class  are 
those  which  sing  the  praises  of  God  (see  my  notes  on  ii.  2,  18, 
xv.  27,  xxxi.  14),  and  embrace,  no  doubt,  the  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Now  as  for  the  angels  who  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath, 
these  are  naturally  “  the  angels  of  service  ”  who  are  set  over  the 
works  of  nature.  These  are  inferior  in  rank  and  knowledge  not 
only  to  the  two  higher  orders,  but  also  to  righteous  men,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Talmud  (see  my  commentary  on  Jubilees,  p.  12). 
Even  a  knowledge  of  the  law  is  withheld  from  them  (op  cit.,  p. 
hi).  Since,  therefore,  the  angels,  that  were  intimately  connected 
with  nature  according  to  Jewish  views,  held  so  subordinate  a 
position,  it  can  hardly  be  right  to  identify  with  them  the  Cheru¬ 
bim,  who  are  immediately  round  the  throne  of  God  and  con¬ 
tinually  sing  His  praises,  and  are  the  highest  order  of  angels  in 
the  N.T.  Apocalypse. 

The  idea  of  nature  as  itself  praising  God  is  found  in  Ps.  xix. 

2  sqq.,  ciii.  22,  cxlviii. ;  but  the  Cherubim  are  not  regarded  as 
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vehicles  of  this  praise  in  our  text,  but  the  twenty-four  elders  (see 
11,  p.  133  sq.). 

The  trisagion  in  our  text  differs  from  Isa.  vi.  3  in  that  it  does 
not  voice  the  praise  of  creation,  but  omits  the  words,  “  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory,”  and  confines  itself  to  the  holiness, 
omnipotence,  and  everlastingness  of  God. 

On  the  essential  nature  of  God,  our  author  bases  his  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness. 

aAytos  ayios  ayios  ku/hos,  6  0cos,  6  irarroKpdTwp, 

6  TJV  Kat  6  wv  kch  6  cpxopeyos. 

Cf.  i.  8,  xi.  17.  The  trisagion  is  borrowed  here  with  modifica¬ 
tions  from  Isa.  vi.  3,  ayi os  ayios  ayios  Kvpios  <ra/3a(i)6.  Our  author 
has  not  followed  the  LXX  ;  for  in  every  instance  niK3¥  is  rendered 
by  the  translator  of  the  LXX  in  Isaiah  by  o-aftauO.  On  the 
other  hand,  6  7ravr oKparup  is  the  rendering  of  this  Hebrew  word 
in  the  rest  of  the  prophets.  Furthermore,  our  author  has  inserted 
Kvpios  6  0cds  =  nvT  ’■TIN — a  phrase  very  frequent  in  Ezekiel  (vi.  3, 
11,  vii.  2,  5,  viii.  1,  etc.).  For  the  second  line,  cf.  i.  4,  8,  xi.  17. 
For  other  doxologies,  see  note  on  11. 

On  0  tjv  kcli  6  o)v  ktX.  see  note  on  i.  4. 

9.  Kal  OTay  Swaoucriy  Ta  £u>a  8o£av  Kat  Tifxrjv  Kat  €U)(apiarTiav 
TW  Ka0T]p.ei'W  €TTl  TW  0f>OVW,  TU>  £u>m  €1$  TOUS  atWl'aS  TWV  ailUI'Wt'. 
Commentators  are  practically  agreed  that  orav  Swaovo-tv 1  is 
here  to  be  translated  “whensoever  .  .  .  shall  give.”  That  is, 
the  action  in  io-ii  is  represented  as  occurring  as  often  as  that 
in  8.  But  since  the  giving  of  praise  on  the  part  of  the  Living 
Creatures  is  continuous  and  unbroken  (8),  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
this  conception  with  that  conveyed  in  io,  which  implies  that  the 
praise  is  not  continuous,  but  bursts  forth  at  intervals,  whereupon 
the  four  and  twenty  Elders  fall  down  and  worship.  The  latter 
view,  moreover,  is  that  which  underlies  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  Elders  are  not  always  prostrating  themselves,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  great  crises  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  call  forth  their 
worship  and  thanksgiving:  cf.  v.  8,  14,  xi.  16,  xix.  4.  One  of  the 
Elders  also  comforts  the  Seer,  v.  5,  and  tells  him  who  are  the  great 
white-robed  company  that  are  praising  God,  vii.  13.  Nor  are 
the  Cherubim  occupied  with  unbroken  praisegiving  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  book.  Separate  acts  of  praise  on  their  part  are 
implied  in  v.  9  (orav),  and  different  tasks  are  ascribed  to  them 
in  vi.  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  in  xv.  7.  Hence  we  infer  that  in  this 
respect  iv.  1-8  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse. 

8o£ay  Kal  Tip,f)k  Kal  euxapiaTiaK.  The  collocation  do£a  Kal 
TLfirj  is  found  in  Ps.  viii.  6  (Ylffl  *1U3),  but  not  in  the  same 

1  For  other  examples  of  ttrav  with  indicative  in  a  frequentative  sense  see 
Moulton,  p.  168. 
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connection  as  in  our  text.  A  better  parallel  is  furnished  by 
Ps.  xxix.  i,  xcvi.  7,  c^cy/care  rw  Kvpita  $6$ av  /cat  TLfxrjv  (where,  how¬ 
ever,  TLfirj  is  a  rendering  of  T'y.  But  the  best  parallels  to  our  text 
are  found  in  i  Enoch  lxi.  io,  ii,  where  the  Cherubim  and  other 
angels  are  said  to  “  bless  and  glorify  and  extol  ”  ( =  cuAoycTv  /cat 
8ofa£€iv  /cat  vij/ovv)  God.  For  similar  statements  cf.  xxxix.  io, 
12,  xlvii.  2,  lxi.  12,  etc.  (  =  8o£a(rov(nv  /cat  evxapurTrjo-ovaLv).  We 
might  also  compare  Dan.  iv.  34. 

tu  £wkti  €is  tous  aiwyas.  This  phrase  recurs  in  ro,  x.  6,  xv.  7  ; 
see  also  vii.  2.  Cf.  Dan.  iv.  31  (Theod.),  rt3  £tovTt  cis  tov  alibva 
^n)  r)veo-a  kclI  i86£a<ra ;  also  Deut.  xxxii.  40  ;  Dan.  xii.  7 
(ctayn  'n);  Sir.  xviii.  17  ;  1  Enoch  v.  1.  This  phrase  repeats  the 
idea  in  the  second  line  of  the  trisagion.  See  Bousset,  Rel.  d. 
Judentums ,  293.  This  divine  attribute  is  applied  to  our  Lord 
in  i.  18. 

10.  ot  eiKoai  T€<T(7ttp€s  irpeo-purepoi.  This  conception  of  a 
heavenly  divan  composed  of  four  and  twenty  Elders  is  not  found 
in  existing  Jewish  literature.  There  are  indeed  echoes  of  such  a 
conception  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19  sqq.,  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  which  represent 
God  as  taking  counsel  with  His  angels;  and  in  Dan.  iv.  17,  vii. 
9,  where  a  certain  order  of  angels  is  regarded  as  assessors  of 
God  and  issuers  of  the  divine  decrees.  But  a  still  closer  parallel 
is  found  in  Isa.  xxiv.  23  : 

/3ao‘i\€va€L  K vpios  €/c  2eia)v  /cat  €ts  ’IcpovcraX^/x, 

/cat  IvoiiTLOv  tw  7rpc<jy8vrcpa)i/  8o£a o'^o'erat. 

This  passage  has  been,  it  is  true,  assigned  by  Duhm  and 
Marti  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  b.c.,  and  the  irpzcrpv- 
T€poi  (Mpt)  are  interpreted  as  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity — an  interpretation  that  is  already  propounded  in  the 
Targum  on  Isaiah.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  passage 
could  easily  have  assumed  a  different  meaning  in  the  1st  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  formed  a  starting-point  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  conception  in  our  text.  In  our  text  the  Elders  are 
crowned  as  kings,  and  seated  on  thrones  round  the  throne  of 
God  :  they  are  thus  the  heavenly  yepovo-ta. 

Who  then  are  these  Elders  ?  that  is,  whom  does  the  author 
of  our  book  conceive  them  to  be  ?  for  their  original  meaning 
and  their  meaning  in  the  text  have  no  necessary  connection. 

First  let  us  inquire  what  we  know  from  our  text  of  these 
Elders,  i.  They  sit  on  twenty-four  thrones  round  the  throne  of 
God,  iv.  4,  xi.  16.  ii.  They  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  are  clothed 
in  white  garments,  iv.  4.  iii.  They  are  called  7rpeo-/?vTcpoi  (D'Jpr)* 
iv.  They  are  four  and  twenty  in  number,  v.  They  occupy  these 
thrones  not  at  the  Final  Judgment  or  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  present  and  apparently  in  the  past  (since  the 
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creation?),  vi.  The  Seer  addresses  one  of  them,  vii.  13,  as 
Kvpi€.  vii.  They  act  as  angeli  interpretes,  vii.  13.  viii.  They 
discharge  a  priestly  function  in  presenting  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  to  God  in  golden  bowls,  v.  8.  ix.  They  encourage  the 
Seer  when  in  the  spirit  he  beholds  the  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
v.  5.  x.  They  discharge  the  office  of  praising  God  by  singing 
and  playing  on  the  harp,  v.  8,  14,  xi.  16,  xix.  4. 

Now  these  Elders  have  been  variously  taken  as 

I.  Glorified  men . 

II.  A  College  of  angels  —  earlier  angelic  assessors — 
origuially  Babylonian  star-gods. 

IIP.  Angelic  representatives  of  the  twenty  four  priestly 
orders . 

IIP.  And  in  their  present  context  Angelic  representatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  tke  faithful. 

I.  Glorified  men. — Thus  (1)  Bleek,  198  sq. ;  De  Wette8,  72; 
Weizsacker2,  617,  take  them  to  be  representatives  of  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  communities.  (2)  Victorinus,  Andreas,  Arethas, 
Bousset,  Stern,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  Diisterdieck,  221  ;  B. 
Weiss,  438,  hold  them  to  be  representatives  of  the  O.T. 
and  N.T.  communities,  twelve  of  them  being  the  O.T.  patriarchs 
from  whom  the  nation  of  Israel  arose,  and  twelve  the  N.T.  apostles 
by  whom  the  Christian  Church  was  founded.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  name  7rp€(rfivT€poi  suggests  in  itself  representatives  of  the 
community:  cf.  Isa.  xxiv.  23,  quoted  above,  and  Ex.  xxiv.  n. 
As  representatives  of  the  entire  community  of  believers  there 
would  belong  to  them  the  kingly  dignity;  for  since  faithful 
believers  share  the  throne  of  their  Lord,  and  reign,  iii.  21,  i.  6, 

xx.  4,  6,  xxii.  5  (2  Tim.  ii.  12),  and  wear  crowns,  iii.  11,  it 
is  pre-eminently  fitting  that  their  representatives  should  enjoy 
such  kingly  privileges.  In  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  vii.  22, 
viii.  26,  ix.  10-13,  ^  2 4,  25,  xi.  40,  the  idea  of  crowns  (crrl<f>avoi 
not  8taS?5/xara)  and  thrones  as  the  rewards  of  the  righteous  is 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon.  Such  views,  therefore,  must  have  been 
widely  current  in  early  Christendom.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
crowns  as  the  reward  of  righteousness  is  pre-Christian ;  see  T. 
Benj.  iv.  1.  Further,  it  might  be  urged  that  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  identification  of  these  Elders  with  the  twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  twelve  Apostles ;  for  they  are  closely  brought 
together  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Thus  the 
names  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs  are  written  on  the  twelve  gates, 

xxi.  12,  and  those  of  the  twelve  Apostles  on  the  twelve  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  wall,  xxi.  14.  Furthermore,  the  homogeneity  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  emerges  from  the  fact  that  the 
redeemed  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  xv.  3  (?). 
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But  it  has  been  rejoined,  there  is  no  true  co-ordination  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  in  xxi.  12,  14,  else  there  would 
be  twenty-four  gates  or  twenty-four  foundations.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  a  hint  in  the  text  that  the  Elders  refer  to  definite 
persons  such  as  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles. 

But  the  real  difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  Elders  cannot  be  men  but  must  be  angels.  This  follows  from 
the  characteristics  mentioned  in  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii ,  ix.  above.  These 
we  must  now  treat  more  in  detail.  The  Seer  addresses  one  of 
the  Elders  as  Kvpi€,  vii.  13,  a  fact  which,  though  not  conclusive, 
is  in  favour  of  the  angelic  nature  of  the  Elders.  That  they  act, 
however,  as  angeli  interpretes ,  vii.  13  (cf.  xvii.  3,  xxii.  6),  is  con¬ 
clusive  against  their  being  of  human  origin.  Such  duties  belong 
to  angels  only;  cf.  Dan.  ix.  22  sqq. ;  1  Enoch  xvii.  1,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  5,  xxii.  6,  etc.  ;  2  Enoch,  4  Ezra,  2  Bar.  passim.  No  more 
is  the  function  of  offering  encouragement  to  the  Seer,  v.  5,  re¬ 
concilable  with  their  being  men :  cf.  Dan.  x.  11. 

Furthermore,  it  is  angels  and  not  men  that  offer  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  in  golden  bowls,  T.  Levi  iii.  7;  Chag.  i2b; 
Sebach,  62a;  Menachoth,  iioh,  and  so  in  our  text,  v.  8 ;  it  is 
angels  that  sing  hymns,  2  Enoch  xviii.  9,  xix.  3,  xx.  4,  etc.,  and 
so  in  our  text,  v.  9,  xiv.  3 ;  but  this  last  point  must  not  be 
pressed. 

And  again  the  fact  that  the  elders  sit  on  thrones  prior  to  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  or  the  final  judgment  is  against 
their  being  conceived  as  men.  Not  till  this  period  arrives  will 
the  faithful  wear  crowns  and  sit  on  thrones.  This  holds  also  in 
Judaism,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Tanchuma,  fol.  52,  quoted 
by  Spitta  and  others :  “  Tempore  futuro  Deus  S.  B.  sedebit  et 
angeli  dabunt  sellas  magnatibus  Israelis,  et  illi  sedent.  Et  Deus 
S.  B.  sedet  cum  senioribus  tanquam  jH  JV3  2X,  princeps  senatus, 
et  judicabunt  gentiles.”  To  the  above  passage  we  might  add 
Dan.  vii.,  where  the  thrones  are  set  for  the  angelic  assessors  of  the 
Most  High.  Thrones  were  thus  not  unfitting  for  angels,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pre-Christian  Judaism.  On  the  above  grounds,  therefore, 
the  Elders  are  to  be  taken  as  angels.  Whatever  the  twenty-four 
Elders  may  have  been  originally,  in  the  view  of  our  author,  they 
are  not  men,  but  an  order  of  angels. 

II.  A  College  of  a?igels — earlier  angelic  assessors — originally 
Babylonian  star-^ods. — Gunkel  ( Schopfung  und  Chaos ,  302-308) 
and  Zimmern  (K.A.T.3  633)  examine  the  various  interpretations 
adduced,  including  that  given  under  the  next  heading,  and 
conclude  that  neither  in  Judaism  nor  in  Christianity  can  any 
true  interpretation  of  the  twenty-four  Eiders  seated  on  thrones 
be  found.  For  they  urge  that  the  thrones  imply  that  the  Elders 
are  kings  and  judges  :  that  these  Elders  are  supernatural  beings, 
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and  that  the  number  twenty-four  is  no  invention  of  the  Seer,  but 
that  the  whole  conception  has  been  taken  over  from  apocalyptic 
tradition. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  the  twenty-four  Babylonian  star- 
gods  are  the  original  of  the  twenty-four  Elders,  and  that  these 
gods  were  transformed  by  Judaism  into  angels.  They  support 
their  view  with  the  following  citation  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  ii. 
31  :  fxera  Sc  rov  £o>Si axov  kvkXov  cikoctiv  /cal  TCTrapas  a(f)Opt^ov(TLV 
aorrepas,  wv  rous  pXv  r)pLL<reLS  Iv  tols  /Sopctois  /ac/scci,  tovs  S’  fjpLLcreis 

€V  TOIS  VOTLO 19  TCTO^a t  (f>a(TLj  KCLL  TOVTOiV  TOVS  pXV  OptU/XCVOU?  T&V 
£(OVT<tiV  €ivai  KCLT CL piQ /XOVO* l,  TOV?  S’  OL(j)aV€.L<S  TOLS  TCTcXcur^KOCTt  7TpO(TO)- 

pl(r6ai  vopLi^ov(Tivi  ovs  SiKacrras  tqjs  oX a»v  7rpo(rayopevov(Tiv.  With 
the  Babylonian  star-gods  Gunkel  (Zum  Vcrstdndniss  des  JV. 
Testaments ,  43)  thinks  the  twenty-four  Yazata  of  the  Persians 
are  related  (Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride3  47).1  Gunkel  admits 
that  the  Seer  has  lost  consciousness  of  the  original  meaning  of 
these  beings  in  that  he  assigns  them  priestly  functions,  though 
they  were  originally  kings,  senators  of  the  Most  High. 

This  interpretation  has  received  the  support  of  Bousset, 
J.  Weiss,  Holtzmann3,  and  is  undoubtedly  attractive,  but  the 
evidence  of  connection  between  the  Babylonian  conception  and 
that  which  appears  in  our  text  is  too  slight  to  build  upon.  It 
seems  to  be,  in  fact,  not  more  than  a  coincidence ;  for  the  points 
in  common  between  the  two  can  be  explained  within  Judaism. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  what,  according  to  Gunkel,  was  the 
original  character  of  these  Elders ;  for  the  <rT€<f>avoi  and  Opovoc 
do  not  necessarily  in  themselves  imply  kingship.  If  Sl aS^ara 
were  used  instead  of  crrc^ai/oi2  the  matter  might  be  different. 
Nor  need  the  possession  of  Bpovoi  involve  judicial  powers,  if  we 
may  reason  from  the  passages  cited  above  from  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah;  while  as  regards  the  number  twenty-four,  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  within  Judaism. 

Since  the  Elders  are  not  conceived  in  any  way  as  kings, 
since  they  never  act  as  judges  and  are  never  consulted  by  God 
as  His  assessors,3  but  are  described  as  angels  discharging  priestly 
(v.  8)  and  Levitical  functions  (v.  8),  the  most  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  is  that  which  identifies  them  with  the  angelic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders. 

IIP.  Angelic  representatives  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders . 
— A  great  number  of  scholars  in  past  times  derived  the  number 

1  2  Enoch  iv.  1  might  be  compared :  “And  they  brought  before  my  face 
the  elders  and  rulers  of  the  stellar  orders.  ” 

2  I  find,  however,  that  artcpavos  is  used  of  the  crown  of  the  sun  in 
3  Bar.  vi.,  viii. 

3  In  1  Enoch  xiv.  22,  Sir.  xlii.  22,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  God  stands 
in  no  need  of  counsel  though  thousands  of  thousands  of  angels  stand  around 
Him. 
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twenty-four  from  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders,  such  as  Alcasar, 
Vitringa,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Renan,  Erbes ;  but  it  was 
Spitta  (275  sqq.)  who  first  recognized  in  the  Elders  the  heavenly 
representatives  of  the  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7-18). 
The  chief  priests  were  designated  not  only  D'nfe',  “  princes  ”  (so 
angels  are  designated  in  Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21),  and  “heads,” 

but  also  “elders  of  the  priesthood,”  narp  'Dpt  (Joma  i.  5),  and 
3K  JVn  'Dpt,  “Elders  of  a  father’s  house”  (Tamid  i.  1);  Middoth 
i.  8.  See  Schiirer3,  ii.  236.  They  are  also  called  njp, 

“princes  of  God,”  in  1  Chron.  xxiv.  5.  Spitta  quotes  the 
passage  from  Tanchuma,  52  (cited  above),  to  show  that  angels 
sat  on  thrones.  These  angels,  then,  would  be  the  heavenly 
counterpart  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders.  As 
such  they  themselves  offered  sacrifice1  in  heaven,  v.  8 — they 
presented  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  a  bloodless  offering :  cf.  T. 
Levi  iii.  6  sq.  If,  then,  this  order  of  angels  sat  on  thrones,  it  is 
to  be  expected  also  that  they  should  wear  crowns.  Spitta  might 
further  have  added  that  there  were  also  twenty-four  orders  of 
Levites,  1  Chron.  xxv.  9-31,  whose  duty  was  to  “prophesy  with 
harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals”  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1). 
This  duty  is  discharged  by  the  Elders  in  our  text :  cf.  v.  8.  In 
favour  of  this  interpretation  it  may  be  observed  that,  since  the 
archetypes  of  the  temple  and  its  accessories,  as  the  altar  and  the 
ark,  are  represented  by  the  Seer  as  already  existing  in  heaven,  it 
is  natural  to  find  the  archetypes  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  orders 
there  also. 

These  angels  Spitta  identifies  with  the  Opovo  1  mentioned  in 
T.  Lev.  iii.  8,  where  their  duty,  as  in  several  passages  in  our  text, 
is  to  offer  praise  to  God  (a€i  vfivov  r<S  Oew  irpoo-ffripovres). 

That  they  sat  on  thrones  is  clear  from  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  vii.  14,  15,  21,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  xi.  25. 

Finally,  this  view  of  the  Elders  is  preserved  in  the  writing,  at 
Starayat  at  Sta  KXrjfievros  (Lagarde,  Juris  ecclesiastici  antiquissima, 
1856,  74  sqq.):  etKotn  yap  teat  reatrape?  ettrt  7rpco-/?uT€pot,  8u>Se/ca 
€K  Se£ia)V  teat  SatSeKa  ii  eviovvpuDV  .  .  .  ot  pXv  yap  etc  Sefiaji'  8e^op,€VOt 
a.7ro  Tuiv  apyayyikiDV  ras  <£taAas  irpo(T(jiipov(TL  rw  $€<nroTr),  ot  8k  ii 
apurrepiov  iwixovcrL  tw  TrXrjOa  t(dv  ayyiXwv  (quoted  by  Harnack, 
Lehre  der  12  A/>}  233).  This  passage  is  an  early  expansion  of 
our  text.  It  still  preserves  the  priestly  element  in  the  con¬ 
ception. 

IIIb.  And  in  their  present  context  the  Elders  may  be  the 

1  The  priestly  character  of  the  Elders  may  be  hinted  at  in  their  great 
hymn  in  v.  9-10,  where  the  Elders  dwell  on  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  as 
manifesting  His  worthiness  to  take  the  Book  of  Destiny  and  open  its  seals. 
However,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Living  Creatures  also  join  in  that  hymn. 
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heavenly  representatives  of  the  faithful  in  their  twofold  aspect  as 
priests  and  kings . 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
Elders  may  persist  in  our  text :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  for 
our  author  the  Elders  have  become  the  heavenly  representatives 
of  the  faithful,  all  of  whom  are  priests,  i.  6.  The  risen  martyrs 
are  both  priests  and  kings,  xx.  6.  This  conception  presents  no 
difficulty,  seeing  that  every  man  had  his  guardian  angel, 
Acts  xii.  15  ;  Tob.  v. ;  Targ.  Jer.  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  10;  Chag.  i6a; 
Ber.  6ob,  and  particularly  “the  little  ones,”  Matt,  xviii.  10. 
This  phrase  has  in  Matthew  a  secondary  meaning,  “  the  weaker 
brethren  in  the  faith.”  The  Elders,  therefore,  may  be  the 
heavenly  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 

10.  PaXoucjiF  tous  crT€<}>c£t'oos  auiw  ^wmokTou  6p6vou.  For  this 
act  of  homage  familiar  in  the  East,  Wetstein  compares  Tacitus, 
Ann.  xv.  29,  “Placuit  Tiridaten  ponere  apud  effigiem  Caesaris 
insigne  regium  ...  ad  quam  (sc.  effigiem  Neronis)  progressus  Tirid- 
ates  .  .  .  sublatum  capiti  diadema  imagini  subjecit,”  and  Eichhorn, 
Plutarch,  Lucull .  p.  522,  Tt ypavrjs  to'  SidSrjfjia  rrjs  KC<j>a\r}< ;  a<f>c\o- 
cvos  WrjKt  irpo  rwv  ttoSwv  :  and  in  the  Jalkut  Shimoni,  i.  fol.  55b, 
“omnes  reges  orientis  et  occidentis  venerunt  ad  Pharaonem. 
Cum  vero  Mosen  et  Aaronem  in  coelesti  splendore  viderent, tremor 
ipsorum  in  eos  incidit — et  sumserunt  coronas  de  capitibus  suis 
eosque  adoraverunt.”  Cicero,  Pro  P.  Sestio ,  27:  “Hunc  Cn. 
Pompeius,  quum  in  suis  castris  supplicem  abjectumque  vidisset 
erexit,  atque  insigne  regium,  quod  ille  de  suo  capiti  abjecerat 
reposuit. 

11.  a£ios  €i,  6  Kuptos  Kat  6  0€os  Tqpcoi', 

XaPety  tt]!'  8o£ay  Kal  Trjy  Tip.Tji'  Kal  SuyajUK, 

on  au  eKTioras  Ta  ira^Ta, 

Kal  81a  to  0eXrjp.a  aou  rjaaK  [xal  cKTiaOrjaa^]. 

a|ios  ct  6  Koptos  Kal  6  0eos  The  nominative  is  used 

here  as  the  vocative:  see  Blass,  Gram.  p.  87;  Moulton2,  71. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Seer  has  chosen  this  title  in  reference  to 
God  in  contrast  to  Domitian’s  blasphemous  claim  to  be  called 
Dominus  et  Deus  noster  (Suet.  Domitian ,  13). 

The  phrase  aftos  .  .  .  Xa/?€tv  recurs  in  v.  9,  12.  In  1  Enoch 
such  doxologies  are  frequent,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  close  con¬ 
nection  with  their  respective  contexts:  cf.  ix.  4,  5,  xxii.  14, 
xxv.  7,  xxxvi.  4,  xxxix.  9-13,  xlviii.  10,  lxxxi.  3,  lxxxiii.  n, 
lxxxiv.,  xc.  40.  The  same  rule  can  be  traced  in  the  doxologies 
of  our  text :  cf.  v.  12,  13,  vii.  12. 

As  the  doxology  of  the  Cherubim  in  8  has  for  its  theme 
the  holiness,  omnipotence,  and  everlastingness  of  God, — i.e.  the 
essential  nature  of  God , — so  the  doxology  of  the  four  and  twemy 
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Elders  has  for  its  theme  the  glory  of  God  in  His  works  \  for  that 
all  things  were  created  by  Him. 

Typ  Sofai/  KCU  TT]y  TlfAYJV  KCll  TTJM  Cf.  I  ChrOH.  XVi. 

27-28. 

Sid  to  GtXir]|i(i  aov  rjaai'  [tea!  cKTiaOrjaai'].  Cf.  Ps.  cxlviii.  5, 
“  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created.”  1  Enoch  lxxxi.  3, 
“  I  blessed  the  great  Lord,  the  King  of  glory  for  ever,  in  that  He 
hath  made  all  the  works  of  the  world.”  Our  text  is  certainly 
difficult.  We  should  naturally  expect  e/cricr^crav  k<u  rj&av.  The 
various  corrections  in  the  critical  footnotes  show  how  deeply 
this  difficulty  was  felt.  But  none  of  them  is  helpful.  If  any 
change  of  the  text  were  admissible,  it  would  be  best  to  read 
€KTL(r6r](Tav  /ecu  rj(r ay,  or  to  omit  /cat  e/CTicr^crav  with  A  as  an 
explanatory  gloss  added  by  a  scribe  who  misunderstood  rjorav. 
Then  we  should  have 

“  For  Thou  didst  create  all  things, 

And  because  of  Thy  will  they  had  their  being  ” — 

i.e.  to  Thy  will  they  owed  their  existence. 

But,  if  the  text  is  correct,  there  are  two  possible  interpreta¬ 
tions.  1.  Because  of  Thy  will  they  had  their  being  {i.e.  existed 
in  contrast  to  their  previous  non-existence)  and  were  created. 
So  Dusterdieck.  But  this  involves  an  awkward  inversion  of 
thought.  2.  “  Because  of  Thy  will  they  existed  (in  the  world  of 
thought)  and  were  (then  by  one  definite  act)  created.”  So  also 
practically  Swete,  who  writes :  “  The  Divine  Will  had  made  the 
universe  a  fact  in  the  scheme  of  things  before  the  Divine  Power 
gave  material  expression  to  the  fact.” 

But  I  confess  that  the  text  of  A  seems  best,  and  from  it  all 
the  other  variations  can  be  explained. 

With  the  idea  in  our  text  we  might  contrast  contemporary 
Jewish  speculation.  According  to  2  Bar.  xiv.  18,  Ezra  viii.  1, 
44,  the  world  was  created  on  account  of  man ;  but  this  was  only 
a  loose  way  of  putting  the  idea  which  is  definitely  expressed 
elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that  the  world  was  created  on  account  of 
Israel,  4  Ezra  vi.  55,  59,  vii.  11;  Ass.  Mos.  i.  12,  or  rather  on 
account  of  the  righteous  in  Israel,  2  Bar.  xiv.  19,  xv.  7,  xxi.  24. 
Such  was  the  belief  of  the  Rabbis  :  see  Weber,  Jud.  Theol ,2 
208  sq. 


CHAPTER  V. 

§  1.  Contents  and  Authorship . 

As  in  iv.  we  have  the  vision  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  to  whom  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  owe  their 
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being,  in  v.  we  have  the  vision  of  the  Lamb  into  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  are  committed. 
By  His  victory  once  and  for  all  (cviKyo-tv,  v.  5,  and  ws  cV^ay/xcVov, 
v.  6)  He  has  shown  Himself  equal  to  this  task,  for  whose 
achievement  none  else  could  be  found.  And  as  in  iv.  the 
Living  Creatures  praise  God  as  the  All  Holy,  the  Almighty  and 
the  Everlasting  One,  and  the  Elders  fall  down  and  worship  Him 
as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  v.  8  sqq.  first  the  Living  Creatures 
and  the  Elders  fall  down  and  worship  the  Lamb  who  through  His 
redeeming  death  had  won  the  right  to  carry  God’s  purposes  into 
effect,  next  (1 1  sq.)  the  countless  hosts  of  angels  praise  the  Lamb 
as  God,  and  finally  (13)  the  whole  world  of  created  things  in 
heaven,  in  earth  and  under  the  earth  joins  in  a  universal  burst  of 
thanksgiving  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the 
Lamb.  Thus  as  in  iv.  God  the  Creator  is  the  centre  of  worhip, 
in  v.  it  is  God  the  Redeemer,  who  thereby  carries  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  into  fulfilment,  while  the  chapter  closes  in  the  joint  adora¬ 
tion  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  of  the  Lamb. 

As  regards  the  authorship,  every  clause  of  it  is  from  the  hand 
of  our  author  except  two  glosses  in  8,  1 1,  which  are  intended  to 
be  explanatory  and  supplementary,  but  are  both  in  conflict  with 
the  thought  of  the  writer.  Whilst  the  diction  and  the  idiom 
(§  2),  which  latter  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
are  clearly  those  of  our  Seer,  there  is  not  an  idiom  or  phrase  that 
is  not  his. 


§  2.  Diction  and  Idiom . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  chapter  being  from  the 
hand  of  our  author. 

(a)  Diction . 

2.  dyycXoy  taxupdy  :  again  in  X.  I,  xviii.  21.  tfxiwj  p-cydXT]  : 
again  in  xiv.  7,  9,  15.  Without  iv  in  v.  12,  vi.  10,  vii.  2,  10, 
viii.  13,  x.  3,  etc.  Contrast  the  non-Johannine  iv  l<T\vpa  <f)0)vrj 
in  xviii.  2. 

3.  uttok<£tw.  Cf.  13,  vi.  9,  xii.  1.  Elsewhere  in  NT  7 
times. 

4.  a£ios  €up^0r].  For  cvpc tv  with  part,  or  adj.  cf.  ii.  2,  iii. 
2,  xx.  15. 

6.  dpi'ioi'.  This  word  is  applied  to  Christ  29  times  in  our 
author  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.,  where  d/x vos  is  used 
(Fourth  Gospel,  Acts,  1  Pet.). 

9.  aSoucriK  wSt)*'  KaiWji' :  cf.  xiv.  3,  xv.  3.  ^a^dy^s :  cf.  6, 
1 2,  xiii.  8.  Tjyopacras :  cf.  xiv.  3,  4.  iv  to>  cujxcm  aou  :  cf.  i.  5. 
4>uXt)s  k.  yXwacrrjs  k.  Xaou  k.  cG^ous :  cf.  vii.  9,  xi.  9,  xiii.  7, 
xiv.  6. 

10.  (3aa tXei'ai'  kcu  IcpcTs  :  cf.  i.  6.  patnXeuouau'  cm  rrjs  ytjs  : 
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cf.  xx.  4,  lpa.(TL\(.vcrav  .  .  .  x^ta  *Tr) — both  statements  referring 
to  the  Millennial  Kingdom.  Contrast  xxii.  5. 

12.  a$u$i'  ^oriy  to  dpvlov  .  .  .  Xapeii'  t.  SuVajiiy :  cf.  xi.  17, 
r.  Svva/uv.  t^ji'  Suyap.u'  k.  -ttXoGtoi'  ktA.  For  the  same 

seven,  save  in  the  case  of  nXovrov,  cf.  vii.  1 2. 

13.  Kadrjpevu)  em  t.  0p<5i/cj)  k.  tw  dpviw.  Cf.  vi.  1 6,  vii.  10, 
xiv.  4,  xxii.  1,  3. 

(b)  Idiom. 

I.  tou  KaGrjp&ou  ini  t.  Op ovov.  Cf.  7,  13,  and  the  note  on 
iv.  2,  for  the  unique  use  of  these  phrases  in  our  author. 

4.  cfcXaioy.  The  past  imperfect  is  not  frequently  used  in  our 
author,  and  its  use  is  very  forcible  (except  in  v.  14):  cf.  i.  12, 
ii.  14,  v.  4,  14,  vi.  8,  9,  x.  10,  xix.  14,  xxi.  15. 

5.  els  ck.  Seven  times  elsewhere  in  our  author :  twelve  times 
in  Fourth  Gospel :  ten  times  in  rest  of  NT. 

6  XcW  6  ck  rrjs  «J>uXfjs.  For  this  use  of  the  art.  connecting  the 
noun  with  a  following  phrase,  cf.  i.  4,  ii.  24,  viii.  3,  9,  xi.  19,  xiv. 
17,  xvi.  3,  xix.  14,  xx.  8,  13. 

6.  iv  jico-w  .  .  .  iv  =  .  .  .  pn  =  “in  the  midst  of 

•  .  .  and” — a  Hebraism. 

d>s  i(r<t>ayp.ivov :  A  frequent  idiomatic  use  of  d>s  in  our 
author,  dpviov  .  .  .  Ix&w.  This  breach  of  concord  in  gender 
frequent  in  our  author.  Cf.  irveupara  .  .  .  dTreaTaXp^oi,  which 
follows. 

7.  tjXGcy  xal  €iXt]<{>ey:  cf.  viii.  3,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9  for  this 
Semiticism,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Introd. 
to  II.— III.  §  2  (a),  p.  39.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  use 
of  the  perfect  ciA^a  is  characteristic  of  our  Seer. 

II.  6  dpi.6p.6s  .  .  .  Xcyorrcs.  Another  instance  of  this  breach 
of  concord  common  in  our  author  occurs  in  13,  nav  KTtcrpa  .  .  . 
Xcyovras. 

13.  ra  iv  auTots  irarra.  rrds  precedes  its  noun  in  our  author 
except  here  and  in  viii.  3,  xiii.  1 2. 

V.  1.  xal  etSoi'  cm  tt]v  Scjiay  tou  KaOr^peVou  cm  tou  dpcSi'ou 
ptpXtoF  yeypappivov  ecrwOev  xal  omo-0ev,  KaTCcr^payiapeVoi'  a^payuru' 
curd.  For  the  construction  ini  rrjv  Se&'av  compare  xx.  1,  hr t  rrjv 
Xctpa.  The  book-roll  lies  on  the  open  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
not  in  the  hand. 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  i.  the  form,  and  ii.  the  contents 
of  the  /3i/3Atov. 

i.  The  form . — (a)  Grotius  (ii.  1160),  Zahn  (Einleit.  ii.  596), 
Nestle  {Text.  Crit.  of  NT,  333),  take  it  to  be  not  a  roll  but  a 
codex;  for  (1)  it  is  said  to  be  ini  rrjv  $£$tav.  Had  it  been  a  roll 
it  would  have  been  iv  rrj  8c£ia.  This  argument  is  already 
answered  above.  (2)  “  The  word  used  for  opening  the  Book  is 
dvoi£ai  (v.  4)  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  rolls,  dvcAiWciv,  dvciXctv 
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or  avairTvcrativ”  But  this  is  not  so.  avoi£ai  is  used  in  Isa. 
xxxvii.  1 4  (rjvo i£ev  avro  =  to  fiifiXLov)  as  a  rendering  of  CHS,  the 
word  which  Ezekiel  uses  in  ii.  10,  and  which  the  LXX  renders 
there  by  dveiXrjaev. 

dyolfai  is  used  of  unrolling  a  book  also  in  Luke  iv.  1 7,  where 
kD  correct  the  di /otfas  into  dvcwrrvfas,  against  ABL  and  most 
Versions.  In  Luke  iv.  20  irTv^as  is  used  of  rolling  up  the  book. 
Nestle  further  adds :  “That  it  was  not  written  on  the  outside  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the  reading  of  the  book  impossible. 
Not  till  the  seventh  seal  is  broken  is  the  book  open  and  its 
contents  displayed.”  But  the  idea  in  our  text  is  that  with  the 
opening  of  each  successive  seal  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
book-roll  is  disclosed  in  prophetic  symbolism.  Hence  these 
scholars  read  yeypappivov  eaw6ev  /cat  ottkjQzv  KaTeorcj>payLap.evovJ 
taking  the  two  latter  words  together.  To  this  it  has  been 
reasonably  rejoined  that  such  a  description  is  superfluous, 
as  a  roll  is  never  written  on  the  outside  and  sealed  on  the 
inside. 

(i b )  Spitta,  281,  supposes  that  the  fiifiXCov  is  a  book  consisting 
of  parchment  leaves,  each  pair  of  which  is  fastened  with  a  seal. 

(c)  But  with  most  scholars  we  take  the  fiifiXCov  to  be  a  book- 
roll.  In  Ezek.  iii.  1,  Ezra  vi.  2  this  is  simply  called  Kt<f> aXis 
(r&J&),  in  Ezek.  ii.  9  and  Ps.  xxxix.  8  Ke<j>aXls  fiiftXCov  (n^D 
TDD).  The  roll  was  o7rt<r0oypa<£ov,  written  on  the  back  also  as 
in  Ezek.  ii.  10.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  described  as  “written 
before  and  behind  ” — yeypapLpeva  ...  to.  eparpocrOev  teal  ra  oiricra) 
(Tins')  MB  mirD),  but  in  our  text  as  “written  within  and  with¬ 
out” — yeypappiuov  cat oOev  /cat  O7ricr0€v.  This  may  be  due,  as 
Bousset  suggests,  to  the  fact  that  in  Ezekiel  the  roll  is  open,  but 
that  in  our  text  it  is  closed.  On  the  use  of  such  67na66ypa(f>a 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Wetstein  quotes  Lucian,  Vit. 
Auct .  9,  fj  Trifjpa  Be  o*ot  OeppuD v  Icrrat  pecrTrj  kcll  67n<j0oypdcj>o)V 
pifiXitov;  Juvenal,  i.  6,  “Summi  plena  jam  margine  libri  scrip- 
tus  et  in  tergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes”;  Martial,  viii.  62, 
“Scribit  in  aversa  Picens  Epigrammata  charta ,” 

ii.  The  contents .■ — (a)  According  to  Huschke  ( Das  Buck  mit 
den  sieben  Siege  In  y  i860),  Zahn  (op.  cit .),  and  J.  Weiss1  (Die 
Offenb.  57  sqq.)  the  Book  represents  a  Will  or  Testament  relating 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Covenant.  A  will,  according  to 
the  Praetorian  Testament,  in  Roman  law  bore  the  seven  seals  of 
the  seven  witnesses  on  the  threads  that  secured  the  tablets  or 

1  A  colleague  of  J.  Weiss  ( op .  cit.  p.  57,  n.  3)  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  construct  a  roll  in  which  the  seals  fastened  to  the  cords  can  be  so  fastened 
that  with  the  removal  of  one  a  part  of  the  roll  can  be  unrolled,  while  the  rest 
remains  secure. 
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parchment  (see  Smith,  Diet .  of  Greek  and  Roman  Ant .,  p.  1117). 
Such  a  Testament  could  not  be  carried  into  execution  till  all  the 
seven  seals  were  loosed. 

*  The  Seal  visions  are,  therefore,  on  this  view  only  signs  of  the 
end,  the  “woes”  of  the  Messiah.  But,  if  this  view  were  right, 
then  our  author  could  not  have  omitted  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  whole  procedure — the  opening  of  the  Book  itself  after  the 
undoing  of  the  seventh  seal. 

{b)  The  roll  contains  the  divine  decrees  and  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  It  deals  with  the  things  a  fteWei  yevccrOca.  With  the 
loosing  of  each  seal  a  part  of  its  contents  is  revealed  in  symbolic 
representation.  In  other  words,  the  Book  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
things  that  fall  out  before  the  end.  Owing  to  the  solemnity 
with  which  it  is  introduced  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
the  Seer,  it  should  contain  all  the  future  history  of  the  world 
described  in  the  Apocalypse  to  its  close  ;  and  so  Nicolas  de  Lyra, 
Corn,  a  Lap.,  Bengel,  Diisterdieck,  Bousset,  etc.,  explain.  This 
appears  to  be  the  right  view,  though  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse. 

That  this  Book  is  sealed  with  seven  seals  shows  that  the 
divine  counsels  and  judgments  it  contains  are  a  profound  secret 
(cf.  x.  4,  xxii.  10;  Isa.  xxix.  11 ;  Dan.  viii.  26,  xii.  4,  9),  which 
can  only  be  revealed  through  the  mediation  of  the  Lamb. 

In  apocalyptic  literature  we  have  conceptions  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  Book  in  our  text.  It  recalls  the  thought  expressed 
by  the  phrase  “  the  heavenly  tablets  ”  (at  7rAa/c€s  tov  ovpavov) 
which  is  found  in  the  Test.  XII  Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
and  in  1  Enoch.  The  conception  underlying  this  phrase  is  to 
be  traced,  partly  to  Ps.  cxxxix.  16;  Ex.  xxv.  9,  40,  xxvi.  30, 
where  we  find  the  idea  that  heaven  contains  divine  archetypes  of 
certain  things  that  exist  on  earth;  partly  to  Dan.  x.  21,  where  a 
book  of  God’s  plans  is  referred  to ;  but  most  of  all  to  the  growing 
determinism  of  thought,  for  which  this  phrase  stands  as  a 
concrete  expression.  The  conception  is  not  a  hard  and  fixed 
one:  in  1  Enoch  and  Test.  XII  Patr.  it  wavers  between  an 
absolute  determinism  and  prediction  pure  and  simple.  In  the 
following  passages  as  in  our  text  the  heavenly  tablets  deal  with 
the  future  destinies  of  the  world  in  1  Enoch  lxxxi.  1  sq.,  xciii. 
1-3,  cvi.  19,  evii.  1  ;  and  the  blessings  in  store  for  the  righteous 
ciii.  2.  They  are  apparently  called  the  Book  of  the  Angels, 
ciii.  2  (. gm ,  /?),  and  are  designed  for  the  perusal  of  the  angels,  cviii. 
7,  that  they  may  know  the  future  recompenses  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  Here  there  is  a  divergence  between  the  Book  in 
our  text  and  the  books  in  Enoch.  The  Book  in  our  text  is 
closed,  and  can  only  be  opened  by  the  Lamb.  Those  in  Enoch 
are  open  to  be  perused  by  the  angels.  Notwithstanding  the 
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ideas  are  closely  related.  See  my  notes  on  1  Enoch  xlvii.  3  and 
Jub.  iii.  10. 

2.  Kal  ctSoy  ayyeXoi'  laxupoy  Ktjpuo’croyTa  £v  peyciXfl.  A 

“strong  angel”  is  referred  to  again  in  x.  1,  xviii.  21.  The 
strength  of  the  angel  is  dwelt  upon,  as  his  voice  penetrates  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  and  Hades.  The 
phrase  lv  <j>wvrj  fxtyd\y  (see  note  on  x.  3)  recurs  in  xiv.  7,  9,  15  ; 
Krjpv<T<Tovra  iv  is  a  Hebraism. 

Tt$  a£ios  dyotjai  to  |3if3Xioi'  Kal  Xoaai  Tas  <7<f>payi8as  auTou. 
d^io?  here  =  tAcavos.  Matt.  viii.  8  :  cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  77-/06$  ravra  r is 
hcavos;  In  John  i.  27  it  is  combined  with  <W.  The  “worthi¬ 
ness”  (a^toTT/?)  is  the  inner  ethical  presupposition  of  the  ability 
(iKavorrjs)  to  open  the  Book.  In  dvol^at  /<a 1  Avo-ai  there  is  a 
hystero?i  proteron ,  or  else  we  may  take  Xvaa  1  as  defining  more 
nearly  the  preceding  word  avot£ai. 

3.  Kal  ouSels  eSumTO  iv  tw  oupai'w  ou8e  errl  ty]S  yrjs  ou8c  utto- 
KaTw  *njs  yfis  ayol^ai  to  |3i(3Xu>i'  ou8e  pteneiv  auTo.  Our  author 
uses  iSvvaro,  never  iSwrjOy.  In  the  whole  sphere  of  creation 
none  was  worthy  to  open  the  Book.  This  threefold  division 
is  found  already  in  Ex.  xx.  4  (cf.  xx.  11 ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  6),  though  in 
an  earlier  and  different  form  :  “  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the 
earth.”  This  latter  agrees  exactly  with  the  Babylonian  division 
of  the  world  into  heaven  and  earth  and  water  (apsu  —  water 
underand  around  the  earth  :  see  Zimmern,  K.A,T l3  ii.  350,  615), 
each  of  which  had  its  own  god.  In  Ex.  xx.  4  the  Babylonian 
polytheism  has  of  course  disappeared,  though  the  cosmic  division 
has  survived.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  great  eschato¬ 
logical  development  between  Ex.  xx.  4  and  the  time  of  our 
Apocalypse,  the  third  division  has  become  synonymous  with 
Hades.  This  appears  clearly  in  Phil.  ii.  10.  On  a  fourfold 
division  of  creation  see  note  on  13. 

4.  Kal  eKXaioi'  iroXu,  oti  ouScls  a£ios  eupeGr)  &yoi£ai  to  PipXi'oy 
outc  pXeirei^  auTo.  The  Seer  began  to  weep  unrestrainedly 
because  no  being  in  creation  was  found  worthy  to  open  the 
Book.  Others  think  that  his  weeping  was  due  to  his  fear  that 
the  hoped  for  revelation  would  now  be  withheld,  as  it  depended 
on  the  opening  of  the  Book. 

5.  Kal  els  €K  t&v  Trpeo’puTcpwi'  Xeyet  )ioi  Mr)  KXatc’  t8ou  iviKyaev 
6  \£oiv  6  €K  Trjs  4>uXrjs  ’louSa,  r)  pt£a  Aaue£8,  ayoijai  to  fiipKiov  Kal 
Tas  cnra  a<f>payi8as  auTou.  €ts  ck  is  found  twelve  times  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  eight  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  the 
Elders  here,  as  again  in  vii.  13,  intervenes,  as  elsewhere  do  other 
angels,  x.  4,  8  sqq.,  xvii.  1,  xix.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  8,  in  order  to  inform 
or  guide  the  Seer,  py  #cAai€ :  cf.  John  xx.  13.  The  actual  phrase 
is  used  by  Christ  in  Luke  vii.  13,  viii.  52. 
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iSou  eviKr\<rev.  The  tSou  serves  to  introduce  vividly  the  scene 
represented  in  the  next  verse.  ivUrjaev  is  to  be  taken  here,  as 
always  in  the  LXX  and  the  N.T.,  absolutely.  It  states  that  once 
and  for  all  Christ  has  conquered :  cf.  iii.  21,  ws  Kayo)  ivUrjaa,  and 
the  object  of  this  conquest  was  to  empower  Him  to  open  the 
book  of  destiny  and  carry  the  history  of  the  world  throughout  its 
final  stages.  Thus  the  avoi£ai  is  to  be.  taken  as  an  infinitive  of 
purpose.  The  victory  has  been  won  through  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  Victor  is  designated  as  6  Xeoyv  6  Ik  tt}s  tfcvXrjs 
’WSa  in  dependence  on  Gen.  xlix.  9,  o-Kvpvos  Xeovro s  Toi58a  .  .  . 
ava7rccru)v  eKoiprjdrjs  a>9  Ac<ov,  and  as  rj  pi£a  AaveiS  in  dependence 
on  Isa.  xi.  I,  iieXevacTai  pa/38os  ck  ri}?  (VT2p)  Teoxrcu,  /cat 
avOos  €K  rrjs  pt&s  (VKHtSfo)  avafirjoreT at,  and  xi.  IO,  xat  coral  iv  rjj 
rjpipa  €K€wrj  rj  pi£a  (tsnt7)  tov  Tctrcrai.  The  first  passage  was 
interpreted  Messianically  in  the  1st  cent,  b.c.,  as  we  see  from 
the  Test.  Judah  xxiv.  5,  and  the  second  in  Rom.  xv.  12.  Since 
Isa.  xi.  4,  “He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his 
mouth,”  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  39,  we  may 
conclude  that  Isa.  xi.  1-10  was  interpreted  Messianically  in  pre- 
Christian  times.  In  xxii.  16  of  our  text  the  author  returns 
to  these  designations  of  the  Messiah:  iyio  dpi  r/  pi£a  Kal  to 
ycVos  AavetS. 

6.  tea!  €1801'  iv  p,c<j<j>  tou  GpcSyou  Kal  t&v  reaadpoiv  JcJwr  Kal  ci' 
pea co  T&v  irpcapurcpa)^  apvlov  cott^kos  ws  ia<f>aypivov .  The  position 
of  the  Lamb,  in  the  scene  depicted,  depends  on  the  rendering 
assigned  to  iv  pi<r<p  .  .  .  iv  peau.  1.  The  text  may  mean 
“  between  the  throne  and  the  four  Living  Creatures  (on  the  one 
side)  and  the  Elders  (on  the  other).”  In  this  case  the  Greek 
would  be  Hebraistic  =  pa.  The  LXX  constantly  translate  in 
this  way  the  Hebrew  preposition  literally,  and  not  idiomatically, 
as  in  Gen.  i.  4,  7,  18,  iii.  15,  ix.  16,  17,  etc.  On  this  view  the 
Lamb  would  stand  somewhere  between  the  inner  concentric 
circle  of  the  Living  Creatures  and  the  outer  concentric  circle 
of  the  twenty-four  Elders.  2.  ,0r  the  two  phrases  iv  peau  may 
be  parallel  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Lamb  stood  in  the 
centre  of  all  the  beings  above  named.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
view  may  be  cited  vii.  17,  to  apviov  to  dva  piaov  tov  Qpovov. 
If  this  view  is  correct  it  would  imply  that  the  Lamb  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  immediate  closeness  to  the  throne.  But  v.  7,  Kal 
rjXOev  Kal  ei\r]<f)ev>  is  against  this.  Accordingly  the  text  seems 
to  teach  that  the  Lamb,  when  first  seen  by  the  Seer,  appeared  in 
the  space  between  the  circles  of  the  Living  Creatures  and  the 
twenty-four  Elders. 

The  term  apviov  as  applied  to  our  Lord  is  peculiar  to  the 
Apocalypse — elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  it  is  apvos  that  is  used  :  John 
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i.  29,  36;  1  Pet.  i.  19;  Acts  viii.  32.  This  last  passage  is  a 
quotation  from  Isa.  liii.  7,  d>s  irpoftaTov  Itt\  o-cfaayrjv  KaL 

a/Avos  evavrlov  rov  Ktlpovros  avrov  olc/mdvos.  That  this  passage  was 
interpreted  of  Christ  by  the  first  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts 
viii.  34  sqq.  The  prophet  applies  it  to  himself  in  Jer.  xi.  19,  iyZ, 
Se  d>9  apvlov  clkolkov  ayopevov  rov  OvecrOai  ovk  eyvoov  kt\.  The 
word  is  used  twenty-nine  times  in  twelve  chapters  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  as  a  designation  of  the  crucified  Messiah.  Vischer  (38-46) 
has  tried  to  show  that  apvlov  is  an  interpolation  in  the  present 
passage  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
unsuccessfully  save  perhaps  in  xiii.  8.  So  far,  however,  is  Vischer 
from  being  right  as  to  the  present  passage,  that  with  J.  Weiss 
(p.  57)  the  conceptions  of  the  Book  and  the  Lamb  are  to  be 
regarded  as  “the  kernel  of  the  Vision.”  d>9  ev<i>aypevov,  i.e.  as 
though  slain  in  sacrifice  and  still  retaining  the  appearance  of 
death  wounds  on  its  body.  These  wounds  are  tokens  that 
the  sacrifice  has  been  offered.  The  Lamb  is  represented  o>9 
io-<f>aypevov,  because  in  very  truth  He  is  not  dead  but  alive : 
cf.  i.  18,  ii.  8. 

exon'  KefpaTa  curd.  The  horn  first  of  all  symbolizes  power  in 
the  O.T.  Cf.  Num.  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17;  1  Sam.  ii.  1 ; 
1  Kings  xxii.  11  ;  Ps.  lxxv.  4,  lxxxix.  17  etc.  Next  it  marks  kingly 
dignity,  Ps.  cxii.  9,  cxlviii.  14;  Zech.  i.  18;  Dan.  vii.  7,  20,  viii. 
3  sqq.;  Apoc.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  11,  xvii.  3.  In  1  Enoch  xc.  9  the 
Maccabees  are  symbolized  by  “  horned  lambs  ” :  “  And  I  saw  till 
horns  grew  upon  those  lambs  ”  :  and  in  Test.  Joseph  xix.  8  sq., 
one* of  this  family  is  designed  under  the  term  d/xvo'9,  which 
destroys  the  enemies  of  Israel.  While  the  idea  underlying  apvlov 
d>9  iatfrayp-ivov  is  clearly  derived  from  Isa.  liii.  7,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  conception  underlying  e^(av  Ktpara  lirra  is 
sprung  from  apocalyptic  tradition.  It  is  probable  also  that  it  is 
the  Jewish  Messiah  that  is  designated  apv6<s  in  the  above  passage 
of  the  Test.  Joseph ;  and  such  is  certainly  the  case  in  1  Enoch 
xc!  37,  “And  I  saw  that  a  white  bull  was  born  with  large  horns.” 
“The  Lamb,”  then,  “with  the  seven  horns”  is  the  all-powerful 
(observe  the  perfect  number  “  seven  ”  is  used)  warrior  and  king. 
Cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  John  xvii.  1,  2.  Over  against  the  Christ  so 
represented  we  have  His  counterpart  in  the  Beast  with  the  seven 
heads  in  xiii.  1. 

Kal  o<|>0a\jjiou$  €TTTa,  01  eioiK  Ta  [eurci]  'nrcupaTa  toO  0€ou  aireor- 
aXjA^oi  els  Traaav  ttj^  Omniscience  appears  to  be  here 

attributed  to  the  Lamb.  The  possession  of  the  seven  eyes  has 
this  import :  for  these  belong  to  Yahweh  in  the  O.T.  :  cf.  Zech. 

iv.  10,  e7ird  ovtoi  6<j>0a\pot  elcriv  Kvplov  01  eTri^Xeirovres  (D'Dpi^D) 
cVt  TTOLvav  rrjv  y rjv.  The  clause  ot  elcriv  .  .  .  yrjv  has  been 
rejected  by  Weyland,  Spitta  (p.  67),  Volter,  iv.  p.  12,  Wellhausen 
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(p.  9)  as  an  explanatory  addition.  Its  removal  would  certainly 
make  the  interpretation  of  the  text  easier.  But  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  clause  as  coming  from  our  author’s  hand :  cf.  iii.  r. 
In  iv.  5,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  alike  the  verse  structure 
of  iv.  1-8  and  the  order  of  the  words  were  against  the  originality 
of  iv.  5b  (?),  but  not  against  its  insertion,  when  he  edited  his 
visions  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  since  antvTaXfjLtvoi  or  <x7r€crraA- 
ixiva  seems  to  be  a  very  loose  but  independent  translation  of 
D'DDIB'E  (LXX,  €7n/3\e7rovT£<;),  and  since  we  have  already  found 
that  our  author  does  not  depend  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  on  the  LXX,  this  forms  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his 
authorship  of  this  clause.  Accordingly  recognizing  its  origin¬ 
ality,  we  should  next  determine  the  true  text.  This,  we  fear, 
cannot  be  done  with  any  certainty.  The  authorities  are  divided 
between  aTrccrraA/AeVoi,  dbreo-TaA/xcra,  and  dTroa-TeXXofxeva.  This 
word  could  be  used  either  of  the  “eyes”  or  of  the  “spirits,” 
and  hence  gives  us  no  help,  though  the  original  passage  in 
Zechariah  is  in  favour  of  connecting  the  words  o<£0aA,/Ws  and 

d—£(TTaXfJiivOL. 

B.  Weiss  (p.  442)  decides  definitely  for  this  view  and  accord¬ 
ingly  reads  dntcrTaXfjLtvoL.  On  the  other  hand,  the  context  is 
rather  in  favour  of  connecting  wcv/xaTa  and  the  participle.  In 
this  case  Bousset  thinks  we  should  read  an oo-rcAAd/xcra  or 
a7r€(rTa\fi£va.  But  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  so  doing. 
Such  a  construction  as  ni/evjuara  .  .  .  anea-TaXfievoi  is  quite  a 
normal  one  in  our  author,  however  abnormal  in  itself.  The 
seven  eyes  are  here  identified  with  the  seven  spirits  of  which  the 
Lamb  is  Lord  and  Master,  iii.  1.  The  conception  of  spirits 
being  sent  forth  as  the  agents  of  Divine  Providence  is  easier  of 
comprehension  than  that  in  Zech.  iv.  10. 

On  the  probable  origin  and  meaning  of  the  eyes  and  “  spirits  ” 
in  this  connection,  see  note  on  p.  12  sq. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  a  figure  embodying  the 
characteristics  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of 
David,  and  the  seven-horned  Lamb  with  seven  eyes.  The 
Apocalypse  deals  with  ideas,  not  with  plastic  conceptions.  The 
terms  used  have  become  for  the  most  part  purely  symbolical  and 
metaphorical.  They  have  been  derived  from  various  sources. 
Taken  by  themselves  and  separately,  they  are  but  one-sided  and 
partial  representatives  of  the  Messiah  of  our  author.  Without 
any  fear  of  seeming  contradiction  he  combines  apparently  in  one 
concrete  whole  these  various  conceptions,  in  order  to  embody 
fitly  the  Messiah  of  his  faith  and  visions.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  ideas,  and  ignore  the  conflicting  plastic  manifestations,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty.  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  the 
one  strong  member  par  excellence  of  this  tribe ;  the  Root  of 
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Jesse,1  is,  of  course,  the  plant  springing  from  the  root  of  Jesse  (cf. 
Isa.  liii.  2  ;  Deut.  xxix.  18). 

Thus  in  xxii.  16  fj  pt£ a  and  to  yeVos  are  practically  synonym¬ 
ous.  These  two  expressions  designate  in  tradition  the  expected 
Messiah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  When  we  combine  with  these 
the  further  one,  “the  Lamb  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,” 
we  have  a  being  possessing  full  power  and  omniscience — the 
supreme  ruler  under  God  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Quite  another  idea  underlies  the  phrase  apvlov  d>s  co-^ay/ievor. 
As  in  the  former  expressions  supreme  power  and  omniscience  are 
indicated,  by  this  latter  it  is  supreme  self-surrender  and  self- 
sacrifice.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  ideas,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  with  their  symbols ;  for  this  absolute  self-sacrifice 
which  has  already  been  undergone,  as  our  author  indicates,  has 
become  the  avenue  to  supreme  power  and  omniscience. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  attached  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Lamb  by  our  author.  But  some  of  the  elements 
in  the  conception  may  possibly,  as  Gunkel  ( Zum  Verstiindniss 
NT \  60  sqq.)  and  Bousset  (259)  point  out,  go  back  to  an 
ancient  heathen  myth.  One  such  element  is  the  opening  of  the 
sealed  Book.  Magical  books,  magical  rings,  magical  oaths  and 
formulas  were  everywhere  current  in  the  East.  He  who  could 
make  himself  master  of  such  books  or  oaths2  became  to  a  great 
degree  lord  of  the  universe,  and  a  new  deity.  By  virtue  of  his 
magical  power,  however  won,  he  has  power  to  loose  the  seals  of  the 
book  of  destiny,  to  bring  the  old  world  to  a  close  and  enter  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  new,  and  thus  be  enthroned  among  the 
ancient  deities,  as  Marduk  in  the  Babylonian  creation  myth. 
Gunkel  and  Bousset  assume  the  currency  of  some  such  heathen 
myth  which  was  subsequently  adopted  into  Judaism  and  from 
Judaism  into  Christianity.  However  this  may  be,  our  author 
has  no  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  this  myth,  even  if  in 
the  above  form  it  ever  existed.  Some  elements  of  the  picture, 
however,  do  appear  to  go  back  to  a  heathen  original. 

7.  KCU  fj\0€K  KCll  €l\r)4>€K  €K  TT|$  Bellas  TOU  K(X0T]jJL^'OU  CTTl  TOU 

0poKou.  In  rjXOtv  kcu  €L\rjcl>ev  we  have  a  Semiticism  (cf.  viii.  3) 
not  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;  cf.  viii.  3,  xvii.  1,  xxi.  9.  See 
Dalman’s  Words  of  fesus,  p.  21.  But  the  rjXOtv  may  not  be  a 
mere  Semiticism,  but  may  describe  the  actual  advance  of  the 
Lamb  from  the  place  where  He  appeared  between  the  Living 
Creatures  and  the  Elders  to  the  throne  of  God.  Weiss,  followed 

1  In  Jer.  xix.  19  the  expressions  “lamb”  and  “tree”  are  applied  to  the 
same  subject,  i.e.  Jeremiah. 

2  Compare  the  magical  oath  in  1  Enoch  lxix.  15  sqq.,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  heavens  were  made  fast,  the  sea  created,  the  earth  founded  on  the 
waters,  and  all  the  planets  and  stars  kept  in  their  courses.  Michael  the 
greatest  of  all  the  angels  and  the  patron  of  Israel  had  the  charge  of  this  oath. 
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by  Bousset  and  Swete,  takes  the  perfect  d Xrjfav  as  pointing  to 
the  permanent  results  of  the  action.  “  Christ  receives  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  secrets  of  the  future  as  an  abiding  possession.”  On 
the  other  hand,  Moulton  {Gram.  NT.  Greek ,  i.  145)  and 
Blass  (p.  200)  regard  d\r)<f>ev  as  a  genuinely  aoristic  perfect,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  in  vii.  14,  viii.  5,  xix.  3,  and  probably  in  iii.  3, 
xi.  17,  ii.  27.  Other  examples  are  found  in  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  i.  9, 
vii.  5  ;  Rom.  v.  2a ;  Mark  v.  1 5.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

8-14.  Adoration  of  the  Lamb — first  by  the  Living  Creatures 
and  the  Elders,  10  ;  next,  by  the  countless  hosts  of  angels,  1 1-12  ; 
next,  by  all  creation,  13 ;  whereupon  the  Living  Creatures  say 
“amen  ”  and  the  Elders  fall  down  and  worship,  14. 

8.  Kat  otc  eXapey  to  fiifiXiov,  Ta  Te'craepa  £wa  ical  ot  etKoai 
TtWapes  irpeo-puTepot  cireo-a^  ct'wmot'  tou  dpnou.  Spitta  (p.  67) 
removes  hrzvav  .  .  .  apv lov  as  a  gloss,  (1)  because  elsewhere  not 
the  Living  Creatures,  but  only  the  Elders  fall  down  and  worship. 
But  this  is  not  so  in  xix.  4,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Cherubim  in  our  author’s  view  of  them  should  not  prostrate 
themselves.  (2)  As  the  Elders  had  harps  and  censers  in  their 
hands  they  could  not  fall  down.  But  Hirscht  {Apocalypse  und 
ihre  neueste  Kritik ,  p.  47)  adduces  the  Egyptian  picture,  in 
which  Rameses  11.  is  represented  as  falling  down  before  the  sun- 
god  Amen-Ra,  holding  the  offering  in  his  left  hand  and  a  crozier 
and  a  whip  in  his  right  (Lepsius,  Aegypt.  Wandgemalde  d. 
Konigl.  Museen 3,  1882,  p.  26).  (3)  The  falling  down  of  the 

Elders  first  takes  place  in  v.  14.  This  prostration  removes,  as 
Bousset  points  out,  the  difficulty  alleged  in  (2).  Besides,  as 
Hirscht  states,  1 1  seems  to  presuppose  that  the  Living  Creatures 
are  again  standing,  and  the  Elders  are  sitting  on  their  thrones. 
(4)  Through  the  addition  of  the  verb  the  following  participles 
are  brought  unsuitably  into  relation  with  the  Living  Creatures. 
There  is  no  more  cogency  in  this  objection  than  in  the  first. 
The  Living  Creatures,  i.e.  the  Cherubim,  were  simply  angels,  and 
no  longer  bearers  of  the  throne  of  God.  As  such  there  would 
be  nothing  strange,  even  if  the  Cherubim  were  conceived  as 
holding  harps  and  censers  in  their  hands.  But  the  latter  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Elders.  On  the  other  hand,  J.  Weiss  (p.  55) 
would  explain  the  clauses  referring  to  the  Elders  as  additions  of 
the  final  editor,  as  in  iv.  4,  v.  6,  and  would  thus  represent  the 
Living  Creatures  as  holding  the  harps  and  censers.  But  though 
iv.  4  appears  to  have  been  added  by  our  author  when  re-editing 
an  earlier  vision,  there  seem  to  be  no  adequate  grounds  for  the 
view  of  Weiss  with  regard  to  the  other  passages. 

Ixodes  eKacrros  taOdpaK  ical  <|>idXas  xpucras  ye/iouo-as  0upiiap,dTCJ^ 
[at  etcriy  at  Ttpoaeuxal  Twy  ayttut'].  The  words  eKaorosr 
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appear  to  refer  only  to  the  Elders,  though,  so  far  as  the 
grammar  goes,  the  l^oi/rc?  could  refer  to  the  ra  £<2a  taken 
Kara  <rvve(T tv.  Cf.  exwv  in  iv.  7.  But  the  office  of  the 
Cherubim  is  not  of  a  priestly  nature,  as  we  have  already  seen 
above,  whereas  that  of  the  Elders  is  (see  note).  They  have 
harps  (cf.  xiv.  2,  xv.  2)  and  censers  in  their  hands,  and  the 
theme  of  their  hymn  is  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  by  the 
which  He  has  won  the  salvation  of  His  people  chosen  from  every 
race  and  tongue.  The  at  refers  to  0v/ua/tarw  and  not  to  <£idAa?. 
Its  gender  is  to  be  explained  by  attraction  from  7r/3ocre^at.  The 
prayers  of  the  saints  are  symbolized  by  the  incense :  Ps.  cxl.  2, 

K(XT€v6vv0rjTii)  7]  7TpO<T€V)(7)  JAOV  O)?  Ov/Xld/ACL  iviDTTLOV  CTOV.  The  dytOl 

are  those  dedicated  to  God,  i.e.  the  Christians;  for  so  the 
latter  are  frequently  designated  in  the  Apocalypse :  cf.  viii.  3,  4, 
xi.  18,  xiii.  7,  10,  xiv.  12,  xvi.  6,  xviii.  20,  xx.  9.  Spitta  (p.  67) 
and  Volter  (iv.,  p.  13)  bracketed  the  clause  at  .  .  .  dytW 
as  an  explanatory  gloss,  and  a  wrong  one  to  boot;  for  the 
incense  and  the  prayers  are  not  identical.  At  most  they  can 
be  compared  to  incense.  The  gloss  is  due  to  a  spiritualizing 
of  the  idea  in  viii.  3,  to  the  effect  that  prayer  is  the  true  incense 
of  heaven.  This  is  no  doubt  a  true  idea,  but  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  Apocalypse.  The  true  relation  of  prayer  and  incense  in 
our  Book  is  given  in  viii.  3. 

The  office  of  presenting  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  before  God, 
which  the  gloss  attributes  to  the  Elders,  is  assigned  to  Michael 
in  Origen,  De  Prin.  i.  8.  1,  and  to  the  guardian  angels  in  the 
Apoc.  Pauli,  7-10.  In  3  Bar.  xi.,  Michael  descends  to  the 
fifth  heaven  to  receive  the  prayers  of  mankind.  According  to 
the  Apoc.  Pauli,  7-10,  the  doors  of  heaven  were  opened 
at  a  definite  hour  to  receive  these  prayers.  Judaism  is  the 
source  of  these  views,  as  we  see  by  going  back  to  an  earlier 
work,  the  Test.  Levi  iii.  5-6,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the  highest 
heaven  the  archangels,  of  whom  Michael  is  the  chief,  “  minister 
and  make  propitiation  to  the  Lord  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
righteous,  Offering  to  the  Lord  ...  a  reasonable  and  a  bloodless 
offering.”  Next,  in  iii.  7,  in  the  fifth  heaven,  is  the  order  of 
angels  who  present  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to  the  archangels, 
who  in  turn  lay  them  before  God.  (See  my  edition  with  notes 
in  Joe.)  Cf.  Tob.  xii.  12,  15.  Thus  in  our  text  (except  in 
viii.  3-5)  the  four  and  twe7ity  Elders  have  definitely  taken  the 
part  assigned  in  many  circles  of  Judaism  to  the  Archangels , 
if  the  gloss  is  a  valid  interpretation  of  the  text.  They  present 
before  God  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  which  they  have  probably 
received  from  a  lower  order  of  angels.  It  is  a  priestly  function, 
as  that  of  the  Archangels  in  Test.  Levi  iii.  5-7  ;  Origen,  De 
Orat.  11  on  Tobit.  In  the  O.T.  and  later  Judaism,  as  I  have 
vol.  1. — 10 
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shown  in  my  notes  on  Test.  Levi  iii.  5,  the  angels  acted  as 
intercessors  for  mankind.  But  in  the  face  of  viii.  3-5  the  role 
of  the  Elders  can  hardly  be  that  of  presenting  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  to  God.  They  exercise  priestly  functions,  it  is  true, 
but  their  chief  function  is  the  praise  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb, 
who  has  redeemed  humanity. 

9.  Kal  aSouc nv  dSrjv  Kau'Tji'  X£yoin-€s.  This  song  is  sung 
exclusively  by  the  Elders,  who  play  on  their  harps  to  the 
accompaniment  of  their  song.  “  Heaven  is  revealed  to  earth  as 
the  homeland  of  music  ”  (C.  Rossetti).  ThetsS?)  Kaivr)  T^) 
was  originally  a  song  of  praise  inspired  by  gratitude  for  new 
mercies.  As  such  it  occurs  six  times  in  the  Psalter:  xxxii. 
(xxxiii.)  3,  xxxix.  (xl.)  4,  xcv.  (xcvi.)  1,  xcvii.  (xcviii.)  1,  cxliii. 
(cxliv.)  9,  cxlix.  1.  But  in  Isa.  xlii.  10  the  phrase  has  a  fuller 
content,  corresponding  to  the  deeper  sense  of  “new  things  ”  in 
xlii.  9.  The  one  cycle  of  events  is  fulfilled,  the  other  is  about 
to  begin.  However  great  the  glories  of  things  of  old  time,  they 
shall  be  dimmed  by  the  splendour  of  things  to  come.  To  this 
new  cycle  the  new  song  belongs.  Suddenly  in  our  text  the  old 
God-appointed  Jewish  dispensation,  with  its  animal  sacrifices  and 
racial  exclusiveness,  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  new  Christian 
dispensation  is  initiated,  as  the  “  new  song”  declares,  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  made  once  and  for  all  (eV<£ay7?s)  by  the  Lamb,  and  the 
universal  Church  thereby  established  and  drawn  from  every 
people  and  nation  and  language.  The  continuous  song  (aSov<riv) 
is  the  note  of  continuous  thankfulness  and  joy. 

The  KQ.ivoT7}% — the  newness  in  character,  purity,  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  New  Kingdom  is  a  favourite  theme  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  and  rightly;  for  from  the  beginning  of  and  throughout 
apocalyptic  literature  there  had  been  a  promise  of  a  new  world 
and  a  new  life.  Although  in  earlier  times  the  expected 
world  may  have  been  in  most  respects  merely  a  glorified  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  world  that  then  was,  in  later  times  the  expectation 
became  transformed  and  a  world  was  looked  for  that  was  new, 
not  as  regards  time  (veos),  but  as  regards  quality  (ami/os).  And 
so  our  Apocalypse,  as  closing  the  long  development  of  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  in  the  past,  dwells  naturally  on  this  theme.  The  Seer 
beholds  in  a  vision  the  ovpavov  kouvov  Kal  yrjv  Kaivrjv  and  the 
'Xtpovo-aXrjfjL  Kaivrjv — the  new  universe  created  by  God,  who  in  the 
vision  declares  ISov  Katra7rota>  7ra»/Ta,  xxi.  5,  2  (cf.  iii.  12).  Each 
citizen,  moreover,  of  this  New  Kingdom  is  to  bear  a  new  name 
ovop.a  Kaivovj  ii.  1 7,  iii.  12,  and  in  praise  of  this  kingdom  the 
Elders  sing  the  new  song  wSrjv  Katv^v ,  and  likewise  the  angels,  xiv. 
3,  and  the  blessed  company  of  the  martyrs  before  the  throne,  xv.  2. 

vA£ios  € t  \a(3eiy  to  PipXtoi' 

Kal  ayoi|ai  t&s  a^paylBas  aurou. 
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oti  €<r<}>dyT]s  kcu  rjydpaaas  t<3  Gew  iv  tu  aipari  aou 
I k  ‘irtfoTjs  4>u\rjs  *al  yXwcrcrrjs  Kal  Xaou  Kal  eG^ous, 

10.  Kal  ^iroujaas  aiJTods  tw  Geu>  paaiXciay  Kal  Upeis 

Kal  PaaiXcuoucri^  lirl  rrjs  yrjs. 

<r<f>a&(r6(u  is,  as  Svvete  points  out,  used  to  describe  the  death  of 
Christ  in  this  Book  (6,  9,  12,  xiii.  8)  in  dependence  on  Isa.  liii.  7, 
d)s  7rp6/3aTov  €7rl  cr<l>ay7]v  r/x^Vy  and  the  death  of  the  martyrs  in 
vi.  9,  xviii.  24.  dyopa£civ  expresses  the  idea  of  salvation  as  one 
of  purchase.  Christ  has  bought  the  faithful  for  God  by  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  (cf.  1  Pet.  i.  19).  The  power  or  sphere 
from  which  the  purchase  sets  free  is  not  mentioned  here.  In 
(xiv.  3  it  is  from  the  earth  and  its  evils,  and  in — a  gloss)  xiv.  4 
from  wicked  men  that  they  are  withdrawn  through  the  purchase. 
dyopd£civ  is  a  Pauline  word,  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
B.  Weiss  (p.  443)  holds  that  the  word  points  back  to  i.  5,  so  far 
as  the  loosing  of  the  bands  of  sin  makes  this  possible,  in  order 
that  the  redeemed  may  become  ayiot. 

Bousset  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  suggests  release  from  a 
hostile  power.  In  later  ages  many  Christian  theologians  held 
that  Christ  purchased  His  disciples  from  the  devil  by  His  death. 

iv  tw  alpaTL  crou.  Here  as  in  i.  5  €V  =  the  Hebrew  2,  denoting 
price  :  “at  the  cost  of  Thy  blood.” 

4k  TTacrr^s  4>uXt)s  ktX.  This  expression  does  not  attribute  the 
same  universal  scope  to  the  redemptive  power  of  Christ’s  death 
as  I  John  ii.  2,  avro*;  iXacr/xos  icnv  .  .  .  7repi  oAov  rov  ko<t/xov. 

4>uXrjs  Kal  yX<ucr<rr)s  Kal  Xaou  Kal  e'Gyous.  These  four  words 
occur,  but  in  different  order,  in  v.  9,  vii.  9,  xi.  9,  xiii.  7, 
xiv.  6.  In  no  two  instances  is  the  order  the  same.  They  recur 
twice  more,  but  not  only  in  a  different  order  but  with  /WiAciW 
instead  of  <f>v\ais  in  x.  11,  and  o^Xot  instead  of  cf>v\ at  in  xvii.  15. 
But  this  last  occurs  in  a  gloss.  There  is  a  similar  enumeration 
in  4  Ezra  iii.  7,  “  Gentes  et  tribus,  populi  et  cognationes  ”  ( =  ISvrj 
Kal  <£vAat,  Aaoc  Kal  o-uyyevctai  (?)).  Now  the  source  of  all  these  is 
ultimately  the  Book  of  Daniel,  iii.  4,  7,  29,  v.  19,  vi.  25,  vii.  14, 
whether  it  be  the  Massoretic,  Theodotion,  or  the  LXX.  In  the 
printed  texts  of  the  LXX  it  is  found  also  in  iii.  31,  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  here  that  iii.  31-32  were  borrowed  by  Origen  from 
Theodotion.  Now,  since  the  Massoretic  has  in  all  the  above 
passages  XjftX  Kjppy  and  Theodotion  Aaoi,  (f>v\ at, 

yAaxrcrai,  it  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed  that  the  enumera¬ 
tions  in  our  text,  which  in  every  case  consist  of  four  members 
and  one  of  these  members  e6vo<;  or  lOvy,  cannot  be  derived  from 
either  the  Massoretic  text  or  Theodotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  LXX  has  ZOvos  or  Wv-q  always  as  one  member  of  the  enumer¬ 
ations,  and  in  iii.  4  there  are  four  members  in  the  enumeration 
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— WvT)  koL  xwpaL  (  =  Kn3HD  ?),  Xaot  /cat  yXajcrcrat.  In  the  remaining 
four  passages  iii.  2,  7,  29,  vi.  25,  only  three  are  mentioned :  in  the 
first  three  of  these  Wvr]  /cat  </>iAa!  /cat  yAa/ao-at  (in  various  cases), 
and  in  vi.  25,  ZOvto-i  k.  yAcoo-o-ats  /cat  x^Pa ts*  Here  we  observe 
that,  whereas  Aao's  is  found  in  all  the  passages  in  the  Apocalypse 
and  in  Theodotion,  it  is  found  only  once  in  the  LXX  (iii.  4). 
Thus  this  list  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  LXX  than  to  the 
Massoretic  and  Theodotion,  but  diverges  also  from  the  former. 
Hence  our  text  presupposes  either  the  existence  of  a  translation 
differing  both  from  the  LXX  and  Theodotion  though  more  akin 
to  the  former,  or  the  independent  use  of  an  older  Aramaic  text 
of  Daniel  than  that  preserved  in  the  Canon. 

10.  PacnXciai'  ica!  Upeis  kt\.  On  the  expression  /3acn\c(av 
/cat  Upas  see  note  on  i.  6.  The  present  /WtAcvovcnv,  which  is 
the  harder  reading,  is  also  the  right  reading.  It  resumes  the 
idea  in  /WtActa  and  explains  it.  In  the  vision  the  Seer  sees 
the  saints  already  reigning.  Thus  the  expression  is  proleptic , 
and  refers  primarily  to  the  Millennial  Kingdom  in  xx.  Or 
Pao-iXevovonv  may,  like  crwrpt/ferat  in  ii.  27,  be  a  Hebraism  for 
/WiAaxrown/.  Others  explain  it  as  preserving  its  natural  sense 
on  the  ground  that  the  Church  even  then  was  reigning  on  earth, 
and  that  all  things  were  being  put  under  her  feet  as  under  those 
of  her  Lord:  cf.  Eph.  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  Not  the  Caesars, 
but  the  persecuted  Christians  are  the  true  kings  of  the  earth. 
But  this  sovereignty  is  not  referred  to  here :  it  is  only  potential 
and  is  not  realized  till  xx.  4. 

11.  ical  etSoF  ical  4]Kouo-a  (fxorip'  dyveXa/y  ttoXXwk  kukXw  tou 

Opoyou  [koX  *jw  £ok ov  ical  Tali'  irpco-puTcpan'J,  Ka!  rji'  6  dptGpos  auTaii' 
jmupidScs  pupiaBan'  Ka!  The  /cat  etSov  intro¬ 

duces  a  new  feature  in  the  vision :  see  note  on  iv.  1.  Round 
about  the  two  smaller  concentric  circles  of  the  highest  angels, 
the  Seer  sees  and  hears  innumerable  angelic  hosts  acclaiming 
the  Lamb  with  one  voice. 

I  have  bracketed  /cal  t&v  £(i><dv  k.  tcuv  Trpco-pvrzpaw  as  a  gloss. 
Their  special  thanksgiving  has  already  been  recorded  in  9-10: 
that  of  the  countless  hosts  of  the  angels  comes  in  12;  then  the 
thanksgiving  of  all  creation.  Further,  when  the  various  orders 
of  heavenly  beings  are  mentioned,  they  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order :  Living  Creatures,  Elders,  angels ;  or  angels,  Elders, 
Living  Creatures,  according  as  the  Seer’s  description  proceeds 
from  the  throne  outwards,  or  vice  versa.  See  note  on  iv.  4. 
The  order  of  the  words  /xvpidSes  .  .  .  is  surprising,  and 

Bousset  therefore  brackets  /xvpidSes  pvptdSwv  /cat  as  an  addition. 
They  are  omitted  by  the  Vulgate  and  Primasius.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  already  found,  but  in  its  natural  order,  in  1  Enoch 
xl.  1,  lx.  1,  lxxi.  8  =  xfcXtdS€s  KaL  t^vpidSes  ptvptdSwv,  and 
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these  passages  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  author.  The 
same  combination  is  found  also  in  Dan.  vii.  10,  though  verbs 
intervene :  \i\iai  ^tXtaScs  iXcirovpyovv  avra)  k ai  fjLvpiat  pivpidSes 
7rapi<rT7]K€icrav  avru  (Theodotion).  For  partial  parallels,  cf. 
1  Enoch  xiv.  22;  Ps.  lxvii.  (lxviii.)  18  ( p.vpto7rXd(novy  x^AiaSes 
Deut.  xxxii.  30 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  60,  and  our  text,  ix.  16. 

12.  a£ios  iaTiv  to  dpVLOv  to  ea^ayjJi&'Oi'  Xapeli'  tt^  SuvajJUK 
Kal  ttXoutoi'  Kal  aofylav  Kal  Icrx^ 

Kal  tijjlt]!'  Kal  S^ay  Kal  cuXoytay. 

The  doxology  is  uttered  either  in  recognition  of  the  power 
already  possessed  by  the  Lamb,  or  on  its  immediately  impending 
assumption  by  Him.  The  fact  of  this  assumption  is  subse¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  xi.  17,  etA^as  ttjv  Svvapuv  ...  Kal 
e/?acriA.cvcra?. 

In  iv.  9,  11  there  are  only  three  predicates  over  against 
four  in  v.  13,  and  seven  in  v.  12,  vii.  12.  Next,  whereas  in 

iv.  11,  vii.  12  the  article  precedes  each  number  of  the  ascrip¬ 
tion,  here  one  article  includes  them  all,  as  though  they  formed 
one  word.  Again,  the  seven  members  of  the  ascription  in  our 
text  recur  in  vii.  12,  though  in  a  different  order,  except  that  for 
7tXovtos  in  v.  12  we  find  cvxapicrria  in  vii.  12.  The  latter 
doxology,  moreover,  is  addressed  to  God,  as  also  those  in  iv.  9, 
11.  The  septenary  number  may  indicate  completeness.  Two 
heptads  of  such  titles  of  honour  are  found  as  early  as  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11,  12,  though  each  member  does  not  always  consist  of 
a  single  word,  but  in  xxix.  1 1  of  a  clause  in  two  instances,  and 
in  three  in  xxix.  1 2.  In  the  latter  verse  four  of  the  members  are 
the  same  as  those  in  our  text,  ttAovtos  .  .  .  So'f a  .  .  .  to-x^s  .  .  . 
Svvapus  (mm  .  .  .  ro  .  •  .  nnD  .  .  .  "TO).  These  are  not  the 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  If  our  author  made  any  use  of  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11,  12  here,  he  did  not  use  the  LXX  version  of  it. 

Bousset  points  out  that  the  seven  members  of  the  ascription 
fall  into  two  divisions  of  four  and  three  :  the  four  deal  with  the 
power  and  wisdom  that  the  Lamb  assumes ;  the  three  with  the 
recognition  of  the  Lamb  on  the  part  of  mankind.  In  this  way 
he  accounts  for  the  different  order  in  v.  12  and  vii.  12.  Spitta 
(285)  thinks  that  the  different  order  in  the  attributes  in  iv.  11, 

v.  12,  vii.  12  is  due  to  the  wish  of  the  writer  to  bring  out  more 
fully  the  contrast  between  to  dpviov  to  io-(j>ayp.£vov  and  the 
attributes  Swa/xis,  ttAovtos,  cro<pia,  term's.  Thereupon  follow  the 
Sofa,  Tip.rjy  evXoyia,  which  in  the  doxologies  addressed  to  God, 
however,  are  at  the  beginning. 

13.  Kal  iray  KTicrjia  8  ey  tw  oupayfi  Kal  em  ttjs  yrjs 
Kal  uttokcitcj  rrjs  yrjs  Kal  iv  rrj  OaXdcrcnr]  ianv, 

Kal  Ta  iv  auTOis  Trdrra,  ijKouaa  Xeyorras. 
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Again  the  circle  of  the  worshippers  is  extended,  and  on  the 
doxologies  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Cherubim  and  Elders,  and 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  follows  the  great  finale  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  creation. 

Here  the  writer,  who  in  3  had  given  the  usual  threefold 
division  of  creation,  now  gives  a  fourfold  one.  Since  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  heaven  have  already  been  fully  (?)  enumerated,  we  should 
expect  the  mention  of  those  in  the  air  (ev  tw  ovpa vu),  on  the  earth, 
and  in  the  sea  (cf.  Ps.  viii.  7-8) ;  and  this  is  actually  the  text  of  x, 
some  cursives,  and  two  Versions,  which  omit  im-oKa™  tt}s  yrj s. 

But  the  textual  evidence  strongly  supports  this  clause,  which 
is,  therefore,  to  be  interpreted  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hades,  as  it 
cannot  well  admit  of  any  other  meaning.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Hades  join  in  the  doxology,  shows  the  vast  progress  that 
theology  has  made  from  O.T.  times,  when  no  praise  of  God 
was  conceived  of  as  possible  in  Sheol :  Ps.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  lxxxviii. 
10-12;  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  This  being  the  meaning  of  this  clause, 
what  meaning  are  we  to  attach  to  o  cV  tc3  ovpavtp?  (a)  If  we  follow 
the  interpretation  suggested  above,  we  have  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  men  and  the  animals  on  the  earth,  the  souls  in  Hades,  and 
the  fish  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  list.  Other 
explanations  of  o  iv  ro>  ovpavu  have  accordingly  been  offered. 
(< b )  Thus  Corn,  a  Lap.  has  suggested  that  it  refers  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  This  is  quite  possible,  since  we  know  that  the 
Jews  attributed  a  conscious  existence  to  these  luminaries, 
1  Enoch  xviii.  13  sqq.,  and  according  to  2  Enoch  xi.  they  belong 
to  the  fourth  heaven.  ( c )  Or  the  clause  may  be  taken  as  referring 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  except  the  Cherubim  and  the 
Elders,  who  pronounce  the  amen  on  this  doxology.  (d)  Or,  finally, 
the  clause  is  to  be  taken  resumptively  as  including  all  that  went 
before.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
close  of  the  enumeration  in  13  we  have  another  resumptive  clause 
embracing  exhaustively  all  the  creation  of  God  (/cat  to.  iv  auTots 
7 ravra).  Thus  the  universe  of  created  things,  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  Hades,  join  in  the  grand  finale  of  praise  that 
rose  to  the  throne  of  God.  Yet  14  might  seem,  but  not  necessarily, 
to  exclude  from  these  the  Cherubim  and  the  Elders. 

For  a  parallel  resumptive  expression  cf.  Mark  xv.  1,  ol 
ap^tcpcts  /tcra  t£)V  irp^cr/Syripuiv  /cal  ypapifiarioiv  /cal  o\ov  to 
crwiSpiov .  The  phrase  to,  iv  avrois  iravra  is  already  found  in 
Ex.  xx.  ti  ;  Ps.  cxlv.  (cxlvi.)  6. 

Iv  Ttj  0a\<£<rafl.  So  and  various  Versions,  iiri,  cum  gen .  impos¬ 
sible  here. 

tu  Ka6v]fiiv(o  i m  t£>  0p6yu>  ica!  tw  dpviu 

^  cuXoyta  xal  tijat)  Kai  $o£a 

Kal  to  KpaTos  cis  tous  aiwras  tQv  alcjvoiv. 
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tw  KaO^fjLeVw  e m  (see  note  on  iv.  2)  tw  Opovw  Kal  tw  dpiaw. 
This  conjunction  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  which  recurs  in  vii.  ic, 
attests  the  advanced  Christology  of  our  author.  The  throne  of 
Both  is  one  and  the  same,  xxii.  1,  3,  iii.  21,  and  the  worship 
offered  to  Each  is  also  one  and  the  same  :  cf.  vii.  12. 

In  this  verse  we  have  the  climax  of  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  Chap, 
iv.  relates  to  God,  and  v.  1-12  to  the  Lamb;  v.  13-14  to  the 
conjoined  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  The  two  doxologies 
offered  respectively  by  the  Cherubim  (iv.  9)  and  the  Elders  (iv.  1 1) 
dwell  on  the  holiness,  almightiness,  and  everlastingness  of  God, 
and  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  in  creation .  The  first  two 
doxologies  in  v.  which  are  offered  by  the  Cherubim  or  Living 
Creatures  and  the  Elders  (v.  9-10),  and  by  the  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels  (v.  12),  dwell  on  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the 
Lamb,  and  pronounce  Him  as  worthy  to  rule  it  and  to  receive 
the  sevenfold  attributes  of  God  (cf.  vii.  12).  And  now  the  climax 
of  the  world’s  adoration  has  come,  and  the  worship  offered  to  God 
in  iv.,  and  that  to  the  Lamb  in  v.  1-12,  are  united  in  one  great 
closing  doxology,  in  which  all  created  things  throughout  the 
entire  universe  acclaim  together  God  and  the  Lamb,  with  praise 
and  honour  and  glory  and  power  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
doxology  has  four  members,  consisting  of  the  last  three  attri¬ 
butes  in  the  doxology  in  12  together  with  one  which  is  elsewhere 
found  only  in  the  doxology  in  i.  6. 

14.  Kal  ret  reaaepa  £wa  eXcyoy  *Ap,i^.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Cherubim,  the  highest  order  of  angels,  should  close  the  doxology 
of  all  creation  with  the  solemn  d/mrj v  of  confirmation,  as  at  the 
beginning,  iv.  8,  they  had  pronounced  the  first  doxology.  Both 
Cherubim  and  Elders  join  in  this  a/Ayy  in  xix.  4.  Cf.  Deut. 
xxvii.  15  sqq. 

Amen  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse  in  probably  four  senses. 

i.  The  initial  amen  in  which  the  words  of  a  previous  speaker  are 
referred  to  and  adopted  as  one’s  own  :  v.  14,  vii.  12,  xix.  4,  xxii.  20. 
The  earliest  instances  of  this  use  are  found  in  1  Kings  i.  36 ;  Jer. 
xxviii.  6,  xi.  5.  ii.  “The  detached  Amen,  the  complementary 
sentence  being  suppressed  (Deut.  xxvii.  15-26;  Neh.  v.  13).” 
Such  may  be  the  use  in  v.  14  of  our  text.  This  amen  was  used 
liturgically,  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  1  Chron.  xvi.  36  =  Ps.  cvi. 
48 — though  not  in  the  Temple  service,  when  the  response  was 
different,  but  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue  (Schiirer,  G.J.  V  11. 

ii.  453-454,  458),  whence  the  custom  passed  over  to  the  Christian 
Church  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  This  usage  is  vouched  for  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  65,  6  irapw  Aaos  hrcvcfrrjfjLeL  Xiyuw  'A/at/v,  and  later 
by  Jerome,  iii.  The  final  amen  with  no  change  of  speaker,  i. 
6,  7.  This  use  is  frequent  from  the  N.T.  onwards,  but  not  found 
in  the  O.T.  save  in  the  subscriptions  to  the  four  divisions  of  the 
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Psalter,  xli.  14,  lxxii.  18,  lxxxix.  52,  cvi.  48.  iv.  See  note  on  iii. 
14.  For  other  uses  of  this  word  see  the  article  in  Encyc.  Bib . 
i.  136  sq.,  by  Professor  Hogg,  which  I  have  drawn  upon  for  the 
above  notes ;  and  that  in  Hastings*  D.B.  JDS  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX  by  y ivoiro  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalter,  but 
by  dfnjv  in  the  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Apocrypha.  (See 
note  on  vat,  apApv ,  in  i.  7.) 

With  the  doxology  in  i3bc  and  the  succeeding  amen  we  should 
compare  I  Chron.  xvi.  36,  cuAoy^/xevos  /cvpios  6  0eos  Tcr/oa^A  a rro  tov 
ataivos  Kal  fa>s  tov  ataivos,  *at  ipe t  irag  6  Aaos  ’A [xrjv.  That  the 
doxologies  in  the  Psalter  were  in  the  mind  of  our  writer  will 
become  clearer  when  we  come  to  xix.  4. 

Swete  well  remarks  in  loc.,  “the  whole  passage  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Asiatic  Church  in  the 
time  of  Domitian  towards  the  person  of  Christ.  It  confirms 
Pliny’s  report:  ‘ (Christianos)  carmen  Christo  quasi  deo  dicere 
secum  invicem.’”  This  was  already  remarked  by  Volter,  Das 
Problem  d.  Apok.  p.  512,  “Wenn  Plinius  an  Trajan  schreibt, 
dass  die  Christen  am  Tag  ihrer  Zusammenkiinfte  gewohnt  seien, 
carmen  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere,  so  erinnert  man  sich  dabei 
.  .  .  der  Lobpreisung  des  Lammes  in  Apok.  v.  13.”  Here  the 
Elders  prostrate  themselves  before  God  and  the  Lamb,  as  in  iv. 
10  they  had  done  before  God. 

Appendix. 

Writers  have  dealt  very  variously  with  this  chapter.  Vischer, 
54  sqq.,  Schmidt,  35,  are  obliged  from  their  standpoint  of  an 
original  Jewish  Apocalypse  to  reject  v.  9-14,  since  the  glorification 
of  the  Lamb  and  His  redemption  of  the  Gentiles  cannot  appear 
in  such  an  Apocalypse.  The  former  rejects  also  the  words  apviov 
.  .  .  d>5  icrcfxiyfjLevov  in  v.  6  and  apviov  in  v.  8.  Weyland,  148  sqq., 
from  the  same  standpoint  goes  farther  and  assigns  v.  6-14  to 
the  Christian  redactor,  and  X.  (in  Z.A.T.  W.,  1887,  No.  1)  is  still 
more  drastic  and  regards  v.  2b,  3-6,  8-14  as  derived  from  a 
Christian  redactor.  Rauch,  79  sq.,  12 1  sq.,  is  content  with 
excising  v.  9b,  10,  the  explanatory  relative  sentences  in  v.  6,  8, 
and  the  phrase  Kal  rw  apviw  in  v.  13. 

Even  critics  who  start  from  the  basis  of  a  Christian  Apoca¬ 
lypse  remove  v.  11-14.  So  Volter2,  i.  156,  ii.  27  sq.,  iii. 
84-86,  iv.  13  sq.,  27,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  the  chron¬ 
ology  is  expressed  only  in  general  terms  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  Lamb  taking  the  Book  and  opening  the  seals,  and  that 
He  is  set  on  equality  with  God.  This  addition  he  variously 
assigns  to  a  reviser  of  the  year  129  or  114.  In  iv.  145  he 
finds  additions  made  by  a  redactor  of  Trajan’s  time,  in  v.  6b 
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because  of  the  exalted  view  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  v.  9b  because  of 
the  contradiction  existing  between  this  universalistic  conception 
and  vii.  1-8,  and  in  v.  ic?  where  the  final  clause  is  added  on  the 
basis  of  xx.  4,  xxii.  5.  Erbes,  50,  102,  regards  v.  11-14  as  an 
intrusion  in  their  present  context,  and  thinks  that  it  stood 
originally  after  xv.  2-4.  Spitta,  280-287,  maintains  the  integrity 
of  the  chapter  on  the  whole,  but  excises  as  additions  of  a  redactor 
the  relative  clauses  in  v.  6,  8,  the  final  clause  of  v.  10,  and  ISov 
.  .  .  avTov  in  v.  5,  and  h recrov  .  .  .  a pvCov  in  v.  8. 

But  no  valid  grounds  exist  for  any  such  mutilations  of  the  text 
of  this  chapter  or  the  preceding  one,  seeing  that  the  ideas  are  so 
closely  wrought  together  and  elaborated  in  a  growing  crescendo 
(cf.  closing  note  on  v.  13),  and  that  the  diction  and  idiom  are  so 
distinctively  characteristic  of  our  author.  To  the  intrusion  of 
certain  glosses  in  iv.-v.  we  have  already  drawn  attention. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  first  six  Seals — preliminary  signs  of  the  End. 

§  1.  Subject  of  this  Section. — This  section  gives  an  account  of 
the  six  Seals,  which  in  the  Gospels  and  in  contemporary  and 
earlier  Judaism  were  the  Messianic  woes  or  signs  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  of  the  present  world.  The  world  in  all  its 
phases  subserves  a  moral  end — the  training  and  disciplining  of 
the  children  of  God.  When  this  end  is  attained,  i.e.  when  the 
number  of  God’s  children  is  complete,  9-1 1,  the  present  order  of 
things  will  be  destroyed. 

The  approach  of  this  consummation  will  be  heralded  by  the 
breaking  up  of  political  and  social  order,  1-8,  and  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  present  cosmic  order,  vi.  12-17,  will  follow. 
Our  author  thought  that  the  time  of  the  end  was  at  hand ;  for 
he  expected  a  universal  persecution  and  a  universal  martyrdom. 
But  that  hour  had  not  yet  come;  for  the  roll  of  the  martyrs 
was  still  incomplete.  Accordingly  the  cosmic  woes  in  vi.  12- 
vii.  3  are  still  future,  and  even  when  fulfilled,  are  partial  and  not 
universal.1  History  has  still  some  time  to  run,  and  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  that  time  are  mainly  the  theme  of  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

§  2.  The  entire  chapter  is  from  our  author’s  hand.  Inde- 

1  In  the  Gospels,  Mark  xiii.,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Luke  xxi.,  and  analogous  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  last  times,  these  woes  are  to  be  literally  and  fully  realized, 
and  so  to  be  taken  as  the  immediate  heralds  of  the  final  judgment ;  but  in 
our  author’s  hands  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  immediate  heralds  of  the  end, 
and  are  to  be  realized  only  partially. 
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pendently  of  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  organic  part  of  his  work, 
ihe  diction  and  idiom  are  obviously  his. 

(<*).  Diction. 

I.  ica!  ctSoi'  Seep.  106.  rjvoijcv' — passim,  to  bpvlov :  used 
twenty-seven  times  in  our  author,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T, 
of  Christ 

9.  kcu  cTSoi'  ica!  ISou  :  also  in  5>  8  :  see  p.  106. 

8.  OtWros  =  Xoipos,  as  in  ii.  23.  €&o0t)  auTois  cjoucna  :  cf.  ix.  3, 
xiii.  5,  7,  ii.  26. 

9.  t£>v  €<7<f>ay|ji€Vcoy :  cf.  v.  6,  9,  12,  xiii.  8,  xviii.  24.  Only 
once  in  rest  of  N.T.  81a  t.  \6yov  t.  0eou  :  cf.  i.  2,  note,  9,  xii.  11, 
xx.  4.  8ta  t.  jj.apTupiai' :  cf.  i.  2,  note. 

10.  Itcpajav'  p.€ydXt]  :  cf.  vii.  2,  10,  x.  3,  xix.  17,  etc. 

6  ayio$  ical  dXtjGu'ds :  cf.  iii.  7,  note,  Kpu'ets  k.  €k8ik€is  .  .  .  €k  : 
cf.  xix.  2. 

II.  IppdOt)  auTois  fra,  cum  fut :  cf.  ix.  4.  xpovov  piKpcfr :  cf. 
xx.  3.  ol  aui'SouXoi  auTaii' :  cf.  (xix.  10)  xxii.  9.  *al  auToi : 
cf.  ii.  27,  iii.  21.  Not  in  other  Johannine  books  of  N.T. 

13.  eirco-ay  els  t.  yrju  :  cf.  ix.  I. 

14.  mb'  opos  Kal  yrjaos  €K  t.  tottcoi'  eKin^rjo-ay  :  cf.  xvi.  20, 
where  the  same  idea  and  in  fact  the  same  words  recur. 

15.  ol  PaatXeis  t.  yrjs  :  cf.  xix.  18,  19,  xxi.  24.  (WiXcis  .  .  . 
XiXtapxot  •  •  •  i<rxup°l  •  •  •  SoGXos  Kal  eX€u0€po$.  These  recur 
in  xix.  18. 

16.  rj  fipepa  r\  peydXr]  {i.e.  of  judgment).  Recurs  in  xvi.  14, 
and  not  elsewhere  in  N.T.  save  in  Acts  ii.  20,  where  it  is  a 
quotation  from  Joel. 

(b)  Idiom. 

1.  jjaaK  €<  :  cf.  fro*  Ik  in  next  clause :  frequent  in  our  author, 

ws  — a  Hebraism  for  d>s  <]>a)vfj.  See  note  in  loc. 

2.  6  Ka0T]p.€Kos  €ir  auT<fr :  cf.  5  :  also  16,  tov  KaOrjfievov  €7ri  toG 
Opovov.  In  4  T<p  KaOrj/j tcVo)  €7r*  javTov^,  the  a vtov  is  corrupt  for 
avTuj ;  see  p.  112  sq. 

3.  dXXos  lttttos  iruppos  =  “  another,  a  red  horse.”  This  classical 
idiom  recurs  in  xiv.  8,  9,  and  John  xiv.  16  (yet  see  Abbott, 
Gram.  p.  612  sq.)  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  erepos  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
Luke  x.  1,  xxiii.  32. 

4.  fra  .  .  .  a<|>d£ou<ni' :  cf.  11.  fi/a,  cum  inf i,  nine  times  in 
our  author,  fourteen  in  rest  of  N.T. 

6.  &9  $w(\v.  See  note  on  p.  35  sq. 

7.  4>w^t]^  t.  TCTdpTou  £Jou  =  “  the  voice,”  etc. 

11.  auTots  €KdcrToj :  cf.  ii.  23.  Outside  our  author  only  once 
in  N.T. 

§  3.  Method  of  interpreting  the  Seven  Seals. — A  short  inquiry  as 
to  the  right  method  of  interpreting  the  Seven  Seals  is  necessary, 
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since  the  bulk  of  interpretations  proceed  on  wholly  arbitrary 
lines.  We  can  take  account  only  of  the  most  notable  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  then  try  to  arrive  at  one  which  is  justifiable  on 
historical  and  critical  grounds.  Our  inquiry  relates  to  the  first 
five  seals,  since  the  sixth  is  universally  taken  eschatologically. 
The  methods  may  be  given  as  follows : 

i.  Contemporary  Historical  Method . — Volter  in  all  his  four 
volumes,  Erbes,  37  sqq.,  Holtzmann,  and  Swete  seek  to  explain 
the  first  five  seals  by  the  Contemporary  Historical  Method. 
The  first  three  seals  reproduce,  Erbes  asserts,  an  ancient  eschato¬ 
logical  scheme,  but  correspond  to  events  of  the  present,  and  in 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  Seals  these  writers  find  correspond¬ 
ing  historical  events.  The  first  Rider  is  the  Parthian  King 
Vologases,  who  in  62  a.d.  forced  a  Roman  army  to  capitulate. 
Erbes  explains  the  second  Rider  by  the  great  insurrection  in 
Britain,  61  a.d.,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  150,000  lives  and  by 
contemporary  wars  in  Germany  and  troubles  in  Palestine ;  the 
third  Rider  by  a  famine  in  62  affecting  Armenia  and  Palestine  ;  the 
fourth  by  pestilences  in  Asia  and  Ephesus,  61  a.d.;  the  fifth  by 
the  Neronic  persecution.  Erbes  has  here,  on  the  whole,  gone  on4 
the  same  lines  as  his  predecessors.  Volter,  Holtzmann,  and  Swete 
take  the  first  Rider  to  represent  the  Parthian  empire,  the  second 
to  represent  Rome,  the  third  they  explain  by  the  famine  in 
Domitian's  time  (see  note  on  6).  Though  in  his  earlier  editions 
Holtzmann  seeks  to  explain  the  fourth  figure  as  referring  to  the 
failure  of  the  harvests  in  44,  the  famines  in  Nero's  time  and  the 
great  pestilence  throughout  the  Empire  in  65  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  13  ; 
Suet.  Nero ,  39,  45),  in  the  last  he  prefers  to  abandon  the 
Contemporary  Historical  Method,  though  it  is  true  he  refers  the 
fifth  Seal  to  the  Neronic  persecution. 

This  method  proceeds  mainly  on  the  principle  that  the 
symbols  used  in  the  Seals  are  either  devised  or  at  all  events 
arranged  in  their  present  order  with  a  view  to  represent  certain 
historical  events.  Now  since,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  Apoca- 
lyptist  has  received  from  tradition  both  the  materials  of  this 
vision  and  almost  the  very  order  in  which  they  are  cast,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  free  co?nposition>  as  the 
Contemporary  Historical  Method  would  in  the  main  require, 
and  though  a  few  clear  references  to  historical  events  are  to  be 
found,  we  shall  recognize  these  as  reinterpretations  of  pre-existing 
materials,  or  as  additions  to  a  pre-existing  eschatological  scheme. 

ii.  Contemporary- Historical  and  Symbolical  with  Traditional 
Elements.  —  Bousset  feels  himself  obliged  to  use  these  two 
methods  in  this  interpretation  of  the  Seals.  The  first  Seal  must, 
he  holds,  be  interpreted  by  the  Contemporary-Historical  of  the 
Parthian  empire  on  two  grounds  :  (a)  The  meaning  of  the  white 
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horse  cannot  be  explained  from  stereotyped  eschatological  ideas. 
(b)  The  white  horse  is  placed  first  in  our  text  in  contradistinction 
to  the  order  in  Zech.  vi.  The  latter  reason,  already  advanced 
by  Spitta,  291,  is  not  of  much  weight;  for  though  the  horses  are 
mentioned  three  times  in  Zech.  vi.,  they  occur  in  a  different  order 
each  time.  The  second  and  fourth  Seals  are  explained  sym¬ 
bolically  of  war  and  pestilence,  though,  of  course,  individual 
features  in  the  Riders  are  derived  from  tradition.  In  regard  to 
the  third  Seal,  Bousset  accepts  the  Contemporary-Historical 
explanation,  and  interprets  this  Seal  by  Domitian’s  Edict  in  92 
(see  note  on  6  of  my  text). 

The  fifth  Seal  is  likewise  interpreted  by  the  same  method 
(p.  274).  Thus  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  to  be  explained  by 
this  method.  Spitta,  287  sqq.,  explains  these  three  Seals  by  the 
same  method,  but  arrives  at  very  different  results.  The  first  Seal 
refers  to  Rome,  the  third  to  definite  famines,  and  the  fifth 
(p.  300)  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Jews. 

Although  Bousset’s  exegesis  is,  of  course,  good,  it  has  in  my 
opinion  missed  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Seals  as  a 
whole,  and  therefore  has  a  show  of  arbitrariness. 

iii.  The  Traditional- Historical.  —  This  method  has  been 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  four  Seals  by  Gunkel 
{Zum  religionsgesch.  Verst .  d.  N.T.  53  sq.),  who  is  of  opinion  that 
primitive  Oriental  materials  lie  behind  this  vision  and  help  to 
explain  some  of  its  details.  The  four  horsemen,  which  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  conceived  as  plague  spirits,  must  originally  have 
had  a  wholly  different  significance.  This,  he  holds,  is  quite  clear 
in  the  case  of  the  first  victorious  and  crowned  horseman,  which 
has  ever  been  a  crux  interpretum .  These  four  horsemen  were 
originally  the  four  world  gods,  which  ruled  each  over  one  of  the 
four  world  periods,  and  are  distantly  related  to  the  four  beasts  in 
Dan.  vii.,  each  of  which  represents  a  world  empire.  The  first 
horseman  was  originally  a  sun-god:  his  horse  is  white  (as  in 
vi.  2,  lttttos  Aa>/cds:  cf.  the  white  horse  of  the  divine  slayer  of 
the  dragon,  xix.  1 1 ;  the  white  horses  of  Mithras  in  the  Avesta — 
Cumont,  Mysteres  de  Mithra ,  p.  3).  He  carries  a  bow  (so  vi.  2, 
lyuv  tq£qv)  as  the  sun-god  (Zimmern,  K.A.T Is  368,  note  5):  he 
wears  a  crown  (so  vi.  2,  iSoOrj  ca-rtS  o-re^avos)  as  Mithras  (Cumont, 
op.  cit.  84;  Dieterich,  Mithrasliturgie ,  n,  15),  and  is  always 
victorious  (so  vi.  2,  vikwv  koll  Iva  viK-rjcry 7),  and  hence  is  called 
dvtKT/ros,  “invictus”  (Cumont,  op.  cit.  82).  The  second  horse¬ 
man  is  the  god  of  war,  and  the  third,  originally  the  god  of  grain, 
is  here  transformed  into  a  famine  god :  thence  is  explained  his 
sparing  the  oil  and  wine. 

Now,  whilst  the  above  theory  is  ingenious  and  offers  some 
attractive  explanations,  it  is  nevertheless  unsatisfactory  and 
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inconsistent  For,  first  of  all,  how  can  the  first  of  the  four 
horsemen,  who  are  said  to  have  been  originally  world  gods  who 
preside  over  the  four  world  periods,  be  afterwards  described  as 
the  sun-god,  the  war-god  and  grain-god!  Gunkel  makes  no 
attempt  to  find  the  original  (?)  equivalent  of  the  fourth  horseman, 
tfamros,  in  our  text.  In  regard  to  the  first  horseman,  however, 
his  theory  is  interesting;  but  that  the  Seer  had  any  idea  of 
the  original  meaning  of  this  figure  cannot  be  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

iv.  Contemporary- Historical  and  Traditional- Historical.  Un¬ 
der  this  heading  J.  Weiss  (59  sqq.)  is  to  be  mentioned,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  characterize  his  exegesis  accurately.  The  Apoca- 
lyptist,  according  to  Weiss,  was  using  traditional  material,  and 
the  particular  form  into  which  he  cast  this  material  was  due  to 
the  eschatological  ideas  in  the  Parousia  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  Gospels  or  from  oral  tradition. 
The  recognition  of  the  connection  of  the  Seals  with  the  Woes  in 
the  Parousia  discourses,  which  is  already  to  be  found  in  Alford,  is 
the  chief  merit  in  his  exegesis  of  this  passage.  And  yet  he  has 
only  partially  appreciated  the  permanent  importance  of  this 
fact,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  In  the  original  Johannine 
Apocalypse  ( circa  60  a.d.)  which  Weiss  assumes,  the  following 
plagues  were  enumerated:  “pestilence,  war,  famine,  Hades, 
persecution,  earthquakes ” ;  or  “war,  famine,  pestilence,  Hades, 
persecution,  earthquakes.” 1  This  Apocalypse  the  final  Apoca- 
lyptist  re-edited,  and  this  particular  passage  he  transformed  by 
prefixing  the  victorious  Rider  on  the  white  horse  and  displacing 
the  mention  of  mere  persecution  by  an  account  of  actual 
martyrdom  (vi.  9-1 1)  already  in  the  past.  The  victorious  Rider 
represents  the  victorious  course  of  the  Gospel,  which  must  be 
preached  to  all  nations  before  the  woes  come  (so  Weiss  interprets 
Mark  xiii.  10).  Thus,  while  in  the  completed  Apocalypse  the 
fifth  Seal  represents  events  already  in  the  past,  the  first  represents 
a  present  process :  while  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  represent  future  events,  yet  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  these  too  in  the  completed  Apocalypse  refer 
to  past  events.  This  exposition  is  no  more  satisfying  than  those 
which  precede.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  another  explanation 
of  the  Seals,  which  explains  more  or  less  fully  all  the  difficulties 
of  this  Vision. 

1  Weiss  (p.  60)  is  of  opinion  that  originally  the  four  figures  were  war, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  Hades,  which  gathered  the  victims  of  the  first  three, 
and  that  then  the  Apocalyptist  affixed  the  first  figure,  which  represents  the 
victorious  course  of  the  Gospel.  But  to  this  we  reply  that  our  author  had 
before  him  an  eschatological  scheme  of  seven  woes  which  he  found  in  the 
document  behind  Mark  xiii.,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Luke  xxi. 
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v.  Traditional- Historical  Method  with  incidental  references  to 
contemporary  Events. — The  more  closely  we  study  the  Seals  in 
connection  with  Mark  xiii.,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Luke  xxi.,  the  more 
strongly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  our  author  finds  his  chief 
and  controlling  authority  in  the  eschatological  scheme  there  set 
forth.  By  putting  these  authorities  and  our  text  in  parallel 
columns  we  shall  make  this  close  connection  undeniable. 


Mark  xiii.  7-9%  24-25. 

1.  Wars. 

2.  International  strife. 

3.  Earthquakes. 

4.  Famines. 

5.  Persecutions. 

6.  (As  in  Matt.) 


Rev.  vi.  2-17,  vii.  1. 

Seal  1.  War. 

„  2.  International  strife. 

„  3.  Famine. 

,,  4.  Pestilence.  (Death  and 
Hades.) 

,,  5.  Persecutions. 

,,  6.  (vi.  12-vii.  3)  Earthquakes, 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  ensan¬ 
guining  of  the  moon,  falling 
of  the  stars,  men  calling  on 
the  rocks  to  fall  on  them, 
shaking  of  the  powers  of 
heaven,  four  destroying 
winds.1 

Even  a  cursory  comparison  of  these  lists  shows  that  they 
practically  present  the  same  material.2 

If  we  accept  the  Domitian  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  dependence  of  our  author  on  the 
tradition  represented  in  the  Gospels.  The  six  Seals  embrace 
the  seven  3  woes  of  Luke  by  combining  two  woes,  i.e.  the  third 

1  This  feature  may  have  its  parallel  in  Luke  xxi.  25,  where  the  nations  are 
said  to  be  distressed,  iv  airoplq.  tjxovs  daXaa-o-rjs  teal  traXov.  The  winds  in  our 
text,  vii.  1,  are  not  to  blow  upon  the  sea  till  the  final  judgment.  The  storm 
winds  of  Yahweh  are  a  well-known  eschatological  element  in  O.T. 

2  Other  signs  preluding  the  end  are  given  in  connection  with  the  predicted 
fall  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Mark  xiii.  I4sqq.  and  parallels,  Luke.  xxi.  20  sq.);  but 
since  Jerusalem  had  fallen  over  twenty  years  before,  our  author  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  these. 

8  A  scheme  of  seven  plagues  was  already  current  in  Jewish  literature  r  see 
Sir.  xl.  9;  Test.  Benj.  vii.  2;  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  v.  11.  Also  Lev. 
xxvi.  21,  “I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you  according  to  your 
sins.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Parsism  we  find  many  of  the  above  signs 
mentioned  as  precursors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  such  as  the  following  :  wars 


Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7>  9%  29. 

1.  Wars. 

2.  International  strife. 

3.  Famines. 

4.  Earthquakes. 

5.  Persecutions. 

6.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 

falling  of  the  stars  ;  shaking  of 
the  powers  of  heaven. 

Luke  xxi.  9-12%  25-26. 

1.  Wars. 

2.  International  strife. 

3.  Earthquakes. 

4.  Famines. 

5.  Pestilence. 

6.  Persecutions. 

7.  Signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 

men  fainting  for  fear  of  the 
things  coming  on  the  world ; 
shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven. 
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and  seventh,  under  the  sixth  Seal.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
in  Luke  on  the  one  hand  nor  in  Matthew  or  Mark  on  the  other 
can  we  find  the  full  list  of  woes  that  appears  in  Revelation.  In 
this  respect  they  are  complementary.  On  the  one  hand,  our  text 
agrees  with  Luke  rather  than  with  Mark  and  Matthew.  Thus 
while  pestilence,  the  fourth  plague  in  Revelation,  is  omitted  in 
the  first  and  second  Gospels,  it  is  found  in  the  third ;  and,  while 
the  predictions  in  Rev.  vi.  15-17  are  wanting  in  the  first  two, 
their  equivalent  is  found  in  Luke  xxi.  25.  This  shows  a  greater 
dependence  on  the  Lucan  form  of  the  narrative.  On  the  other 
hand,  whereas  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  falling 
of  the  stars  (Rev.  vi.  12-13)  are  only  referred  to  in  the  Lucan 
account  as  “  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,”  they  are  described 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  29  and  Mark  xiii.  24  in  almost  the  same  language 
as  in  our  text.  The  question  naturally  arises  therefore :  Did  our 
author  make  use  of  two  of  the  Gospels,  Luke  together  with 
Matthew  or  Mark  ;  or  did  he  use  the  docuinent  behind  the  Gospels 
— the  Little  Apocalypse,  the  existence  of  which  so  many  scholar 
have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  assume ;  or  thirdly,  was  he  simply 
dependent  on  oral  tradition  for  his  material?  The  first  and 
third  alternatives  are  possible,  but  less  likely  than  the  second. 
The  second  seems  highly  probable,  if  we  may  assume  the 
independent  existence  of  the  Little  Jewish-Christian  Apocalypse 
(  =  Mark  xiii.  7-8,  14-20,  24-27,  30-31,  and  parallels  in  Matthew 
and  Luke).  In  this  Little  Jewish  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Gospels,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  persecution 
of  the  faithful.  But  since  in  the  Psalms,  Daniel  and  later 
apocalyptic  literature  this  is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  to 
God,  it  cannot  have  been  wanting  in  the  original  form  of  the 
Little  Apocalypse.  If  such  an  Apocalypse  were  current,  it  is  but 
natural  to  assume  that  such  a  profound  master  of  this  literature 
as  our  author  would  be  acquainted  with  it.  However  this  may 
be,  the  conclusion  that  our  text  is  dependent  on  the  Gospel  accounts , 
or  rather  on  the  document  behind  them>  seems  irresistible.  The 
subject-matter,  then,  of  the  Seals  is  derived  from  a  pre-existing 
eschatological  scheme.  The  number  seven  in  such  a  connection 
is  known  to  tradition  (see  note  in  loci)  ;  but  independently  of  this 
fact  it  is  postulated  by  our  author’s  plan,  in  which  seven  plays  a 
predominant  role — Seven  Churches,  Seven  Bowls. 

The  dependence  of  our  author  on  a  pre-existing  eschatological 
scheme  is  further  shown  by  his  seeming  abandonment  of  it  in  two 

(Bahman — Yasht  ii.  24sqq.);  social  divisions  {op.  cit.  ii.  30);  earthquakes, 
famines,  and  pestilences  {op.  cit.  iii.  4) ;  falling  of  the  star  Gurzihar  on  the 
earth  {op.  cit.  ;  Bundahish  xxx.  18) ;  the  sun  losing  its  light  (ii.  31).  See 
Boklen,  Verwandtschaft  der  Jiidischchristlichen  mit  der  Parsischen  Eschato- 
logie,  p.  88  sqq. 
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particulars,  i.  Although  he  gives  a  new  character  to  the  seventh 
woe  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  last  woe  in  these  Gospels, 
he  is  careful  not  to  omit  the  subject-matter  of  this  last  woe,  and 
accordingly  embodies  it  under  the  sixth  Seal.  Thus  the  sixth 
Seal  embraces  the  two  Gospel  woes — earthquakes  and  signs  in 
the  powers  of  heaven.  Our  author  therefore  preferred  including 
these  two  woes  under  one  Seal  to  omitting  these  elements  of 
tradition.  2.  Our  author  has  changed  the  order  of  the  woes. 
He  has  relegated  the  “  earthquakes  ”  to  the  sixth  Seal,  whereas 
it  is  third  in  Mark  and  Luke  and  fourth  in  Matthew.  Two  valid 
reasons  for  this  change  can  be  given. 

1.  In  his  fresh  reproduction  of  the  traditional  material,  our 
author  personifies  four1  of  the  woes  under  forms  borrowed  from 
Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  1-8.  Now,  since  “earthquakes”  cannot  be  so 
personified,  they  are  relegated  to  the  sixth  Seal,  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  “pestilence.”  Thus  the  four  Riders  represent  war, 
international  strife,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

2.  But  there  is  another  and  weightier  reason.  The  more 
closely  the  vision  is  studied,  the  more  manifest  becomes  the 
dramatic  fulness  of  the  order  of  the  Seals,  and  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  evils  they  symbolize.  These  begin  with  social 
cataclysms  (Seals  1-4)  and  end  with  cosmic  (Seal  6).  Human 
society  is  overthrown  by  war,  revolutions,  famines,  and  pestilences 
(Seals  1-4),  which  rage  without  ceasing,  till  a  large  proportion  of 
the  number  of  the  martyrs  is  accomplished  (Seal  5).  Social 
catastrophes  are  followed  by  cosmic  in  the  sixth  Seal.  The 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  breaks,  the  heaven  is  rent  above,  sun 
and  moon  are  darkened  or  ensanguined,  and  the  stars  of  heaven 
fall.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  author,  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  transposing  “  earthquakes  ”  from  the  third  or  fourth  place  to 
the  sixth  is  obvious. 

Thus  the  subject-matter  of  the  Seals ,  which  is  derived  from  a 
pre-existing  eschatological  scheme ,  is  recast  under  new  forms . 

But,  further,  in  this  reproduction  of  the  first  five  woes  our 
author  so  recasts  them  as  to  give  three  or  possibly  all  of  them  a 
more  or  less  clear  historical  reference  to  contemporary  events . 
Thus  the  first  Rider  with  the  bow  refers  to  the  Parthian  empire 
that  was  to  overthrow  the  hated  Rome ;  the  second  may  have  a 
secondary  reference  to  Rome,  as  the  source  of  social  disorder 
and  destruction,  though  earlier  regarded  as  the  upholder  of  order 
and  peace ;  the  third  possibly  (?)  to  the  edict  of  Domitian,  and 
the  fifth  certainly  to  the  martyrdoms  under  Nero. 

But  these  references  are  due  to  our  author,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  eschatological  scheme.  Such  contemporary 

1  This  number  is  already  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  four  Living 
Creatures  who  severally  summon  the  lour  Riders. 
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historical  references  are,  however,  to  be  looked  for,  though 
primarily  the  subject-matter  is  traditional:  cf.  i  John  ii.  18. 

1.  KOL  €l8ov  OT€  T]^Ol|c»/  TO  &pVLOV  p'lOLV  €K  TOW  €1TT&  (T<f>p ayfow. 

The  loosing  of  the  Seals  is  a  symbolical  action.  The  visions  are 
not  read  out  from  the  Book,  but  the  contents  of  the  Book  are 
forthwith  translated  into  action  in  the  visions  of  the  Seer.  On 
Kal  *l8ov  see  note  on  iv.  i.  In  pu 'av  e*=“the  first  of,”  we  may 
have  a  Hebraism  =  \n  ;  but  there  is  the  possibility,  of  course 
as  Moulton,  Gram, .  i.  95  sq.,  contends,  that  els  came  in  Byzantine 
Greek  to  be  used  as  an  ordinal,  and  that  we  have  such  an 
instance  here.  The  partitive  use  of  Ik  is  frequent  in  the 
Apocalypse  :  cf.  Blass,  Gram .  p.  97.  But  the  fact  that  in  ptav 
iK  we  have  a  double  Hebraism,  and  that  it  occurs  in  a  book 
containing  so  many  Hebraisms,  is  in  favour  of  the  phrase  being 
taken  as  such.  We  might  compare  Ezek.  x.  14,  “the  face  of  the 
first  ”  =  to  irpovuTTov  tov  ivos  =  intfn  ^a,  where  four  are  mentioned : 
Job  xlii.  14.  But  the  phrase  may  simply  mean  “one  of.”  The 
occurrence  of  the  ordinals,  however,  in  v.  3,  5,  7,  appears  to  be 
against  this. 

Kal  rjKOuaa  l^os  ck  tw^  Tcacrdpwy  Jcuw*'  Xc'yorros  <J>g>^  |3pom)s 
"Epxou.  On  evos  ck=“  the  first  of,”  see  preceding  note.  The 
four  Cherubim  in  succession  summon  the  four  Riders.  This  is 
the  most  natural  interpretation,  as  J.  Weiss,  59,  Bousset2,  264, 
Wellhausen,  10,  and  Holtzmann3,  444,  have  recognized.  Others 
have  taken  the  words  as  addressed  to  the  Seer ;  but  elsewhere 
xvii.  1,  xxi.  9,  where  the  Seer  is  summoned,  8tvpo  is  used. 
Moreover,  as  J.  Weiss  observes,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Zpxov 
should  be  addressed  four  times  to  the  Seer.  Others — Alford 
and  Swete — again  suppose  it  to  be  addressed  to  Christ,  and  cite 
as  parallels  xxii.  17,  20. 

d>s  Nearly  all  the  textual  evidence  is  against  reading 

(f)(jjvrjf  which  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  intelligible  text  we  must 
read. 

But  dw  rj  is  susceptible  of  explanation.  The  writer  may 
have  had  ^ipD  in  his  mind  and  rendered  this  as  d>s  whereas 
idiomatically  it  =  d>5  <£wGj,  the  a  being  suppressed  after  3.  Cf. 
Isa.  v.  17,  ix.  3. 

2.  Kal  ctSoi/  Kal  l8ou  urn-os  Xcukos.  On  the  apocalyptic  phrase 
Kal  eiSov  Kal  l8ov,  which  recurs  in  vi.  5,  8,  xiv.  1,  14,  xix.  11,  see 
note  on  iv.  1. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  first  four  Seals  appears,  as  we  have 
seen  (see  p.  157  sqq.),  derived  from  the  woes  mentioned  in  (the 
Jewish-Christian  Apocalypse)  Mark  xiii.  7  sqq. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  6 
sqq. ;  Luke  xxi.  9  sqq.,  i.e.  war,  international  or  civil  strife,  famine, 
pestilence  (i.e.  death). 

The  form  of  the  Vision  in  vi.  2-8  is  based  on  the  vision  of 
vol.  1. — 11 
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the  four  sets  of  horses  and  chariots  in  Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  1-8 — so  far 
as  regards  the  four  horses  and  their  colours.  But  the  functions 
and  character  of  the  O.T.  figures  are  transformed,  and  the 
messengers  of  God  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven  are 
changed  into  agents  of  destruction. 

Next  as  regards  the  different  colours,  these  are  chosen  from 
Zechariah  to  suit  the  woes  they  symbolize.  Thus  red  naturally 
corresponds  to  the  sword,  black  to  famine,  and  pale  yellow  to 
death,  being  a  corpse-like  colour.  The  white  remains,  and  this 
naturally  belongs  to  the  horse  on  which  triumphant  war  is  seated. 
Thus  Xerxes  rode  on  white  Nisaean  horses  (Herod,  vii.  40; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll  i.  30),  and  Mardonius,  one  of  his  chief  gene¬ 
rals,  rode  on  a  white  horse  (Herod,  ix.  63).  White  was  the  colour 
of  victory:  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  537,  “Quattuor  hie,  primum  omen, 
equos  in  gramine  vidi  Tondentes  campum  late  candore  nivali.” 
Here  Servius  notes:  “candore  nivali.  Hoc  ad  victoriae  omen 
pertinet.”  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  H.R.  xliii.  14  (quoted  by 
Swete),  the  four  horses  which  drew  the  car  in  Julius  Caesar’s  tri¬ 
umph  were  white :  rot  IttivCkhl  ra  7rpoe\f/rj(f>Lcr/Ji€va  kiri  re  \€vku)v  imruiv. 

Our  author  was  at  liberty  to  arrange  the  colours  in  any  order 
that  suited  his  purpose ;  for  in  Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2-7,  they  are  given 
three  times,  and  in  each  in  a  different  order :  i.  8,  red,  sorrel  (or 
reddish-yellow),  white  (defective);  vi.  2,  3,  red,  black,  white, 
speckled;  vi.  7,  8,  black,  white,  speckled,  red.1 

1  The  passages  in  Zechariah  call  for  treatment  since  they  are  manifestly 
corrupt.  Zech.  i.  8,  D'aaS’i  D'pi#  D’Dix  ;  LXX,  Trvppoi  Kai  [ \papoi  /cat]  ttoikIXoi 
ical  \€vkoI.  Here  it  is  admitted  that  the  text  is  defective  and  omits  onney. 
which  is  found  in  vi.  2,  6.  The  LXX  gives,  it  is  true,  four  colours,  but  \J/apoi 
and  ttoikLXoi  appear  to  be  duplicate  renderings  ;  for,  according  to  Hesychius, 
they  have  the  same  meaning.  So  also  Eustathius  on  the  Iliad ,  xvii.  ad  fin., 
\papb$  lttttos  6  Kara  t6v  \J/dpa  ttoikLXos.  Next,  in  vi.  2,  3  we  have  D’DiN 
d’sdn  D'*nn  .  .  .  enn*?  .  .  .  onnsr  .  .  .,  LXX  Trvppoi  .  .  .  plXaves  .  .  .  XevKoi 
.  .  .  ttoikIXoi  [ xf/apol ].  Here  also  it  is  admitted  that  the  text  is  corrupt. 
O’xdx  —  ii  strong,”  cannot  denote  a  colour.  It  has  possibly  been  inserted  here 
from  vi.  7.  By  its  omission  we  have  the  needed  four  colours.  Finally,  in 
vi.  6,  7  we  have  D'SDxn  .  .  .  d’toi  .  .  .  o'jnSn  .  .  .  nnr^ri ;  LXX,  ol  jjlIX apes 
.  .  .  oi  XevKoi  .  .  .  ol  7 roiKtXoi  .  .  .  ol  yf/apot  (but  Aquila  has  ol  irvppol). 
Here  D'sdk  is  rightly  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  D'an$  =  “  red,”  a  reading 
which  is  attested  by  the  Peshitto  and  Aquila.  The  text  is  thus  restored  so 
far  as  the  colours  go,  but  there  are  evidently  two  lacunae  in  vi.  6,  7  ;  for 
since  the  four  bodies  of  horses  represent  the  four  winds,  vi.  5,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  to  which  they  go  as  God’s  messengers  should  be 
mentioned,  whereas  only  the  north  and  the  south  are.  In  the  next  place, 
while  the  black  horses  rightly  go  towards  the  north,  the  red  should  go  to  the 
south  and  not  the  spotted,  the  white  to  the  east,  and  the  yellow  (“  spotted  ” 
in  text)  to  the  west ;  for  the  four  colours  of  the  horses  are  said  to  symbolize 
the  four  quarters  (Zimmern,  K.A.T.*  339,  616,  633  ;  Marti  on  Zech.  i  81 
We  can  now  reconstruct  Zech.  vi.  6,  7,  pss  px  *?x  O’x*'  onmrn  o’did:i 

jD'nn  px  Sk  O'x^  d’d-nhi  <  anyn  px  Sx  >  o’xv  omani  oipn  px  bn 
Here  I  have  with  previous  scholars  emended  the  unintelligible  D.v*inx  into 
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kcu  6  KaOqjAcyos  eTT*  auToy  To£oy,  Kal  eSo0r)  auTw  arTe<f>at'Os, 
Kal  ££rj\0€i/  nKwif  Kal  Im  ^tK^crT].  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  rider  here  symbolizes  war  in  the  first  instance ;  for  this 
is  the  first  woe  in  the  source  from  which  the  woes  in  the  Seals 
are  derived  (see  pp.  157-9);  but  owing  to  the  rider  carrying  a 
bow 1  and  riding  on  a  white  horse,  we  can  hardly  evade  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  secondary  reference  to  the  Parthian  empire  is  here 
designed  as  representing  triumphant  war.  The  great  victory  of 
Vologases  in  62  over  the  Romans  gave  birth  to  the  idea  that 
Rome  would  be  finally  overthrown  by  an  Oriental  power.  This 
idea  recurs  later  in  our  author  (see  xvii.  16).  The  very  form  of 
the  words  favours  this  view.  igrjXOw  vikwv  would  refer  to  past 
achievements  of  this  empire,  and  Tva  viKrj<rr)  to  its  ultimate 
conquest  of  the  west.  The  gift  of  the  trre^avos  is  equivalent  to 
a  promise  of  victory.  Furthermore,  as  regards  the  <rrc<£avos, 
which,  as  a  symbol  of  victory,  was  given  to  him,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  though  the  fact  probably  does  not  concern  our  text, 
that  Seleucus,  the  Parthian  king,  who  founded  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  was  named  NtKarwp.  The  Parthian  leaders,  according  to 
Wetstein,  rode  white  horses  in  battle. 

Other  interpretations  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  text  points  first  and  solely  to  the  Parthian  empire : 
so  Holtzmann,  Schmidt,  11 ;  Ramsay,  58;  Swete,  Bousset. 

2.  Volter  in  his  different  works,  and  Erbes,  37  sqq.,  interpret 
the  first  Rider  of  Vologases.  This  is  a  less  defensible  view  than  1. 

3.  Spitta,  290,  interprets  the  text  of  Rome;  but  this  view  is 
generally  rejected. 

□ipn  pN,  and  changed  into  D'ns'  three  times  (with  Wellhausen).  Next  I 
have  restored  the  lost  myn  p»  “to  the  west  country,”  and  finally  I  have 
transposed  Q'ns'  d'din-t  before  p'nn  px  *?x  from  the  beginning  of  7,  where 
they  are  meaningless.  Thus  we  have,  “The  black  horses  go  forth  to  the 
north  country,  and  the  white  go  forth  to  the  east  country,  and  the  spotted  go 
forth  to  the  west  country,  and  the  red  go  forth  to  the  south  country.”  All 
appears  right  here  except  the  word  o'T|3,  vi.  2,  8=  “spotted.”  In  i.  8 
“  sorrel,”  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  appears  in  its  stead. 
Since  in  i.  8  red  is  already  mentioned,  we  should  take  this  word  with 
Bochart,  Hierozoicon ,  i.  50,  as  meaning  “yellow.”  Thus  the  “ yellow ” 
horses  go  to  the  quarter  of  which  yellow  is  the  symbol.  This  may  be  the 
source  of  the  word  x^wp<5s,  “  pale  ”  or  “  pale  yellow,”  in  our  text,  vi.  8.  As 
regards  oma  I  see  no  way  of  explaining  it  from  an  archaeological  standpoint, 
nor  of  reconciling  it  with  the  apparently  right  word  irpw  in  Zech.  i.  8. 
Here  again  our  author  does  not  follow  the  LXX.  The  above  four  colours 
are  said  to  be  connected  with  the  planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and 
Saturn.  But  among  the  Babylonians  white  has  never  been  discovered  to  be 
the  colour  of  Jupiter  or  of  the  other  three.  The  speculations  of  Jeremias 
( Babylonisches  im  N.  T.  24  sq.,  and  in  Das  A .  T.  i?n  Licht  des  alten  Orients ) 
on  this  question  are  often  merely  fantastic.  See  Miiller,  “Die  Apokal. 
Reiter,”  Z. N.  T.  W.,  1907,  290-316. 

1  See  Herod,  v.  49,  vii.  61  ;  Ovid,  Trist.  ii.  227  ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxii.  8  ;  and  Wetstein  in  loc . 
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4.  A  great  number  of  interpreters — Victorinus,  Primasius, 
Bede,  Bullinger,  Paraeus,  Grotius,  Vitringa,  Diisterdieck,  B.  Weiss, 
445,  have  identified  the  first  horseman  with  the  Rider  on  the 
white  horse  in  xix.  1 1  sqq.,  i.e.  the  Messiah.  But  the  Messiah 
cannot  appear  before  the  Messianic  woes ;  nor  can  he  be  at  once 
the  Lamb  who  opens  the  Seals,  and  the  Rider  who  appears  in 
consequence  of  such  opening.  Moreover,  the  details  are  distinct. 
The  former  carries  a  to£ov,  the  latter  a  po^aia ;  the  former  wears 
a  c TTicfxLvosj  the  latter  StaS^ara  ttoW a.  Not  a  bow,  but  the 
sword  of  the  word  belongs  to  Christ.  In  fact  the  two  Riders  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  white  horse. 

5.  Hilgenfeld  (Z.  W.T. ,  1890,  p.  425),  Zahn,  ii.  592,  Alford, 
Kiibel  take  this  horseman  to  represent  the  victorious  course  of 
the  Gospel.  J.  Weiss,  59  sqq.,  accepts  this  interpretation,  and 
maintains  that  it  receives  support  from  the  Parousia  discourses  of 
Christ.  For  although  Mark  xiii.  9  treats  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  woes,  yet  according  to  xiii.  10  the  Gospel  must  first  be 
made  known  to  all  nations.  The  woes,  therefore,  in  both 
passages  begin  when  the  victory  of  the  Gospel  is  decided. 
Despite  all  tribulations,  the  victory  is  once  and  for  all  assured. 
This  view  with  modifications  was  earlier  put  forward  by  Andreas, 
Arethas,  Lyra,  and  Ribeira: 

Over  against  explanations  4  and  5,  it  is  to  be  maintained 
that  there  is  an  essential  likeness  among  the  Riders  :  they  clearly 
belong  together,  and  represent  the  apxrj  wStvuv  (Mark  xiii.  8). 
All  four  have  to  deal  with  judgments — “the  beating  down  of 
earthly  powers,  breaking  up  of  earthly  peace,  the  exhausting  of 
earthly  wealth,  the  destruction  of  earthly  life”  (Alford).  The 
first  horseman  like  the  rest,  therefore,  is  to  be  interpreted  of  woe 
— denoting  first  of  all  war,  as  it  did  in  its  immediate  source,  and 
in  a  secondary  aspect  through  its  fresh  remoulding  by  our  author, 
the  Parthian  empire. 

3.  ical  ot€  a<J>payt8a  ttjk  SeuTepay,  Tjicouija  tou 

BcuTcpou  £wou  Xcyorros  *Epx<>u.  4.  teat  aXXos  ittttos  iruppos, 

teal  tw  Ka0T)|j.€Va>  eir*  f  auTor  f  c&60t)  [auTw]  XaPeu'  rfjy  €tp^mr]t'[eK]  tt)s 
yfjs  teal  Xva  dXX^Xous  cr$a£ou<nv,  teal  €&o0T]  auTw  p,dxatpa  peydXr). 
This  second  horseman  is  a  symbol  of  international  and  civil 
strife.  The  immediate  source  of  our  author  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  document  behind  the  Gospel  accounts,  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ;  Mark 
xiii.  8;  Luke  xxi.  10  (see  pp.  157-9).  But  there  are  other  refer¬ 
ences  to  such  civil  strife  as  preluding  the  Parousia  in  Jewish 
literature:  cf.  Jub.  xxiii.  19;  1  Enoch  ivi.  7;  4  Ezra  v.  9,  vi.  24, 
xiii.  31 ;  2  Bar.  xlviii.  32,  lxx.  3,  6.  The  expectation  that  civil 
strife  would  herald  the  end  of  the  world  is  found  also  in 
Babylonian  literature.  See  Zimmern,  K.A.  T.3  393.  Since  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  a  stereotyped  prediction,  which  exhibits  no 
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new  elements  pointing  to  historical  events,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  enumerate  the  various  historical  interpretations  that  have  been 
advanced. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  Seal  the  Rider  is  furnished  with  a 
bow  (which  gives  the  Seal  an  historical  reference),  so  here  the 
second  Rider  is  provided  with  a  sword.  This  symbol,  however, 
belongs  to  eschatological  tradition.  This  sword  is  mentioned  in 
this  eschatological  sense  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  xxxiv.  5,  xlvi.  10,  xlvii.  6; 
Ezek.  xxi.  3  sqq.,  where  it  is  wielded  by  Yahweh  Himself.  In 
the  next  stage  of  development  it  is  committed  to  Israel  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  own  and  God’s  enemies.  The  very 
words  iSoOy  .  .  .  fxdxaipa  fxeydXrj  are  found  in  1  Enoch  xc.  19, 
“  A  great  swrord  was  given  to  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  proceeded 
against  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  slay  them.”  This  sword  is 
again  mentioned  in  xci.  12,  xc.  34.  The  object  with  which  it  is 
given  in  Enoch  is  that  the  faithful  Israelites  may  therewith 
destroy  their  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  God. 

In  the  third  stage  of  development  it  is  given  to  the  enemies 
of  God  that  they  may  destroy  one  another  with  it.  This  stage 
is  found  in  1  Enoch  lxxxviii.  2,  where  Gabriel  causes  the  giant 
offspring  of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  daughters  of  men  to  destroy 
each  other  by  giving  them  a  sword.  “  And  one  of  them  drew 
a  sword  and  gave  it  to  those  elephants  and  camels  and  asses : 
then  they  began  to  smite  each  other,  and  the  whole  earth  quaked 
because  of  them.”  The  command  to  do  so  is  given  in  apoca¬ 
lyptic  language  in  x.  9,  “Proceed  against  the  bastards  .  .  .  and 
destroy  the  children  of  fornication,  and  the  children  of  the 
watchers  . . .  send  them  one  against  another  that  they  may  destroy 
each  other  in  battle.”  In  our  text,  as  also  in  Matt.  x.  34,  /xrj 
vojuLorrjTe  otl  rjXOov  fiaXeiv  elprjvrjv  hri  ttjv  yrjv*  ovk  rjXOov  fiaXdiv 
iip’rp'rp/  dXXo.  /xd^atpav  (cf.  Luke  xii.  51),  the  symbol  has  the 
same  eschatological  force.  Our  text,  Xapeiv  ttjv  dprjvrjv  [Ik] 

.  .  .  IhoO-q  avra}  pLa^a-ipa,  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord  just  cited.  The  Massoretic  text  of  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  21  seems  to  attest  the  same  idea,  but  it  is  corrupt,  and 
the  text  of  the  LXX  (B)  is  to  be  followed  here  (see  Marti  in 
loc.). 

Holtzmann  and  Moffatt  have  taken  the  “  sword  ”  as  symbol¬ 
izing  Rome,  just  as  the  “  bow  ”  symbolizes  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  holds  that  the  two  world  empires  are  here  designated.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  “bow”  is  characteristic  of  the  first  Rider; 
but  the  sword  is  not  characteristic  of  this  Rider,  but  is  given  to 
him,  just  as  the  “crown”  is  given  to  the  first  Rider.  As  the 
“  crown  ”  is  given  to  foreshow  conquest,  the  sword  is  given  to 
bring  about  civil  and  international  strife.  There  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  remote  reference  to  Rome  as  the  destroyer  of  order 
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and  life  as  opposed  to  the  role  it  was  conceived  to  play  by 
St.  Paul. 

XaPcu'  Trjy  cip^OT]?  [ck]  tt)s  yrjs.  The  object  of  this  woe  is  to 
take  away  the  false  peace  of  the  earth.  Contrast  John  xiv.  27. 
Thus  it  seems  best  here  to  follow  A  and  some  cursives  in 
omitting  ck.  Cf.  the  kindred  phrase  “children  of  earth,” 
1  Enoch  c.  6,  cii.  3,  over  against  “children  of  heaven,”  ci.  1. 

For  iva  with  the  fut.  Ind.  see  Robertson,  Gram .  998  sq. 

5.  tea!  ot€  ttj^  a<}>payiSa  ttjv  TpiTtji',  rjKouaa  tou  TpiTou 

£ojou  Xcyo^Tos  *Epxou.  Kal  Kal  L8ou  ittitos  pcXas,  Kai  6  icaOi]- 

in  auTov  exw^  £uydy  iv  tt]  x€lPl  gutou.  Famine  is  here 
symbolized  by  the  black  horse,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  16 1). 
For  the  more  detailed  explanation  see  next  verse.  The  fyyos  is 
literally  the  beam  of  the  balance  from  which  the  scales  are 
suspended.  That  bread  is  sold  by  weight  is  a  token  of  scarcity. 
Cf.  Ezek.  iv.  16,  <f>ayovrai  aprov  iv  o-raOp.lv  Kat  iv  evScta,  and  Lev. 
xxvi.  26,  a7roSdjcrovcrt  rovs  aprovs  vpcvv  iv  o’raOpw  Kal  <f>ay€cr6e  Kal 
ov  py  ipnXyo-Oyrc. 

6.  Kat  tjKOuaa  a>s  (Jhji'tjv  iv  jxi<xu>  twv  Teacrdpuy  X£youcrav 

XoinJ  atTou  Sijyapiou,  Kal  Tpcts  x°^tK€S  KpiOwy  Sr^apiou*  Kal  to 
IXatoK  Kal  to^  olvov  |xrj  aSiKrjo-rjs.  On  the  peculiar  use  of  d>s  here 
see  note  on  p.  33  sq.  We  have  the  same  use  on  xix.  1,  6. 
The  voice,  as  Bousset  suggests,  may  be  that  of  the  Lamb. 

The  voice  states  a  coming  price  of  the  wheat  and  barley — 
almost  a  famine  price ;  for  a  x°^VL^  of  wheat — about  two  pints — 
constituted  the  daily  consumption  of  a  man.  So  Herodotus 
assumes  in  estimating  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  Xerxes’ 
army:  vii.  187,  evpto-K<v  yap  o-vpfiaXXopevos  d  golviKa  nvpwv 
€Ka<TTosTr)s  ypipys  iXapfiavs  Kal  pySiv  nXiov.  Thucydides,  iv.  1 6, 
mentions  as  the  allowance  made  for  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria 

- (TITOV  .  .  .  Svo  gOLVlKaS  €KaCTT(i>  *AtTIK(IS  aX^LTiOV  Kal  Svo  KOTvXaS 

olvov  Kal  Kpias ,  OepanovTi  Si  tovtojv  ypio-ia.  The  quantity  here 
stated  was  the  ordinary  allowance  made  at  the  Spartan  mess,  the 
allowance  both  of  grain  and  wine  being  double  of  that  which  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary.  Similarly  in  Athenaeus,  iii.  20,  t^v  Se 
XoiWa  rjpLepoTpo<l>L$ay  and  Diog.  Laert.  Pythag, .  viii.  18,  and 
Suidas  under  Pythagoras :  y  yap  xolvl$  ypepya to$  rpo^rj.  For 
other  references  see  Wetstein. 

The  denarius,  which  was  worth  about  9^d.  (see  Hastings’ 
D.B.  i  427),  was  the  ordinary  daily  wage  (cf.  Matt.  xx.  2  sqq.). 
The  following  passages  from  Cicero  are  instructive.  Cicero, 
Verr.  iii.  81,  “Idque  frumentum  Senatus  ita  aestimasset,  quater- 
nis  H.S.  tritici  modium,  binis,  hordei.  .  .  .  Cum  in  Sicilia  H.S. 
binis  tritici  modius  esset .  .  .  summum  H.S.  ternis  .  .  .  turn  iste 
pro  tritici  modiis  singulis  ternos  ab  aratoribus  denarios  exegit.  84, 
Cum  esset  H.S.  binis  aut  etiam  ternis  .  .  .  duodenos  sestertios 
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exegisti.”  Here  wheat  appears  to  have  been  twice  the  price  of 
barley  in  Sicily ;  whereas  it  was  three  times  in  our  text.  In  the 
next  place  the  modius  of  wheat  cost  2  or  3  sesterces,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  Senate  4.  Now,  since  a  modius 
contains  8  choenices,  and  a  denarius  —  four  sesterces,  it  follows 
that  the  price  in  our  text  was  16  times  the  lowest  price  of 
wheat  in  Sicily,  iof  times  the  highest,  and  8  times  the  estimate 
made  by  the  Senate. 

Thus  at  the  time  designed  in  our  text  a  denarius — a  man’s 
daily  wage — could  purchase  only  two  pints  of  wheat — a  quantity 
sufficient  merely  for  his  own  immediate  needs,  whereas  at  other 
times  its  purchasing  power  was  8,  12,  or  16  times  as  great,  if  we 
may  use  the  data  supplied  by  Cicero.  But  since  the  workman 
would  not  buy  wheat  but  barley,  he  could  earn  enough  to 
procure  something  for  his  family  as  well,  though  the  supply 
was  inadequate  and  deaths  occurred  through  starvation  (see  8). 
The  text,  then,  speaks  of  a  time  of  very  great  dearth,  but  not  of 
absolute  famine,  that  was  coming  upon  the  world.  It  is  the  \tfwt 
predicted  in  Mark  xiii.  8 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

But  the  words  that  follow,  to  eXaiov  Kal  tov  olvov  dSt/oJo-^s, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  precedes,  may  point  to  a 
special  time  when  the  necessaries  of  life  were  scarce  and  its 
superfluities  abundant. 

According  to  Erbes,  40,  the  more  moderate  the  scarcity  is 
represented,  the  more  manifestly  it  belongs  not  to  the  region  of 
fancy  but  to  history,  and  in  his  opinion  to  the  year  62  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9.  2) ;  whilst  Volter  in  his  various  works 
assigns  this  event  to  the  latter  half  of  Nero’s  reign  (Suet.  Nero , 
45  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  18).  But  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  has 
recently  been  advanced  by  Harnack  (TIZ.Z.,  1902,  col.  591  sq.) 
in  a  short  notice  on  S.  Reinach’s  “La  mevente  des  vins  sous  le 
haut-empire  romam,”  Rev.  Acheol .,  ser.  iii.  t.  xxxix.,  1901,  pp.  350- 
374.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  cereals  and  the  superabundance  of 
wine,  Domitian  issued  an  edict  (Suet.  Dom.  7  :  cf.  Euseb.  Chron.f 
on  92  a.d.)  that  no  fresh  vineyards  should  be  planted  in  Italy, 
and  that  half  the  vineyards  in  the  provinces  should  be  cut  down. 
But,  as  Suetonius  observes,  Domitian  did  not  persevere  in 
this  matter ;  for  the  edict  set  the  Asiatic  cities  in  an  uproar, 
and  owing  to  their  agitation  they  ' prevailed  on  Domitian  not 
only  to  withdraw  his  edict,  but  to  impose  a  punishment  on 
those  who  allowed  their  old  vineyards  to  go  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  (cf.  tov  otvov  fxrj  a8iK7)<Tr}<;  of  our  text).1  Our  author 
from  his  ascetic  standpoint  had  sympathized  with  Domitian’s 
decree,  which  according  to  its  own  claims  was  directed  against 

1  Our  author,  according  to  Harnack,  added  the  oil  of  his  own  initiative,  or 
else  found  it  in  a  decree  unknown  to  us. 
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luxury,  and  was  accordingly  the  more  indignant  when  it  was 
recalled.  Accordingly,  he  predicts  an  evil  time,  when  men  will 
have  oil  and  wine 1  in  abundance,  but  suffer  from  lack  of  bread. 
In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  added  that  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  therein  implied  would  agree  with  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius.  This  explanation  is  accepted  by 
Bousset  and  Swete,  but  is  treated  as  doubtful  by  Holtzmann 
and  rejected  by  Wellhausen. 

y  Though  Wellhausen  suggests  no  alternative  explanation,  he  is 
right,  I  think,  in  rejecting  the  last  mentioned.  At  all  events  the 
decree  of  Domitian,  if  here  operative  at  all,  was  not  the  cause, 
*  but  only  the  occasion  of  the  statement  in  our  text.  The  scarcity 
of  bread  and  the  plentifulness  of  the  vintage  in  the  last  days  was 
an  old  Jewish  expectation.  Thus  we  have  in  Sotah,  4915,  “  In  the 
times  when  the  Messiah  is  at  hand  shamelessness  will  increase, 
and  there  will  be  a  dearth  :  the  vine  will  yield  its  fruit,  but  wine 
will  be  dear  (“ipVO  p\Ti  iTnD  [nn  JDJn  frorp  "ipn) ;  the  empire  of  the 
world  will  become  minaean  :  there  will  be  no  discipline  .  .  .  the 
son  will  despise  the  father,  the  daughter  resist  the  mother,  the 
daughter-in-law  the  mother-in-law :  a  man’s  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  own  household  (wk  nniora  n*o  ne&o  nop  m  nx  fcaae  p 
irP3  HWN  The  last  clauses  here  may  have  been  in  the  mind 

of  our  Lord  when  He  uttered  Matt.  x.  35  sq.  (  =  Luke  xii.  53), 
while  the  opening  words  may  explain  our  text.  Rabbi  Nehe- 
miah  (in  Hadrian’s  time)  quotes  the  first  part  of  the  above,  and 
R.  Nehorai  and  R.  Judah,  his  contemporaries,  other  portions  of 
it  in  Sanh.  cy\  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  in  an  old 
v  apocalypse.  This  apocalypse  states  that  there  will  be  a  general 
dearth,  but  not  of  the  vintage,  though,  owing  to  the  disorder,  wine 
would  be  dear.  Domitian’s  edict  may  have  occasioned  the 
mention  of  this  old  eschatological  expectation. 

7.  Kal  ot€  rjyotlei'  Trjv  a^paytSa  tt)v  T€T<xpTT)v,  YjKOuaa  <J>wi'y)v  tou 
T€T<ipTOU  Jwou  Xeyorros  *Epxou.  8.  Kal  cTBoy,  Kal  ISou  tinros  x^wpoS- 
The  fourth  horse  is  described  as  “pale  yellow,” 

“pallid,”  or  “pale.”  This  appears  to  be  an  independent  render¬ 
ing  by  our  author  of  D'jjni?  in  Zech.  i.  8  (see  note  on  p.  162). 
The  LXX  has  here  7toiki'Aos .  Now  7roi/a'Ao$  evidently  pre¬ 
supposes  as  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  7,  and  not  D'plt^.  But  as  we 

have  seen  in  the  note  referred  to,  we  require  in  Zechariah  a  word 
signifying  “  yellow  ”  or  “  pale  yellow.”  Bochart  (. Hieronzoicon , 
i.  50)  gives  good  grounds  for  assuming  this  to  be  the  meaning  of 
phfe>,  and  holds  that  phi?  and  pv  were  related  colours,  since 
in  Lev.  xi.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  17,  the  same  bird  is  called  KpIpT*  in 

1  In  Jub.  xxiii.  18  the  first  Messianic  woe  is  given  thus  :  “There  shall  be 
no  seed  of  the  vine  and  no  oil.” 
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Onkelos  and  in  Ps.  Jon.  The  Nisaean  horses  were  some¬ 

what  of  this  colour,  as  Phavorinus  attests  :  Nto-ato?  I mros  6  icm 
£av0os‘  rj  yap  NtVa  7rao-as  Tas  i7nrovs  £av$as  (see  Bochart,  loc* 
cit.).  Now  Aristotle  (Meteor,  3,  4,  5)  defines  £a^0osas  the  colour 
in  the  rainbow  between  red  and  green.  “  Pale  yellow  ”  then  is 
the  meaning  required  by  our  text  and  most  probably  by  that  of 
Zech.  i.  8.  Possibly  our  author  found  a  form  D'pT  or  D'pnpT 
instead  of  pib*  in  Zech.  i.  8 ;  for  1S  the  most  frequent 

rendering  of  this  word  in  the  LXX.  JipT  means  “paleness,” 
“  lividness.” 

8b.  6  KaGijjAeyos  auTOu  ovopa  auTw  6  OamTOs1 

[ica!  6  aSrjs  tjko\ou0€i  jjlct*  cujtou] 
ical  eSoOrj  auTw  e£ou(na  em  to  TeTapToy  Ti]S  ytjs, 
[diroKTetmi  iv  pop,<j>aia  Kal  kv  Xipw 
Kal  kv  OamTU)  Kal  uiro  t&v  Grjpiwi/  Trjs  yfjs]. 

Either  the  above  text  is  corrupt  or  the  writer  confused  beyond 
all  precedent.  I  have  come  to  the  former  conclusion,  the 
grounds  for  which  are  given  below.  The  Rider  symbolizes  “  the 
pestilence”  (d  0dvaTos).  And  the  original  text  is  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  as  follows  :  “  He  that  sat  upon  him  was  named  Pestilence, 
and  there  was  given  to  him  authority  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth.” 

Let  us  now  study  the  text  as  it  stands.  First  of  all,  Death  and 
Hades  are  personified  as  in  i.  18,  xx.  13,  14.  But  how  are  we 
to  conceive  them  in  the  present  passage  ?  There  is  only  one 
horse  and  there  are  two  figures.  From  the  analogy  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Seals  we  expect  here  only  one  figure.  Hence  J.  Weiss, 
59,  thinks  that  Hades  is  here  “suspiciously”  thrust  into  the 
corner  and  granted  only  a  shadowy  existence,  since  he  scarcely 
appears  to  be  aught  else  than  a  double  of  Death.  This  writer 
then  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  0dvaTos  here  was  in  the  original 
conception  a  personification  of  pestilence  (  =  and  that  Hades 
then  represented  Death  in  a  general  sense,  whose  function  was  to 
gather  the  victims  of  the  preceding  plagues.  Originally,  there¬ 
fore,  the  four  were  War,  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  Hades,  and  not 
as  in  our  text.  These  four  became  in  our  author's  hands  five, 
when  he  prefixed  the  first  Rider,  who,  according  to  J.  Weiss, 
symbolizes  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Death  and  Hades  were 
then  of  necessity  represented  as  one.  This  theory  is  attractive, 
but  the  evidence,  as  I  have  sought  to  show  (p.  157  sqq.),  is  in  favour 
of  the  vision  of  the  Seals  being  based  on  the  material  given  in 
Mark  xiii.,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Luke  xxi.,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
explain  the  first  six  Seals.  Besides,  we  cannot  accept  this 

1  The  irregular  construction  here  is  due  to  a  Hebraism  (cf.  ix.  11).  The 
line = toe?  nio  rVy  aahn. 
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scholar’s  explanation  of  the  first  Seal  (see  p.  163).  How  then 
are  we  to  recover  the  original  text  ?  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
details. 

1.  There  is  only  one  horse  mentioned  under  the  fourth  Seal : 
there  could  not  be  two;  for  there  are  only  four  horses  altogether 
presupposed.  Hades  then  cannot  be  riding  a  separate  horse,  as 
there  is  only  one  horse;  nor  can  he  be  riding  on  the  same  horse 
as  Death,  for  then  we  should  expect  ol  KaOrj^voi  and  not  6 
Ka6r)fX€vo$.  Hence  the  clause  kcu  6  aS?7s  .  .  .  axrrov  introduces 
confusion  of  thought  and  diction,  and  looks  like  an  intrusion. 

2.  We  should  expect  Aot/xos  here,  as  in  Luke  xxi.  11.  But 

OavcLTos  can  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  it  frequently  appears  in 
the  LXX  as  a  translation  of  "in.  In  Sir.  xxxix.  29  we  have  the 
combination  ;  LXX,  Ai/ao?  kcu  Oolvcltos :  Vulg.  “fames 

et  mors  ” ;  and  also  in  Pss.  Sol.  xiii.  2,  A ljjlov  kcu  Oavarov .  But  the 
fact  that  Oavaros  and  not  Aoi/aos  is  used  is  instructive.  It  forms 
an  additional  argument  that  our  author  is  using  not  our  Canonical 
Gospels,  but  the  document  behind  Mark  xiii.,  Matt,  xxiv.,  Luke 
xxi. ;  for  the  word  in  this  Aramaic  document  would  be  Nrrio  ; 1 
for  this  is  the  rendering  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  of  131  in 
Ex.  ix.  15;  Num.  xiv.  12;  Targ.  Jon.  of  Jer.  xiv.  12,  xxi.  6,  7,  9, 
xxiv.  10,  xxix.  17,  18,  xliv.  13  ;  Ezek.  v.  12,  17,  xiv.  21,  xxxiii.  27, 
etc.  Now  KniE  can  mean  either  “  death  ”  or  “pestilence.”  Luke 
rendered  it  by  the  unmistakable  word  Aoi/ao$  in  xxi.  1 1,  but  our 
author  by  tfavaros,  which  might  mean  either  “  death  ”  or 
“  pestilence.”  But  to  return.  We  expect,  as  we  saw  in  1,  a  single 
Rider :  in  the  next  place  we  expect  him  to  be  named  “  the 
pestilence,”  as  in  the  source  used  by  our  author.  And  this,  in  fact, 
Oavaros  could  mean,  and  not  only  the  source,  but  the  context 
requires  such  a  meaning  ;  for  such  a  plague  as  “the  pestilence” 
would  be  in  keeping  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows ;  for 
all  these  refer  to  plagues  or  evils  which  bring  about  death,  but 
are  not  synonymous  with  death.  Death  conceived  generally, 
according  to  the  traditional  text,  as  the  lord  of  all  kinds  of 
destroying  agents,  and  Hades  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
category  of  evils. 

3.  The  reading  e&oOrj  airrw,  strongly  attested  by  the  Versions 
and  Q,  is  in  favour  of  one  figure  only,  i.e.  OavaTos,  “pestilence.” 

Accordingly  we  reject  kcli  6  a&rjs  r)Ko\ov6a  /act*  avrov  as  the 
interpolation  of  a  scribe  who  was  familiar  with  our  author’s 
combination  of  these  two  conceptions,  Death  and  Hades. 
Cf.  i.  18,  xx.  13,  14.  But  his  perverse  industry  did  not  stop 
here;  for  to  him  we  owe  the  final  clause,  as  will  appear  from  the 
next  paragraph. 

1  If  the  source  were  in  Hebrew,  nan  (=Xoi^os  in  Aq.  or  Sym.,  or  tfcuaros 
in  the  LXX)  would  account  for  the  above  facts. 
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4.  If  the  above  conclusions  are  right  that  only  one  Rider  is 
referred  to  and  that  his  name  is  “  pestilence,”  then  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  a-rroKTeivai  .  .  .  yrjs,  can  hardly  be  genuine. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  power  was  given  to  “  the  pestilence  ”  to 
destroy  “  with  the  sword,  and  with  famine,  and  with  pestilence,” 
etc.  Even  if  by  any  possibility  Oavaros  in  the  first  instance 
meant  death  itself,  the  lord  of  destruction,  it  would  have  been 
culpably  careless  to  use  the  same  word  again  in  the  same  sentence 
with  quite  a  different  meaning. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  clause  o7ro/cTetVcu  .  .  . 
7*79,  which  seems  intended  to  resume  the  evil  activities  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  plagues,  is  clearly  otiose  here.  The 
statement  adds  nothing  to  the  weight  of  what  is  already 
better  said,  and  the  reference  to  Oavaros  is  extremely  awkward, 
since  it  obliges  us  to  assume  Oav arog  (  =  lord  of  all  the  plagues) 
controlling  Oavaros  ( =  a  single  plague),  or  Odvaros  ( =  pestilence) 
controlling  its  underling  Oavaros  ( =  pestilence). 

Hence  I  conclude  that  the  clause  is  an  interpolation. 
Furthermore,  its  subject-matter  and,  in  fact,  its  diction  are  based 
on  Ezek.  xiv.  2T,  po/x<£ aiav  /cat  Ai/xov  /cat  Orjpta  Trovrjpd  /cat  Oavarov. 
This  borrowing  explains  the  presence  of  po^aCav  instead  of 
pLaxatpav  (cf.  vi.  10)  and  the  concluding  phrase,  i.e.  v7ro  rwv  OrjpLuv 
rrjs  yrjs,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  context  as  the  other 
three  plagues  have.  The  construction  of  vi to  after  an  active  verb 
is  unexampled  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  and  is  found  very  rarely 
in  classical  Greek.  With  Orjpiwv  t rjs  yrjs  (Gen.  i.  30 ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  28),  the  only  near  parallel  in  the  N.T.  is  Acts  xi.  6. 

The  fact  that  there  are  four  plagues  described  in  our  text, 
and  that  Ezekiel  in  xiv.  21  speaks  of  “  four  sore  judgments,”  may 
have  led  to  the  incorporation  of  this  gloss  in  our  text. 

9-11.  In  a  certain  mechanical  manner  the  first  four  plagues 
are  grouped  together  and  the  last  three.  The  first  four  possess 
one  characteristic  in  common — the  impersonation  of  their 
leading  features :  another  is  their  connection  with  the  four 
living  beings.  But  in  another  aspect  the  first  five  are  more 
nearly  related  to  each  other  as  evils  affecting  man  directly , 
whereas  the  two  evils  which  are  combined  in  the  sixth  Seal — the 
breaking  up  of  earth  and  heaven — are  in  their  first  reference 
cosmic,  and  affect  man  indirectly . 

The  fifth  Seal. — Verses  9-1 1  deal  with  Christian  martyrdom. 
In  the  corresponding  sections  in  Mark  xiii.  9-13,  Matt.  xxiv. 
9-10,  Luke  xxi.  12-18,  persecutions  and  martyrdom  are  fore¬ 
told.  In  our  text  they  are  in  part  already  accomplished.  The 
standpoint,  therefore,  is  wholly  changed.  Instead  of  reproducing 
the  stereotyped  description  of  persecutions  still  to  come  carrying 
with  them  the  sanction  of  Christ  Himself,  our  author  refers  in 
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unmistakable  language  to  a  great  persecution  in  the  past :  nay 
more,  with  his  own  eyes — for  he  is  in  heaven — he  beholds  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs  already  offered  on  the  heavenly  altar  before 
God;  hears  them  supplicating  for  judgment  on  the  heathen 
world,  and  sees  them  being  clothed  with  their  heavenly  bodies — 
a  spiritual  privilege  limited  exclusively  to  the  martyred  righteous ; 
for  the  rest  of  the  righteous  could  not  receive  their  heavenly 
bodies  till  the  final  resurrection. 

9.  Kal  ot€  rrji'  TrcjiTTTTjy  o^paylBa,  eTSoy  uttokcItw  tou 

0u<riaoTT)pu>u  Ta§  \|,UX^S  Twy  €0,<t>cryp.6i'<ii>>'  Bta  Toy  \6yov  tou  0coC  Kal 
Bid  TTjy  papTupiay  tjk  elxov.  In  this  verse  we  have  to  deal  with 
three  questions:  i.  The  altar  in  heaven.  2.  The  souls  under 
the  altar — in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  3.  The  reasons  for 
which  the  faithful  suffered  martyrdom. 

1.  The  altar  in  heaven . — The  fact  that  the  altar,  though  not 
mentioned  hitherto,  is  preceded  by  the  article,  points  to  a  current 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  heaven.1 
That,  according  to  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalyptic,  there  was 
only  one  altar  in  heaven,  and  that  this  altar  had  the  character¬ 
istics  partly  of  the  earthly  altar  of  incense  and  partly  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  mainly  of  the  former,  I  have  shown 
later  on  at  some  length.  (See  note  on  viii.  3.)  How  early 
this  belief  arose  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  Since, 
however,  according  to  Ex.  xxv.  9,  40,  Num.  viii.  4,  the  earthly 
altar  and  tabernacle  were  to  be  made  after  the  likeness  of 
heavenly  patterns  or  originals, — a  view  which  recurs  in  Heb. 
viii.  5,  ix.  23, — the  belief  in  question  may  be  of  very  early  origin 
— as  early  as  Isa.  vi.  1  sqq.,  though  scholars  are  divided  as  to 
the  scene  of  the  vision  in  that  chapter,  Duhm,  Whitehouse, 
Gray,  Marti  contending  that  it  is  in  the  earthly  temple,  while 
Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  and  Jeremias  maintain  that  it  is  in  the 
heavenly.  At  all  events  it  was  current  in  the  2nd  cent,  b.c.,  as 
we  have  seen  above. 

2.  The  souls  under  the  altar  in  Judaism  and  Christia?iity. — 
The  souls  in  our  text  are  those  of  the  martyrs.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  our  text  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
Jewish  ritual,  according  to  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  to 
be  poured  on  the  base  of  the  altar  (Lev.  iv.  7,  to  al/xa  tov  /xocrxov 
eKxeel  7rapa  ttjv  fiaaiv  tou  OvcncxrTrjpiov).  Since  the  life  was  in 
the  blood,  the  souls  were  thus  conceived  to  be  beneath  the  altar. 

1  Spitta,  296  sqq.,  argues  strongly  for  the  altar  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  most  of 
his  arguments  are  beside  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  vision 
implies  a  heavenly  scene,  witnessed  by  our  Seer  iv  irveCpart.  All  the 
visions  in  iv.  1 — x.  the  Seer  beheld  while  in  heaven  (see  p.  109).  The 
white  garments  in  which  the  martyrs  were  arrayed  is  a  heavenly  vesture. 
Furthermore,  the  situation  implies  the  age  of  Domitian,  when  the  Temple  was 
no  longer  standing. 
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But  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  souls  are  beneath  the  heavenly 
altar;  for  they  have  already  been  sacrificed  thereon.  Let  us 
examine  the  evidence.  That  a  sacrificial  death  of  the  martyrs 
is  implied  in  our  text  is  clear  from  the  words  Ovo-ta(rTY}piov  and 
etrc^ay/xeWv.  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  the  martyrs  are  regarded  as 
victims  offered  to  God,  2  Tim.  iv.  6;  Phil.  ii.  17;  and  in  later 
times  cf.  Ignatius,  Ad  Rom.  ii.  2,  1 rXeov  Be  p.01  firj  7rapdcrxw^€ 
tov  cnrovBi.(r6fjvai  OeC),  ws  eri  OvcnacrTtfpLov  erotpiov  ecrnv  :  iv.  2,  tva 
.  .  .  deov  Ova-la  evpeOu.  But  the  belief  that  the  martyrs  were 
a  sacrifice  was  already  current  in  pre-Christian  Judaism,  as 
appears  from  the  passages  quoted  from  4  Maccabees  below.1 

These  passages  refer  to  martyrs.  In  later  times  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  conceived  by  the  Christians  as  well  as  by  the 
Jews  (see  later)  as  offered  in  sacrifice.  Cf.  Questions  of 
Bartholomew  i.  29,  6  Be  Bap#a)Aa)//aios  d7T0Kpi#€is  ehrev  ir pos  tov 
T rjcrovv'  Kvpie,  ris  ecrriv  rj  iv  tw  TrapaBeL&u  avcufiepopLevT)  Oval a ;  6  8c 
’Irjvovs  Acycc*  \pvx at  StAcatW.  Vita  Pachomii  abbatis  tabennensis 
xxxviii.  “  Multitudo  sanctorum  angelorum  cum  magna  laetitia 
sumentes  animam  ejus  velut  electam  hostiam  Christi  conspectibus 
obtulerunt.” 

In  Judaism  also  we  find  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  were  tinder  the  altar  in  heaven .  This  in  the  Aboth 
R.N  xxvi.,  “  Rabbi  Akiba  declares  .  .  .  that  whoever  was  buried 
in  the  land  of  Israel  was  just  as  if  he  were  buried  under  the  altar, 
and  whoever  was  buried  under  the  altar  was  just  as  if  he  were 
buried  under  the  throne  of  glory” 

In  Shabb.  1 5 2b  it  is  stated  that  “the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  preserved  under  the  throne  of  glory,”  and  in  Debarim  rabba, 
1 1,  God  says  to  the  soul  of  Moses  :  “  Go  forth,  delay  not,  and 
I  will  bring  thee  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  cause  thee  to 
dwell  under  the  throne  of  My  glory  amidst  the  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  and  heavenly  hosts.”  But  if  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
were  under  the  heavenly  altar,  they  had  first  been  offered  upon 
it.  Thus  in  the  Tosaphoth  on  Menachoth,  110%  it  is  said, 
according  to  some  teachers,  that  Michael  sacrifices  upon  the 
heavenly  altar  the  souls  of  the  students  of  the  law.  In  the 

1  According  to  4  Macc.  vi.  29  the  martyr’s  death  was  conceived  to  be 
a  true  sacrifice  and  possessed  an  atoning  power.  KaOdpaiov  auruv  irolrjcrov  to 
ifjibv  aifia  Kai  dvTL\pvxov  afo&v  X&fte  rrjv  £[X7}v  ypvxw-  Cf.  also  op.  cit.  xvii.  21, 
22.  Moed  Qatan,  28%  where  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  said  to  atone  as  a 
red  heifer.  In  Gittin,  57b,  the  mother  of  the  seven  martyrs  exclaims  :  “  My 
sons  .  .  .  tell  Abraham  your  father,  Thou  didst  build  an  altar  whereon  to 
offer  thy  son  as  sacrifice.  I  have  built  seven  altars.”  Now,  if  the  Jewish 
martyrs  were  regarded  in  pre-Christian  times  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  abode  of  righteous  souls  under 
the  heavenly  altar  arose  first  in  connection  with  the  martyrs ,  and  that  this 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  righteous  generally.  See  1  Enoch 
xlvii.  4,  which  is  quoted  under  II. 
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py  p  "HD  (ed.  Jellinek,  Bet  ha  Midrasch ,  iii.  137),  “And  there 
stands  ...  the  great  prince  Michael  and  the  altar  before  him, 
and  he  offers  all  the  souls  of  the  righteous  on  that  altar  (m&’D:  bl 
Ninn  m Ton  bv  D'pnxn).”  In  the  Jalkut  Rub.  f.  ii2b  (Schottgen, 
Horae ,  i.  1220),  (<Et  ille  (i.e.  Michael)  stet  et  offert  animas 
justorum”;  and  similarly  in  Jalkut  Chad.  f.  118,  col.  4. 

Again  in  Jalkut  Rub.  fol.  14,  col.  3  (Horae,  i.  1215),  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  offered  (on  the  heavenly  altar) :  “  Ex 
quo  tempore  conditum  est  altare  terrenum  dixit  Deus :  Nolo  ut 
mihi  in  altari  caelesti  oves  aut  boves  offerantur  nisi  tantum 
animae  justorum.”  See,  further,  Lueken,  Michael ,  48  sq. 

The  above  Jewish  authorities  are  late,  but  they  must  repre¬ 
sent,  when  taken  with  analogous  phenomena,  a  Jewish  tradition 
— anterior  at  all  events  to  Christianity;  for  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  from  early  Christian 
sources. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  by  our  author  the  martyr  was 
conceived  first  and  chiefly  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  that  though  his 
body  was  slain  on  earth ,  the  sacrifice  was  in  reality  made  in 
heaven ,  where  his  soul  was  offered  on  the  heavenly  altar.  Our 
text,  therefore,  has  come  to  represent  symbolically  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  idea  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xii.  1, 
Where  he  exhorts  his  readers,  irapaaTYjo-aL  ra  crwpaTa  vpiov  Over tav 
£<oarav  ayiav  tw  0€c3  evapterrov,  rrjv  A oyiKrjv  Xarpeiav  vpLwv.  Cf. 
Rom.  vi.  13;  Phil.  ii.  17;  Col.  i.  28. 

3.  The  reasons  for  which  the  faithful  suffered  martyrdom. — 
The  martyrs  were  put  to  death  because  of  the  word  given  by 
God  and  the  witness  borne  by  Jesus.  The  testimony  no  less 
than  the  word  is  an  objective  possession  of  the  faithful.  Many 
scholars  have  taken  the  witness  to  be  that  which  the  martyrs 
had  borne  to  Christ ;  but  the  expression  elx°v  is  against  such  a 
view,  and  implies  a  testimony  that  has  been  given  them  by  Christ 
and  which  they  have  preserved .  John  iii.  32,  o  iwpaKcv  Kal 
f/KOVO-ev  tovto  p.aprvpei,  kcll  ttjv  p,aprvpiav  a vtov  ovSe Aa/x/Javci*  6 
A afiiov  avrov  Try v  pLapTVptav  i<ref)pdyi(rev  otl  6  Oeos  a\r)6r)$  Icttiv. 
Thus  the  clause  in  our  text  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  fuller 
clause  in  xii.  17,  xx.  4.  The  martyrs  are  incontestably  Christian 
martyrs,  to  wit,  the  martyrs  of  the  Neronic  times.1 

10.  Kal  eKpa^ai'  4>w^Ti  ^Yorr€S  ttotc,  6  ScaTrorrjs 

6  ayios  Kal  dXr}0ii'os,  ou  Kpiyeis  Kal  ckSikcIs  to  aijxa  ck  t wy 

KaTOtKOuyrwy  Irn  Ttjs  yrjs ; 

eVpa^a^.  The  aorist  appears  here  to  refer  to  a  single  definite 
prayer ;  the  righteous  souls  made  one  appeal  to  God  and  it  was 
immediately  answered.  They  are  not  represented  as  continuing 

1  Spitta,  300,  is  of  opinion  that  only  Jewish  persecutions  of  the  Jews  are 
referred  to  here. 
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to  urge  such  supplications,  as  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypses  quoted 
below. 

f<i>s  ttot€.  Cf.  Matt.  xvii.  17  =  Mark  ix.  19;  John  x.  24. 
The  phrase  is  frequent  in  the  LXX,  especially  in  the  Psalms. 
Cf.  iv.  2,  vi.  3,  xii.  (xiii.)  1,  2,  lxi.  (lxii.)  3,  etc.  6  Seowrrjs  == 
Bicnrora.  On  the  vocative  with  the  article  see  Moulton,  Gram. 
70  sq.,  235  ;  Blass,  Gram.  p.  87.  Sco-ttot^s  (  =  |DX  or  WS,  Gen. 
xv.  2,  8  ;  Josh.  v.  14;  Isa.  iii.  1 ;  Dan.  ix.  8,  15,  16,  etc.)  is  applied 
to  God  in  only  two  other  passages  in  the  N.T.,  Luke  ii.  29 ; 
Acts  iv.  24.  It  is  applied  to  Christ  twice,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Jude  4. 
6  ayios  teal  dXtjGu'os.  These  epithets  are  used  in  reference  to 
Christ  in  iii.  7  (see  note).  Kpu'eis  kcu,  €k8ik€is.  For  this  com¬ 
bination  cf.  xix.  2,  on  tKpLvtv  .  .  .  kolI  ige&iKrjcrev,  and  1  Sam. 
xxiv.  13  in  the  Hebrew,  .  .  .  DBB*.  xix.  2  affords  another 

parallel  to  our  text  in  the  epithets  akrjOivau  kou  Slkoucu  which  are 
applied  to  *pi<ms.  In  fact,  xix.  2  describes  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prayer  in  our  text. 

€k8ik€is  to  aljxa  .  .  .  €*k  (  — }D  VJD'l  Dpn).  Cf.  xix.  2, 
where  this  phrase  recurs.  ckSikcTv  is  followed  by  e*  (Deut.  xviii. 
19;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  or  d™  (Luke  xviii.  3)  in  reference  to  the 
persons  from  whom  the  vengeance  is  exacted.  Cf.  also  2  Kings 
ix.  7,  e/cSiKrJow  Ta  ac/xara  twv  SovXcw  /jlov.  On  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  k<itoikovvt(op  ini  yrjs  see  note  on  iii.  10. 

As  regards  the  thought  of  the  words,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  they  “  only  assert  the  principle  of  Divine  retribution  which 
forbids  the  exercise  of  personal  vengeance  (Rom.  xii.  19).”  It 
has  been  urged  also  that  Luke  xviii.  7,  6  Sc  0cos  ov  fiy  irocrjo-rj  rrjv 
c  *81*17  O’ iv  ckXcktcjv  airrov  rwv  /3ocovto>v  avrS  f)p.£pas  kcu  vvktos, 

practically  expressed  the  same  view. 

The  teaching  of  the  Gospel  passage  and  of  our  text  is, 
however,  different.  In  Luke  the  entire  passage  refers  to  the 
living  elect  (cf.  xviii.  1),  and  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  must 
be  construed  in  keeping  with  the  context.  In  our  text,  however, 
the  departed  souls  are  referred  to,  and  the  note  of  personal 
vengeance  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated  from  their  prayer.  The 
living  pray  to  God  to  free  them  from  unjust  oppression  and 
secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  departed 
pray  for  vengeance  for  what  they  have  suffered  or  lost.  The 
former  is  prospective  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  justice,  the 
latter  is  retrospective  as  well  as  just.  Both  Luke  xviii.  1-8 
and  our  text  appears  to  go  back  to  Jewish  originals  or 
Jewish  traditional  views.  The  former  has  several  elements  in 
common  with  Sir.  xxxii.  15-22,  where  it  is  said  that  God  is  a 
just  God,  and  hearkens  to  the  prayer  of  him  that  is  wronged, 
and  to  the  supplication  of  the  widow,  and  that  He  will  not  be 
slack  in  doing  justice  to  them,  nor  will  He  be  slow  over  them 
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(fjLaKpoOvfAycrti  iir  avrois :  cf.  Luke  xviii.  7,  kgu  fxaKpoOv/xu  €7 r 
a vtols),  “till  He  have  smitten  in  sunder  the  loins  of  the  un¬ 
merciful.”  Both  Luke  xviii.  1-8  and  Sir.  xxxii.  15-22  refer  to 
the  living ;  and  the  former,  at  all  events,  when  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Christ's  other  teaching,  postulates  the  surrender  of  all 
desire  for  personal  vengeance.  The  same  postulate  cannot  be 
said  to  hold  for  the  Sirach  passage  ;  for  in  Sirach,  policy  is  laid 
down  no  less  frequently  than  principle  as  the  motive  of  action. 

We  thus  discriminate  the  temper  underlying  our  text  from 
that  in  Luke  xviii.  1-8. 

The  true  forerunners  of  our  text  are  to  be  found  in  1  Enoch 
xlvii.  2,  4,  “  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  (that  the  shedding  of 
their  blood)  may  not  be  in  vain  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  That 
judgment  may  be  done  unto  them,  And  that  they  may  not  have 
to  suffer  for  ever.”  4,  “And  the  hearts  of  the  holy  were  filled 
with  joy,  Because  .  .  .  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  had  been 
heard,  And  the  blood  of  the  righteous  been  required  before  the 
Lord  of  Spirits.”  In  xxii.  5,  7  the  spirits  of  the  righteous,  who 
are  in  Sheol  and  had  suffered  persecution  or  violent  death,  pray 
for  vengeance.  In  a  contemporary  work,  i.e.  4  Ezra  iv.  35,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  in  the  chambers  of  Sheol  ask,  “How  long 
are  we  to  remain  here  ?  when  cometh  the  fruit  upon  the  thresh¬ 
ing-floor  of  our  reward  ?  ”  Prayer  for  vengeance  is  taught  as  a 
continuous  duty  in  1  Enoch  xcix.  3,  civ.  3,  therefore  it  was  the 
manifestation  of  a  permanent  attitude  of  mind.  This  is  not  so 
in  our  text. 

The  prayer  of  the  souls  under  the  altar  for  a  righteous 
vindication  on  their  persecutors,  made  here  once  and  for  all  and 
not  uninterruptedly  pressed  as  in  Judaism,  is  represented  as 
fulfilled  in  xviii.  20,  xix.  2.  Therein  is  reflected  the  temper  that 
in  part  animated  the  Church  in  the  persecutions  of  the  1st 
century.  We  might  compare  the  attitude  of  the  martyrs  towards 
their  judges  in  Polyc.  Mart,  n,  or  the  later  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 

11.  kcu  eSoOrj  auTois  licdorai  aToXrj  Xcuicq.  This  white  robe  was 
their  heavenly  body  (see  note  on  iii.  5,  and  Additional  Note  at 
close  of  this  chapter  :  cf.  vii.  9). 

The  martyrs  have  thus  in  a  great  degree  attained  their  con¬ 
summation.  Their  reception  of  the  heavenly  body  at  this  stage 
is  a  special  privilege  accorded  to  the  martyrs,  just  as  they  ex¬ 
clusively  are  to  return  with  Christ  to  reign  for  the  1000  years;  cf. 
xx.  4.1  To  all  the  righteous  these  white  robes  are  given  finally. 

kch  lpp^0rj  auTois  <Va  dmirauo-orrai  crt  xpo^ov  piK p6v.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Alcasar,  Ribiera,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Holtzmann, 
Bousset,  etc.,  explain  these  words  as  meaning  that  the  martyrs 

1  Erbes,  42  sq.,  seeks  to  explain  the  text  by  the  individual  martyrdoms  of 
Jews  and  Christians  before  62  a.d. 
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are  to  be  patient  and  to  abstain  from  their  cry  of  vengeance ; 
but  Hengstenberg,  Diisterdieck,  Kliefoth,  Alford,  Swete,  and 
others,  as  meaning  that  they  are  to  rest  in  blessedness,  as  in 
xiv.  13,  lv a  avaTrarjcrovTai  ck  tw  ko7T(i)v  olvtwv. 

Iws  7r\T]pw0w<7iy  Kal  ot  awSouXoi  aurwi'  Kal  01  a8eX<|>ol  auiw  01 
jicXXorrcs  a7roKTeV^€a0ai  u>$  Kal  auTou  The  martyrs  are  kept 
waiting  until  their  fellow-servants  also  (i.e.  *at),  who  with  them 
have  the  same  Master  (SeanroTrjs,  10),  and  their  brethren  (i.  9), 
have  also  been  slain.  The  crwSovAoi  and  the  dSeA<£oi  are  the 
same  persons  viewed  under  different  aspects.  The  repeated 
avTuv  can  best  be  explained  as  an  unconscious  Hebraism. 

The  above  clause  looks  back  to  the  martyrdoms  under  Nero, 
and  anticipates  a  final  and  universal  persecution  under  Domitian 
which  would  follow  “  in  a  little  time.”  In  this  persecution  he 
expects  the  number  of  the  martyrs  to  be  completed.  Then 
would  ensue  the  end. 

Instead  of  either  of  the  above  explanations  of  avaTravvovTai. 
<ltl3  the  evidence  of  contemporary  literature  is  perhaps  in  favour 
of  the  following :  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  now  clothed  in 
spiritual  bodies  (cf.  Asc.  Isa.  ix.  6  sq.,  where  Abel,  Enoch,  and 
others  are  represented  as  being  so  clothed,  and  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  but  not  yet  in  possession  of  their  full  privileges),  are 
bidden  to  enjoy  their  present  rest  and  quietness  for  a  little  while 
longer,  when,  on  the  completion  of  the  roll  of  the  martyrs,  the 
judgment  they  demanded  would  ensue.  In  a  much  earlier  work, 
1  Enoch  c.  5,  the  righteous  souls  in  the  intermediate  state  are 
referred  to : 

“And  over  all  the  righteous  and  holy  He  will  appoint 
guardians  from  amongst  the  holy  angels, 

To  guard  them  as  the  apple  of  an  eye.” 

In  cii.  5  they  are  bidden  “to  wait  for  the  day  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  sinners,”  and  in  civ.  3  (cf.  xxii.  5-7,  xlvii.  2,  xcvii.  3-5), 
to  pray  for  judgment  on  their  oppressors.  From  the  contrast  of 
the  conditions  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  in  Sheol  in  xci.-civ., 
it  is  clear  that,  though  the  righteous  demand  vengeance  on  the 
evil-doers,  they  are  enjoying  peace  and  rest. 

In  4  Ezra  vii.  85  part  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked  souls 
after  death  will  consist  in  seeing  “  how  the  habitations  of  the  other 
souls  are  guarded  by  angels  in  profound  quietness,”  whilst  part 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  souls  will  consist  in  beholding 
the  present  evil  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  and  the  still 
greater  torments  that  await  them  (vii.  93),  and  in  appreciating 
“the  rest  which  thfey  now,  being  gathered  in  their  chambers, 
enjoy  in  profound  quietness  guarded  by  angels”  (vii.  95). 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospels  we  cannot  understand 
vol.  1. — 12 
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how  the  souls  of  the  righteous  could  enjoy  such  rest  in  the 
presence  of  such  suffering. 

The  view  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  ensue  when  the 
roll  of  the  martyrs  was  complete  was  current  in  pre-Christian 
Judaism. 

This  thought  is  highly  characteristic  of  later  Judaism,  which 
held  that  everything  was  carried  out  in  the  divine  government  of 
the  world  according  to  a  certain  predestined  number,  time,  or 
measure.  This  appears  in  4  Ezra  iv.  36  sq. : 

“  For  He  has  weighed  the  age  in  the  balance, 

And  with  measures  has  measured  the  times, 

And  by  number  has  numbered  the  seasons : 

Neither  will  He  move  nor  stir  things 
Till  the  measure  appointed  be  fulfilled.” 

In  1  Enoch  xlvii.  the  end  will  come  when  the  number  of  the 
martyrs  is  complete. 

Thus  in  xlvii.  1  it  is  said  that 

“  In  those  days  (i.e.  the  last)  shall  have  ascended  the  prayer 
of  the  righteous, 

And  the  blood  of  the  righteous  from  earth  before  the  Lord 
of  Spirits.” 

In  the  next  verse  (xlvii.  2)  the  angels  supplicate  and  intercede 

“On  behalf  of  the  blood  of  the  righteous  which  has  been 
shed, 

And  that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  might  not  be  in  vain 
before  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 

And  that  judgment  should  be  done  unto  them, 

And  that  they  may  not  have  to  suffer  for  ever.” 

Here  clearly  the  souls  of  Jewish  martyrs  are  referred  to, 
which  demand  vengeance  and  pray  against  the  further  postpone¬ 
ment  of  it.  In  xlvii.  3  the  books  are  opened  and  the  Lord  of 
Spirits  seats  Himself  on  the  throne  of  judgment  In  xlvii.  4 
reads : 

“  And  the  hearts  of  the  holy  were  filled  with  joy, 

Becaus°  the  number  of  the  righteous  had  been  offered, 

And  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  had  been  heard, 

And  the  blood  of  the  righteous  been  required  before  the 
Lord  of  Spirits.” 

Here,  as  the  context  shows,  the  righteous  are  martyrs.  This 
is  the  earliest  form  of  this  conception,  and  is  reproduced  in  our 
text.  A  later  development  of  it  (see  p.  173)  is  found  in  4  Ezra 
iv  35.  “  Were  not  these  questions  of  thine  asked  by  the  souls 
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of  the  righteous  in  their  chambers  ?  How  long  are  we  to  remain 
here?  When  cometh  the  fruit  upon  the  threshing-floor  of  our 
reward?  And  to  them  the  archangel  Jeremiel  made  reply  and 
said  :  Even  when  the  number  of  those  like  yourself  is  fulfilled  !  ” 

And  in  2  Bar.  xxx.  2,  “  And  it  will  come  to  pass  at  that  time 
that  the  treasuries  shall  be  opened  in  which  is  preserved  the 
number  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous.” 

From  the  above  passages  it  follows  that  our  author  is  follow¬ 
ing  a  current  Jewish  tradition.  There  is  no  need  for  supposing 
that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  4  Ezra ;  for  the  latter  repre¬ 
sents  a  later  development  of  this  conception,  as  we  have  shown. 
Bousset,  as  Spitta,  298,  had  already  done,  regards  our  text  and 
4  Ezra  iv.  35  sq.  as  independent,  but  as  derived  from  a  common 
older  source.  He  represents  our  author  as  transforming  the 
current  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
when  the  number  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  was  completed, 
into  the  form  given  in  our  text ;  but  Bousset’s  view  was  due  to 
the  unintelligible  text  of  1  Enoch  xlvii.  4,  which,  however,  when 
retranslated  into  Hebrew,  presents  the  same  tradition  as  our  text. 
The  unintelligibleness  was  due  to  the  Greek  translator  rendering 
mp  as  “had  drawn  nigh”  (a  possible  meaning),  instead  of  “had 
been  sacrificed,”  as  the  context  here  required  (so  in  later  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic).  See  p.  172. 

11- VII.  8.  The  sixth  Seal — its  plagues  and  the  ensuing  pause 
during  which  the  faithful  Israelites  are  sealed  to  secure  their  safety . 
— These  woes  are  still  in  the  future.  They  are  not  in  our  author 
the  immediate  heralds  of  the  end,  as  in  the  Gosoels.  The  end 
cannot  come  till  the  great  persecution  and  martyrdom  of  the 
faithful  have  taken  place.  With  the  text  compare  Mark  xiii.  8, 
24-25;  Matt.  xxiv.  7,  29;  Luke  xxi.  n,  25-26,  xxiii.  30.  The 
woes,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  full  literal  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after  the  stars  of 
heaven  had  fallen,  the  heaven  been  removed  as  a  scroll,  and 
every  mountain  and  island  had  been  removed  out  of  their  places, 
the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the  mighty,  the  bond  and  the  free, 
could  hardly  be  described  as  hiding  themselves  in  the  caves  and 
rocks  of  the  earth  and  imploring  the  mountains  to  fall  upon 
them. 

12.  ical  ctSoy  otc  Tjyoi^ci'  ttji'  cr<J>payiSa  tt)p  Iktyji', 
ical  treio-jxos  peyas  lyeycTO, 

leal  6  rjXios  eyeVeTO  jiAas  a>s  ot<£kkos  Tptx^os, 
ical  i]  ereX^r)  oXrj  eye^CTO  alp. a. 

The  earthquake  here  is  not  to  be  explained  by  that  in 
Laodicea  in  61,  or  at  Pompeii  in  63.  It  is  rather  a  single  great 
earthquake,  which  is  a  precursor  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus 
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the  (TtHTfiot  Kara  roVovs  ( =  Mark  xiii.  8)  has  not  only  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  single  world  catastrophe,  but  also  transposed  from 
holding  the  third  or  fourth  place  in  the  list  of  woes  to  the  sixth, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

Earthquakes  belong,  of  course,  to  the  traditional  eschato¬ 
logical  scheme.  Cf.  Amos  viii.  8,  ix.  5;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  19; 
Joel  ii.  10 ;  Ass.  Mos.  x.  4  ;  4  Ezra  v.  8,  ix.  3;  2  Bar.  lxx.  8.  See 
Gressmann,  i2sqq.  There  are  further  references  to  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  our  text:  viii.  5,  xi.  13,  xvi.  18.  The  darkening  of  the 
sun  is  also  a  constant  eschatological  phenomenon  :  Amos  viii.  9  ; 
Isa.  xiii.  IO,  1.  3,  evSvcro)  tov  ovpavov  ctkotos  Kat  <I>s  craKKOv  Orjcr <v  to 
7r€pi/3oA.aioy  avrov:  Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10,  31  (  =  Mass.  iii.  4), 

6  rjAt09  /u.€TacrTpa<f)ycr€TGu  et9  ctkotos  koll  yj  creXrjvrj  €ts  aip,a 

TrpXv  iXOetv  rjp.ipav  Kvpiov :  Matt.  xxiv.  29 ;  Mark  xiii.  24  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  45  ;  Ass.  Mos.  x.  5  ;  Acts  ii.  20  (quotation  from  Joel  ii.  31) ; 
Rev.  ix.  2. 

To  Joel  ii.  31  (see  quotation  above)  and  Ass.  Mos.  x.  5, 
“(luna)  tota  convertet  se  in  sanguinem ,”  we  have  a  very  remarkable 
parallel  in  our  text.  The  passage  in  Ass.  Mos.  appears  to  be 
directly  dependent  on  the  text  of  Joel  save  that  it  adds  tota . 
Now  our  text,  while  it  gives  a  free  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
behind  both  passages  (mb  JDrv),  embodies  the  addition  of  0A77 
in  the  Ass.  Mos.  This  might  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  seems  to 
be  more.  Our  author  may  not  improbably  have  had  the  text  of 
this  book  before  him  in  some  form ;  for  the  Ass.  Mos.  x.  4-5 
contains  references  to  earthquakes,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the 
ensanguining  of  the  moon,  and  the  disorder  of  the  stars :  “  Et 
tremebit  terra  ...  sol  non  dabit  lumen  .  .  .  et  (luna)  tota 
convertet  se  in  sanguinem  et  orbis  stellarum  conturbabitur.”  In 
any  case  he  is  not  dependent  on  the  LXX.  For  the  expectation 
in  Babylonian  literature  that  the  sun  and  moon  would  be 
darkened,  see  Zimmern,  K.A.T.S  393. 

13.  Kat  ol  acrrepes  tou  oupa^ou  eTrecrai'  els  ttji'  yrji',  <*)$  ffUKrj 
P<£X\€i  tous  6\ur0ou$  auTrjs  utto  aj'ep.ou  pcyakou  aeiopicVT),  14. 
Kal  6  oupa^os  direxatpLaOrj  a>s  pipXtov  cXuraop.ei'or.  This  pas¬ 
sage  appears  to  be  based  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  Kat  TaK^crovTat 
7raorat  at  Suva/xets  rwv  ovpavaiv,  Kat  iXiyycrerai  a>s  /?t/2Atov  6 
ovp avos,  Kat  7ravra  r a  acrTpa  7rccrctTat  ws  cjyuXXa  .  .  .  a7ro 
ctvk^9.  If  this  is  so,  then  our  author  may  seem  dependent  on 
the  LXX,  since  the  Massoretic  has  ^izp,  “  will  fade,”  and  not  bw 
=  TrccrctTai,  but  that  Symmachus  also  has  7reo-ctTai.  This  clause 
is  found  also  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  K at  ot  acrrepc 9  7r€orov^rat  d7ro  r ol 
ovpavov ;  also  in  Sibyll.  iii.  83,  Kat  Treorerat  7roXvpLop<f>o<;  0A09  7toAo9 
iv  \6ovl  St7j,  ii.  202,  viii.  190;  and  the  same  expectation  in  the 
Bundehesh  xxx.  18  (Boklen,  p.  87). 

The  world  and  its  wellbeing  depend  on  the  faithfulness  with 
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which  the  luminaries  of  heaven  fulfil  their  parts.  The  unvarying 
order  and  loyalty  with  which  they  do  so  was  a  favourite  theme 
with  apocalyptic  writers:  cf.  i  Enoch  ii.  i,  xli.  5,  xliii.  2, 
Ixix.  i6sqq. ;  T.  Naph.  iii.  2;  Pss.  Sol.  xviii.  11-14;  4  Ezra 
vi.  45.  When,  then,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  forsook  this 
order,  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Cf.  1  Enoch  lxxx.  5,  6 ; 
4  Ezra  v.  4,  5  ;  Sibyll.  iii.  801  sq. 

The  darkening  of  the  sun  and  the  ensanguining  of  the  moon 
and  the  falling  of  the  stars  in  our  text,  have  a  like  significance.1 

The  mention  of  the  fig-tree  appears  to  be  due  wholly  to  Isa. 
xxxiv.  4,  and  to  have  no  connection  with  Matt.  xxiv.  32  and  its 
parallels.  oXvvOos  —  to  p.rj  7reirep.p.ivov  ctvkov  (Hesychius).  The 
figure  in  a7re^pL<r0rj  .  .  .  Ikio-aropitvov  is  that  of  a  papyrus  rent 
in  two,  whereupon  the  divided  portions  curl  and  form  a  roll  on 
either  side.  With  this  clause  we  might  compare  2  Pet.  iii.  10, 
oi  ovpavol  poi^qhov  TrapeXevcrovTai,  though  the  thought  is  here 
different.  An  excellent  parallel  appears  in  Sibyll.  iii.  82,  ovpavov 
ZX^rj,  KaO ’  a7rcp  /3l/3\lov  ctActrat.  Cf.  viii.  233,  41 3.  In  the  O.T. 
the  heavens  are  said  to  be  “shaken”  and  “rent”  (jnp) :  cf.  Isa. 
xiii.  13,  Ixiii.  19;  Hagg.  ii.  6,  21. 

ical  Tray  opo$  Kal  i^fjo-os  ck  twv  totto)v  auTwy  i»ayr]0Y]crcu'.  This 
Statement  recurs  in  xvi.  20,  7racra  vrjcros  €<f>vyevJ  Kal  oprj  oi>x 
evpeOrjcrav.  No  real  parallel  has  hitherto  been  found  for  these 
words.  Nah.  i.  5  is  adduced  by  some,  and  Jer.  iv.  24  by  others, 
but  neither  is  at  all  likely.  Such  cosmic  phenomena  must  in 
their  original  context  have  been  im?nediate  precursors  of  the  end ; 
but  as  they  are  not  such  in  our  author,  the  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally. 

15.  Kal  01  pacriXeis  Ttjs  yrjs  Kal  01  p.eyujTai'Cs  Kal  01  xtXcapxot 
Kal  ot  tt\ou<tioi  Kal  ol  tax^pol  Kal  iras  80GX09  Kal  cXcuOcpos  €Kpu\|/av 
eaurous  €ts  Ta  <nr^Xaia  Kal  €ts  Tas  ireTpas  tw  6 peon'.  With  the 
above  enumeration  compare  xiii.  16,  xix.  18.  The  number  of 
classes  in  our  text  is  seven — a  favourite  number  with  our  author. 
It  includes  every  one  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  slave.  For 
similar  enumerations  see  Jub.  xxiii.  1952  Bar.  lxx.  3,  4,  6,  though 
these  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  what  is  given  in  our  text 
under  the  second  Seal. 

With  the  thought  of  15-16  cf.  Luke  xxi.  26,  aTro^vxovrw 
av0p(x)7ro)v  oltto  (f>oj3ov  Kal  7rpocr8oKias  rwv  eirepxopLevcjv  rfj  olKOVfjLevr) , 
at  yap  8vvap.e is  to>v  ovpavoiv  (raXeyOycovraL.  The  fiacriXeis  rfjs 
yrjs  (cf.  xvii.  2,  18,  xviii.  3,  9;  Isa.  xxiv.  21)  are  the  heads  of 
the  heathen  nations.  The  /^cyio-Tavcs  are  probably  here  to  be 

1  Gressmann  (Ur sprung d.  Isr.-Jiid.  Eschat.  27-28)  traces  back  the  ideas 
in  our  text  and  such  as  underlie  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  to  the  mythical  conception  of  a 
heavenly  tree  with  the  stars  as  its  fruit  and  the  sirocco  which  casts  them  to 
the  ground. 
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identified  with  the  Parthian  princes  (cf.  Mommsen,  v.  343  sq.). 
So  Holtzmann  and  Bousset.  The  word  is  used  six  times 
in  Theodotion’s  translation  of  Daniel  as  a  rendering  of  Jinrr^ 
who  were  an  order  of  great  nobles  and  court  officials  under 
Belshazzar  and  Darius.  Swete  takes  them  to  be  civil  officials, 
i.e.  the  persecuting  proconsuls.  As  distinguished  from  -the 
Parthian  nobles  we  have  the  Roman  military  tribunes  referred  to 
in  01  xL^aPXOL' 

With  €Kpv\j/av  lavrovs  ktA.  cf.  Isa.  ii.  IO,  18  sq.,  cttreX^cTc  €t9 
Tas  Trcrpa?  *ai  KpimTecrOt  ets  rrjv  yrjv  ai to  irpooruiTrov  tov  <f)6/3ov 
Kvptov.  .  .  .  Kal  ra  x€LpOTroLY)ra  iravra  KaTaKpv\f/ov(TLv ,  eto'evcy/cavrcs 
€19  ra  (T7rryAata  Kal  tls  ra9  O'^tO’/xas  tCjv  7T€Tp<t)V.  See  also  Isa.  ii.  21; 
Jer.  iv.  29. 

With  15-16  cf.  1  Enoch  lxii.  3,  “And  there  shall  stand  up 
in  that  day  all  the  kings  and  the  mighty,  |  And  the  exalted  and 
those  who  hold  the  earth,  |  And  they  shall  see  and  recognize  | 
How  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  His  glory”;  lxii.  4,  “Then  shall 
pain  come  upon  them  as  upon  a  woman  in  travail  ✓  .  .” ;  lxii.  5, 
“and  they  shall  be  terrified.”  Cf.  also  lxii.  9,  lxiii.  1. 

16.  Kal  Xeyouaiv  tols  opcaii'  Kal  ra!?  TrcTpats’  rU'aaTC  e<|>’ 

Kal  Kpu\|/aT€  TQjxds  Atto  TrpocTGJTrou  tou  KaOrjjxeVou  eirl  tou  0poi/ou  Kal 
Airo  Ttjs  opyr)9  tou  dpm>u.  These  words  are  drawn  from  Hos.  x.  8, 
where  the  LXX  has  ipovcriv  tols  Opto'iv  KaAv^aTC  T7/xa9,  Kal  tols 
/Sovvols  Ile'craTc  Tjfias.  Here  our  text  differs  from  the  LXX  in 
its  renderings,  Xeyovaiv,  ?rcTpat9,  Kpv^arc,  and  in  the  order  of  its 
verbs.  This  order  is  found  also  in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  where  this 
quotation  is  given  :  ap^ovrat  XeyeLv  tols  opeo-Lv  Uco-arc  £<f>*  rjpas, 
Kal  toi9  fiovvols  Ka\v\j/aT€  fjpLo Is,  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
assume  an  independent  translation  of  Hos.  x.  8  here,  but  only 
the  use  of  a  current  collection  of  eschatological  passages,  or 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  Either  of  these  hypo¬ 
theses  would  account  for  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  verbs. 
The  use  of  Kpvij/ are  and  7reVpais  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  words  in  15. 

Against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause,  Kal  ai to  rrjs  opyrjs  tov 
apvLoVf  Vischer,  40;  Spitta,  78;  Weyland,  150;  Volter,  i.  51, 
iv.  22  ;  J.  Weiss,  64,  and  others  have  variously  urged  that 
elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  the  Lamb  has  always  a  peaceful 
role,  whereas  the  wrath  of  God  is  frequently  spoken  of:  xi.  18, 
xiv.  10,  19,  xv.  7,  xvi.  1,  19,  xix.  15.  Further,  that  six  verses 
earlier,  i.e.  vi.  10,  where  the  maityrs  cry  for  judgment,  God  and 
not  the  Lamb  is  addressed  ;  and  that  this  is  so  in  the  present 
passage  is  shown  by  the  a vtov  in  17.  Spitta  urges  that  the  words 
disturb  the  unity  of  the  situation,  since  in  iv.-vi.  God  is  the  Judge 
on  the  throne,  whereas  the  Lamb  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
chapters  before  the  throne,  surrounded  by  angels.  J.  Weiss 
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regards  the  clause  as  a  later  addition  of  the  final  editor,  according 
to  whose  view  the  enmity  of  the  Beast  is  directed  against  the 
Lamb  and  His  followers,  xvii.  14-15. 

Two  rejoinders  have  been  made  to  the  above  arguments. 
1.  The  clause  is  to  be  retained ;  for  the  Lamb  is  the  central  figure 
of  this  chapter.  Since  He  opens  the  Sealed  Book,  He  is  in  a 
certain  sense  the  cause  of  the  woes  that  follow :  it  is  Christ  that 
pronounces  the  great  Karapa  in  Matt.  xxv.  41  sqq.  on  the  wicked, 
and  the  irregular  a vtov,  where  we  should  expect  avTcov,  has  its 
parallel  in  1  Thess.  iii.  n,  where  sing,  verb  follows  6  0eos  .  .  . 
Kal  6  Kvptos  rjfiiov :  moreover,  God  and  Christ  are  set  on 
an  equality  by  our  author,  i.  17,  18,  xxii.  13.  See  Hirscht, 
58  ST 

2.  The  clause  is  to  be  retained ;  for  the  a vtov  refers  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  Lamb  only.  So  Bousset. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  accept  the  clause  on  the  second  ground. 
The  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  the  judge  of  the  world  in 
Judaism,  1  Enoch  lxix.  27  :  our  author,  who  took  a  far  higher 
view  of  His  Person,  regarded  Him  in  the  same  light,  xxii.  12. 

17.  ot€  rjXGey  Yj  i^fAcpa  iq  jicytlXTi  tt)s  opyrjs  aurou,  Kal  tis  SuiaxTai 
oTa0<jkai.  The  verse  seems  to  be  based  on  Joel  ii.  11,  p^yaXy 
rjpkpa  tov  Kvpiov  .  .  .  Kal  C7ri<£av7)s  o^oSpa,  Kal  tis  ecrrai  Ikclvos 
CLVTvj  :  ii.  3 1 b,  7 rplv  iXOeiv  rjpipav  Kvpiov  ttjv  pcyaXyjv.  That 

our  author  had  the  Hebrew  of  these  passages  before  his  mind 
may  be  inferred  also  from  the  fact  that  in  12  he  has  already 
borrowed  from  Joel  ii.  3ia  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  Zeph.  ii.  2  we  have  another  close  parallel,  7 rpo  tov  kir^XOdv 
k(j>  vpas  opyrjv  Kvpiov ,  7 rpo  tov  i<f>  vp as  rjpkpav  Ovpov 

Kvpiov.  To  the  last  clause  in  our  verse,  the  original  of  which  is 
probably  in  Joel  ii.  1 1  (see  above),  we  have  further  parallels  in 
Nah.  i.  6,  a7TO  7rpocra>7rov  6pyrj$  a  vtov  rts  vi roo-TyacTai  Kal  t  is 
avTio-TyaeTa  t  iv  opyfj  Ovpov  a  vtov.  “The  great  day”  and 
equivalent  phrases  are  very  frequent  in  Enoch  and  later  Jewish 
literature:  see  Bousset,  Religion  d.  Judenthums ,  246;  Volz  >Jud. 
Eschat.  188;  1  Enoch  xlv.  2  (note  in  my  edition). 

This  verse  expi'esses  the  alarm  of  the  conscie7ice- stricken  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth ,  but  not  the  thought  of  our  author . 

The  woes  already  past,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  “the  great  day,”  might  well  have 
justified  such  a  cry  of  despair ;  but  our  author  teaches  that  the 
end  is  not  yet ;  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  not  yet  complete ;  the 
unbelieving  world  has  worse  woes  still  to  encounter. 

With  ris  Swarat  oTaOrjvai.;  we  might  contrast  the  picture  in 
vii.  9  sqq.  of  the  innumerable  host  standing  (coroiTas)  before 
God. 
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iSoOrj  avrols  crroXrj  XevKt).  It  is  best  to  give  at  the  outset  the 
interpretation  of  the  <rro \rj  A 0**07  that  can  be  justified  by  Jewish 
and  Early  Christian  literature,  and  this  is  that  the  o-toXtj  Acv*oJ 
signifies  the  spiritual  bodies  which  were  forthwith  given  to  the 
martyrs,  but  not  to  the  rest  of  the  faithful  departed  till  after  the 
Final  Judgment.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Boklen  ( Ver - 
wandtschaft  d.  judisch-christlichen  mit  d.  Parischen  Eschatologie , 
pp.  61-62)  to  find  this  conception  in  the  Zend-Avesta  (Yasht 
xiii.  49  sq. :  see  S.B.E .  xxiii.  192-1931),  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  successful.  In  the  Pahlavi  literature  (8th  cent.  a.d. 
or  later)  to  which  he  appeals  (p.  62),  there  is  a  doctrine  approxi¬ 
mating,  but  only  approximating,  to  that  of  our  author:  see 
Bund.  xxx.  28  ( S.B.E .  v.  127).  “This  too,  it  says,  that  who¬ 
ever  has  performed  no  worship,  and  has  ordered  no  Geti-kharid, 
and  has  bestowed  no  clothes  as  a  righteous  gift,  is  naked  there ; 
and  he  performs  the  worship  of  Auharmazd,  and  t  the  heavenly 
angels  provide  him  the  use  of  clothing  f.”  Cf.  also  Dadistan-i 
Dinik,  xliii.  19  (S.B.E.  xviii.  149  sq.),  and  Sad  Dar,  lxxxviii.  2-6 
(S.B.E.  xxiv.  351).  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  Judaism  or  Christianity  is  beholden  to  the  Zend  religion 
for  this  doctrine. 

We  now  return  to  pre-Christian  and  later  Judaism,  where  we 
find  this  view  undoubtedly  prevalent. 

In  Ps.  civ.  2,  “  Thou  clothest  Thyself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment,”  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  the  conception  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Now  as  God  was  clothed  in  light,  the 
risen  faithful  were  likewise  so  conceived,  as  in  1  Enoch  cviii.  12, 
“  I  will  bring  forth  in  shining  light  those  who  have  loved  My 
holy  name,  and  I  will  seat  each  on  the  throne  of  his  honour.” 
But  since  the  light  going  forth  from  God  was  likewise  the  glory 
of  God,  the  resurrection  bodies  of  the  righteous  could  be 
described  as  “garments  of  glory.”  Thus  in  1  Enoch  lxii.  16: 

“  And  they  shall  have  been  clothed  with  garments  of  glory, 
And  these  shall  be  the  garments  of  life  from  the  Lord  of 
Spirits  ” ; 

and  in  2  Enoch  xxii.  8,  “  And  the  Lord  said  to  Michael :  Go 
and  take  Enoch  from  out  his  earthly  garments  .  .  .  and  put 

1  Here  the  departed  souls  revisiting  the  earth  say  :  “  Who  will  receive  us 
with  meat  and  clothes  in  his  hand  and  with  a  prayer  worthy  of  bliss?”  The 
clothes  so  given  are  supposed  to  clothe  the  soul  in  the  next  world.  This  idea 
is  poles  apart  from  that  in  our  text,  and  yet  Clemen  (Lrkliirung  d .  NT,  135) 
and  many  other  Germans  accept  this  view  without  any  attempt  to  consult  the 
S.B.E. 
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him  into  the  garments  of  My  glory.”  The  garments  are  “  white,” 
as  the  white  garment  is  a  symbol  of  the  light  streaming  forth 
from  a  supernatural  being.  Thus  the  raiment  of  the  angels  is 
“  white,”  Mark  ix.  3  (ra-  [joiana  avrov  .  .  .  \evKa  Aiav),  xvi.  5 
(a-ToXrjv  XevKT]v)  ;  Acts  i.  10  (io-Oyaca iv  Acukcus),  or  “dazzling,” 
Luke  ix.  29  (6  t/xart<r/xos  avrov  A evicos  i^a<Trpd7rro)v)i  xxiv.  4  ( iv 
io-Orjn  d(TTpa-7TTOV(rri). 

So  far  we  see  that  the  bodies  of  the  risen  righteous  were 
described  as  “garments  of  glory,”  i.e.  the  supernatural  glory  or 
light  belonging  to  God  Himself  (2  Enoch  xxii.  8),  and  that  the 
garments  of  the  angels  in  the  N.T.  are  described  in  analogous 
terms  as  “  white  ”  or  “  dazzling.”  The  angels  are  then 
apparently  to  be  conceived  of  as  having  spiritual  bodies.  But 
the  identification  of  the  “white  garments”  or  “  white  raiment  ” 
of  the  blessed  with  their  spiritual  bodies  can  be  fully  established. 
For  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (circ.  88-100  a.d.,  or  100-120  a.d. 
according  to  Beer)  we  have  a  writing  contemporary ,  or  almost 
contemporary ,  with  that  of  our  author ,  which  deals  definitely  with 
this  question.  Thus  in  iv.  16  we  read:  “But  the  saints  will  come 
with  the  Lord  with  their  garments  which  are  (now)  stored  up  on 
high  in  the  seventh  heaven  :  with  the  Lord  they  will  come,  whose 
spirits  are  clothed  .  .  .  and  He  will  clothe  (i.e.  reading  cVeySucrci 
for  eno-xvcret,  which  latter  the  Ethiopic  presupposes)  the  saints 
who  have  been  found  in  the  body  ...  in  the  garments  of  the 
saints.”-  Again  in  viii.  14  we  find  :  “When  from  the  body  .  .  . 
thou  hast  ascended  hither,  then  thou  wilt  receive  the  garment 
which  thou  seest.”  For  other  references  to  these  “  garments  ”  or 
spiritual  bodies  see  vii.  22,  viii.  26,  ix.  9,  17,  24-26,  xi.  40.  These 
garments  were  most  probably  termed  ivSvpLr}p,ara  in  the  lost 
Greek  original,  since  this  term  is  found  in  the  Greek  Legend ,  ii. 
35,  which  is  based  on  the  Asc.  Isa.  See  p.  145  of  my  edition  of 
this  work.  From  the  Ascension  we  may  proceed  to  Hermas, 
Sim.  viii.  2.  3,  ipLari<rp.bv  8c  rov  avrov  7rdvrcs  efyov  A cvkov  oktci 
Xiova,  and  4  Ezra  ii.  39,  “Qui  se  de  umbra  saeculi  transtulerunt, 
splendidas  tunicas  a  domino  acceperunt  ...  42.  Ego  Esdras 
vidi  in  monte  Sion  turbam  magnam,  quam  numerare  non  potui 
.  .  .  44-45.  Tunc  interrogavi  angelum  et  dixi :  Qui  sunt  hi, 
Domine  ?  Qui  respondens  dixit  mihi :  Hi  sunt  qui  mortalem 
tunicam  deposuerunt  et  immortalem  sumpserunt.” 

From  the  evidence  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  we 
conclude  that,  in  the  circles  best  fitted  to  understand  apocalyptic 
symbols,  the  symbolism  of  the  white  garments  from  88  or  there¬ 
abouts  to  200  a.d.  was  clearly  understood  as  given  above.  We 
may. now  return  to  the  N.T.,  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  our 
author.  That  St.  Paul  held  analogous  beliefs  though  he  ex¬ 
pressed  them  somewhat  differently,  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  44, 
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where  he  distinguishes  the  cruyxa  i j/v\tKov  from  the  awfia  7 wtv- 
HaTiKov ,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  (xv.  49)  to  be  “  the  likeness 
of  the  heavenly  ”  (rrjv  €lk6vgl  tov  tTrovpavCov ).  This  heavenly 
body  he  calls  in  2  Cor.  v.  1  an  olKoSo/xrjv  Ik  Oeov  .  .  .  oikluv 
&X€ipo7ro[rjTov  alwviov  iv  roi%  ovpavois :  in  the  next  verse  he  defines 
it  as  to  oiKYjTYjpiov  rjfjLwv  to  ovpavov ,  being  clothed  with  which 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked  (cvSvcra/xcvot  ov  yv/ivol  tvoiOrjo-opLeOa). 
Finally  he  declares  (Phil.  iii.  21)  that  this  body  of  our  humilia¬ 
tion  will  be  fashioned  anew  so  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  body 
of  His  {i.e.  Christ’s)  glory  (cru/x/xop6o v  to)  o-co^giti  tyjs  8o£r)$  avTov). 
Here  the  crwp.a  rrjs  86£rj$  avrov 1  denotes  the  same  thing  as  the 
“garments  of  glory”  in  1  Enoch  lxii.  16,  though  the  form  of 
expression  is  different. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  views  of  our  author  on  this  question. 
Tn  this  connection  he  uses  two  words,  o-roXrj  and  Ivanov.  Since 
the  meaning  is  less  clear  with  regard  to  l/xariov  we  shall  begin 

with  (TToXrj . 

First  of  all,  in  vi.  n,  when  the  souls  under  the  altar  appealed 
for  judgment  on  their  oppressors,  a  crroXr]  Xcvktj  {i.e,  a  spiritual 
body)  was  given  to  each,  and  they  were  bidden  to  rest  till  their 
fellow-servants  on  earth  should  suffer  martyrdom  even  as  they 
had.  Here  there  is  no  definite  answer  given  to  their  collective 
cry  for  retribution,  but  a  definite  boon  is  accorded — even  the  gift 
of  spiritual  bodies.  But  thereby  their  complete  blessedness  is 
not  yet  fulfilled.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  till  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  have  finished  their  warfare  on  earth.  They  are  not  to  enjoy 
perfect  blessedness  till  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  complete  and  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  established  on  the  earth.  In  this  kingdom 
they  are  to  reign  with  Christ  for  1000  years  (xx.  4),  sitting  on  His 
throne  {i.e.  sharing  in  His  authority),  iii.  21  (cf.  Lukexxii.  29,  30  ; 
Matt.  xix.  28),  and  to  be  crowned  as  victors  in  the  strife  on  earth, 
ii.  10,  iii.  11  (cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  We  might  compare  with  our 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  idea  of  a  resurrection  body  of  glory  or  light  is 
used  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  : 

Cf.  Ode  xi.  9-10.  “I  forsook  the  folly  which  is  spread  over  the  earth 
And  I  stripped  it  off  and  cast  it  from  me  : 

And  the  Lord  renewed  me  in  His  raiment 
And  formed  me  by  His  light.” 

Ode  xxi.  2.  “  I  put  off  darkness  and  clothed  myself  with  light, 
And  my  soul  acquired  a  body 
Free  from  sorrow  or  affliction  or  pains.” 

Ode  xxv. 7-8.  “In  me  there  shall  be  nothing  but  light, 

And  I  was  clothed  with  the  covering  of  Thy  Spirit, 
And  I  cast  away  from  me  my  raiment  of  skin.” 

Rendel  Harris  ( Odes  of  Soloinon ,  p.  67)  points  out  that  according  to  Rabbi 
Meir,  Adam  was  originally  clothed  with  “coats  of  light”  (tin  nuns),  but  that 
after  the  Fall  he  was  clothed  with  “  coats  of  skin  ”  (Tiy  nun3). 
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author’s  expectation  Asc.  Isa.  ix.  9,  where  the  Seer  sees  all 
the  righteous  from  Adam  onwards  “stript  of  the  garments  of 
the  fledi”  (  =  ra  rrjs  crapKos  eVSvyx^/Aara,  cf.  Greek  Legend ,  ii.  33) 
and  clothed  in  “  their  garments  of  the  upper  world,”  and  appear¬ 
ing  “  like  angels.”  10.  “  But  they  sat  not  on  their  thrones,  nor 
were  their  crowns  of  glory  on  them.  11.  And  I  asked  the  angel 
who  was  with  me :  How  is  it  that  they  have  received  the  gar¬ 
ments  but  not  the  thrones  and  the  crowns?  12,  13.  And  he 
said  unto  me :  Crowns  and  thrones  of  glory  they  do  not  receive 
till  the  Beloved  ”  has  descended  into  the  world  and  reascended 
(17-18).  Here,  though  the  time  limit  differs,  the  idea  is  similar. 
The  idea  in  our  text  is  that  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Church  of  the 
Martyrs.  That  of  the  entire  Church,  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  well 
set  forth  in  Heb.  xi.  39-40,  “These  all  .  .  .  received  not  the 
promise,  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  concerning  us, 
that  apart  from  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect.” 

The  (ttoXi )  XevKYj  in  vi.  1 1  is,  then,  clearly  the  spiritual  bodies 
which  are  given  by  God  to  the  martyrs,  and  according  to  our 
author  to  the  martyrs  only  at  this  stage.  This  phrase  used  in 
connection  with  the  glorified  martyr  host  in  heaven  in  vii.  9 
(o^A.os  7 ro\vs  .  .  .  TrepifizfiXr)}j.£vov<;  crroAas  XevK as)  and  in  vii.  1 3 
( ovtol  ol  7r€pL/3€/3Xr)fi€i'OL  ras  (ttoXcls  ras  Aevxds)  has,  of  course,  the 
same  meaning. 

There  are  two  other  passages,  vii.  14,  xxii.  14,  in  which  this 
phrase  occurs,  and  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  place  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  above  interpretation.  But  the 
difficulty  is  more  seeming  than  real.  To  solve  it,  howrever,  we 
must  turn  to  our  author’s  use  of  Ifiariov 1  as  a  synonym  of  0-T0A77, 
and  likewise  fivcro-ivos — a  second  synonym  for  (rroXy .  Faithful 
discipleship  in  Christ  provides  the  spirit  with  a  spiritual  body : 
otherwise  it  is  naked ,  as  we  saw  above  in  2  Cor.  v.  1-5.  Now 
this  spiritual  body  is  the  joint  result  of  God’s  grace  and  man’s 
faithfulness.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  divine  gift :  in  iii.  18,  where 
Christ  declares  in  crvpLftovXcvo)  croi  ayopdaa  1  nap  £p.ov  .  .  .  IpLaria 
XtVKa  iva  TrepifiaXr)  /cat  p.r]  cfravepujOr}  fj  aio-gyvrj  Trjs  yvfjLVoryTO s  (rov 
(cf.  2  Cor.  v.  1-5),  and  most  probably  in  iii.  5,  6  vlkwv  out gjs 
7T€pt/3aXeLTaL  £v  l/xaTLOLS  XevKOts,  and  again  in  xix.  8,  £8607)  avrrj  Lva 
7repij3aXr}Tai  fivcr&Lvov  Xa/xnpbv  KaOapov.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spiritual  body  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  present  possession  of  the 
faithful,  and  can,  therefore,  only  be  preserved  through  faithful- 

1  In  iv.  4  the  IparioL^  XevKois  are  the  spiritual  bodies  of  the  Elders,  which 
they  have  as  heavenlv  beings.  In  xix.  14,  ipdedvpivoi  ftfoatvov  Xevnbv  Kadapdv , 
and  in  xv.  6,  ivdedv/xtvoi  \ldov  Kadapbv  \apwp6v,  the  heavenly  bodies  of  the 
angels  are  referred  to  in  any  case,  even  if  there  is  a  secondary  reference  to 
their  white  garments.  In  xix.  13,  16  ipanov  is  apparently  used  in  its  literal 
sense.  See  footnote  on  p.  82. 
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ness  :  of.  iii.  4,  a  ovk  e/xoAw av  ra  i/xarta  avrCiV\  xvi.  15,  fta/captos 
6  .  .  .  rrjpiov  ra  i/xaria  aurou  tva  fxrj  yu/xvos  7r€pi7rar$.  The 
faithful  disciple  will  walk  with  Christ  in  white  (<V  Acvkois,  i-e. 
will  possess  a  spiritual  body,  iii.  4).  These  promises  are  eschato¬ 
logical  and  relate  to  the  future.  Christ  may  come  at  any  hour 
(iii.  3),  and  according  to  the  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  of  His 
disciples,  so  will  they  be  clothed  or  naked  hereafter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  iii.  4  (a  ovk  ipioXvv av  ra  i/xaria  avra>v) 
taken  in  and  by  itself  could  be  interpreted  as  relating  wholly  to 
the  spiritual  experience  of  the  Christian  in  the  present ;  but  the 
clause  that  follows  is  against  this,  being  purely  eschatological,  ko.1 
7r€pnraTrj(Tov(rLv  /xcr*  c/xov  iv  AcvKots,  and  still  more  so  is  the  next 
verse.  The  being  clothed  in  white  garments  is  the  result  of 
faithfulness  unto  death  (6  vlkuv).  The  “nakedness”  in  iii.  18, 
xvi.  15,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  thing  as  in  2  Cor.  v.  1-5, 
and  denotes  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  body. 

Now  let  us  return  to  vii.  14,  xxii.  14  (ot  7 rXvvovres  Tas  oroAas 
avraiv).  If  it  is  possible  to  defile  the  heavenly  body  (iii.  4),  or 
even  to  destroy  it  (iii.  18,  xvi.  15),  it  is  no  less  possible  to  cleanse 
it  (vii.  14,  xxii.  14)  and  make  it  white  (Xcv/caiWv,  vii.  14)  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Thus  to  sum  up.  The  present  life  of  faith  has  within  it  the 
promise  and  the  potency  of  a  blessed  immortality  of  the  soul 
endowed  with  an  organism  (symbolized  in  our  author  by  aroXy 
XtvKri  or  t/xaTtov  XevKov)  adapted  to  its  spiritual  environment. 
Every  true  Christian  has  potentially  and  actually  this  spiritual 
body,  which  he  can  defile  (iii.  4)  or  cleanse  (vii.  14,  xxii.  14)  and 
make  white  (vii.  14),  or  destroy  wholly  (iii.  18,  xvi.  15).  Every 
act  of  the  present  life  is  thus  linked  up  inexorably  with  the  future. 
Moreover,  while  it  is  true  on  the  one  hand  that  God  bestows  on 
us  the  spiritual  body  (iii.  18,  vi.  n),  it  is  equally  true  on  the 
other  that  we  have  our  share  in  the  creation  of  this  body  (iii.  4, 
xvi.  15),  through  the  fellowship  of  our  spirit  with  that  of  Christ, 
and  can  destroy  alike  its  possibilities  and  itself  by  unfaithfulness 
to  Christ  (iii.  18,  xvi.  15). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  three  chapters  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  movement,  and  the  Seer  has  placed  before  his  readers 
a  progressive  drama,  advancing  in  a  series  of  visions,  dealing  in 
iv.  with  God  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Source  of  all 
goodness  and  power  and  glory  therein,  and  in  v.  with  Christ 
the  Redeemer,  who,  by  undertaking  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
sealed  book,  had  thereby  taken  upon  Himself  the  destinies  of 
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the  world  and  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purposes ;  and  in  vi.  with 
the  opening  of  the  first  six  Seals,  which  were  followed  by  a 
succession  of  social  and  cosmic  woes.  But  to  this  divine  drama, 
moving  onwards  inexorably  and  ceaselessly,  there  comes  a  pause 
in  vii.  The  preceding  Seals  (the  first  four  and  the  sixth)  had 
been  purely  physical  and  had  affected  all  men  alike;  but  the 
three  Woes,  each  heralded  by  a  trumpet  blast,  were  to  be  of 
a  demonic  character  and  to  affect  only  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth — “such  men  as  had  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  fore¬ 
heads”  (ix.  4).  Hence  to  secure  the  faithful  against  these 
impending  demonic  woes  a  pause  is  made  (vii.  1-3),  and  during 
it  the  living  faithful — Jew  and  Gentile  alike — and  so  far  the 
spiritual  Israel,  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  the  Living  God 
(vii.  4-8).  There  is  thus  a  pause  in  the  movement  of  the  divine 
drama  in  vii.  1-8,  but  in  vii.  9-17  there  is  more:  there  is  an 
actual  breach  in  that  unity  of  time  which  has  been  so  carefully 
observed  in  iv.-vii.  8.  But  this  breach  (and  it  recurs  under  like 
circumstances  later)  is  purposeful.  The  faithful  have  indeed 
been  sealed  in  vii.  4-8,  but  since  this  sealing  does  not  secure 
them  against  physical  suffering  and  martyrdom,  to  encourage 
and  inspire  them  in  the  face  of  these  impending  evils  the  Seer 
recounts  that  wonderful  vision  in  vii.  9-17  in  which,  looking  to 
the  close  of  the  great  tribulation,  he  beholds  those  who  had 
been  sealed  and  had  died  the  martyr’s  death  already  standing 
blessed  and  triumphant  before  the  throne  of  God. 

§  2.  This  chapter  presents  many  difficult  questions.  Owing  to 
the  apparently  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  character  of  vii.  1-8, 
and  the  universalistic  character  of  vii.  9-17,  critics  have  for  the 
most  part  decided  against  the  unity  of  the  chapter.  While 
Spitta  makes  vii.  9-17  the  immediate  sequel  and  actual  close  of 
i.-vi.  ( i.e .  of  “the  original  Christian  Apocalypse,”  and  assigns 
vii.  1-8  to  J  1  (the  first  Jewish  source),  Volter,  Vischer,  Pfleiderer 
(1st  ed.),  Schmidt,  regard  vii.  9-17  as  an  interpolation  in  a 
Jewish-Christian  or  Jewish  groundwork.  Others  again  seek  to 
reconstruct  the  original  by  making  certain  excisions.  Thus 
Erbes  removes  vii.  4-8,  1 3-1 7,  as  additions  from  a  Jewish  source ; 
while  Weyland  strikes  out  certain  phrases  in  vii.  9,  10,  14,  17; 
and  Rauch  deletes  vii.  13,  14  wholly,  as  well  as  certain  phrases 
in  vii.  9,  10,  as  additions  of  a  Christian  reviser. 

But  a  more  excellent  way  of  dealing  with  the  text  is  taken  by 
Weizsacker,  Sabatier,  Schoen,  Holtzmann,  Bousset,  Wellhausen, 
Porter,  Scott,  Moffatt,  who  maintain  the  relative  unity  of  the 
chapter,  and  regard  vii.  1-8  either  as  the  work  of  our  author  or 
as  incorporated  by  him  in  his  text  and  adapted  thereto.  Sabatier, 
Holtzmann,  Hirscht,  and  Bousset  interpret  vii.  1-8  as  referring 
to  Jewish,  and  vii.  9-17  to  Gentile-Christians ;  while  Reuss, 
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Bovon,  Schoen,  Porter,  Wellhausen,  and  Moffatt  interpret  the 
two  passages  as  describing  the  same  body  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.  My  own  studies  have  led  me  independently  to  the  same 
view,  though  with  a  difference. 

So  far  we  have  recorded  in  briefest  form  the  conclusions  of 
scholars  on  the  critical  structure  of  this  chapter.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  discuss  the  questions  in  detail,  and  first  of  all  the 
relation  of  vii.  9-17  to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse,  since  this  is 
the  easiest. 

§  3.  vii.  9-17  is  from  the  hand  of  our  author.  For  (a)  it  pro¬ 
claims  the  absolute  universalism  of  Christianity,  as  does  the  entire 
Apocalypse  so  far  as  it  comes  from  his  hand,  (h)  Its  diction  and 
idiom  are  those  of  our  author.  Here  the  evidence  is  conclusive. 

9.  jxcTa  TauTa  ct$oy  Kal  t$ou.  So  iv.  1  (see  note  in  loc.).  oy 
.  .  .  au-nSy — Hebraism.  Cf.  iii.  8,  xii.  6,  xiii.  8,  12,  xx.  8.  oxXos 
ttoXus.  So  xix.  x,  6,  in  same  connection.  20yous  k.  4>uXwk  k. 
Xawy  k.  yXwaorwi'.  Cf.  v.  9.  cVumoi'  toG  Bpovou  (also  vii.  15).  So 
iv.  5,  6,  10,  vii.  15,  viii.  3,  etc.  ivunciov  tou  0pdwou  Kal  iv.  toG 
apiuou  (cf.  vii.  10).  So  xxii.  I,  3.  irepipepXTjjuieVous  cttoX&s  XeuKds 
(also  vii.  13).  So  vi.  11  (note). 

10.  Kpdjouori  <(>w^  (xeyaXT].  So  vi.  10,  x.  3,  xiv.  15  (xviii.  2), 
xix.  17.  iq  crwTTjpia  tw  0cw.  So  xix.  1. 

KaOrjpevw  em  tw  0pcW  (See  exceptional  use  in  15.)  So  iv.  2 
(see  note  in  loc.).  The  peculiar  use  of  eVt  after  the  participle  is 
that  of  our  author — kirC  with  dative  after  the  dative  participle  and 
€7rt  with  the  accusative  after  the  nominative  participle. 

11.  kukXo)  toG  Opdvou  Kal  twv  irpecrPuTepwi'  Kal  t&v  Tccradpwy 
£u>W  So  iv.  4  (note). 

kirecrav  exwmoy.  Cf.  iv.  10. 

€TT€cray  .  .  .  eirl  Ta  irpoo-wira  auTwy  Kal  TTpocrtKuvviaav  tw  0€u>. 

So  xi.  16  (word  for  word). 

12.  t}  cuXoyi'a  Kal  rj  8o£a  ktX.  Seven  members.  Cf.  the 
doxology  addressed  to  the  Lamb  in  v.  12,  with  seven  mem¬ 
bers. 

13.  TTepiPepXrjiiei'oi  Tas  oroXds.  See  under  9. 

14.  TT]S  0Xu|/€(i)S  TTJS  JUL€ydXr)S.  Cf.  ii.  2  2. 

c-iTXumy  Tas  aToXds  auTwi'.  Here  and  in  xxii.  14  only. 

tw  aqjiaTi  tou  ap^LOU.  Cf.  xii.  II  (i.  5,  V.  9). 

15.  ei'WTrtoj'  toG  0poyou.  See  under  10. 

XaTpcuouanv’  auTw.  Cf.  xxii.  3. 

6  Ka0Tjfi€Kos  €irt  f  toG  0pd^ou  f.  This  construction  is  excep¬ 
tional — a  primitive  scribal  error  (?) ;  see  note  on  iv.  2. 

ctkt]  V(jj(i€i  2m  auTOus.  Cf.  xxi.  3,  (TKTjvuxrei  pt€r  avruv. 

16.  KaGfjia.  Here  and  in  xvi.  9  only  in  N.T. 

17.  to  dpidot'  to  dva  peaov  toG  0pd*>ou.  Cf.  v.  6. 

cm  Jwrjs  mjyds  uSaTwy.  Cf.  xxi.  6  (cf.  xxii.  1,  17). 
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e$a\€ii|'€i  .  .  .  irdk  SaKpuo^  ck  tw  64>0aXjj.£>t'  auiw.  So 
xxi.  4  (word  for  word). 

From  the  above  evidence  it  follows  that  vii.  9-17  is  from  the 
hand  of  our  author. 

§  4.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  vii.  1-8. 

vii.  1-8  is  derived  fro?n  independent  Jewish  sources ,  which  have 
however ,  been  recast  in  the  dictio?i  of  our  author. 

1.  The  dictioyi  is  that  of  our  author. 

VII.  I.1  |X€Td  touto  €180^  (see  iv.  I,  note).  cortuTas  em  Ta$  .  .  . 
yamas.  So  tar^/xt  with  cm  and  acc.  in  iii.  20,  viii.  3  (AP  An), 
xi.  11,  xii.  18,  xiv.  1,  xv.  2;  except  when  followed  by  cm  ri}? 
OuKd(r<rr)s  Ken!  cm  t rjs  (on  these  see  next  clause) :  in  xix.  1 7 

with  ev,  but  in  a  different  sense,  wet]  cm  ttjs  ytjs  p.f)T€  cni  rrjs 
0aXdo-<rr]s  jx V)T€  cm  iray  ScVSpoi'.  We  should  expect  either  accusa¬ 
tives  throughout  or  genitives;  but  our  author  uses  cfc  rrjv  yrjv 
or  uses  cm  y rjs,  and  never  cm  rrjv  yrjv ,  except  in  xiv.  16 — an 
interpolation.  Hence  this  clause  exhibits  a  characteristic  usage. 

2.  Kal  cISor.  See  iv.  1  note.  0cou  Juntos.  See  note  on 
p.  128.  a^aToXijs  TjXiou  :  cf.  xvi.  12.  cxpa^cy  pLeyaXt) — frequent 
in  the  Apocalypse,  but  only  in  xiv.  15  is  it  followed  as  here  by 
the  dative  of  the  persons  addressed,  ots  .  .  .  au-roTs, a  Hebraism; 
see  on  ov  .  .  .  ai/rov,  above.  c860t]  auTois  aSucrjaai.  For  this 
construction  cf.  ii.  7,  iii.  21,  xiii.  7,  15,  xvi.  8. 

aSudjo-ai  yrjy  =  “  to  hurt  the  earth.”  Outside  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  this  use  of  aSiKeiv  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
except  Luke  x.  19,  but  it  is  frequent  in  our  text;  cf.  ii.  11,  vi.  6, 
ix.  4,  10,  19,  xi.  5  (bis). 

3.  tou  0eoG  TjfAOJi'.  Cf.  vii.  10,  12,  xii.  10,  xix.  1,  5  (0cos  /xou, 
iii.  2,  12  (ii.  7  [?])).  cttI  t<ov  p^tgjtiw.  This  phrase  is  character¬ 
istic.  Our  author  uses  cV i  in  this  phrase  with  the  genitive  if 
the  noun  is  in  the  plural :  cf.  ix.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4,  but  with  the 
acc.  if  the  noun  is  in  the  singular :  cf.  xiii.  16,  xvii.  5,  xx.  4,  except 
in  xiv.  9. 

II.  The  subject-matter  of  vii.  1-8  is  borrowed  from  Jewish 
sources. 

Behind  vii.  1-8  there  are  possibly  two  independent  traditions 
or  documents — the  one  relating  to  the  four  winds  and  the  other 
to  the  sealing  of  the  144,000. 

(a)  vii.  i-J  fro7ii  a  Jewish  source ,  which  has  7iot  apparently 
midergone  any  esse7itial  trans/or7nation.  The  letting  loose  by  the 
four  angels  of  these  destructive  winds  2  was,  as  the  ,text  implies, 

1  Kparetv  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “holding  in  check”  in  1 — a  meaning  not 
elsewhere  found  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  ii.  13,  14,  15,  25,  iii.  11,  it  means 
“  hold  fast,”  i.e.  “keep  carefully.”  Tver)  here  only  in  our  author. 

2  Compare  the  onset  of  these  winds  on  the  sea  in  the  little  Apocalypse— 
Luke  xxi.  25,  4ti  tt}$  yrjs  <ri >voxr)  edvu>v  iv  anopiq  hx°^s  OaXdaarjs  Kal  adXov. 
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to  take  place  after  the  sealing  of  the  faithful  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  or  at  all  events  shortly  before  the  end.  And  yet  these 
four  angels  and  these  four  winds  are  not  directly  referred  to 
again.1  Hence  we  conclude,  as  already  other  critics  have  done, 
that  our  author  has  here  used  fragmentarily  an  older  tradition. 
For  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  various  forms,  later  evidence 
can  be  adduced.2  The  various  elements  in  our  text  can  be 

1  I  have  shown  in  the  note  on  ix.  14  that  there  are  many  grounds  for 
believing  that  in  their  original  context  these  winds  at  the  bidding  of  the  four 
angels  brought  plagues  of  natural  locusts  from  the  corners  of  the  earth.  In 
ix.  1  sqq.,  however,  a  plague,  not  of  natural,  but  of  demonic  locusts  arises 
from  the  pit,  and,  as  such,  not  subject  to  the  four  angels,  but  to  the  angel  of 
the  abyss.  Thus  vii.  1-3  prepares  the  way,  though  indirectly,  for  ix.  1— 1 3. 

2  First  of  all  we  find  analogous  situations  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  In  vii.  1-3 
we  are  told  that  a  pause  in  the  judgments  is  commanded  in  order  that  during 
this  pause  the  faithful  may  be  sealed.  Similarily  in  1  Enoch  a  like  pause 
takes  place  before  the  Deluge  for  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family. 
Thus  in  lxvi.  1-2  it  is  said,  “And  after  that  he  showed  me  the  angels  of 
punishment,  who  are  prepared  to  come  and  let  loose  all  the  powers  of  the 
waters,  which  are  beneath  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  bring  judgment  and  de¬ 
struction  on  all  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  2.  And  the  Lord  of  Spirits  gave 
commandment  to  the  angels  who  were  going  forth,  that  they  should  not  cause 
the  waters  to  rise,  but  should  hold  them  in  check  ;  for  those  angels  are  over 
the  powers  of  the  waters. ”  From  lxvii.  it  becomes  clear  that  the  object  of 
this  pause  is  to  give  time  for  the  building  of  the  Ark.  For  another  like  pause 
and,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  tradition,  a  very  remarkable  parallel,  we 
should  compare  2  Bar.  vi.  4  sqq.,  “And  I  beheld,  and,  lo  !  four  angels  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  four  corners  of  the  city,  each  of  them  holding  a  torch  of  fire  in  his 
hands.”  5.  And  another  angel  descended  from  heaven  and  said  unto  them  : 

‘  Hold  your  torches,  and  do  not  light  them  till  I  tell  you.’”  Here  we  have 
four  angels  standing  at  the  four  corners  of  Jerusalem,  ready  to  destroy  it,  and 
a  fifth  angel  bidding  them  pause  and  not  destroy  it  till  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  were  secured  and  hidden  away,  vi.  7. 

Independent  developments  of  traditions  relating  to  the  four  winds  or  prob¬ 
ably  independent  traditions  are  to  be  found  in  later  Apocalypses,  as  Bousset  has 
pointed  out ;  but  these  are  not  derived  from  our  text.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
four  winds  in  our  text  is  to  destroy  the  earthy  and  the  life  thereon,  before  the 
judgment ,  whereas  in  the  later  Apocalypses  the  purpose  of  the  four  winds  is  to 
cleanse  the  earth  after  the  judgment.  Cf.  the  pseudo- Johannine  Apoc.  15,  rare 
&Tro(3ou\\ibou)  (  =  “  I  will  unseal  ”)  ra  rloo-apa  fiepy)  tt)s  afibooov  /cal  e^tXdiooip 
rtooapes  tive/xoi  pteyaXoi  /cal  iicXeLpcocnv  airav  to  TrpbotoTrop  rrjs  y 77s,  Kai  Xcukclp- 
6ti(T€tcu  7raaa  i)  777  oxnrep  xL&v  (MS  F) :  the  Syriac  Apoc.  Peter  :  “  Therefore 
I  will  order  the  four  winds  and  they  shall  be  let  loose  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
other.  And  when  the  sea-wind  is  let  loose,  there  arises  brimstone  before  it  ; 
and  when  the  south  wind  is  let  loose,  there  arises  a  flaming  fire  before  it ;  and 
when  the  west  wind  is  let  loose,  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  are  cleft  in 
twain.”  Cf.  also  Sibyll.'  viii.  204  sqq.  :  7 roXXrj  dl  re  XalXam  duwv  ya?av 
ipTjfidxrer  peteptop  5*  tirapacrTaois  itrrai,  (These  quotations  are  from  Bousset, 
p.  280.) 

Now  these  latter  passages  do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  our  text,  but  all 
seem  to  be  derived  from  an  older  tradition,  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
O.T.  and  in  1  Enoch  lxxvi.  First  of  all,  the  sirocco  or  south-east  wind  (myo 
nvr,  Jer.  xxiii.  19,  and  m.T  nn  D’lp,  Hos.  xiii.  15)  was  regarded  as  a  special 
manifestation  of  God  :  Nah.  i.  3 ;  Zech.  ix.  14.  It  is  His  chariot,  Jer. 
iv.  13  ;  Isa.  lxxvi.  15,  it  is  His  breath,  Job  xxxvii.  10.  It  rends  the 
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satisfactorily  explained  from  the  tradition  as  we  see  from  foot¬ 
note  2  on  preceding  page. 

The  episode  in  vii.  1-3  is  introduced  because  a  new  order  of 
plagues  is  about  to  ensue,  and  a  pause  must  be  made  in  order 
that  during  it  the  faithful  may  be  sealed  before  this  new  order  of 
plagues,  i.e.  the  demonic,  sets  in. 

(b)  vii.  4-8  is  from  a  Jewish  or  Jewish- Christian  source. 

(a)  The  144,000  were  Jews  or  Jewish ■  Christians  in  the  original 
tradition. — For  since  the  tribes  are  definitely  mentioned  one  by 
one,  and  the  number  sealed  in  each  tribe  is  definitely  fixed  (even 
though  symbolically),  the  twelve  tribes  can  only  have  meant 
the  literal  Israel  in  the  original  tradition. 

Thus  Jewish  particularism  was  the  central  idea  of  this  section.1 
(/?)  This  tradition  was  thus  originally  a  purely  Jewish  one , 
and  recalls  Ex.  xii.  7,  IJ}  23  sq. ;  Ezek .  ix.  3  sq. ;  but  if  the 
order  of  the  tribes  in  our  text  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  source  used 
by  our  author ,  then  this  source  was  probably  Jewish  Christian  and 
a  recast  of  the  original  Jewish  tradition. — In  favour  of  this  view 
might  be  adduced  the  remarkable  order  in  which  the  tribes  are 
given,  Judah  being  put  in  the  first  place  and  Levi  in  the  eighth.2 

Now  in  the  twenty  different  arrangements  of  the  tribes  in  the 
O.T.  (cf.  Encyc.  Bib.  iv.  5207  sqq. ;  Hastings’  D.B.  iv.  810  sqq.) 
Judah  is  found  first  in  two,  i.e .  those  in  Num.  ii.,  vii.,  x.,  and  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  3— viii.,  xii.  But  Judah  is  first  in  the  latter  on  purely 
geographical  grounds  (see  Buchanan  Gray,  Encyc.  Bib .  iv.  5204), 

mountains  and  the  rocks,  1  Kings  xix.  1 1  ;  it  withers  up  the  grass,  Isa.  xl.  7, 
24  ;  and  dries  up  the  stream  and  river  and  sea,  Nah.  i.  4  ;  Ps.  xviii.  15,  cvi.  9. 
Next  the  sirocco  becomes  an  element  in  the  eschatological  expectations  of 
Israel:  Ps.  lxxxiii.  14 ;  Amos  i.  14;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4 :  it  is  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  God,  Jer.  xxiii.  19,  xxx.  23  ;  Hos.  xiii.  14  sq.  (See  Gressmann, 
Isr.-Jiid.  Eschat.  20  sqq.) 

This  conception  of  the  sirocco  prepares  us  for  a  similar  conception  of 
“the  four  winds.”  These  are  mentioned  in  a  topographical  sense  in  Zech. 
ii.  6,  but  in  vi.  5  as  God’s  servants  which  present  themselves  before  Him 
and  execute  His  vengeance. 

In  this  sense  it  is  already  a  technical  conception;  they  come  as  His 
ministers  of  judgment  from  the  four  ends  of  heaven,  Jer.  xlix.  36  ;  they  break 
forth  on  the  sea,  Dan.  vii.  2.  In  1  Enoch  xxxiv.  3,  Ixxvi.  4,  they  come  from 
the  four  comers  and  are  bearers  of  plagues,  two  from  each  corner.  The 
winds  are  conceived  as  having  “spirits,”  1  Enoch  lxix.  22  ;  Jub.  ii.  2. 

1  The  omission  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  would  also  point  to  the  Jewish  origin 
of  the  tradition.  According  to  a  1st  cent.  B.c.  fragment,  i.e .  Test.  Dan  v. 
6-7,  Satan  is  said  to  be  the  prince  of  Dan.  For  other  evidence  on  this  con¬ 
nection  of  Dan  with  the  Antichrist  see  my  notes  {op.  cit.  v.  6-7). 

2  Buchanan  Gray  {Encyc.  Bib.  iv.  5209)  conjectures  that  5-6  should  be 
transposed  after  8.  This  transposition  makes  the  text  normal  (see  note 
under  vii.  5-8  (Judah,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Issachar,  Zebulun  from  Leah, 
etc.)).  There  are  still  the  two  outstanding  irregularities  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention,  the  omission  of  Dan  (Jewish),  and  the  setting  of  Judah  at  the 
head  of  the  list  (Jewish-Christian). 
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and  in  the  former,  because  of  its  pre-eminence  among  the  tribes, 
is  assigned  this  leading  position  in  the  camp,  Levi  being  omitted 
in  this  warlike  disposition  of  the  tribes.1  But  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  Levi  gradually  acquired  a  predominant  influence 
among  the  tribes,  and  after  the  Maccabean  rising  took  the  lead 
even  of  Judah.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Jub.  xxviii.  n  sqq. 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  enumerated  in  accordance  with 
the  date  of  their  birth,  and  in  xxxiv.  20  and  in  the  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  are  grouped 
according  to  their  respective  mothers  and  the  groups  arranged  in 
order  of  birth ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  rest  of  the  Testaments 
when  Judah  and  Levi  are  mentioned  together,  as  they  frequently 
are,  Levi  is  always  placed  first,  unless  in  the  Christian  interpola¬ 
tions  and  the  MSS  manipulated  by  Christian  scribes,  where 
Judah  is  set  before  Levi  (see  my  note  on  Test,  of  XII  Patr., 
p.  13).  The  reason  for  this  change  is  obvious  from  this  stand¬ 
point:  Christ  was  sprung  from  Judah.  Since,  therefore,  in  our 
text  Judah  is  placed  first,  it  is  to  be  inferred  either  that  the  list 
of  the  twelve  tribes  had  undergone  a  Jewish-Christian  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  this  Jewish-Christian  recension  that  our 
author  made  use  of,  or  that  our  author  made  this  change  himself. 

§  5.  The  sealing  of  the  faithful  in  our  text  does  not  mean  ( a ) 
preservation  from  physical  evil ,  nor  (h)  from  spiritual  apostasy, 
but  if)  from  demonic  and  kindred  influences  under  the  coming  reign 
of  Antichrist . 

(a)  The  sealing  of  the  faithful  in  the  original  tradition  meant 
preservation 'from  physical  evil  and  death,  as  in  Ex.  - xii.  7,  13, 
22  sq.,  and  Ezek.  ix.  3  sq.2  This  Judaistic  conception  of 
preservation  from  physical  evil  is  found  also  in  the  Little 
Jewish  Apocalypse  in  the  Gospels:  cf.  Mark  xiii.  17-20; 
Matt.  xxiv.  20-22. 

That  it  was  indeed  a  current  Jewish  expectation  we  see  in 
part  from  the  N.T.  references  just  given,  and  we  know  that  it 
was  such  from  a  1st  cent.  b.c.  authority.  From  Pss.  Sol.  xv.  8, 
10 — an  eschatological  psalm — we  learn  that  “  the  sign  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  upon  the  righteous  unto  their  salvation  ”  (to  <rrjp.€?ov 
rov  Oeov  iirl  Stxaious  ctv  cruiTrjpLav),  and  that  accordingly  “famine 
and  the  sword  and  pestilence  were  to  be  far  from  the  righteous  0 
9  Kai  popbcfraia  Ka\  Oavaros  air 6  St/catW  p.aKpdv).  The  contrast 
between  the  expectation  in  our  text  and  in  this  psalm  could  not 

1  Except  Num.  ii.  17,  where  the  Levites  encamp  in  the  centre. 

2  In  Shabbath,  55%  we  have  an  haggadic  interpretation  of  this  verse  :  “God 
said  to  Gabriel :  Go  and  impress  on  the  forehead  of  the  righteous  a  mark  of 
ink,  nSnn  'dkSddm  loStr  nVc?  vi  St?  vn  D’pns  Winss  Sy  on,  that  the  destroying 
angels  may  have  no  power  over  him  ;  and  on  the  foreheads  of  the  godless  a 
mark  of  blood,  that  the  angels  of  destruction  may  have  power  over  them.” 
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be  greater.  In  the  psalm  the  sign  is  placed  on  the  brows  of  the 
righteous  to  secure  them  from  the  eschatological  woes  that 
follow ;  in  our  text  the  sign  is  not  placed  till  after  these  very  woes 
had  taken  place .  In  xv.  6,  7  of  the  same  psalm  the  righteous  are 
promised  immunity  from  all  the  evils  which  are  sent  against  the 
ungodly  in  the  last  days.  Moreover,  as  the  psalmist  expected  a 
sign  to  be  impressed  on  the  brows  of  the  saints,  so  he  declares, 
xv.  10,  that  “the  sign  of  destruction  will  be  set  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  sinners  ”  (to  yap  crrjpitiov  rrjs  a,7ra)A,€ia9  €7ri  rov  /xctgjttov 
ailroiv),  and  that  accordingly  “famine  and  the  sword  and 
pestilence  ”  “would  pursue  and  overtake  the  sinners ”  (xv.  8,  9), 
and  that  they  would  “perish  in  the  day  of  judgment  of  the  Lord 
for  ever”  (xv.  13). 

If  preservation  from  physical  evil  had  been  intended  by  our 
author,  the  sealing  should  have  taken  place  before  the  first  Seal 1 
and  not  in  the  midst  of  the  cosmic  catastrophies  of  the  sixth. 
Vitringa  feels  this  so  strongly  that  he  maintains  that  vii.  1-8 
belongs  essentially  before  vi.  12-17,  while  Hengstenberg  would 
place  it  before  vi.  Holtzmann  (3rd  ed.,  p.  449),  while  maintaining 
that  “  die  furchtbaren  Plagen  der  Endzeit  sie  (die  Versiegelten) 
nicht  treffen,  und  sie  daher  vom  Verderben  verschont  bleiben,” 
yet  gives  away  his  cause  by  admitting  :  “unerledigt  bleibt  allerdings 
die  Frage,  warum  diese  Versiegelung  nicht  vor  das  sechste 
Siegel  .  .  .  verlegt  worden  sei.” 

Yet  Bousset  (287  sq.)  interprets  the  sealing  in  this  sense,  but 
admits  the  possibility  of  (b)  being  right,  or  indeed  of  both  being 
alike  right.2 

(1 b )  Now  the  consciousness  of  the  wrongness  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  led  Diisterdieck  to  propound  the  view  that  it  is  not  from 
physical  evil  but  from  spiritual  apostasy  under  the  last  and  greatest 
trials  that  should  befall  the  world,  that  the  sealing  is  designed  to 
secure  the  faithful .  But  that  this  is  not  the  immediate  object  of 
the  sealing  appears  to  follow  from  ix.  4,  where  the  implication  of 

1  From  the  fact  that  the  sealing  does  not  take  place  before  the  first  Seal, 
Erbes  (p.  52)  concludes  that  the  first  four  Seals  belong  to  the  past  and 
present,  and  that  the  sixth  deals  with  the  future.  But  even  in  that  case  the 
sealing  should  have  taken  place  before  the  sixth  Seal,  if  the  sealing  were 
intended  to  preserve  from  physical  evil. 

2  The  view  that  the  144,000  are  Jewish  Christians,  can  only  be  advo¬ 
cated  on  the  ground  that  our  author,  as  a  Jewish  Christian,  believes  profoundly 
in  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  this  nation.  But  since  our  author  holds  also 
that  martyrdom  is  the  highest  consummation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
the  highest  place  in  the  future  life  awaits  the  martyrs,  and  that  none  but 
martyrs  share  in  Christ's  reign  of  1000  years,  he  cannot  at  the  same  time 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  elect  144,000  Jewish  Christians  are  to  be  excluded 
from  the  supreme  privilege  of  the  faithful.  On  these  and  other  grounds  (see 
section  5)  we  conclude  that  the  sealing  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
martyrdom,  and  that  the  144,000  include  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish  Christians. 
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the  text  is  that  it  is  from  demonic  agencies  that  the  sealed  are 
secured  and  not  from  physical  evil  in  any  form,  from  the  visita¬ 
tions  of  nature,  even  the  greatest  at  the  end  of  the  world.  This 
last  passage  suggests  the  right  interpretation  of  the  text  which 
follows  in  (c). 

(c)  The  sealing  in  our  text  secured  the  faithful  against  demonic 
agencies  in  the  coming  reign  of  Antichrist. — As  this  reign,  so  full  of 
superhuman  horrors,  was  about  to  begin,  the  sealing  was  carried 
out  just  then  and  not  earlier  or  later.  This  sealing  did  not 
secure  against  social  or  cosmic  evils,  nor  yet  against  martyrdom, 
xviii.  24,  but  only  against  diabolic  or  demonic  powers,  as  we  see 
from  ix.  4.1  It  is  the  special  help  that  the  faithful  needed 
against  the  coming  manifestation  of  Satanic  wickedness  linked 
with  seemingly  supreme  power.  With  this  help  the  weakest 
servant  of  God  need  not  dread  the  mightiest  of  his  spiritual  foes. 
The  seal  of  God  engraven  on  his  brow  marked  him  as  God’s 
property,  and  as  such  ensured  him  God’s  protection.  But  it  did 
not  in  itself  secure  him  against  spiritual  apostasy.  Against  this 
Christ  warns  the  elect  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  and  requires  of  them 
unfailing  endurance:  Mark  xiii.  13,  6  Sc  v7ro/xctVas  ck  rcAos  ovros 
O-C D^a-erat.  If  the  elect  bear  with  patience  the  natural  trials  inci¬ 
dent  to  their  faithful  discipleship  of  Christ,  then  He  will  preserve 
them  from  the  superhuman  trials  which  are  about  to  come  on  the 
whole  world,  as  He  promises  in  iii.  10  of  our  text :  on  cV^pT/o-as 
tov  \6yov  t rjs  V7r opovrjs  {jlov ,  Kayd)  ere  cac  t f)s  wpas  tov 

7rcipaorp,ov  rrjs  pLcWovarjs  cpx^flai  €7rl  rrjs  oi,Kov/jL€vr)s  o\rjs.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  view  appears  clearly  from  another 
standpoint.  In  the  O.T.,  with  its  belief  in  a  heathen  Sheol,  the 
righteous  had  to  be  recompensed  on  earth  if  they  were  to  be 
recompensed  at  all — hence  a  long  and  happy  life  was  the  natural 
prerogative  of  the  faithful.  But  in  later  times,  and  above  all  in 
the  N.T.,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  fully  and  finally 
established,  the  centre  of  interest  passed  from  things  material  to 
things  spiritual.  Protection  not  from  physical  deaths  but  from  the 
demonic  and  Satanic  enernies  of  the  spirit ,  became  the  supreme  aim 
of  the  faithful.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  faithful  were 
secured  by  the  sealing  from  physical  death,  that  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  they  should  all  suffer  martyrdom  (xiii.  15). 

The  idea  in  another  form  appears  in  a  contemporary  writer, 
Clem.  Rom.  ad  Corinth .  lix.  2  :  aiTi/o-op-efla,  cKTevrj  ttjv  Strjo-iv  kcli 

IKtCTiaV  7TOLOVpi€VOL ,  07TCJS  TOV  dpiO^OV  TUJV  KCLTr)pl6pLr]pL€VQV  run/  ckAck- 

t£)v  a vrov  iv  oA.u)  t<3  xo(rpta)  8iacf>v\d£r}  aOpavorrov  6  Srjpuovpyos  tCjv 
a7rdvT<x)v. 

1  As  the  sealing  of  the  faithful  secured  them  against  demonic  agencies  and 
temptations,  so  the  seal  of  the  Beast  on  the  brow  of  his  followers  made  them 
the  inevitable  victims  of  the  deceit  of  the  second  Beast :  see  xix.  20. 
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The  above  interpretation  has  apparently  been  lost  to 
Christendom  for  1600  years  or  more.1  The  reason  seems  in 
part  to  have  been  that  at  a  very  early  date  the  term  crcj>payLs  was 
associated  with  baptism  (cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  16.  2-4).  To 
baptism  there  is,  of  course,  no  allusion  in  our  text,  but  baptism 
combined  the  two  ideas  here  present :  (1)  it  marked  the  baptized 
as  God’s  (or  Christ’s  property) ;  (2)  it  secured  the  baptized  against 
demonic  powers.  A  very  significant  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Acts  of  Thomas,  26,  A09  rjplv  ttjv  cr^payiSa*  rjKov&apiev  yap 
c rov  Xcyovros  on  6  0cos  .  .  .  Sia  rrjs  avrov  o^paytSos  tTnyivuo-Kti  ra 
tSta  7rpo/?ara.  Here  baptism  is  a  seal :  it  is  also  the  mark  which 
distinguishes  the  believer  from  the  unbeliever.  For  the  passages 
designating  baptism  as  a^payU — see  2  Clem.  vii.  6,  viii.  5-6;  Acts 
of  Thomas  (p.  68,  ed.  Bonnet),  ttjv  iv  Xpicrnp  .  .  .  irdpacryi  p.01 
cr<t>payL$a  Kal  ...  to  Xovrpov  Xaf3u)  T7/s  a<f>OapcrLas  :  Acts  of  Paul, 
28  =  Martyrdom  of  Paul,  7;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  3.  Other 
passages  combine  the  ideas  of  a  means  of  recognition  and 
defence:  Clem.  Eclog.  Prophet .  12,  7rXrjpu6ivT<j)v  yap  tu>v  /cow 
totc  rj  cr<£payis  iiraKoXovdci  Iva  cfavXdcrcrrjTai  to)  6e£j  to  ayiov. 
Excerpt  ex  Theod.  80,  Sia  yap  ira Tpos  Kal  vlov  Kal  ayiov  7rvev/xaT05 
cr(f>payLcrOels  dv^TrlXyjTrTO^  corn  rfj  aXXrj  $vvap.ci :  ibid.  86  ;  Cyrill. 
Cat.  i.  3,  Ik€l  ttjv  criorrjpaiiSrj  SiSioo'i  o-c^payTSa,  ttjv  6avp.a<TLav>  yjv 
Tpipovo-L  Satpovcs  Kal  ywiocrKOVcnv  ayyeXoi ,  iva  ol  pXv  <f>vy(j)cnv 
iXao-OcvTes,  ol  Sc  TrepUTTiacnv  d)?  oUetov :  ibid.  iii.  12.  See 
Heitmiiller,  Im  Namen  Jesu ,  p.  334.  In  Lactantius  the  entire 
meaning  attaching  to  the  sealing  in  our  text  is  attributed  to 
Christian  baptism.  Thus  in  his  Instil .  Divin.  iv.  26  he  speaks 
of  “  Christ  being  slain  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  have  written  on 
their  foreheads  the  sign  of  blood — that  is,  the  sign  of  the  cross  ” 
(“  signum  sanguinis,  id  est  crucis  ”).  The  presence  of  Christians 
bearing  this  sign  when  attending  on  their  masters  at  a  heathen 
sacrifice  put  to  flight  the  gods  of  their  masters,  i.e.  the  demons 
(iv.  27:  “cum  enim  quidam  ministrorum  nostri  sacrificantibus 
dominis  assisterent,  imposito  frontibus  signo,  deos  illorum  fuga- 
verunt  ”).  “  But  since  (the  demons)  can  neither  approach  those  in 
7vhom  they  have  see?i  the  heavenly  mark ,  nor  injure  those  whom  the 
immortal  sign  as  an  impregnable  wall  protects ,  they  harass  them 
by  men  and  persecute  them  by  the  hands  of  others”  (“sed 
quoniam  neque  accedere  ad  eos  possunt,  in  quibus  coelestem 
notam  viderint,  nec  iis  nocere,  quos  signum  immortale  munierit, 

1  J.  Weiss  {Sc  hr  if  ten  des  NTs.2  ii.  634,  1908)  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  have  rediscovered  this  ancient  and  true  interpretation  (“der  mit  dem  gott- 
lichen  Namen  Geweihte  ist  mit  ihm  gefeit,  geschUtzt  gegen  alle  Feinde,  gegen 
Damonen  und  Teufel  ”) ;  but  this  is  not  so.  On  the  next  page  he  writes  :  ‘  ‘  Ihre 
Versiegelung  bedeutet  .  .  .  sie  sollen  .  .  .  von  dem  Martyrium  bewahrt 
bleiben.”  Thus  even  J.  Weiss  holds  that  the  sealing  secures  against  physical 
death. 
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tanquam  inexpugnabilis  murus,  lacessunt  eos  per  homines  et 
manibus  persequuntur  alienis”).  Here  the  sign  of  the  cross  dis¬ 
charges  the  very  same  function  as  the  seal  affixed  to  the  forehead 
of  the  faithful  in  our  text.  This  passage  thus  indirectly  attests 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  sealing  in  the  Apocalypse. 

An  inroad  of  diabolic  agencies  on  Israel  and  a  special 
strengthening  of  Israel  against  this  invasion  by  Michael  is  pre¬ 
dicted  in  Test.  Dan  vi.  I,  5,  7rpocr€X€T€  eavrots  a7ro  tov  Varava  /cat 
tojv  7TV€VfxaT(x)V  avrov  .  .  .  avros  yap  6  ayyeAos  Trjs  € 79  ei/icr^ucrct 
rov  Tcrpa^A  p.7)  cp,7r€<reLv  avrov  €1$  reXo?  /ca/ca/v.  Cf.  2  Bar.  xxvii.  9, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  final  tribulation  is  to  embrace  “a 
multitude  of  portents  and  incursions  of  Shedim  ”  (i.e.  evil  spirits). 

The  idea  of  sealing  plays  a  large  role  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
vii.  2  sq.,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4  (here  all  the  righteous  are  sealed)  it 
is  the  servants  of  God  who  are  sealed;  but  in  xiii.  16 sq.,  xiv.  9, 
xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4,  the  followers  of  the  Beast,  where  the  mark 
is  engraven  on  the  brow  or  right  hand  of  the  latter.  This 
practice  was  apparently  frequent  among  the  earliest  Christians. 
But  it  was  current  also  in  Judaism,  as  we  have  already  seen  from 
the  Pss.  of  Solomon  (see  above,  and  compare  Heitmiiller,  Im 
Namen  Jesu ,  132  sqq.,  143  sqq.,  153,  174,  234),  and  also  in  O.T. 
times :  cf.  Isa.  xliv.  5,  “  Another  shall  write  on  his  hand :  Unto 
the  Lord”;  Ezek.  ix.  4.  Even  Yahweh  Himself  the  prophet 
represents  by  an  anthropomorphism  as  engraving  Zion  on  the 
palms  of  His  hands  (Isa.  xlix.  16).  Yet  this  custom  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  Law.  Cf.  Lev.  xix.  28,  xxi.  5,  6;  Deut.  xiv.  1. 
Clearly  Isa.  xliv.  5,  xlix.  16,  Ezek.  ix.  4,  saw  no  evil  in  it,  if 
used  in  connection  with  the  right  persons.  See  Gal.  vi.  17.1 

1This  practice  was  prevalent  in  heathenism.  Slaves  were  branded 
occasionally  (see  Wetstein’s  note  on  Gal.  vi.  17),  and  soldiers  sometimes 
branded  themselves  to  show  that  they  were  in  service  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  lords.  But  the  true  analogy  to  the  practice  in  our  text  is  that  of 
slaves  attached  to  some  temple  (iep65ou\oi),  or  individuals  devoted  to  the 
service  of  some  deity,  whose  persons  were  so  branded.  Thus  Ptolemy  iv. 
Philopator  had  the  Alexandrian  Jews  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf,  the  sign  of 
Dionysus,  3  Macc.  ii.  29  ;  and  Philo,  De  Monarch ,  i.  8,  reproaches  apostate 
Jews  for  allowing  their  persons  to  be  so  branded,  iv  rots  auiiaaiv  .  .  .  xara- 
<ttL^ovt€s.  There  was  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
from  which  a  fugitive  slave  who  had  once  been  branded  with  the  sacred  stig¬ 
mata  could  not  be  reclaimed  :  cf.  Herod,  ii.  113,  'HpaicXlos  lp6v,  is  rb  ty  kcltcl- 
<pvyu)v  oUiryjs  $re<p  avdponrwv  iTri(3d\T)Tcu  arlypara  Ipd  eioirrbv  SiSobs  r<p  6e<pf 
ovk  Z£e<TTi  rofrrov  tLpaodcu  :  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr .  §  59,  <ttI$ovtcu  6i  7ravres,  ol  /xiv 
els  KdpTrofc,  ol  Si  is  a fairas,  /cal  dirb  rovSe  irdvres  ol  ’Aaai/ptot  orlyfiaTTj- 
(popiovai :  Plutarch,  Lucull.  p.  507,  B6es  .  .  .  ’A pripudos,  f)v  /xdXtjTa  de&v  ol  iripav 
jidppapoi  rifiCbaiv  .  .  .  xaP^7Mara  fapovacu  rrjs  Oeov  \a/nr dda.  See  Wetstein 
and  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  17  ;  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites ,  334  ; 
Spencer,  Leo.  Rit.  Heb.  ii.  14.  Heitmiiller  {op.  cit.  184 sq.)  points  out  how 
closely  related  were  such  beliefs  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Judea ;  and  Giesebrecht 
(Schatzungy  86)  regards  the  former  as  distinctly  operative  on  Jewish  beliefs 
(see  Clemen,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Erkliirung  des  NTt  184).  Heitmiiller 
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Finally,  we  find  references  to  this  sign  on  the  forehead  in  the 
Odes  of  Solomon  (ed.  Rendel  Harris,  1909),  iv.  7,  “  For  who  is 
there  that  shall  put  on  Thy  grace  to  be  hurt  ?  ”  iv.  8,  “  For  Thy 
seal  is  known,  and  Thy  creatures  know  it,  and  Thy  hosts  rejoice 
(emended)  in  it ;  and  the  elect  archangels  are  clad  with  it  ” ; 
viii.  16,  “  Before  they  came  into  being  I  took  knowledge  of  them, 
and  on  their  faces  I  set  My  seal.”  The  seal  here  does  not  seem 
to  be  used  in  an  eschatological  sense,  but  simply  marks  its  bearer 
as  God’s  property. 

§  6.  Chapter  vii.  refers  only  to  the  present  generation  of 
believers ,  first  as  militant  on  earth ,  viu  i-8y  and  next  as  triumph¬ 
ant  in  heaven ,  viu  9-17 . 

It  is  obvious  that  vii.  1-8  deals  only  with  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful ;  for  in  the  thought  of  the  Seer  it  is  only  this 
generation  that  has  to  endure  the  last  and  greatest  tribulation. 
To  preserve  it  against  the  superhuman  evils  that  are  about  to 
burst  on  the  world,  the  progress  of  the  plagues  is  stayed  and  the 
faithful  are  secured  against  such  as  are  of  a  demonic  character, 
being  sealed  as  God’s  own  possession. 

It  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  great  host  in  vii.  9-17  does  not 
embrace  the  whole  Church,  but  only  those  who  had  come  Ik  rrj 9 
OXtytuis  rrj s  fjLtyaXrjs.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  definite  article 
and  the  distinctive  epithet  rrjs  /wcyaAT/s,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  whole  vision  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is 
wholly  inadmissible  to  interpret  “the  great  tribulation”  quite 
generally  as  any  or  every  tribulation  that  is  incident  to  the  life  of 
faithful  discipleship.1  “The  great  tribulation”  is  about  to  fall 
upon  the  present  generation,  and  in  vii.  9-17  are  represented  the 
great  multitude  which  had  come  through  it  faithfully. 

§  7.  The  144,000  in  the  present  context  are  (a)  Christians 
belonging  not  to  Israel  after  the  flesh ,  but  to  the  spiritual  Israel , 
(b)  and  are  in  this  respect  the  same  as  the  144,000  in  xiv.  1-5. 

(a)  We  have  seen  above,  §  4,  II.  (b\  that  these  144,000  were 

{op.  cit.  333  sq. )  connects  the  ideas  of  baptism  and  sealing.  The  name  of  Jesus 
marked  the  baptized  as  the  property  of  Jesus,  placed  him  under  His  protec¬ 
tion,  and  assured  him  against  alien  powers.  The  name  in  this  significance  is 
a  <r<ppayls.  Thence  it  becomes  easy  to  designate  baptism  itself  as  a  seal, 
though  in  this  development  the  influences  of  the  Greek  Mysteries  may  have 
co-operated.  But  there  is  no  reference  to  baptism  in  our  text,  although 
<r(f>payL£etv  here  and  paw rifriv  els  rb  6vo/xd  tlvos  in  the  N.T.  have  practically 
the  same  meaning.  The  design  of  “  the  sealing  ”  and  i(  the  baptizing  into  the 
name  of”  is  to  show  that  the  person  so  affected  was  the  property  of  God  or 
Christ. 

1  The  scribe  of  A  may  have  been  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  text  and 
so  read  dirb  6\i\f/eu>s  fxeydX 779.  But  RPQ  and  all  the  cursives  agree  in  reading 
as  above.  Cf.  Hermas,  Vis.  11.  ii.  7,  (xaicdptoi  8<roi  vtt o/itvere  ttjv  dXlptv  ttjv 
ipXofJ.tvr)v  tt]v  ixeyd\rjv — which  is*  based  partly  on  vii.  14  and  iii.  10  of  our 
book,  and  which  testifies  to  the  form  of  our  text  between  1 10-140  A.  D. 
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Jews  or  Jewish  Christians  in  the  original  tradition.  That  they 
are  Jewish  Christians  in  their  present  context  is  maintained  by 
Diisterdieck,  Holtzmann,  Bousset,  and  others.  These  scholars 
hold  that  the  144,000,  vii.  4-8,  and  the  countless  host,  vii.  9-17, 
are  not  to  be  identified ;  for  in  the  one  case  we  have  a  definite 
number,  in  the  other  an  indefinite  one ;  in  the  one  a  multitude  of 
all  nations  and  peoples,  in  the  other  a  definite  number  of  Jewish 
Christians ;  in  the  one  case  the  last  great  woe  is  still  impending, 
in  the  other  it  is  already  surmounted  and  left  behind.  Now  the 
last  objection  is  of  no  weight.  The  vision  in  vii.  9-17  is  pro- 
leptic.  It  prophesies  the  outcome  of  the  present  strife,  and 
therefore  the  two  visions  presuppose  different  conditions — the 
one  a  phase  of  the  Church  militant,  the  other  a  phase  of  the 
Church  triumphant.  From  this  standpoint  no  objection  can  be 
maintained  against  the  identity  of  the  two  groups  under  different 
conditions  of  time  and  place. 

The  other  objections,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
thought  which  underlies  the  sealing  of  the  faithful,  lose  forthwith 
any  force  they  seemed  to  have.  For  since  we  have  already  seen 
that  “  the  great  tribulation  ”  was  about  to  come  upon  the  whole 
world  (iii.  10),  that  the  essential  danger  connected  with  this 
tribulation  was  its  demonic  character,  and  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  sealing  was  to  preserve  the  faithful  against  demonic 
powers,  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  sealing  must  be  coextensive 
with  the  perils  and  must  therefore  embrace  the  entire  Christian 
community,  alike  Jewish  and  Gentile.  For  the  necessary  grace 
of  preservation  from  demonic  influence  cannot  be  accorded 
to  the  faithful  descended  from  Israel  according  to  the  flesh 
and  withheld  from  the  faithful  descended  from  Israel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit,  in  a  work  of  so  universalistic  import  as  the 
Apocalypse.  In  other  words,  the  144,000  belong  not  to  the 
literal  but  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  are  composed  of  all 
peoples  and  nations  and  languages.1  From  this  standpoint 
the  number  144,000  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is  merely  a 
symbolical  and  not  a  definite  number.  The  real  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  appearance  here  is  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  tradition 
taken  over  by  our  author,  and  a  part  to  which  he  attaches 
no  definite  significance  in  its  new  context.  The  part  of  the 
tradition  with  which  he  is  concerned  is  the  sealing.  This 
element  is  of  overwhelming  significance.  It  is  the  measure 

1  Here  the  spiritual  Israel  is  intended,  as  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Cf.  i.  14,  18,  ii. 
9,  IO,  iv.  3,  4,  and  Jas.  i.  1.  This  was  the  view  of  Hippolytus,  tt epl  rou 
* Avrixpicrrov :  vi.  25ook€ v  6  tctipios  <j<ppayiba  rois  els  avrbv  TriaTelJovaiv,  Kal  avros 
(  =  6  ’A vrlxpurTos)  dcoa-ei  bjuolvs.  Here  all  the  faithful  are  saved.  In  his 
commentary,  however,  on  this  passage  preserved  only  in  the  Aiabic  (see 
articles,  Hippolyt’s  Kleiner e  Schrifleny  p.  23 1,  ed.  Achelis)  he  takes  the 
144,000  to  be  Jewish  Christians. 
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adopted  by  God  to  secure  His  servants  against  the  manifestation 
and  for  the  time  victorious  self-assertion  of  the  Satanic  world. 
The  other  elements  of  the  tradition,  though  taken  into  the  text, 
are  of  the  slightest  concern,  or  of  none  at  all,  to  our  author. 
This  is  frequently  his  practice.  We  have  already  seen  it  in 
vii.  1-3,  where  the  main  idea  is  the  pause  which  is  commanded 
in  the  succession  of  the  plagues  in  order  to  effect  this  sealing. 
As  regards  the  four  winds — another  element  in  the  tradition 
there  used — our  author  never  again  refers  directly  to  them. 

(b)  The  1 44)000  in  vii.  belong  to  the  spiritual  Israel  as  do  the 
144^000  in  xiv.  1-5. — If  what  we  have  above  contended  is 
valid,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
bodies — at  least  as  regards  their  origin.  This  identity  of 
spiritual  origin  helps  to  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on 
other  grounds. 

§  8.  vii.  9-17  is  the  work  not  of  a  redactor ,  but  of  our  author  ; 
for  every  verse  and  nearly  every  phrase  is  related  in  point  of 
diction  and  meaning  to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse. — Since  we  have 
shown  in  our  commentary  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  above  statement,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  notes  in  question. 

§  9.  The  o^Xos  7ro\vs  in  vii.  9-17  is  identical  with  the 
144^00  in  vii.  4-8. — In  §  6  we  have  seen  that  the  0^X09  7toA.v9 
embraces  not  the  Christians  or  faithful  of  all  time,  but  only 
the  Christian  contemporaries  of  the  Seer — the  faithful  of  the 
present  generation.  Since  the  144,000  refer  to  the  same  body, 
it  is  clear  that  the  0^X09  7roXv9  and  the  144,000  are  identical 
qualitatively  if  not  quantitatively. 

§  10.  In  the  original  form  of  the  vision  of  vii.  9-17  the  0^X09 
7roXv9  (a)  represe?ited  the  entire  body  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  after 
the  final 'judgment ,  but  does  not  do  so  in  its  present  context ;  but  (b) 
represents  the  martyrs  of  the  last  tribulation  serving  God  in  heaven 
before  the  final  judgment ,  or  rather  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Millennial  Kingdom  in  chap.  xx. 

(a)  The  original  form  of  this  vision  represented  the  entire  body 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven  or  in  the  New  Jerusalem  on  the  new 
Earth  (as  in  xxi.  1-4)  after  the  final  judgment,  (a)  For  the 
same  phraseology  is  used  of  God  and  the  blessed  (cf.  vii.  15  and 
xxi.  3,  xxii.  3 ;  vii.  17  and  xxi.  4)  after  the  final  judgment  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  (/?)  There  is  no  phrase  in  the  section  which  in 
itself  definitely  limits  the  description  to  the  martyrs.  The  phrases 
that  demand  such  a  limitation  are,  as  we  shall  see,  of  an  indirect 
though  cogent  character,  and  are  due  to  our  author's  adaptation 
of  one  of  his  independent  visions  to  a  new  context,  (y)  The 
clause  ov  apiO/jLrjo'ai  avrov  ovSels  iSvvaro  cannot  be  rightly  used  of 
a  section  of  the  blessed,  but  fittingly  describes  the  countless 
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hosts  of  all  the  blessed.  (5)  Apart  from  the  phrases  oi  tpxofiwoi, 
c/c  t rjs  OXiif/em  rrjs  fieyaKrjs,  and  iv  r<5  vdio  (not  in  xxii.  3),  the 
whole  impression  of  the  vision  is  that  it  deals  with  the  final  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  in  which  they  render  perfect  and 
ceaseless  service  to  God,  and  all  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  the 
earthly  life  are  in  the  past  (vii.  17).  (e)  After  the  final  judgment 

all  the  faithful  are  to  be  clothed  in  white. 

(b)  But  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  vision  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  context,  (a)  For  in  §  6  above,  we  have  seen  that  the  o^Aos 
ttoAvs  embraces  not  all  the  faithful,  but  only  the  faithful  that  are 
to  issue  victoriously  from  the  great  tribulation .  (/?)  Next,  if  we 
take  01  ipxo/JLtvoi1  strictly  as  an  imperfect  participle,  the  great 
tribulation  is  still  in  progress ,2  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  yet 
come,  and  all  who  belong  to  the  great  multitude  are  martyrs ,  for 
all  are  already  clothed  in  white  (vi.  9,  n).  This  vision  in 
vii.  9-17  is  proleptic,  like  that  in  xiv.  1-5.  In  both  cases  the 
multitudes  are  martyrs  and  martyrs  only;  for  they  are  clothed  in 
white,  and  the  final  judgment  is  not  yet  come,  (y)  Our  inter¬ 
pretation  receives  support  from  the  general  theme  of  the  Book — 
the  glorification  of  martyrdom,  and  especially  from  the  place  of 
this  section  in  the  Book ;  for  the  time  which  it  deals  with  forms 
the  very  eve  of  the  last  and  greatest  tribulation. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  vision  in  its  present  form  refers 
to  the  martyrs  of  the  great  tribulation,  though  it  exhibits 
survivals  of  ideas  and  statements  which  show  that  originally  it 

1  In  the  sentence,  oStch  eicnv  ol  4pxbpevoi  4k  ttjs  dXtyeus  ttjs  /xeyaXys  kclI 
4irXwav  ras  ( rroXas  abrQv,  the  /cat  tTrXvvav  ktX.  is  to  be  taken  along  with  ol 
4px6/x€vot  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  :  i.e.  “  these  are  those  who  come 
through  the  great  tribulation  and  washed,”  etc.  So  the  ancient  Versions — 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac  (1#2),  Ethiopic — rightly  rendered  the  Greek.  So  also 
the  A.V.  ;  but  the  R.V.  is  quite  wrong  in  making  /cat  tirXvvav  ktX.  a  co¬ 
ordinate  sentence  with  oflrot  eiaiv  oi  ipx^/xevoi,  and  translating :  “  these  are 
they  which  have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  and  they  washed,”  etc. 
The  R.V.  always  and  the  A.V.  generally  mistranslate  this  idiom  in  our 
author.  We  have  here  a  Hebraism,  in  accordance  with  which  Hebrew 
writers  after  using  a  participle  or  infinitive  added  other  clauses  not  with 
participles  or  infinitives  as  we  should  logically  expect,  but  with  finite  verbs. 
(See  Driver,  Hebrew  Tenses 3,  §  117.)  This  Hebraism  is  occasionally  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  LXX.  Thus  Jer.  xxiii.  32,  onszn  .  .  .  ipw  mo^n  whj  Sy  = 
LXX,  l8ob  eyu)  Trpbs  robs  .  .  .  TrpofprjrevovTas  xf/evdij  ivvTrvia  .  .  .  /cat  dujyovvTo 
avrd.  The  same  construction  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX  will  be 
found  in  Amos  v.  7  ;  Gen.  xlix.  17  ;  Ps.  xcii.  8,  cv.  12  sq.  (4v  rep  eTvai  .  .  . 
/cat  diijXdov),  etc.  The  Hebraism,  therefore,  which  appears  in  our  text  (0 broi 
elaLv  ol  4pxb/J.evoi  /cat  ^■7rXut'ar)  =  ;iD?D;i  .  .  .  D'Nnn  non  n^K.  We  have  already 
had  the  same  Hebraism  in  i.  5,  6,  where  see  note. 

2  The  question  in  vii.  13,  irbdev  ijXOov,  might  imply  that  the  number  is  com* 

plete.  In  that  case  oi  ipxbp-evoi  would  strictly  =  ot  iXOdvres,  and  we  should 
expect  4k  OXLif/ews  /ueyaXi 7s  as  in  A  (a  mere  correction).  The  text  would  then 
refer  to  all  the  blessed,  whether  martyred  or  not.  So  the  text  may  have  stood 
in  the  original  vision. 
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bore  a  very  different  meaning.  One  such  is  the  clause  ov 

apiOfirjcrai  avTov  ouScig  eSvvaro. 

§11.  Whereas  vii.  4-8  refers  to  the  living  faithful ,  viz.  9-1 J 
and  xiv.  I-J  are proleptic  and  refer  to  the  martyrs.  They  embrace 
both  men  and  women. 

The  martyrs  are  represented  in  vii.  9-17  as  arriving  in 
heaven  straight  from  the  scene  of  martyrdom.  In  xiv.  1-5  the 
martyrs  are  represented  as  following  the  Lamb  on  the  earthly 
Mount  Zion  during  the  reign  of  1000  years.  This  latter  vision 
thus  anticipates  the  scene  described  in  xx.  4. 

Since  the  martyrs  are  alike  men  and  women,  irapOivoi  in 
xiv.  4  must  be  taken  metaphorically.  This  passage,  therefore, 
deals  with  spiritual  fornication.  This  is  independent  of  the  fact 
that  our  writer  could  not  have  spoken  of  Christians  as  having 
defiled  themselves  (ipioXvvOrja av  :  cf.  iii.  4)  by  holy  matrimony. 

VII.  1-8. — A  pause  in  the  succession  of  the  plagues.  The 
destroying  winds  are  to  be  held  in  check  in  order  that  during  the 
pause  the  144,000  of  the  spiritual  Israel  may  be  sealed.  The 
plagues  introduced  by  the  four  winds  seem  to  be  of  a  demonic  char¬ 
acter,  since  the  faithful  must  be  sealed  before  they  are  let  loose. 

1.  p.€TOL  touto  ct8oy  Tcacrapag  dyycXoug  corwTag  cm  Tag  tco-- 
aapag  yamag  tt)s  yrjg  KpaTourrag  Toug  TcWapag  <Wp ,oug  rfjg  yrjg, 
IVa  met]  a^cpog  cm  rrjg  yrjg  p^TC  cm  rr]g  GaXacrcrqg  fxrjTe  cm  ti 
ScVSpoy.  The  words  /xcra  tovto  cTSov  introduce  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  division  of  the  sixth  Seal  (see  note  on  iv.  1).  The  angels 
of  the  winds,  like  those  of  fire,  xiv.  18,  and  of  water,  xvi.  5  (cf. 
John  v.  7),  belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  angelic  beings.  They  are 
set  over  the  works  of  nature,  and,  as  such,  they  could  not  keep  the 
Sabbath  as  the  highest  orders  do  according  to  Jub.  ii.  18  sqq. 
They  were  called  the  angels  of  service  (mc>n  in  the 

Talmud,  and  were  said  to  be  inferior  in  rank  to  righteous 
Israelites  (Sanh.  93a).  For  other  angels  of  this  nature  see 
1  Enoch  lx.  1 1-2 1,  lxv.  8,  lxix.  22;  Jub.  ii.  2.  An  angel  of 
this  class  might  be  described  as  o-tolx^ov — a  “spirit,”  “demon,” 
or  “genius.”  See  Deissmann,  Encyc .  Bib .  ii.  1261;  Bousset, 
Religion  des  Judenthuzns ,  317.  On  the  destructive  winds  and 
the  plagues  introduced  by  them  see  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter,  p.  192.  corah-ag  cm  ras  rco-rrapas  y (ov tag.  On  LCTTrjpa. 
with  c7rt  and  acc.  see  p.  19 1  sq.  Our  author  regarded  the  earth 
as  Tcrpaytoi/og,  as  Isa.  xi.  12,  Ezek.  vii.  2  (pKH  msw),  which  the 
LXX  render  ol  7rrepuy€g  r>}g  yrjs.  The  idea  recurs  in  xx.  8  and 
in  xxi.  16,  where  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  described  as  a 
cubiform  city,  whose  length  and  breadth  and  height  are  equal. 
Ultimately  this  view  may  go  back  to  a  Babylonian  cosmogony. 
On  this  question  see  Warren,  The  Earliest  Cosmologies ,  38  sq., 
46  sq. 
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KpaTourras.  There  is  here  the  idea  that  at  the  end  of  the 
world  (the)  four  destructive  winds  would  be  let  loose  to  injure 
the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  trees.  No  reference  is  made  to  this 
expectation  in  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  in  this  form,  but  vii.  1-3 
serves  in  part  to  introduce  the  plague  of  demonic  locusts.  See 
note  on  ix.  4.  For  this  use  of  KpaTclv  as  “  holding  in  check,” 
cf.  Luke  xxiv.  16,  where  it  is  followed  by  tov  fir}.  Its  meaning 
in  Acts  ii.  24 ;  John  xx.  23  is  related  but  not  the  same,  while  still 
another  holds  in  Rev.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  25,  iii.  11,  and  yet  another 
in  ii.  1. 

toos  T&raapas  d^fious.  These  four  winds  came  from  the  four 
angles  or  corners  of  the  earth,  which  was  regarded  as  an  actual 
square,  if  not  a  cube.  They  came  from  the  four  angles  and  not 
from  the  four  sides ;  for  according  to  Jewish  conceptions  the 
winds  that  blew  from  the  four  quarters,  i.e.  due  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  were  favourable  winds,  whereas  those  that  came  from 
the  angles  or  corners,  as  N.E.N.  and  E.N.E.,  N.W.N.  and 
W.N.W.,  etc.,  were  hurtful.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  at  length 
in  1  Enoch  lxxvi.  and  xxxiv.  3.  There  are  two  differences 
between  the  conceptions  in  our  text  and  that  in  Enoch.  The 
first  is  on  the  surface  and  not  essential.  Enoch  represents  two 
hurtful  winds  as  issuing  from  each  corner,  whereas  our  text 
reduces  each  pair  to  a  single  wind.  This  difference  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  whereas  1  Enoch  lxxvi.  represents 
an  attempt  at  being  full  and  scientific  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
time,  our  text  exhibits  the  same  views  in  a  popular  and  less 
precise  form.  The  more  important  difference  is  that  the  winds 
which  were  characteristically  injurious  are  here  in  our  text 
assigned  a  special  role  of  destruction  at  the  world’s  close.  But 
the  way  for  this  development  was  already  prepared  in  the  O.T., 
and  Christian  literature  attests  its  further  developments.  See 
above,  p.  19 1  sq. 

.  .  .  £irl  rJjs  ytjs  .  .  .  p.TjT€  cm  T4  S^Bpor.  On  the  cases 
with  €7tl  here  see  above,  p.  191,  £  4 

2.  kcu  cTSof  aXXoy  ayye\ov  dyaPatyorra  diro  dmToXtjs  t^Xuju, 
cxorra  o^paylSa  0cou  Juntos.  Why  the  angel  ascends  from  the 
east  cannot  be  determined.  Corn,  a  Lap.,  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard, 
De  Wette,  Volkmar,  Diisterdieck  think  that  it  is  because  the 
life-bringing  sun  comes  from  the  east ;  Volter,  iv.  24,  because  the 
revelation  of  divine  salvation  and  glory  were  expected  from  the 
east  (Ezek.  xliii.  2)  :  so  also  Swete  ;  similarly  Holtzmann,  quoting 
Isa.  xli.  2.  Erbes(p.  51,  note)  refers  to  the  last  passage  and  Sib. 
Or.  iii.  652,  and  implies  that  it  is  because  the  Messiah  comes 
from  the  east. 

0cou  i&KTos.  This  is  a  very  familiar  expression  in  the  N.T. 
Thus  it  is  found  once  in  Acts,  six  times  in  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
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four  times  in  Hebrews,  and  twice  in  Matthew  in  the  form  rou 
Oeov  tov  £G>vtos.  In  the  Apocalypse  Oeov  £o>vtos  does  not  recur, 
but  we  have  the  related  forms,  rw  £wvti  ds  r.  alwvas  t.  aiwvwv, 
iv.  9,  v.  10,  x.  6,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  in  xv.  7,  tov  Qtov 
t.  ££jvtos  r.  atwvas  r.  alwvwv  (see  note  on  iv.  9  ad  finetri). 
The  Hebrew  is  *n  ta.  Cf.  Josh.  iii.  10  ;  Ps.  xlii.  3  ;  Hos.  i.  10 
(ii.  2)  ;  2  Kings  xix.  4, 16  ;  Dan.  iv.  19  (LXX),  v.  23  (bis),  vi.  26  ; 
Jub.  i.  25,  xxi.  4;  3  Macc.  vi.  28.  In  2  Macc.  vii.  33,  xv.  4  we 
have  the  form  6  ftuv  Kvpio9,  and  in  Sibyl.  Or.  iii.  763  simply  to} 
£(ovti.  The  expression  in  all  its  forms  brings  out  the  contrast 
between  the  one  eternal  God  and  the  numberless  ephemeral  gods 
of  the  heathen. 

Kal  €Kpa|c^  <f>&>rrj  {AcydXfl  tois  Ttaaapaiv  ayy^Xois  ots  c$o0T] 
auTOts  dStKtjaat  ttji'  yY]K  Kal  OdXaao'a*'. 

01s  *  .  .  auTots.  On  this  Hebraism  in  our  text  see  p.  87. 
On  the  construction,  i&oOrj  .  .  .  dSi/d}<rai  see  p.  54.  The 
angels  injured  the  earth  by  letting  loose  the  winds  under  their 
charge.  The  idea  that  the  angels  cause  injury  to  the  earth  by 
withholding  the  winds,  as  Bengel,  Herder,  and  Wellhausen 
maintain,  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to  the  tradition 
regarding  these  winds  which  blow  from  the  corners  of  the  earth ; 
see  p.  204. 

3.  Xeycoi'  Mrj  dSiK^aT)T€  tV  yiji'  p]T€  rrjy  GciXacnray  jxri T€  Ta 
S^^Spa,  axpi  o-^paytcrwp.ci'  tous  SouXous  tou  0€ou  em  Twt'  p.€TWTrw^ 
auTaii'.  On  the  meaning  of  dSt kciv  in  our  text  see  xxii.  11,  note. 

<7<f>payi'aG)fA€i'.  The  sealing  is  to  secure  the  servants  of  God 
against  the  attacks  of  demonic  powers  coming  into  open  mani¬ 
festation  (see  ix.  4,  note).  The  Satanic  host  is  about  to  make  its 
final  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.  In  the  past  their 
efforts  had  in  the  main  been  restricted  to  attacks  on  man’s 
spiritual  being,  and  had  therefore  been  hidden,  invisible,  and 
mysterious,  but  now  at  the  end  of  time  they  are  to  come  forth 
from  their  mysterious  background  and  make  open  war  with 
God  and  His  hosts  for  the  possession  of  the  earth  and  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  hidden  mystery  of  wickedness,  the  secret  source  of 
all  the  haunting  horrors,  and  crimes,  and  failures,  and  sins  of  the 
past  was  about  to  reveal  itself — the  Antichrist  was  to  become 
incarnate  and  appear  armed,  as  it  were,  with  all  but  almighty 
power.  With  such  foes  the  faithful  felt  wholly  unfit  to  do  battle. 
With  the  rage  and  hostility  of  man  they  could  cope,  but  with 
their  ghostly  enemy  and  his  myrmidons  about  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  with  soul-  and  body-compelling  powers  they  dared  not 
engage.  And  so  just  on  the  eve  of  this  epiphany  of  Satan,  God 
seals  His  servants  on  their  foreheads  to  show  that  they  are  His 
own  possession,  and  that  no  embodied  (or  disembodied)  spirit  of 
the  wicked  one  can  do  them  hurt.  In  its  deepest  sense  this 
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sealing  means  the  outward  manifestation  of  character.  The 
hidden  goodness  of  God’s  servants  is  at  last  blazoned  outwardly, 
and  the  divine  name  that  was  written  in  secret  by  God’s  Spirit 
on  their  hearts  is  now  engraved  openly  on  their  brows  by  the 
very  signet  ring  of  the  living  God  ( o-<f>pay'i$a  faov  faivTos).  In  the 
reign  of  the  Antichrist  goodness  and  evil,  righteousness  and  sin, 
come  into  their  fullest  manifestation  and  antagonism.  Character 
ultimately  enters  on  the  stage  of  finality.1 

tou$  SouXous  too  0€ou  qp-wv.  On  the  phrase  r.  8.  r.  6* ov  cf.  i.  i, 

ii.  20,  xix.  2,  5,  xxii.  3,  6;  and  on  tov  Oe ov  fjpuv  cf.  vii.  10,  12, 

xii.  10,  xix.  1,  5  (Oeos  /jlov,  iii.  2,  12,  ii.  7).  By  the  addition 
r)fjL(ov  the  angel  acknowledges  that  angels  and  men  are  fellow- 
servants  in  the  service  of  God ;  cf.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9. 

cm  twk  jactwhw  auTojK.  Our  author  always  uses  or!  twv 

/jL€T(x>7ra)v  when  he  uses  the  plural:  cf.  ix.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4,  and 

€7rt  to  /x€T(D7rov;  cf.  xiii.  1 6,  xvii.  5,  xx.  4,  when  he  uses  the 
singular  (except  in  xiv.  9,  iirl  t ov  jx€T(D7tov).  The  idea  in  cr^payi- 
(rwfjLcv  .  .  .  c7rt  tw v  fX€T(a 7ro)v  avTcov  goes  back  ultimately  to 
Ezek.  ix.  4.  See  note  on  xiii.  16  with  regard  to  the  mark  on 
the  foreheads  and  right  hand  of  the  followers  of  the  Beast. 

4.  teal  rjicouG-a  toi'  api0p.ov  t toy  ea^payiorpi^vwi',  cKarov  t ccracpd- 
Korra  TcVcrapcs  Xl^l<^cS  ea+payurpicVoi  ck  irdcrqs  4>u\rjs  uuov  ’lo-paqX. 
The  Seer  does  not  witness  the  sealing  which  is  completed 
during  the  pause  in  the  plagues,  but  he  hears  the  number  of  the 
sealed  and  their  description.  The  number  of  the  sealed  is 
purely  symbolical.  The  number  connotes  perfectness  and  com¬ 
pletion,  being  12  x  12  taken  a  thousandfold  (Alford).  But  it  is 
not  an  infinite  number ;  for  it  gives  the  number  of  the  faithful 
in  the  present  generation  only  (see  p.  199,  209  sq.). 

irdcn^s  4>uXtjs  utwi'  ’lo-paqX.  It  is  not  believers  descended  from 
the  literal  Israel  (1  Cor.  x.  18)  (though  this  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  tradition),  but  from  the  spiritual  Israel  that  are 
here  referred  to  (see  p.  200).  This  transformation  of  meaning 
is  found  also  in  our  text  in  xviii.  4.  Cf.  Rom.  ii.  29,  6  iv  ro> 
Kpv7TTU)  TouScuos  :  Gal.  iii.  29,  €1  8c  vp€L<s  Xpicrrov,  apa  toi)  * Aftpaapi 

1  Logically,  or  perhaps  historically,  we  may  connect  the  thought  in  Rom. 
viii.  19  with  that  in  our  text.  The  sealing,  which  shows  outwardly  that 
the  faithful  are  God’s  sons,  marks  the  first  stage  of  their  manifestation  as  such 
(rfy  &TroKd\v\piv  r&v  viu>y  rov  deo 0,  Rom.  viii.  19).  They,  too,  shall  be  mani¬ 
fested  as  their  Divine  Master  (Luke  xvii.  30,  6  vids  rov  dvOpuirov  d-iroKa- 
Xtfirrerat 2  Thess.  ii.  8,  r-rj  ivKpaveiq.  ttjs  Tapov<rias).  Opposed  to  this  we 
have  the  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  diroKdKvfpdri :  ii.  6, 
dTOKcCKv<pdrjvai  :  ii.  8,  d'KOKa\v<pd'fi<reraL).  There  is  also  the  manifestation  of  his 
followers — at  all  events  the  first  stage  of  it — in  the  sealing  of  the  followers  of 
the  Beast  (Apoc.  xiii.  16  sq.,  xiv.  9,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4). 

The  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  was  a  familiar  expectation  in  Jewrish 
Apocalyptic  about  this  time  and  earlier  :  cf.  4  Ezra  vii,  28,  xiii.  32  ;  2  Bar. 
xxxix.  7. 
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(nripfJLa  iorri:  vi.  16,  tov  ’IcrparjX  rov  Otov ;  Phil.  iii.  3,  rjpieU  yap 
£(rp.ev  fj  7r€ptTo/x>J,  ol  7rvajp,an  tfeov  Xarpevourcg  Kal  Kav\(npavoL  kv 
Xptcrrw  'Irjo-ov;  1  Pet.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  1 ;  Hermas,  Sim.  ix.  17. 

5.  Ik  4>u\tjs  *lou8a  SwScko,  xi^l<^€S  io’<j>payiapdyoi9 
Ik  <J>u\Tjs  'PouPrjy  SwScKa  ^iXtaSeSj 

Ik  <|>uXr)s  Ta8  SwScxa  x^iaSes, 

6.  Ik  4>uXt]5  ’Aarjp  SwSeKa  ^ikidheq, 

ck  Nc<()0aXip  8(u8cKa  xl^l^$€$» 

ck  <t>uXrjs  Mayaacrrj  SgjSckoi  xiMd8t5, 

7.  ck  4>uXrjs  Xupew^  ScSScKa  xi^l<*8€S, 
ck  4>uXt]9  Acut  SoSScKa  xtMdSes, 

ck  4>uXrjs  ’lao-axap  SgSScko,  xi^ld8cs, 

8.  ck  4>uXrjs  ZaPouXwv'  SwScko,  xi^ld8e$, 

ck  ’Iwarj^)  SwScKa  xi^L^€S, 

ck  ^uXrjs  Bci'iapclv'  8w8cKa  x^MdSes  la^payicrpA'Oi. 

5-8.  In  the  above  list  there  are  several  irregularities,  (a) 
Judah  is  placed  first.  ( b )  Dan  is  omitted,  (c)  Manasseh  is 
given,  though  Manasseh  is  included  in  Joseph.  ( d )  The  rest 
of  the  tribes  are  enumerated  in  a  wholly  unintelligible 
order. 

(a)  Judah  is  mentioned  first,  because  from  him  is  sprung  the 
Messiah  (see  p.  193  sq.). 

(d)  Before  we  discuss  the  difficulties  in  (b)  and  (c)  we  must 
examine  that  under  (d\  since  if  this  can  be  solved  the  rest  come 
easier.  Now  the  present  unintelligible  order  of  the  tribes  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  such  irrelevancy  as  that  of  Grotius  :  “  Nullus 
servatur  ordo,  quia  omnes  in  Christo  pares.”  The  text  is  unin¬ 
telligible  as  it  stands,  and  it  is  unintelligible  because  it  is  dis¬ 
located.  This  dislocation  Buchanan  Gray  has  recognized 
{Encyc.  Bib .  iv.  5208  sq. ;  Expositor ,  1902,  p.  225  sqq.)  and  set 
right  by  transposing  vii.  5c-6  after  vii.  8.  By  this  transposition, 
sanity  is  restored  to  the  text.  The  order  then  becomes  in¬ 
telligible  and  illuminating  :  first  the  sons  of  the  first  wife  Leah — 
Judah,  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Issachar,  Zebulun ;  next,  the  sons 
of  Rachel  the  second  wife — Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  next,  the 
the  sons  of  Leah’s  handmaid — Gad  and  Assher;  and,  finally,  we 
should  have  the  sons  of  Rachel’s  handmaid — Naphtali  and 
Dan ;  but  we  have  on  certain  grounds  Naphtali  and  Manasseh 
instead. 

Thus  we  have  first  Leah’s  sons,  then  Rachel’s,  then  the  sons 
of  Leah’s  handmaid,  and  finally,  those  of  Rachel’s  handmaid. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  remaining  difficulties,  and 
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to  make  these  the  more  obvious  we  shall  transcribe  the  list 
arrived  at  through  Buchanan  Gray’s  suggestion.1 


Judah 

Joseph 

Reuben 

Benjamin 

Simeon 

Gad 

Levi 

Assher 

Issachar 

Naphtali 

Zebulun 

Manasseh. 

The  first  difficulty  (a)  in  this  list  arises  from  Judah  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  the  reason  for  this  order 
is  obvious,  as  we  have  already  seen  (see  p.  193  sq.).  Christ 
is  descended  from  Judah,  therefore  Judah  comes  first.  The 
next  difficulty  (b)  arises  from  the  omission  of  D&n  and  the 
insertion  of  Manasseh  (c)  in  his  place.  Here  again  the  answer 
is,  I  think,  of  no  questionable  character.  Manasseh  is  obvi¬ 
ously  de  trop  here,  since  Manasseh  is  already  included  in 
Joseph;  and  Joseph  is  original,  since  the  list  obviously  aims 
at  giving  the  sons  of  Rachel,  as  it  has  given  the  sons  of 
Leah,  and  not  two  of  her  sons  and  one  grandson  as  it  does  in 
its  present  form.  Manasseh  then  has  been  substituted  for  Dan, 
the  missing  son  of  Rachel’s  handmaid.  The  substitution 
has,  as  we  have  remarked,  made  the  list  illogical.  We  have 
now  to  ask,  Why  was  Dan  omitted  ?  and  by  whom  ?  Various 
explanations  of  the  displacement  of  Dan  by  Manasseh  have  been 
offered.  Gomarus,  Hartwig,  Bleek,  Ziillig,  and  Spitta  propose 
that  Aav  stood  originally  in  the  text,  but  was  early  corruptly 
written  Mav,  and  that  hence  Manasseh  arose.  But  such  abbrevia¬ 
tions  are  highly  improbable,  and  very  seldom  occur  in  Uncial 
MSS.  and  the  corruption  of  Aar  into  Mar  is  unlikely  in  the  case 
of  such  a  well-known  list  as  that  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Others,  as 
Grotius,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Diisterdieck  are  of  opinion  that 
Dan  was  omitted  because  the  tribe  had  long  ago  died  out.  But 
the  same  statement  might  be  made  of  many  of  the  tribes. 
Others  think  the  omission  due  to  the  fact  that  Dan  early  fell  into 
idolatry ;  but  this  in  itself  would  not  distinguish  Dan  from  the 
rest  of  the  tribes. 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation,  and  that  at  once  the 
most  ancient  and  most  satisfactory  of  all,  which  was  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Irenaeus.  According  to  this  explanation  Dan  was 
omitted  because  the  Antichrist  was  to  spring  from  his  tribe. 
Irenaeus  writes,  v.  30.  2  :  “  Hieremias  .  .  .  tribum  ex  qua  veniet 

1  Another  possible  restoration  of  the  text  could  be  effected  by  transposing 
5c-j6  after  8a.  We  should  then  have  Leah’s  sons,  the  sons  of  Leah’s  hand¬ 
maids,  the  sons  of  Rachel’s  handmaid,  Rachel’s  sons.  But  the  other 
restoration  is  better. 
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manifestavit  dicens  .  .  .  et  propter  hoc  non  annumeratur  tribus 
haec  in  Apocalypsi  cum  his  quae  salvantur.”  Hippolytus,  De 
Antichristo,  14,  wcrmp  yap  Ik  ty)$  *IovSa  (fiv\rjq  6  Xpioros  ycyevi/^rai, 
ovtws  kcu  Ik  tov  Aav  <{>v\r}s  6  avTiypicrTos  ytvvrjOrjo-tTai. 

Andreas,  rj  (f>v\rj  TOV  Aav,  a>s  €K  avrrjs  tlkto/jlIvov  tov  'AvTigpLaTov, 
rats  Aonrais  ov  (jwTSTaKTai.  That  this  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
Antichrist  is  pre-Christian  and  Jewish  I  have  shown  in  the  notes 
on  Test.  Dan  v.  6-7,  in  my  edition  of  the  Test.  XII  Patriarchs ; 
and  Bousset  ( The  Antichrist  Legend,  17 1  sq.)  has  proved  at 
length  that  this  interpretation  of  our  text  was  that  which  was 
generally  accepted  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  i.e.  by 
Eucharius,  Augustine,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Theodoret,  Arethas, 
Bede,  etc.  This  interpretation  is  maintained  by  Erbes  (77-79), 
Bousset,  Holtzmann3,  J.  Weiss,  Swete,  Anderson  Scott,  etc. 

9-17.  Proleptic  vision  of  the  martyrs  from  the  last  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  blessed  and  triumphant  in  heaven . 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  iv.-vii.  8,  the  order  of  time  has 
been  observed  in  the  visions  recounted.  There  has  been  no 
breach  of  unity  in  this  respect ;  no  anticipation  of  the  far  distant 
future  followed  by  a  return  to  the  more  immediate.  But  to  such 
a  proleptic  vision  we  have  now  come.  The  visionary  gaze  of 
the  Seer  leaves  for  the  moment  the  steady,  progressive  unveiling 
of  the  events  of  the  future,  and  beholds  the  more  distant 
destinies  of  the  faithful,  triumphant  and  secure  before  the  throne 
of  God  in  heaven.  These  are  they  who  had  been  sealed  in  the 
vision  just  recounted,' and  had  already  by  martyrdom  won  the 
martyr’s  privilege  of  the  immediate  blessedness  and  perfection 
of  being  clothed  in  their  spiritual  bodies  before  the  throne. 
They  do  not  represent  the  entire  Church  of  the  redeemed,  but 
only  those  who  had  come  forth  as  martyrs  from  “the  great 
tribulation.,,  Their  number  is  still  incomplete:  their  host  is 
still  growing  with  fresh  accessions  of  the  martyred  saints.  The 
time  to  which  the  vision  points  is  still  prior  to  the  final  judg¬ 
ment.  (On  all  these  questions  see  pp.  200-202,  and  notes  below.) 
When  the  last  martyr  joins  the  throng  of  the  blessed,  the  roll  of 
the  martyrs  (vi.  n)  will  be  complete,  and  the  hour  of  the  final 
judgment  have  struck. 

The  vision  is  recounted  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  present 
generation,  and  confines  itself  to  the  destinies  of  the  martyrs 
belonging  to  it ;  for  the  great  multitude  is  composed  of  those 
who  come  from  the  last  great  tribulation  (vii.  14)  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  belief  of  the  Seer,  is  about  to  come  upon  the  earth. 
The  phrase  t?/s  Trjs  fjLcydXrjs  (vii.  14)  cannot  be  taken 

loosely  as  meaning  any  or  every  tribulation  that  befalls  the 
faithful  in  this  life,  but  only  as  the  final  and  greatest  tribulation 
that  was  to  come  on  mankind  (see  pp.  44,  212).  Since  there  is 
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no  legitimate  means  of  evading  this  conclusion,  the  clause  ov 
api6{jLrjcrai  olvtov  ovSc Is  cSuvaro  seems  unjustifiable  in  its  present 
context.  And  so  indeed  it  is ;  but  the  explanation,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  201  sq.,  note),  is  that  this  clause  belonged  to 
the  vision  in  its  original  form,  in  which  its  subject  was  the  whole 
Church  of  the  redeemed,  triumphant  in  heaven  after  the  final 
judgment . 

We  might  perhaps  recover  the  original  form  of  the  vision, 
with  its  reference  to  all  the  redeemed  after  the  final  judgment,  by 
reading  in  14, 

OUTOl  €1<7U'  Ot  cXOoi'TCS  €K  0Xl\|/€(jJS  p^ydA^S 
Kal  cirXui'ai'  kt\., 

instead  of  ovtol  daw  ol  £p\6p,€Voi  £k  ttJs  6\iiI/€<os  t tjs  p.eya\rj<;  ktA., 
and  omitting  £v  t<3  vacS  a vtov  in  15. 

9.  M€T&  Taura  €i8ok 

Kal  IBou  oxXos  ttoXus,  ok  apiOpjom  auTOK  ouBcls  eBuKaTO, 
ck  iraKTos  €0kous  Kal  <J>uX£>k  Kal  AawK  Kal  yAwo-ow, 

€<nra)T€S  fVwirioi'  toC  Opovou  Kal  £v<6ttiov  tou  apnou, 
TT€pi(3€pXr]fx^ous  aToXas  XcukcIs,  Kal  <j>oi^iK€S  £v  Tats  x€P<T‘'>/ 
auTwi'. 

ok  •  •  •  eSumTo.  On  this  clause  see  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  note,  and  p.  202,  note. 

The  Seer  is  not  looking  here  to  the  final  blessedness  of  the 
faithful  of  all  times,  peoples,  and  countries,  but,  before  the 
horrors  of  the  last  tribulation  burst  upon  the  faithful  of  his 
own  generation,  he  shows  them  by  way  of  encouragement  the 
blessedness  that  awaits  those  who  fall  as  martyrs  in  the  great 
and  closely  impending  catastrophe. 

No  contrast  with  the  144,000  is  intended;  for  our  author 
there  is  making  use  of  traditional  material,  and  is  only  concerned 
with  the  main  thought  of  vii.  4-8,  i.e.  the  sealing,  and  here  he  is 
adapting  to  a  new  context  an  earlier  vision  of  his  own  w'hich  had 
originally  a  different  meaning. 

€K  TTttKTos  I0kous  ktX.  See  note  on  v.  9.  ^otcjtcs.  The  plural 
refers  to  o^Xos.  The  construction  is  Kara  avveaw.  Cf.  xix.  1. 

irepipepXrijJi^'ous  oroXas  Xcuxds.  Since  this  vision  relates  to 
the  faithful  before  the  final  judgment  (see  p.  209),  and  since 
they  are  nevertheless  clothed  in  white  raiment,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  not  as  the  faithful  generally,  but  as  the  martyrs  who 
immediately  received  their  white  robes  (cf.  vi.  n)  and  entered 
on  perfect  blessedness.  The  faithful  who  died  a  peaceful  death 
were  not  to  receive  these  robes  till  after  the  final  judgment.  See 
note  on  iii.  5.  The  acc.  7rept/?e^Xr//j.eVou5  is  best  explained  as  a 
slip  on  the  part  of  our  author  for  7rcpt/J€/JXr//xeVot.  There  are 
similar  slips,  which  would  have  been  removed  if  he  had  had  the 
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opportunity  of  revising  his  MS.  4><hVik€s  Iv  Tats  x€P<™'  auTWK. 
The  palm  branches  are  a  symbol  of  victory  and  joy  after  war. 
Cf.  2  Macc.  X.  7,  <j>otvu<as  yvxapi'o-rovv :  I  Macc.  xiii.  51, 

clcrrjKOcv  cts  airyv  (i.e.  T tpovaraXy/j.)  .  .  .  pieTa  alvco-ccos  koi  fiatuv 
...  on  crvvtTpiflr)  c’x^pos  pAya s  cf  To-pa^A:  also  John  xii.  13. 
Tertullian,  Scorp.  12,  “  palmis  victoriae  insignes  revelantur  scilicet 
de  Antichristo  triumphantes  ”  (Swete).  There  is  no  ground  for 
seeing  in  the  text  a  reference  to  a  heavenly  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
— a  season  of  eternal  harvest  joy — with  Vitringa,  Eichhorn, 
Hengstenberg,  and  others ;  nor  for  discovering,  with  Deissmann 
{Bible  Studies ,  368-369),  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
cultus  in  the  neighbouring  Ephesus,  a  suggestion  which  betrays  a 
complete  misconception  of  our  text. 

10.  Kal  Kpa^ouaii'  4>wrl]  ptcyaXi]  Xeyorres 

*H  oramjpta  tw  0cw  iqp,wK  tw  KaOrjpeVa)  eiri  tw  0pdyw  Kal 
tw  apviu. 

Kpd£ouoriv  pieydXt]  \dyovres :  cf.  vi.  10,  xviii.  2,  xix.  17 

(vii.  2,  x.  3,  xiv.  15).  rj  aa>TY]pta  tw  0cw :  cf.  nyW'n  Ps. 

iii.  9,  where  the  LXX  has  tov  Kvpiov  y  o-oirypia.  The  phrase 
recurs  in  xii.  10,  xix.  1.  Elsewhere  (v.  13,  xii.  io,  xix.  1,  etc.) 
there  are  many  themes  of  praise ;  but  here  one  theme  only  is 
dwelt  on — victory,  deliverance,  salvation — by  those  who  have 
just  emerged  in  triumph  from  the  strife ;  for  though  in  one  sense 
they  have  through  martyrdom  wrought  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  now  appear  as  victors  before  the  throne,  in  another  and 
deeper  they  know  and  proclaim  that  the  victory,  the  deliverance 
(y  o-cjTypca),  is  not  their  own  achievement,  but  that  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb. 

On  tw  0ew  rjp,wK  :  cf.  note  on  vii.  3  ;  on  tw  KaOypevu)  cVt  tw 
Opovio,  note  on  p.  113 ;  and  on  tw  dpw'w,  note  on  v.  6. 

11.  Kal  Traces  ol  ayycXoi  ior^KCiaai'  kukXw  toO  Opovou  Kal  t&v 
TTpCO-pUTCpWI'  Kal  TWI'  T€(J(T(Xp(t)V  £wWK  Kttl  en€<TCLV  eyWTriOr  TOU  0p6^OU 

cm  to.  TTpocrwira  auTWK  Kal  Trpoo-CKunqow  tw  0ew.  In  this  verse  the 
Seer  enumerates  the  various  concentric  ranks  of  spiritual  beings, 
beginning  from  without :  first  the  angels,  then  the  Elders,  then 
the  four  Living  Creatures  (see  note  on  iv.  4).  We  are  possibly 
to  infer  that  the  great  multitude  of  Martyrs  (vii.  9)  forms  the 
outermost  circle,  €7 recrav  iv<i)7nov :  cf.  iv.  10,  V.  8.  hr ccrav 
.  .  .  €7 tl  ra  7rp0(T0J7ra  avTwi' :  cf.  xi.  1 6.  eireaav  .  .  .  Kal  Trpocrc- 
KUKTjcray :  cf.  iv.  io,  v.  14,  xi.  16,  xix.  4,  10,  xxii.  8.  irpo cre- 
Ku^orai'  tw  0€w.  irpocrKvvtiv  takes  the  dative  when  it  means  “  to 
worship.”  Thus  it  is  followed  by  tw  0e w  in  iv.  10,  vii.  ri,  xi.  16, 
xix.  4,  10,  xxii.  9  ;  by  rw  Spa/oWi,  xiii.  4.  In  xix.  10  (an  inter¬ 
polation)  when  the  Seer  falls  down  to  worship  the  angel 
( 7rpo(rKvvrj(rai  avTw)  the  angel  forbids  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
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7rpo(TKW€Lv  takes  the  acc.  when  it  means  “to  do  homage  to”: 
cf.  xiii.  4,  to  Brjpiov  (A  79),  xiii.  12  (ACQ  min  plq  30).  In 
xiv.  9,  11,  xx.  4,  it  is  followed  by  to  OrjpCov  Kal  t.  ciKom.  We 
should,  therefore,  read  tyjv  elKova  in  xiii.  15  (with  A  and  some 
cursives),  and  in  xix.  20.  In  xvi.  2,  where  it  is  followed  by  the 
dative,  the  clause  is  an  interpolation.  irpoo-Kwciv  with  the  acc. 
is  the  older  and  more  classical  usage,  but  it  takes  the  dative  as 
the  regular  construction  in  the  LXX.  In  his  use  of  this  verb 
our  author  differs  from  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel :  see  Abbott, 
Johannine  Vocabulary ,  138-142.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  two 
constructions  with  the  acc.  and  dat.  appear,  but  in  exactly  the 
opposite  meanings  to  those  which  they  have  in  our  author. 

12.  Xeyorrcs  *A y]  cuXoyla  Kal  rj  8o|a  Kal  ^  ao<j>£a  Kal  rj 

cuxapioria  Kal  tiji$|  Kal  ^  Sumpis  Kal  rj  lox^S  tw  0e$  els 

tous  alw^as  twp  alwywy*  apqy.  By  the  first  apA\v  the  angels  adopt 
as  their  own  and  solemnly  confirm  the  thanksgiving  of  the 
martyrs.  On  this  doxology  see  note  on  v.  12. 

13-17.  Interpretation  of  the  foregoing  vision. 

13.  Kal  &TT€Kp£0T]  ets  €K  twj'  irpeafivTipw  \iyo)v  poi  Outoi  01 
TrepipepXrj/ieVoi  Tas  oroXas  Tas  XeuKas  Ti^es  elal^  Kal  iroQtv  rjX0o^; 

Kal  direKpl0T]  .  .  .  Xfywy  =  "1  .  .  .  JJH.  This  form  of 

diction,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  found 
only  here  in  the  Apocalypse.  '&TroKp[vcar6ai  has  been  regarded 
as  answering  to  the  unexpressed  question  on  the  part  of  the 
Seer,  but  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  a  response  to  a  certain  fresh 
occasion  or  circumstance,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  14;  2  Kings  i.  11; 
Cant.  ii.  10.  On  the  dialogue  form  which  the  text  assumes 
cf.  Jer.  i.  1 1  ;  Zech.  iv.  2,  5,  Kal  ear ey  7rpo5  pc'*  tl  crv  ^XeVets; 
.  .  .  Kal  €L7T€V  7rpos  p.1  Xeyojv  Ov  yLV(j)<TKU<;  TL  car LV  ravra ;  Kal  Ana 

Ov\C  Kvptt:  4  Ezra  ii.  44,  “Tunc  interrogavi  angelum  et  dixi; 
Qui  sunt  hi,  domine?”  This  form  of  dialogue  is  very  frequent 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

rives  .  .  .  r\\Qov:  cf.  Josh.  ix.  8,  “Who  are  ye,  and  whence  do 
ye  come  ?  ”  (LXX,  iroOcv  i<rT€f  Kal  nodev  napayeyovaTt)  ;  Jonah  i.  8. 
In  classical  literature  see  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  114,  “qui  genus?  unde 
domo?”  See  other  parallels  in  Wetstein.  The  rjXBov  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  number  is  yet  complete.  Hence  the 
oi  ipxopLcvoL  in  the  next  verse  may  be  taken  in  its  natural  sense, 
“  who  are  coming.” 

14.  Kal  eipTjKa  aurw  Kopi^  pou,  au  oTBas.  etpyKa  seems  to  be 

used  as  an  aorist  here.  Cf.  v.  7,  viii.  5,  xix.  3.  See  Moulton, 

Gram.  145.  In  iii.  3,  xi.  17,  the  perfects  retain  their  proper 
force.  This  aoristic  use  of  the  perfect  is  not  found  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Kvpios  is  used  in  addressing  an  angel  in  Gen. 

xix.  2;  Dan.  x.  16  sq. ;  Zech.  i.  9,  iv.  4,  13;  and  in  addressing 

a  man,  Gen.  xxiii.  6,  xxxi.  35;  John  xii.  21.  crv  olSas  (cf. 
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Ezek.  xxxvii.  3j  kcu  cnrcv  tt pos  p.£  .  .  .  Ei  ^(rcrcu  ra  oara  Taura ; 
kcll  ct7ra  Kvpie,  o-v  rauTa)  expresses  the  speaker’s  ignorance 

and  his  desire  for  information  (Bengel,  De  Wette,  Swete,  etc.), 
and  herein  it  differs  from  <tv  6l&a$  in  John  xxi.  15  sqq.  The 
response  of  the  elders  is  in  verse : 

KCU  citt^  poi 

outol  curiy  ol  epxfycyoi  £k  rfjs  0Xu|/€w$  rrj$  p€ydXir)$ 

Kal  ?Tr\u^a^  t&s  oroXag  auiw 

Kal  AcuKayay  auTag  £y  tw  aipaTi  tou  dpyiou. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ipxopxvoi  is  to  be  taken  here  as  an 
imperfect  participle.  The  martyrs  are  still  arriving  from  the 
scene  of  the  great  tribulation.  ^  OXtyig  tj  pcydXrj  is  the  last  and 
final  tribulation  which  the  present  generation  is  to  experience. 
Cf.  Dan.  xii.  I  \  Mark  xiii.  19,  OXlif/LS  ola  ov  yiyovev  roiavTTj 
an  apxrjs  /crtb-cws  =  Matt.  xxiv.  21.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  take  it 
as  meaning  generally  the  tribulation  that  the  faithful  must  en¬ 
counter  in  the  world.  This  great  tribulation  is  still  in  the 
future.  It  consists  first  and  chiefly  in  the  actual  manifestation 
of  the  Satanic  powers  on  earth,  and  only  in  a  secondary  degree 
in  social  and  cosmic  evils.  Against  the  first  the  faithful  are 
secured,  being  sealed  as  God’s  own.  The  latter  they  had,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  to  endure. 

These  blessed  ones  are  martyrs  who  are  coming  from  the 
great  tribulation  :  martyrs — not  the  ordinary  faithful — for  the 
tribulation  is  still  in  progress  and  yet  they  have  already  received 
their  white  garments  (see  next  verse  and  vi.  n),  their  spiritual 
bodies — a  grace  vouchsafed  only  to  the  martyrs.  The  rest  of 
the  faithful  do  not  receive  their  white  robes  till  or  after  the  final 
judgment. 

That  this  verse  read  originally  ovtol  €i<riv  ol  £\&6vtcs  £k 
0\L{j/€m  pLeyd\r)<;  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  (see  p.  202,  n.  2), 
though  it  would  be  possible  to  take  ipxdp-zvot.  as  =  cA0dvres  by 
a  Hebraism. 

ol  ipxofMeyoi  Kal  enXuyay.  On  the  Hebraism  here  and  in 
i.  5,  6,  ii.  20,  see  note  on  ii.  20. 

The  oroXai  (cf.  vi.  11,  and  Add.  Note  on  vi.  1 1  at  the  close  of 
that  chapter)  are  the  heavenly  bodies  which  the  martyrs  receive 
immediately  after  death.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  said  that 
Christ  or  God  gives  the  faithful  Ijuarta  Xcukol  (iii.  5)  or  oroXal 
XevKal  (vi.  1 1) ;  for  a  man’s  reception  of  the  spiritual  body  is  due 
not  to  works  but  to  grace ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faithful 
have  their  share  in  the  acquisition  or  creation  of  this  spiritual 
body ;  for  they  co-operate  with  God :  to  their  faithfulness  is  it 
owing  that  they  have  spiritual  bodies  at  all.  They  “wash  their 
garments  and  make  them  white  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.” 
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The  two  ideas  of  God’s  grace  and  man’s  work  are  combined 
in  the  Pauline  words :  Phil.  ii.  1 2  sq.,  rrjv  lavruv  owqp&ai' 
KaT€pya£€<r0€,  Oeos  yap  cortv  6  cvcpy £>v  iv  vplv  koll  to  OtXuv  Ka\  to 
evcpyctv.  iXtvKavav  is  taken  by  some  interpreters  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  ZirXwav:  by  others  inXvvav  is  referred  to  man’s  justi¬ 
fication,  and  iXcvKavav  to  his  sanctification.  “The  aorists,”  as 
Swete  observes,  “look  back  to  the  life  on  earth  when  the 
cleansing  was  effected.” 

iv  tw  cup.  cm  tou  apv'tou.  This  phrase  has  been  taken  as  (a) 
“  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  In  this  case  the  text  refers  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Cf. 
1  John  i.  7;  Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9;  Heb.  ix.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  2.  The 
expression  iXcvKavav  .  .  .  iv  tw  aipan  is  then  strongly  para¬ 
doxical.  “The  O.T.  is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  soiled  garments 
(Isa.  lxiv.  6  ;  Zech.  iii.  3)  as  well  as  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
washing  of  the  garments  (Ex.  xix.  10,  14),  and  the  XtvKaivtLv 
recalls  especially  Isa.  i.  18.  As  here  also  for  the  judgment  of 
the  saving  worth  of  Christ’s  death  the  Pauline  category  of 
sacrifice  is  adopted,  so  it  lies  specially  at  the  foundation  of 
1  Cor.  vi.  11,  a7r€Xovo‘a(rO€J  as  well  as  of  1  Cor.  vi.  20” 
(Holtzmann).  By  such  interpreters  the  great  multitude  is  taken 
to  include  all  the  faithful  and  not  merely  martyrs,  after  the  final 
judgment  and  before.  ( b )  iv  ra>  ai/xcm  is  to  be  rendered 
“  through  the  blood.”  So  Bousset,  who  holds  that  the  parallel 
expression,  xii.  11,  kcll  avroi  ivtKrjaav  avrov  81  a  to  al/xa  tov  a pviov, 
demands  this  rendering.  The  great  multitude  is  composed  only 
of  martyrs,  who  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  have  become 
endowed  with  power  to  become  martyrs.  Ewald  and  J.  Weiss 
from  different  standpoints  uphold  the  reference  of  the  text  (in  its 
present  form)  to  the  martyrs.  But,  even  if  “  through  the  blood  ” 
is  the  only  right  rendering  of  iv  tw  afpcm,  I  do  not  see  that  this 
expression  necessarily  implies  that  the  faithful  here  referred  to 
are  martyrs.  The  grounds  for  such  a  conclusion  have  been 
already  given  (see  pp.  186  sqq.,  213). 

15.  Sict  touto  eioiv  ei'wmoi'  tou  Opoj'ou  tou  0€ou 

k<u  XaTpcuouaiy  aurw  ^p.epas  xal  i^uktos  iv  t a>  mu  auTOu 
Kai  6  Ka0T|p.€^OS  CTTt  TOU  0p<$MOU  O-KTjyCUO^l  C7T*  ttUTOUS. 

81 X  touto.  The  preceding  verse  explains  their  fitness  for 
God’s  service. 

With  XaTpevovcriv  avT<Z  cf.  xxii.  3.  This  Xarp€v€iv  (=**13V 
almost  universally  in  the  LXX)  denotes  the  service  rendered  to 
Yahweh  by  Israel  as  His  peculiar  people :  cf.  Phil.  iii.  3,  01 
7rv€vp an  Oiov  XarpcvovTcs :  Acts  xxvi.  7,  €ts  rjv  to  Sa>8€Ka</>uAov 
r)pQ)V  iv  €KT€V€ia  vi'acto,  k.  fjpipav  Xarpevov  :  Rom.  ix.  4  ;  Heb. 
ix.  1,  6.  “  It  is,”  as  Lightfoot  (on  Phil.  iii.  3)  observes,  “  the 
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service  not  of  external  rites,  but  of  spiritual  worship  ” :  see  also 
Rom.  xii.  1,  tjjv  XoyiKrjv  Xarpeiav.  As  such  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  people,  and  is  distinct  from  the  priestly  service.  For  the 
latter  the  appropriate  word  is  Xeirovpytiv  ( =  m^).  This  priestly 
service  was  rendered  not  only  in  the  earthly  temple,  Ex. 
xxviii.  31,  xxix.  30  and  passim ,  but  also  in  the  temple  in  heaven, 
according  to  Jewish  conceptions  :  cf.  Test.  Levi  iii.  5  (on  which  see 
my  notes),  where  the  priestly  office  is  discharged  by  the  archangels. 
But  in  the  Christian  heaven  no  such  exclusive  priestly  functions 
are  discharged,  and  there  is  no  room  for  any  exclusive  priestly 
caste.  All  the  blessed  are  priests  unto  God,  and  it  is  their  part 

XcLTpCVtLV  not  XtlTOVpyetV.1 

rj/icpas  *al  vuktos.  Cf.  iv.  8  on  the  never-ceasing  praise 
of  the  angels.  This  time  division  exists  only  for  earth  dwellers  : 
cf.  xxii.  5.  iv  tw  va&  <xutou.  On  the  combination  of  the 
ideas  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Temple  in  heaven,  see 
note  on  iv.  2.  This  heavenly  Temple  stands  in  the  existing 
heaven  (xi.  19),  but  there  will  be  no  temple  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  xxi.  22,  Kal  vaov  ovk  cTSov  iv  avrfj.  In  the  original 
form  of  the  vision,  vii.  9—1 7,  which  dealt  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  blessed  after  the  final  judgment,  the  phrase  iv  to3  mw  a vtoo 
was  probably  absent.  Cf.  xxi.  22,  iii.  12.  God  was  their  real  temple. 

6  KdG^jier'os  cm.  See  note  on  iv.  2.  ajojycuo-ei  €tts  <xutou's  = 
“His  Shekinah  shall  abide  upon  them,”  or  “He  shall  cause  His 
Shekmah  to  abide  upon  them.”  This  construction  appears 
unexampled.  Cf.  Num.  rab.  sect.  13,  218,  nyac*  imrn  D'pHSPi 
pS3;  also  Shabb.  22b  3ob,  etc.,  where  the  Shekinah  is  said  to 
rest  on  the  faithful  Israelites.  In  xxi.  3  we  have  o-k^iwci  per 
avT<x)v.  In  using  the  future  o-Krjvwcrei  and  those  that  follow,  the 
Seer  passes  from  the  sphere  of  the  visionary  to  the  actual. 

< TKrjvovv  is  confined  to  Johannine  writings  in  the  N.T.  Cf.  John 
i.  14;  Rev.  vii.  15,  xii.  12,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  3,  and  is  always  used  of 
God  or  of  heavenly  beings.  The  Shekinah,  or  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  is  here  promised.  The  Shekinah  primarily 
means  the  manifestation  of  God  amongst  men  either  in  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple,  or  in  Jerusalem,  or  amongst  His  people 
Israel.  But  the  word  is  also  used  where  God  is  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  in  heaven,  Targ.  Jon.  on  Isa.  xxxiii.  5  ;  Deut.  iii.  24, 
iv.  39.  Indeed  the  Shekinah  only  exceptionally  came  down  to 
the  earth.  (See  Jewish  Encyc.  xi.  258  sq.) 

1  J.  Weiss  ( Offenbarung  des  Johannes ,  68  sq.),  while  maintaining  that 
vii.  9-17  in  its  present  form  refers  only  to  the  martyrs,  asserts  that  the  phrase 
did  tovto  proves  that  this  cannot  have  been  its  original  meaning.  It  would, 
he  writes,  contradict  the  teaching  of  i.  6  to  hold  that  only  the  martyrs  could 
become  priests  of  God.  But  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  for  any  exclusive 
priestly  function,  but  for  God’s  worship  and  service  that  their  redemption 
from  sin  had  fitted  them. 
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10.  OU  TTCU'CiaOUO’U'  €Tl  OuSI  $>l\|n]<70UO,ll'  6TI, 

ou8e  Tratdr]  Iti  auTou$  d  ^Xio$  ouSe  irav  xaupa, 

17.  oti  t b  dpviov  to  &va  plow  tou  Opoyou  iroipam  ciutous, 
ical  oS^yiioci  auTOus  Im  Jwijs  Tnjyas  6Sc£tom'* 

Kal  l{aX€ii|/€i  6  0ed$  irav  BaKpuou  Ik  t£>v  64>0aXjJw  afiTw^. 

The  first  four  lines  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Isa.  xlix. 
io,  but  hardly  from  the  LXX,  which  runs : 

ov  ircwdcrovaiv  ovdc  &i\frq<rovo’iv9 
ovSe  irard^ti  avrov s  KavW  ovSi  6  rj\ ios, 
aU’  6  iXewv  avrovs  7rapaxaA€0’€i, 
xai  8ia  mjywv  vSdrtDV  d£a  avrovs. 

1 6  is  a  translation  of  Isa.  xlix.  io,  and  a  translation  independent 
of  the  LXX.  TratcTTy  is  an  equally  good  rendering  with  7rardf€i  of 
and  Kavfxa  is  probably  a  better  one  than  xav'ow.  Our 
author  has  inverted  the  order  of  xav/xa  and  ^Aios  and  inserted 
Iti  three  times.  These  slight  changes  have  greatly  enhanced 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  original.  It  will  be  observed  that  I 
read  Tracer#  In — a  suggestion  of  Swete,  who  thereby  improves  on 
the  earlier  suggestion  of  Gwynn  ( Apoc \  of  St.  John  in  Syriac, 
p.  17)  that  we  should  read  tra 1077.  7r I077  iirL  is  here  quite 
impossible.  The  same  conception  is  found  in  ix.  5,  where  the 
Uncials  and  many  of  the  Cursives  read  Trio-#  (for  ira l<rr))  avO panov , 
which  s1  corrects  into  7 ricry  im  avOp.  With  7rai 077  .  •  .  o  fjXios 
cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  6. 

The  thirst  here  spoken  of  means  the  pain  of  unsatisfied 
desire,  just  as  in  John  iv.  14.  It  is  satisfied  at  the  springs  of 
living  water  to  which  the  Lamb  leads  the  blessed  (17).  He  that 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  never  suffer  the  torments  of  thirst : 
God  Himself  is  the  fountain  of  life.  Cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  (xxxvi.)  10; 
1  Enoch  xlviii.  1.  The  blessed  thereby  win  a  satisfaction  which 
is  independent  of  all  that  is  less  than  the  divine.  And  yet  in 
another  sense  their  hunger  and  thirst  will  never  cease ;  for  they 
will  never  know  satiety,  but  be  ever  reaching  forward;  for  their 
object  is  nothing  less  than  God  Himself  and  His  perfections. 
On  the  distinction  carefully  observed  by  our  author  between 
“the  water  of  life”  and  “the  tree  of  life,”  see  note  on  ii.  7, 
xxii.  14. 

But  17  has  very  little  connection  with  Isa.  xlix.  10.  First  of 
all  the  line  on  to  dpvCov  .  .  .  avrovs  is  altogether  different  from 
Isa.  xlix.  ioc.  The  diction  of  this  line  is  wholly  that  of  our 
author  with  the  seeming  exception  of  7roi/xaiWv,  which  else- 
where  in  the  Apocalypse  has  an  unfavourable  meaning  and  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  heathen  nations,  ii.  27,  xii.  5,  xix.  15. 
Its  use  here,  however,  recalls  John  x.  11,  iyd)  dpi  6  iroipLyv  6  xaAo?, 
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x.  14 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20;  1  Pet.  ii.  25  ;  and  in  the  O.T.  Isa.  xl.  1 1, 
noifirjv  iroipavei  to  ttoi/ivlov  a vtov,  Ezek  xxxiv.  23,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Messiah,  noipavu  avToi>s  .  .  .  *ai  ecrrai  avriov  noip.Yjv  (cf. 
xxxviL  24).  If  we  take  this  line  along  with  the  next  we  have  an 
excellent  parallel  in  Ps.  xxiii.  1,  3,  Kvpios  7roifxa[vu  /xc  .  .  . 
oSrjyrjo-iv  fi€.  Since  the  rest  of  17®  is  wholly  in  the  diction  of  our 
author,  and  as  the  idea  was  a  familiar  O.T.  and  N.T.  one,  we 
may  regard  Trot/xatWv  in  the  favourable  sense  as  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  his  vocabulary  here,  ava  pio-ov  =  iv  /xecrw,  v.  6  :  cf. 
Ex.  xxvi.  28;  Josh.  xix.  1  (  =  *pm).  For  its  use  =  “  between,” 
cf.  Josh.  xxii.  25 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  5. 

Next  as  regards  1715  we  see  that  it  differs  in  several  respects 
from  Isa.  xlix.  iod.  bbrjyrjo-ei  is  not  a  rendering  of  but  of 
nnr  or  5ny,  while  the  LXX  d£ei  implies  Moreover,  our 

author  transposes  the  verb  to  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  The 
phrase  ini  £(orjs  nrjyas  vSarwv  is  in  part  explicable  from  Isa.  xlix. 
iod  but  still  more  from  Jer.  ii.  13,  D"n  D'D  "I'lpD, 

LXX,  nrjyrjv  vSoltos  £u>vto S.  Cf.  Ps.  XXXV.  (xxxvi.)  IO,  rrapa  aoi 
7 Trjyrj  £u)fjs.  We  have  a  remarkable  parallel  to  our  text  in 
1  Enoch  xlviii.  1,  where  in  the  new  heaven  and  earth  (xlv.  4,  5) 
Enoch  sees  “  a  fountain  of  righteousness  which  was  inexhaustible : 
around  it  were  many  fountains  of  wisdom ,  and  all  the  thirsty  drank 
of  them,  and  were  filled  with  wisdom.”  The  plural  m)ya%  may  refer 
to  some  such  conception;  for  men’s  hunger  and  thirst  seek 
satisfaction  in  the  life  of  God,  in  His  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
other  perfections.  But  the  most  immediate  parallels  are  in  John 
iv.  14,  to  vb(op  o  8(oo-<j)  a\)T(o  yev-qo-eTai  iv  avr<p  nrjyr)  vSaros  aWo- 
piivov  cts  £(orjv  aliovLov :  vii.  38,  6  7no-T€V(ov  ct?  ipi  .  .  .  norapol 
iK  TYj<i  kol\  ias  a  vtov  pevaovo-Lv  vSaros  £<ovtos.  The  emphasis,  as 
Swete  observes,  is  given  to  the  idea  of  life  by  the  unusual  order 
£(orjs  Trr)ya<s  vSdnov  (with  which  I  Pet.  iii.  21,  o-apKOS  anoOco-is 
pviTovy  may  be  compared ;  but  the  parallel  is  imperfect).  The 
phrase  recurs  in  its  more  natural  order  in  xxi.  6,  ti}s  nrjyrjs  tov 
vSaros  rys  £t orjs.  With  the  expression  cf.  also  xxii.  1,  iroTap.ov 
vSaros  £0 and  xxii.  17,  v8(op  £(or}s. 

iyh  then  is  not  a  translation  of  Isa.  xlix.  iod,  but  merely  based 
upon  it.  So  far  as  it  is  a  translation  it  differs  in  order  and  largely 
in  diction  from  the  LXX. 

Kal  ^aXctyet  ...  Ik  t (ov  o^OaXjAwy  auTwv\  This  line  is  a 
translation  of  Isa.  xxv.  8b,  where  the  LXX  reads  #«u  na\iv 

d(f)€L\€V  KVpLOS  O  0€OS  TTOLV  SdfCpVOV  OL7TO  naVTOS  7TpO(T<07rOV.  Since  the 

Peshitto  and  Vulgate  agree  with  the  LXX  in  this  rendering  of 
nnD  we  must  here  again  maintain  our  author’s  independence  of 
the  LXX.  The  rendering  ^oAcii^ct  is  found  in  Symmachus,  but 
the  version  of  Symmachus  was  at  the  earliest  seventy  years  later 
than  our  Book.  The  nav  before  SdKpvov  may  point  to  some 
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dependence  on  the  LXX,  or  there  may  be  here  simply  a  trans¬ 
position  of  the  ^3  in  the  Hebrew.  Here  and  in  xxi.  4,  where 
the  line  recurs,  our  author  writes  6(f>6a\fiwv  and  not  7rpocrw7r(t>j/ 
or  TTpoardivov, 


CHAPTER  VIII.-IX. 

§  1.  The  first  six  Trumpets — hut  originally  the  first  two  Woes  or 

Demonic  Plagues — Original  order  and  thought  of  viii -ix. 

These  two  chapters  present  as  they  stand  insuperable 
difficulties.  These  will  be  duly  discussed  in  turn,  but  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  I  will  at  once  lay  before  the  reader  the  results 
of  this  criticism. 

Results  of  present  criticism. — (a)  The  first  four  Trumpets, 
viii.  7-12,  are  not  original,  but  a  subsequent  addition,  and  deal 
only  with  cosmic  phenomena;  whereas  the  sealing  in  vii.  4-8 
prepares  the  reader  to  expect  not  cosmic  but  demonic  Woes. 

(h)  The  last  three  Trumpets  are  the  three  Woes  announced 
by  the  Eagle  in  viii.  13,  and  deal  with  the  demonic  and  Satanic 
plagues,  against  which  the  faithful  are  sealed  in  vii.  4-8. 

(c)  viii.  2  is  an  intrusion  in  its  present  context  and  not  original 
in  its  present  form.  If  it  is  original  it  probably  stood  immedi¬ 
ately  after  viii.  5,  and  read  kou  ctSov  dyycAov?  rpe 19,  kou  iSoOycrav 
clvtois  crdX?rtyy€S  rpets. 

(d)  viii.  6  should  then  follow  in  the  form  kcu  ol  rptis  dyycAoi  ol 
fyovres  ras  Tpt 19  o-dA.7riyya 5  rjTOLpaa-av  avrovs  Iva  <raA7rto-(D(ri,  and 
then  viii.  13  as  it  stands,  save  that  Xonrlov  should  be  omitted  (see 
note  in  loc.). 

(e)  In  ix.  1  7re/x7TTos  should  be  7rpojros,  and  in  ix.  13  cktos 
should  be  Scvrepos,  and  in  x.  7  c/^Sopov  should  be  rptrov,  and  in 
xi.  15  f/?So/Aos  should  be  rplros. 

(f)  In  ix.  16-19  there  are  certain  redactional  additions. 

Original  order  of  text  and  thought . — Thus  we  shall  have 

viii.  1,  3-5,  2  (restored),  6  restored,  13,  ix.  By  the  excision 
of  viii.  7-12  and  the  restoration  of  viii.  2,  6  to  their  original 
form  and  context,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  text  are  overcome, 
the  natural  order  in  the  development  recovered,  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  hitherto  dark  sayings  in  viii.  1  brought  to  light.  There 
was  silence  in  heaven  for  half  an  hour,  viii.  1,  even  the  praises 
and  thanksgivings  of  all  the  orders  of  angels  were  hushed,  until 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  should  be  presented  before  God,  viii.  3-5. 
Thus  assurance  is  given  that  God  is  mindful  of  His  own.  The 
prayers  of  the  faithful  on  earth  take  precedence  of  the  praises  of 
the  blessed  hosts  in  heaven.  Thereupon  the  Seer  beholds  three 
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angels  being  given  three  Trumpets  (viii.  2),  wherewith  they 
prepared  to  sound,  viii.  6 ;  and,  as  they  were  doing  so,  he  beheld 
another  vision,  even  an  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven  and 
proclaiming  woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  because 
of  the  voices  of  the  trumpets  which  the  three  angels  were  about 
to  sound,  viii.  13.  Thereupon  the  first  angel  sounded  and  there 
followed  the  first  Woe — the  plague  of  demonic  locusts,  ix.  1-11  ; 
and  these  tormented  for  five  months  all  those  who  had  not 
received  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  ix.  4.  And  when 
the  first  Woe  was  over,  the  second  angel  sounded,  ix.  12,  and  the 
200,000,000  demonic  horsemen,  which  were  bound  in  the  river 
Euphrates,  were  let  loose,  and  by  them  one-third  of  the  heathen 
and  idolatrous  world  was  destroyed,  ix.  18,  20  sqq. 

§  2.  Grounds  for  preceding  Conclusions. 

viii.  7-12 — a  later  addition.  I.  They  conflict  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  created  by  vii.  4-8.  From  vii.  4-8  we  learn  that  after 
the  six  social  and  cosmic  evils  that  followed  on  the  opening  of 
the  six  Seals,  the  faithful  were  sealed  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  the  coming  demonic  and  Satanic  attacks.  After  the  sealing 
— the  right  understanding  of  which  is  the  key  to  what  follows — 
the  expectation  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  next  plagues  to 
befall  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  should  be  demonic.  But  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  a  fresh  series  of 
colourless  cosmic  visitations  following  on  the  first  four  Trumpets, 
viii.  7-12,  whereas  the  demonic  plagues  do  not  begin  till  the 
fifth  Trumpet.  Thus  the  former  not  only  arrest  the  natural 
development  of  the  Book,  but  they  also  introduce  an  element 
that  is  alien  at  this  stage.  Something  must  be  wrong  here,  and 
we  are  thus  a  priori  disposed  to  doubt  the  originality  of  the  first 
four  Trumpets. 

II.  And  when  we  come  to  examine  these  four  Trumpets,  our 
doubts  are  transformed  into  convictions,1  and  we  discover  that 
whereas  the  heptadic  structure  of  the  Seals  and  of  the  Bowls  is 
fundamental  and  original,  the  heptadic  structure  of  the  Trumpets 
is  secondary  and  superinduced. 

i.  The  first  four  Trumpets  are  conventional  and  monotonous. 
One-third  of  the  chief  things  mentioned  is  destroyed  in  each 
except  in  viii.  n,2  where  instead  of  to  rpirov  ruv  avOpwrcw — 

1  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  at  one  with  J.  Weiss  (74  sqq.)  in  the  view  that 
viii.  7-12  is  secondary,  though  this  writer  has  not  recognized  the  fact  that 
vii.  4-8  imply  the  immediate  sequel  of  demonic  plagues. 

2  In  viii.  7  we  have  Tras  x6/yro?  instead  of  to  rpirov  rod  x^prov.  Certainly 
rb  rpirov  r&v  8£v5po)v  kclI  tov  x^pfov  rov  x^wpov  would  be  more  natural  than 
the  present  text.  Besides,  the  stanza  in  viii.  7  would  then  have  four  lines 
as  the  next  two  stanzas. 
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clearly  the  original  phrase, — even  in  viii.  9  to  rpirov  to>v  7tAoiW 
is  destroyed — we  have  the  strange  phrase,  ttoAAoi  tuv  avOpwnwv 
(see  note  in  loci).  But  the  reason  for  this  redactional  change  is 
manifest.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  earth  by  the  200,000,000 
demonic  horsemen  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  third  of 
mankind,  ix.  18  (sixth  Trumpet  =  second  Woe),  the  same  result 
cannot  here  fittingly  be  ascribed  to  the  third  Trumpet. 

ii.  The  first  Trumpet  conflicts  with  the  fifth,  for  xa?  \6pTos 
yXwpos  is  burned  up  (/caTe/cai?)  in  viii.  7,  and  yet  it  is  presup¬ 
posed  to  be  unhurt  (p.rj  a8iKrjcrQv<riv  tov  x°PT0V  yv^)  in  the 
fifth  Trumpet  in  ix.  4. 

iii.  The  first  four  Trumpets  are,  as  J.  Weiss  has  observed, 
described  as  objective  events,  but  the  visionary  nature  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  is  clearly  marked  :  ix.  1,  dSov:  ix.  T3,  rjKovaa. 

iv.  When  compared  with  the  Seals  that  precede,  and  the 
Bowls  that  follow,  the  four  Trumpets  are  colourless  and  weak 
repetitions.  Thus  contrast  the  darkening  of  the  third  part  of  the 
stars  and  the  falling  of  two,  viii.  12,  8,  10,  with  the  falling  to  the 
earth  of  all  the  stars  as  unripe  figs  when  shaken  of  the  wind, 
vi.  13  ;  the  darkening  of  the  third  of  the  sun,  viii.  12,  with  in¬ 
tensification  of  its  fires,  xvi.  8  sq. ;  the  change  of  one-third  of 
the  sea  into  blood,  and  the  embittering  of  one-third  of  the  rivers, 
viii.  8—1 1,  with  the  turning  of  the  entire  sea  and  rivers  and 
springs  into  blood,  xvi.  3-4. 

v.  But  a  comparison  of  the  first  four  Trumpets  and  the  first 
four  Bowls  shows  that  the  former  are  clearly  modelled  on  the 
latter.  Thus,  while  the  visitations  in  the  first  four  Bowls  are 
directed  respectively  against  the  land  (xvi.  2),  the  sea  (xvi.  3), 
the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters  (xvi.  4),  and  the  sun  (xvi.  8-9), 
so  likewise  are  the  visitations  introduced  by  the  first  four 
Trumpets.  The  correspondence  in  this  respect  is  exact  in  each 
case,  save  the  fourth,  where,  instead  of  only  the  sun  being  affected 
by  the  pouring  forth  of  the  fourth  Bowl  (xvi.  8-9),  both  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  are  to  some  extent  darkened  after  the  fourth 
Trumpet.  But  this  difference  is  trifling.  Hence  this  close 
correspondence  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

vi.  The  first  four  Trumpets  exhibit  a  somewhat  different 
diction  and  style.1  In  viii.  8  we  have  7 rvpl  Kaiop.€vovy  but  else- 

1  In  viii.  9,  however,  we  have  one  syntactical  irregularity  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Apocalypse  ;  i.e.  rw v  ktl<xix&to)v  .  .  .  ra  l-xorra.  See  note  on  ii.  13. 
Also  in  viii.  8  we  have  ws  6po s  ptya,  “the  likeness  of  a  great  mountain,” 
but  this  is  a  common  use  of  ws  in  Apocalyptic.  See  notes  on  i.  10,  iv.  6. 
The  phrases  paWeiv  els,  viii.  7,  and  Trlirreiv  iie,  viii.  10,  are  used  elsewhere 
in  the  Apoc.,  but  they  are  not  distinctive.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
viii.  7-12  may  be  a  fragment  of  an  independent  vision  of  our  author  added 
subsequently  by  a  scribe  who  did  not  understand  the  Book  as  a  whole.  But 
this  is  most  improbable. 
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where  kcuo>  is  followed  by  tt vpi9  or  a  like  substantive  :  cf.  xix.  20, 
xxi.  8.  In  viii.  7  /xc/uy^eW  ev,  but  the  cV  is  omitted  in  xv.  2.  In 

vii.  12  vKOTi&v,  but  c tkotovv  in  ix.  2,  xvi.  10. 

vi.  While  in  viii.  1,  3—5,  13  the  order  is  purely  Semitic,  the 
verb  in  all  cases  beginning  the  sentence  except  in  viii.  3,  where 
the  subject  once  precedes  the  verb  for  emphasis,  in  viii.  7-12 
the  subject  precedes  the  verb  three  times1  in  viii.  7,  once  in 

viii.  8,  once  in  viii.  9,  twice  in  viii.  n,  and  once  in  viii.  12.  This 
fact  points  at  all  events  to  a  different  style. 

viii.  2 ,  6,  13  redacted  and  transposed. — Having  shown  the 
secondary  character  of  viii.  7-12,  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
changes  made  in  the  text  with  a  view  to  introducing  viii.  7-12. 

viii.  2  is  an  intrusion  in  its  present  position . —  1.  For,  as 
J.  Weiss  (p.  7  n.)  has  observed,  the  mention  in  viii.  of  the  seven 
angels  to  whom  the  seven  trumpets  were  given  comes  as  an 
interruption  between  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal  and  the 
offering  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  yet  the  angels  do  not 
take  any  part  in  the  action  till  viii.  6.  This,  it  is  true,  would  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  valid  objection  against  the  originality  of 
viii.  2  and  its  present  position,  but  there  are  other  and  stronger 
objections  not  hitherto  observed. 

2.  viii.  2  in  its  present  position  is  against  the  structure  of  the 
book  in  analogous  situations  elsewhere.  Thus  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  introduction  to  the  events  following  on  the  seventh 
Trumpet  (which  embraces  the  third  Woe),  xi.  15,  is  closed  by 
salvoes  of  thunderings  and  lightnings,  xi.  19,  and  the  introduction 
to  the  events  following  on  the  seventh  Bowl,  xvi.  17,  by  a  series 
of  like  phenomena,  xvi.  18 ;  and  that  between  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  Trumpet  and  the  thunderings,  etc.,  and  the  pouring 
forth  of  the  seventh  Bowl  and  the  like  phenomena,  there  is  no 
intrusive  reference  to  any  further  fresh  visitation. 

In  like  manner  we  infer  that  between  the  opening  of  the 
seventh  Seal  and  the  salvoes  of  heaven  which  followed  in  viii.  5, 
there  was  originally  no  intrusive  reference  to  any  fresh  visitation 
such  as  those  of  the  Trumpets  or  Woes. 

3.  But  viii.  2  not  only  comes  as  an  interruption  and  conflicts 
with  the  structure  of  the  book  in  analogous  passages  elsewhere, 
but  it  has  also  by  its  intrusion  here  debarred  the  recognition  of 
the  meaning  of  .the  solemn  silence  for  half  an  hour  in  heaven, 
viii.  1.  The  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  all  the  mighty  hierarchies 
of  heaven  are  hushed  in  order  that  the  prayers  of  the  suffering 
saints  on  earth  may  be  heard  before  the  throne  of  God. 

4.  Immediately  after  the  seventh  (i.e.  the  third)  Trumpet  and 
the  seventh  Bowl  we  hear  what  is  done,  not  on  earth,  but  in 

1  Account  is  not  here  taken  where  the  ordinals  precede  the  verbs  as  their 
subjects  in  viii.  7,  8,  10,  12. 
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heaven :  in  the  former  instance  a  song  of  thanksgiving ;  in  the 
latter  a  voice  from  the  temple  and  throne  saying,  “  It  is  done.” 
In  like  manner  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
Seal  should  be  recorded  what  took  place  in  heaven — i.e.  the 
silence  enjoined  on  all  the  heavenly  hosts  that  the  prayers  of 
the  suffering  saints  on  earth  might  be  heard  before  the  throne. 

5.  Finally,  the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  Bowls  is  prepared 
for  by  an  announcement  made  in  heaven :  thus  in  xvi.  1  we 
read,  “  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  from  the  temple  saying  to  the 
seven  angels :  Go  and  pour  forth  the  seven  bowls  of  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  earth.”  Similarly,  the  opening  of  the  seven 
Seals  is  heralded  in  heaven  by  the  song  of  the  four  and  twenty 
Elders ;  v.  9,  “  Worthy  art  Thou  to  open  the  book,  and  to  open 
its  seals.”  Now,  on  the  ground  of  analogy  we  should  expect 
some  like  announcement  preparing  for  the  blowing  of  the 
Trumpets ;  and  there  is  such  an  announcement,  but  it  is  found 
not  before  the  first  four  Trumpets,  where  it  should  appear  if 
these  were  original,  but  before  the  last  three.  Thus  in  viii.  13 
we  find  :  “  And  I  saw  and  heard  an  eagle  flying  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabiters 
of  the  earth  because  of  the  voices  of  the  trumpets  of  the  angels 
which  are  about  to  sound.” 

viii.  2,  then,  is  an  intrusion  in  its  present  position  and  in  its 
present  form.  It  probably  stood  after  viii.  5,  and  together  with 

viii.  6  read  as  follows  :  Kal  eTSov  ayyeAovs  rpeig  /cat  iSoOrjfr av  avrdis 
craAirtyycs  Tpets.  /cat  ot  rpe ts  ayyeAot  ot  I^ovtcs  ras  rp€ ts  craA7rtyyas 
yjTOipaa’av  avrovs  tva  (ra\7rttrajcrt. 

Thereupon  follows  viii.  13,  wherein  an  eagle  proclaims  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  the  three  coming  Woes.  No  change 
further  than  the  omission  of  Xonrwv  is  needed  here. 

ix.  In  ix.  1  for  7T€/47rros  we  should  read  7rporros,  and  in  ix.  13 
SevTtpos  for  Ikto?.  There  are  numerous  glosses  in  this  chapter. 
First  we  have  the  prosaic  gloss  6  fido-avio-pos  .  .  .  av0pw7rov  in 

ix.  5,  where  also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  /Jao-anoytos  has  an  active 
meaning  though  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  it  has  a  passive 
one;  see  xiv.  11  n. :  probably  /cat  iv  rfj  ‘EAA^vt/qJ  .  .  .  *A T-oAAtW 
in  ix.  1 1  :  almost  certainly  f/Kovo-a  rov  aptOpov  .  .  .  opacru  in  ix. 
16—17,  and  /cat  iv  Tats  oupat?  .  .  .  /ce<£aAas  in  ix.  19,  since  this 
directly  conflicts  with  ix.  i7e-i8. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  ix.  13-20  we  have  a  mutilated 
recast  of  an  older  vision  of  our  author.1  Wellhausen  has  already 
remarked  that  /cat  rjKovcra  .  .  .  rovs  T€cr<rapa<;  ayyeAovs,  ix.  13-14, 

1  On  the  other  hand,  and  (ix.  18)  is  not  elsewhere  used  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  after  cltt oKreivccp,  but  iv.  Cf.  ii.  23,  vi.  8,  ix.  20,  xi.  13,  xiii.  10, 
xix.  21.  But  this  fact  in  itself  would  not  militate  against  the  vision  in  its 
original  form  being  from  the  hand  of  the  Seer. 
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is  a  redactional  addition ;  but,  as  frequently,  he  gives  no  grounds 
for  the  assertion.  If  it  is  a  redactional  addition,  the  addition  is 
wholly  in  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  we  have  <f><avT)v  .  .  . 
\eyovTa  and  dyye'Ao),  6  in  ix.  13,  14,  constructions  which  are 
characteristic  of  our  author. 

KaOrjfjLivov^  feVj  a U7w  in  ix.  17  is  against  the  use  of  our  author 
(see  iv.  2,  note)  but  may  be  due  to  the  scribe  who  introduced 
i7ab.  On  the  other  hand  the  four  angels  ( tovs  reWapas  dyye- 
Aovs)  in  ix.  14  are  not  to  be  identified  with  those  in  vii.  1-3,  since 
they  are  distinct  from  them  in  every  particular  save  that  there  are 
four  in  each  case.  Yet  the  article  presumes  them  to  be  known. 
Again  in  ix.  16  we  have  hosts  of  horsemen  introduced  and  pre¬ 
supposed  to  be  known  through  the  use  of  the  article.  If  both 
elements  are  original,  the  original  vision  spoke  of  four  angels  in 
command  of  the  hosts  of  horsemen  on  the  Euphrates.  Our 
author  only  partially  reproduces  his  written  vision.  Part  of  this 
vision  may  possibly  be  recovered  in  its  original  form.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  tristichs.  Thus 

17.  teal  01  Ka0i]juL€^oi  in  auTou?  e)(OKT€S  0oSpaKas  .  .  .  0€uu$€is 
Kal  at  K€<t>a\at  Twy  iimw  .  .  .  Xcdrrwi' 

Kal  €K  TU)V  OTO|XaTW»'  auTw  .  .  .  Otlov 

18.  diro  tw  Tpiwp  'irXrjYoji'  .  .  .  av0pajnw 

€K  TOU  irupos  Kal  .  .  .  €K  TW  aTOfidroJV  aUTW 
tj  yap  e£ouora  nrnw  iarlv  i v  tu>  or<5p,aTi  auiw 

dStKt]<rai. 

VIII.  1,  3-5.  The  seventh  Seal. — When  the  seventh  Seal  was 
opened  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  praises  and  thanksgivings  in 
heaven,  viii.  1,  in  order  that  the  prayers  of  all  the  suffering  saints 
on  earth  might  be  heard  before  the  throne  of  God,  viii.  3-5.  In 
vii.  1-3  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  judgments  on  earth  until  the 
faithful  had  been  sealed  against  the  coming  demonic  plagues : 
here  is  a  further  and  fresh  pledge  that  the  cause  of  the  faithful  is 
one  with  that  of  God  and  the  heavenly  hosts. 

Ver.  2  is  an  intrusion  here,  and  belongs  to  the  three 
Trumpets  or  Woes,  if  it  is  original.  Its  form  here  is  secondary. 
See  Introduction  to  this  Chapter,  p.  221  sq.,  and  also  in  loc. 

1.  Kal  OTay  r)voi£ev  Tt)y  cr^payiSa  ttji'  epSop.rji',  eyeVcTO  aiyr)  iv 

tw  oupafu  a>9  rjjuwpoy.  On  oTav  with  the  indicative  see  Robertson, 
Gram .  973.  On  the  meaning  of  the  o-ty^  see  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  An  analogous  idea  is  found  in  Judaism:  cf.  Chag.  i2b, 

ova  rwm  rh'h  nvt?  nroKP  m pn  rnno  up  pyo 

hw  pUD  '2DD.  That  is,  “in  the  maeon  (or  fifth  heaven) 
are  companies  of  angels  of  service  who  sing  praises  by  night, 
but  are  silent  by  day  because  of  the  glory  of  Israel,”  i.e.  that  the 
praises  of  Israel  may  be  heard  in  heaven.  But  the  idea  in  our 
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text  is  infinitely  nobler.  The  praises  of  the  highest  orders  of 
angels  in  heaven  are  hushed  that  the  prayers  of  all  the  suffering 
saints  on  earth  may  be  heard  before  the  throne.  Their  needs 
are  of  more  concern  to  God  than  all  the  psalmody  of  heaven. 

qjuwpov  is  a  air.  Xcy.  rjfxtdipiov  is  the  ordinary  form. 

2.  »cal  cTSov  tous  lirra  ayycXous  ot  evwmov  to u  0€ou  coTTjxaoTv, 
kch  cBoGrjaav'  auTois  4irra  crdXmyyes*  That  this  verse  stood  origin¬ 
ally  after  viii.  5  and  referred  to  three  angels  who  received  three 
Trumpets  to  announce  the  fhree  Woes,  I  have  sought  to  prove 
in  the  Introduction  to  thib  Chapter,  see  p.  221  sq.  The  position 
of  c7rTci  before  aaXmyyes  and  without  the  article  is  suspicious. 
For  €7rra  when  not  preceded  by  the  article  stands  after  the  noun 
in  i.  16,  v.  1  (bis),  6  (bis),  xii.  3  (bis),  xiii.  1  (bis),  xv.  1  a, 
xviii.  3  (bis).  It  can  stand  before  the  noun  when  the  noun  is 
followed  by  another  noun  in  the  genitive,  iv.  5,  or  an  adjec¬ 
tive  that  is  the  equivalent  to  a  noun  in  the  Hebrew,  i.  12,  kirra 
Xvxvias  xpvo-as  =2HT  ITfUD  V2W,  xv.  7.  Only  in  four  cases  does 
Ittto.  stand  without  the  article  before  a  noun  that  is  otherwise 
undefined,  i.e.  in  i.  20,  viii.  2,  xii.  3^,  xvii.  9.  Now  the  two  last 
passages  are  suspicious  on  other  grounds — possibly  also  i.  20 — 
and  we  have  found  that  viii.  2  is  likewise.1  This  verse,  therefore, 
may  have  read  as  follows :  koX  eTBov  ayycXovs  rpt Is  kol  IboOrjcrav 
avrots  (rdXmyyts  r/ms. 

But  when  the  three  Woes  heralded  by  three  Trumpets  were 
transformed  into  the  seven  Trumpets,  the  nameless  three  angels 

1  The  same  rule  holds  good  of  56ca.  When  anarthrous  it  is  placed  after 
the  noun,  ii.  10,  xii.  3,  xiii.  1%  xvii.  3,  except  in  xiii.  ib  where  the  clause  in 
which  it  occurs  is  probably  a  gloss.  is  also  postpositive  when 

anarthrous,  xii.  i,xxi.  12,  14%  xxii.  2,  except  in  xxi.  21,  but  can  precede  its 
noun  when  this  noun  is  followed  by  another  noun  in  the  genitive,  xxi.  I4b. 
In  vii.  5  sqq. ,  xxi.  16,  where  it  precedes  numerals,  it  is  necessarily  prepositive. 
In  John  is  prepositive  when  anarthrous,  els  is  always  prepositive 

unless  in  ix.  13.  dvo  is  twice  anarthrous — once  prepositive  in  ix.  12  and  once 
postpositive,  xiii.  11.  Tpeis  when  anarthrous  is  postpositive,  xi.  9,  xvi.  13, 
xxi.  1 3  ( quater ),  but  prepositive  in  vi.  6  where  its  noun  is  followed  by  another 
noun  in  the  genitive  :  exception,  xvi.  19.  r&rtra pcs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
prepositive  even  when  anarthrous,  iv.  6,  vii.  I,  because  of  the  participles  that 
follow  the  noun.  Hvre  when  anarthrous  is  postpositive  in  ix.  5,  10;  c£ 
postpositive  in  iv.  8.  In  Biblical  Aramaic  numbers  over  10  are  always 
postpositive  :  between  I  and  10  the  postpositive  order  is  much  more  fiequent 
than  the  prepositive,  I,  2,  and  6  are  always  postpositive,  7  always  prepositive 
(five  times),  3  nine  times  postpositive  and  twice  prepositive,  4  three  times 
postpositive  and  four  prepositive,  10  three  times  postpositive  and  once  pre¬ 
positive  :  the  numbers  5,  8,  and  9  are  not  found  in  Biblical  Aramaic.  This 
is  practically  what  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse  except  in  regard  to  eh.  One 
other  usage  of  our  author  is  to  be  noticed.  In  the  case  of  iv- t&  (i.  20,  viii  2b, 
xii.  3b,  xvii.  9),  5<-xa  (xiii.  I,  xvii.  12),  St&Se/ca  (xxi.  21),  when  a  phrase  or 
clause  which  contains  any  of  these  numerals  preceded  by  the  article  is  followed 
by  a  noun  and  the  same  numeral,  the  latter  numeral  precedes  the  noun,  as 
in  the  above  passages.  But  several  of  these  passages  are  interpolated. 
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were  transformed  into  the  well-known  seven  archangels,  ot  ctttol 
ayycAoi. 

This  conception  is  already  found  in  Tob.  xii.  15,  cyw  c i/u 

*P a<t>ar)\  cfs  c/c  riov  ay  lwv  Inra  ayyiXuv  ot  7rape(TT'qKacrLv  /cat  etcr- 
7ropevovTai  ivunriov  tt}?  86£rj$  rov  * Ayiov  (n). 

They  are  designated  “  archangels  ”  in  1  Enoch  xx.  7  (Greek), 
and  their  names  are,  xx.  2-8,  O vpirjX,  fPa<£arjA,  'Payoi^A,  Mt^a^A, 
%apir)\  Ta^pt^A,  'Pc/xca/A.  These  seven  are  referred  to  in 
1  Enoch  xc.  21,  22,  Pirke  R.  El.  iv.  and  Hekalot  iv.,  and  most 
probably  in  Ezek.  ix.  2,  Test.  Levi  viii.  2.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  assuming  the  original  identity  of  the  seven  angels 
and  the  seven  spirits,  i.  4  note.  But  in  our  Apocalypse  they  are 
distinct  and  independent  conceptions. 

ot  iyui ttlov  rou  Ocou  €<mr]Kaorii'.  These  angels  are  “  Angels  of 
the  Presence  ”  :  cf.  Isa.  lxiii.  9?  VJQ  7]*6d.  ccrravat  ivuwiov  means 
“to  attend  upon,”  “to  be  the  servant  of.”  Cf.  Luke  i.  19,  iy u> 
elpu  Ta(3pir]\  6  7rap€(TTr}K<bs  iv^mov  rov  Oeov.  It  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  ivy,  1  Kings  xvii.  1,  xviii.  15;  2  Kings 
iii.  14,  v.  16  ;  Jer.  xv.  19,  where  it  is  used  of  the  servants  of  God. 
The  phrase  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  service  or  worship  in 
vii.  9,  but  has  merely  a  local  signification  in  xi.  4,  xx.  12. 

cSoOrjaai'  .  .  .  o-dXmYyes.  The  trumpet  is  used  already 
in  an  eschatological  sense  in  the  O.T.  Cf.  Isa.  xxvii.  13 ; 
Joel  ii.  I,  o-aA7rto-arc  <raA7riyyi  iv  2eu£v  .  .  .  Sion  Trapeoriv  fjp.ipa 
Kvpiov:  Zeph.  i.  16;  in  Zech.  ix.  14,  Pss.  Sol.  xi.  1  it  heralds 
the  glorious  return  from  the  Dispersion;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  52, 
1  Thess.  iv.  16,  Mt.  xxiv.  31,  4  Ezra  vi.  23  (“et  tuba  canet  cum 
sono,  quam  cum  omnes  audierint  subito  expavescent  ”),  Ps.  Apoc. 
Johannis  ix.  (i^iXOwcnv  e£o)  rov  ovpavov  /cal  craXirLcrovcriv  Mt^a^/A 
/cat  ra/^pirjA  /xcra  tojv  /ccparwv  b cctvcov  .  .  .  /cat  .  .  .  avacrr^trcra  t 
7racra  <f>vcrLs  avOpoimvrj),  it  announces  the  final  judgment.  See 
Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend ,  247  sq. 

3.  Kal  aXXos  ayYeAo$  tjXOc ^  ical  cotcIGt)  err!  to  Guaiaarn^ptoy  €X<*>y 
Xtpai'wroj'  XP0*70^*')  Kat  *8o0t)  aurw  dupidpara  iroXXd,  Xva  Swact  Tats 
irpoacoxats  t&v  ayiuv  irdvruv  cm  to  Gucrtaorrjpioi'  to  xpucroov  to 
ivwTTiov  toC  0poK>u.  As  we  have  already  shown,  viii.  3-5  should 
follow  immediately  on  viii.  1. 

aXXos  ayy^Xos.  Before  the  recasting  of  the  text  and  the 
interpolation  of  the  first  four  trumpets,  the  angel  here  referred 
to  may  have  been  Michael  or  possibly  the  angel  of  peace  (see 
next  paragraph).  According  to  1  Enoch  lxxxix.  76,  Michael 
prays  for  Israel ;  and  he  may  possibly  be  the  angel  who  mediates 
between  God  and  man,  Test.  Dan  vi.  2.  These  mediatorial 
functions  are  presupposed  in  1  Enoch  lxviii.  3,  4.  In  1  Enoch 
xl.  9,  he  is  called  “  the  merciful  and  long-suffering.”  According 
to  Rabbinic  tradition  he  offered  sacrifices  in  heaven,  even  the 
vol.  1. — 15 
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souls  of  the  righteous  :  see  my  note  on  Test.  Levi  iii.  5  ;  Lueken, 
Michael ,  30-32,  91-100.  For  like  views  in  later  Christian 
speculation  see  note  on  v.  8  of  this  text. 

But  as  the  text  stands  at  present,  Michael  is  one  of  the  seven 
angels  mentioned  in  2,  and  he  cannot  therefore  be  the  aAAos 
ayycAos  in  3.  If  the  present  text  could  on  any  grounds  be  held 
to  be  original,  we  should  have  to  inquire  into  the  identity  of 
the  aAAos.  Is  he  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  four  and 
twenty  Elders  whose  functions  were  of  a  priestly  nature  (see 
note  on  p.  128  sqq.)?  This  is  unlikely;  for  when  an  Elder  is 
mentioned  singly  elsewhere  we  have  the  phrase  v.  5,  vii.  13,  els 
Ik  tCjv  TTpea/3vT€po)v.  Since  this  nameless  angel  is  neither  one  of 
the  seven  archangels,  if  viii.  2  is  original,  nor  yet  one  of  the 
Elders,  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  “the  angel  of  peace” 
referred  to  in  Test.  Dan  vi.  5,  whose  office  is  to  “strengthen 
Israel  that  it  fall  not  into  the  extremity  of  evil.”  In  my  notes  on 
Test.  Levi  v.  6-7, 1  have  shown  that  these  verses  give  probably  a 
further  description  of  this  angel  who  “  intercedeth  for  the  nation 
of  Israel  and  for  all  the  righteous .”  Again  in  Test.  Dan  vi.  2  it 
is  probably  he  and  not  Michael  that  is  described  as  “the 
mediator  between  God  and  man,”  and  one  who  “  for  the  peace 
of  Israel  shall  stand  up  against  the  kingdom  of  the  enemy.”  The 
angel  of  peace  and  Michael  are  referred  to  as  distinct  angels  in 
1  Enoch  xl.  8,  9.  The  nameless  angel  in  Dan.  x.  5-6,  na,  12- 
14,  19-21  may  then  be  this  “angel  of  peace”  (though  he  is 
generally  identified  with  Gabriel). 

The  office  of  the  angel  of  peace  was  pre-eminently  that  of  an 
intercessor  and  mediator  in  Judaism.  He  could  therefore  in  a 
Christian  Apocalypse  be  naturally  assigned  the  duty  of  presenting 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to  God.  This  great  angel  is  nameless 
in  1  Enoch  and  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  if  I 
am  right  also  in  Daniel.  Here,  too,  he  is  nameless  :  he  is  simply 
aAAos  ayycAos  in  the  present  form  of  the  text  and  was  probably 
cfs  ayycAos  originally.  But  whether  this  nameless  angel  is 
Michael  or  the  angel  of  peace,  the  final  clause  in  v.  8  is  with 
Spitta  and  Volter  to  be  rejected  as  a  gloss.  Michael  or  the  great 
nameless  angel — and  not  the  Elders — presents  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  censing  them  as  he  presents  them.  The  Elders  offer 
incense  in  the  natural  course  of  their  priestly  functions  in  heaven. 

With  IvraQr)  67rt  to  OvcriacrTrjpiov (  =  rQTDrrby  cf.  Amos  ix.  I, 
«TSov  rov  Kvpiov  c^ccTTcora  cttI  (  =  tov  OvcriacrTrfpiov.  The  angel 
stands  by  or  upon  the  altar.  In  favour  of  the  former  meaning 
cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  13,  43.  What  this  altar  is  we  have  now  to  investigate. 

An  altar 1  in  heaven  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Apocalypse, 

1  Outside  Apocalyptic  the  term  “the  altar,”  najsn,  generally  means  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  not  in  Apocalyptic. 
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vi.  9,  viii.  3  (bis),  5,  ix.  13,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  7.  Most  interpreters1 
agree  that  the  two  altars — the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  altar 
of  incense — are  referred  to  in  our  text.  But  if  we  assume  a 
complete  heavenly  Temple  with  a  holy  place,  a  holy  of  holies, 
two  altars,  etc.,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  (1)  with  Ziillig  and 
Hengstenberg,  that  the  curtain  of  the  holy  of  holies  is  closed  in 
iv.  and  viii.  3  sqq.  and  not  opened  till  xi.  19 ;  or  (2)  with 
Hofmann,  that  the  roof  of  the  Temple  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  vision  of  God  on  His  throne  of  Cherubim  and 
yet  not  that  of  the  ark ;  or  (3)  with  Ebrard,  that  in  the  vision  in 
iv.  the  whole  scene  was  disclosed  without  the  Temple,  and  that 
later  in  vi.  9  and  viii.  3  sqq.  a  heavenly  Temple  appeared  on  a 
terrace  below  the  height  on  which  the  throne  stood ;  or  (4)  with 
Bousset  and  Porter,  that  the  conceptions  in  iv.,  vi.  7,  viii.  3  sqq. 
referring  to  the  throne  scenery  and  the  temple  scenery — are 
wholly  irreconcilable. 

Now  all  these  attempts  at  explanation  or  confessions  of 
incapacity  to  explain  proceed,  in  our  opinion,  on  a  wrong 
hypothesis.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
heavenly  Temple  in  Apocalyptic ,  and  it  is  wholly  unjustifiable  to 
conclude  that  every  characteristic  part  of  the  earthly  Temple  has 
its  prototype  in  the  heavenly  Temple  as  conceived  in  Apocalyptic. 
What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  try  and  discover  what  views  were 
entertained  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses  as  to  the  altar 
or  altars  in  heaven. 

As  a  result  of  my  research  I  would  at  once  answer :  there  is 
no  definite  evidence  in  Jewish  or  Christian  Apocalyptic  of  two 
altars  in  heaven. 

Thus  in  Isa.  vi.  6  a  seraph  takes  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar 
(niton).  The  altar  is  within  the  Temple,  and  therefore  presum¬ 
ably  the  altar  of  incense.  There  is  only  one  altar  presupposed 
in  the  vision.2 

In  the  second  cent.  b.c.  only  one  altar  is  implied  in  Test. 
Levi  iii.  6,  where  the  archangels  are  described  as  TTpoo-cfrepovres 
T(3  Kvptw  oct/jltjv  cvtoSta?  Xoyucrjv  kol\  avai/AaKTOv  Overlay. 

Now,  passing  to  Christian  and  Gnostic  writings  we  find 
mention  of  only  one  altar.  Cf.  Hermas.  Mand.  x.  3.  2,  Xv7rrjpov 
avSpos  Yj  evrev^ is  ovk  eye  1  Svvapuv  rov  avaf3r)vai  em  to  Ov(na(TTrjpiov 
TOV  Oeov .  Cf.  also  3.  Sim.  viii.  2.  5,  eav  Se  tls  ere  napeXOrj,  €yo> 
avrovs  ei rt  to  OveriaerTrjpLov  So/a/xao’o).  We  might  perhaps  cite  here 
Irenaeus,  iv.  18.  6,  “  Est  ergo  altare  in  caelis,  illuc  enim  preces 

1  Ebrard  and  Bousset  are  of  opinion  that  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  is 
referred  to  in  vi.  9,  viii.  3%  5,  xvi.  7,  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  viii.  3b,  ix. 
13.  Swete,  that  the  former  is  referred  to  in  vi.  9,  and  the  latter  in  viii.  3,  5, 
ix.  13,  and  that  there  is  no  determining  which  is  referred  to  in  xiv.  18,  xvi.  7. 
The  altar  in  xi.  1  was  in  its  original  context  the  altar  in  the  earthly  Temple. 

2  Some  scholars  regard  the  Temple  here  as  the  earthly  one. 
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nostrae  et  oblationes  nostrae  diriguntur  ” ;  Apoc.  Pauli,  44  (ed. 
Tischendorf),  KCU  iSoy  rb  Ov<na.(TTr)piov  kcu  tov  Opovov  Kal  to 
KaraTrcTao'/ia.  In  the  Gnostic  work  preserved  in  the  Excerpts 
from  Theodotus  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Dindorf,  iii.  437),  the 
soul  is  said  to  lay  down  its  body  -rrapa  to  OvcrtacrTypiov  tov 
OvpuafxaTos,  Trapa  tovs  Act rovpyovs  tgov  ava <f>epopLeva)V  €vxp>v  ayytXovs 
(quoted  from  Lueken,  Michael ,  p.  97). 

In  later  Judaism  the  same  view  prevails.  According  to 
Aboth  R.N. ,  A  26  (12)  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  rest  under  the  heavenly  altar.  There  is  only  one  altar 
presupposed  here,  and  if  we  may  take  with  this  statement  another 
of  the  2nd  cent.  (R.  Eleazar’s),  found  in  Shabbath,  152^  to  the 
effect  that  “  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  preserved  under  the 
throne  of  glory  ”  (lU3n  NDD),  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  altar  in  question  is  close  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  therefore 
within  the  heavenly  temple.  In  any  case  there  is  only  one  altar 
in  question.  Finally,  in  Chag.  i2b  we  find:  “In  Zebul  (i.e.  the 
fourth  heaven)  are  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  and  a  built  altar 
(vj33  PDTB),  and  Michael  the  great  prince  standing  and  offering  an 
offering  thereon.”  The  same  statement  is  made  in  Zebach.  62s 
relative  to  a  built  altar  and  Michael,  and  also  in  Menachoth,  noa. 

According  to  Jewish  Apocalyptic,  therefore,  and  kindred 
literature,  there  is  only  one  altar  in  heaven.  This  altar  has  all 
but  universally  the  characteristics  of  the  altar  of  incense.  Such 
sacrifices  as  are  offered  thereon  (Test.  Levi  iii.  6)  are  AoyiKat  Kal 
avat/xaKTot.  In  the  last  three  passages  cited  from  the  Talmud, 
however,  we  have  an  epithet  that  seems  to  recall  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  i.e.  “  built.” 

However  this  may  be,  there  was,  according  to  Jewish 
Apocalyptic,  only  one  altar  in  heaven ;  and  since  there  could  be 
no  animal  sacrifices  in  heaven,  only  bloodless  sacrifices  and 
incense  could  be  offered  thereon. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  passages  in  our  text  where  an  altar 
is  mentioned,  and  see  if  the  Apocalypse  herein  diverges  from 
other  apocalyptic  literature. 

First  of  all  we  remark,  that  as  in  other  Apocalypses  so  here 
the  phrase  used  is  always  “  the  altar  ”  (to  Ovo-iao-Trjpiov).  Some¬ 
times  it  is  more  nearly  defined  as  to  Ov<nao-TrjpLov  to  xpvo-ow  to 
ivtomov  tov  Opovov ,  viii.  3b,  or  as  t)kovcj a  cfxmn^v  p. lav  Ik  twv  Kepdrwv 
tov  Ovariaarr.  tov  xpvcrov  tov  ivtv7nov  tov  Oeov  \eyovra ,  ix.  13.1  That 
these  two  references  are  to  the  altar  conceived  as  an  altar  of 
incense  (already  presupposed  in  v.  8),  there  can  be  no  question. 

1  These  expressions  belong  to  the  O.T.  as  applied  to  the  altar  of  incense  : 
cf.  Lev.  iv.  18,  tov  Ov<na<TTTipiov  ...  6  icnv  ivibinov  K vplov :  xvi.  12,  rod 
OvffKKTTTjpiov  tov  axtuavTi  K vpiov  (nw  03jan) :  Ex.  xl.  5,  to  dvaLaoTrjpiov 

t6  xpwroDi'  .  .  .  ivavrlov  rrjs  Kifi&TOv, 
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Next  as  regards  viii.  5,  our  author  has  two  O.T.  passages  before 
him,  Isa.  vi.  6  and  Ezek.  x.  2,  and,  since  the  former  explicitly  states 
that  the  coal  was  taken  from  the  altar  (i.e.  the  altar  within  the 
vaos)  and  the  latter  states  that  the  coals  were  taken  from  between 
the  Cherubim  (i.e.  in  closest  proximity  to  the  throne  of  God),  we 
infer  that  viii.  5j  lylpacnv  a vrbv  €K  tov  1 rvpos  tov  6va‘ia<rrr)p[ov,  refers 
also  to  the  altar  conceived  as  an  altar  of  incense.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  the  altar  mentioned  in  viii.  3*  is  also  the  altar  of 
incense.  Both  are  simply  designated  “the  altar,”  though  it  is 
more  fully  described  as  “the  altar  of  gold  before  the  throne”  in 
viii.  3b.  The  altar  is  referred  to  in  only  three  other  passages, 
vi.  9,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  7.  In  xiv.  18  (a\\os  ayytXos  i£rj\0ev  U  tov 
Ovo-LaorTrjpiov)  the  evidence  is  indecisive  unless  taken  in  connection 
with  the  role  that  the  altar  plays  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Apocalypse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpolator  of 
xiv.  15-17  conceived  the  altar  to  be  the  altar  of  incense,  since 
the  two  angels  in  xiv.  15,  17  come  forth  from  the  Temple.  There 
remain  now  only  vi.  9,  xvi.  7.  xvi.  7  (rjKovo-a  tov  Ovo-iao-Trjptov 
XeyovTOS  .  .  .  aXrjOivat  kcli  Slkollou  a l  Kp{(r€i<s  <rov )  might  refer  to 
the  altar  conceived  as  in  vi.  9,  under  which  had  reposed  the  souls 
of  the  martyrs ;  but  it  can  just  as  well,  and  indeed  more  reasonably, 
be  conceived  as  referring  to  the  altar  on  which  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  were  censed  and  offered,  and  which  is  described  in  ix.  13 
as  ordering  the  infliction  of  judgment,  just  as  in  xvi.  7  it  is  re¬ 
presented  as  vindicating  the  righteousness  of  God’s  judgment. 
Only  one  passage  now  remains  that  seems  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  an  altar  of  burnt- offering  as  well  as  an  altar  of 
incense.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  this  pre¬ 
supposition.  According  to  Shabbath,  i52b,  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  (said  by  R.  Eliezar,  2nd  cent.)  to  be  preserved 
underneath  the  throne  of  God ; 1  and  according  to  Aboth  R.N. 
(2nd  cent.),  they  rest  beneath  the  heavenly  altar.  In  Debarim 
rabba,  n,  the  soul  of  Moses  is  bidden  to  dwell  under  the  throne 
of  Glory.  The  conception  therefore  in  vi.  9  is  Jewish,  save  that 
our  author  represents  the  martyrs ,  and  not  the  righteous  generally, 
as  resting  beneath  the  altar ;  and  herein  it  is  possible  that  our 
text  represents  the  older  form  of  the  conception,  just  as  under 
vi.  11  we  have  shown  that  our  text  again  represents  the  older 
and  not  the  later  Jewish  view. 

The  souls  of  the  righteous,  then,  according  to  Judaism,  rest 
under  the  altar  that  is  beneath  or  near  the  throne  of  God,  i.e.  the 
one  altar  that  is  within  the  heavenly  Temple.  This  altar  has  the 
characteristics  of  the  earthly  altar  of  incense,  and  in  part  those 
of  the  earthly  altar  of  burnt-offering ;  for  the  souls  of  the  martyrs, 

1  In  the  same  context  Rabbi  Abbahu  (3rd  cent.)  is  represented  as 
defending  this  view. 
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as  later  the  souls  of  the  righteous  generally,  were  conceived  as 
being  offered  thereon — but  as  a  living  sacrifice.  See  note  on 
vi.  ii. 

This  idea  of  the  offering  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  on  the 
heavenly  altar  is  implied  in  our  text  (vi.  9  sqq.)  for  the  first 
time  in  literature.  The  genesis  of  this  idea  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  the  1st  cent.  b.c.;  for  before  that  period  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  were  conceived  as  going  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  cent.  B.c.  the  belief  that  the  soul  ascends 
forthwith  to  heaven  is  found  in  Philo,  4  Macc.,  and  probably  in 
Wisdom  (see  my  Eschatology 2,  310,  314,  322). 

\iPclvgjt6k  This  word  elsewhere  means  “frankincense,”  as 
in  1  Chron.  ix.  29  ;  3  Macc.  v.  2.  The  scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
NubeSy  writes  :  Xi/3avo$  .  .  .  a vto  to  SivSpov,  At/?avajT09  Se  6 
Kap7ro9  tov  SevSpovy  and  Ammonius,  Xlfiavos  pleu  yap  koivws  to 
SevSpov  /cal  to  6vpLi<!)pL€V0Vy  XifiavuiTos  Se  ptovov  to  Ovp.Hi)p.€vov 
(quoted  from  Grotius).  The  word  appears  to  mean  “  censer  ”  in 
our  text  =  nnriftn  :  cf.  Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12.  But  this  Hebrew  word 

t  :  — 

means  not  only  to  OvpuaTrjpiovy  but  also  to  7rvp€tov,  “  fire-pan  ” : 
cf.  Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3,  Num.  iv.  14.  The  fire-pan  was  used 
for  conveying  coals  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  to  the  altar 
of  incense.  In  Ex.  xxxviii.  3  it  is  composed  of  copper,  but  of 
gold  in  1  Kings  vii.  50;  2  Chron.  iv.  22;  2  Kings  xxv.  15. 
Spitta  (321,  323)  and  Bousset  interpret  Aq&avamk  in  the  latter 
meaning  here ;  but  this  interpretation  rests  on  the  view  that  the 
two  altars  are  referred  to  in  this  passage, — a  view  which  appears 
to  be  controverted  by  all  existing  Apocalyptic.  In  viii.  3  it  is 
first  used  for  the  reception  of  incense ;  the  coals  are  already  in  it 
before  the  incense  is  placed  in  it. 

€&60y]  auTto  OujxiajxaTa.  Spitta  (325)  remarks  that  the  ritual 
here  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement,  where 
the  person  who  brought  the  coals  also  offered  the  incense, 
though  not  analogous  to  the  usual  O.T.  ritual.  But  the  analogy 
is  only  partial,  since  the  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  offered 
the  incense,  not  on  the  altar  of  incense  but  before  the  Ark  :  cf. 
Lev.  xvi.  12  ;  Num.  xvi.  46. 

fra  Scocrci  Tats  irpoo-cuxats  tuk  dytwK  Tcdvruv.  On  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  angels  in  the  O.T.  see  note  on  v.  8 ;  Test.  Levi  iii.  5 
(my  edition) ;  Lueken,  Michaely  67  sq. 

After  Swo-ct  we  should  understand  OvguagLara.  Thus  the 
clause  practically  means  “  that  he  might  cense  the  prayers,  and 
so  make  them  acceptable  before  God.”  (See  note  on  4.)  The 
prayers  are  those  of  all  the  faithful,  vii.  4-8,  and  not  of  the 
martyrs  only  (vi.  9  sqq.). 

to  ©ucriaoriqpiop  *rd  xpucroGy  t&  ivcamov  toG  0p6vou.  This  phrase 
recurs  in  ix.  13,  save  that  for  Opovov  we  find  Otov,  The  expres- 
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sion  belongs  to  the  O.T.  See  Lev.  iv.  18,  m.T  rQTEn 

(cf.  Lev.  iv.  7,  xvi.  12;  1  Kings  ix.  25),  but  our  author  has  not 
used  the  LXX.  The  earthly  altar  of  incense  was  of  gold, 
Nu.  iv.  11.  The  single  heavenly  altar  is  naturally  conceived  as 
being  of  gold  also. 

Porter  thinks  that  this  was  the  first  mention  of  an  altar  in 
heaven,  and  Bousset  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
both  agree  in  holding  that  the  author  has  introduced  irreconcil¬ 
able  contradictions  by  combining  the  temple  scenery  and  the 
throne  scenery.  That  contradictions  exist  to  some  extent  it  is 
true,  but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  these  scholars  maintain,  when 
once  the  right  interpretation  of  the  altar  is  recognized.  Besides, 
the  combination  of  these  two  sceneries  did  not  originate  with 
our  author,  but  are  as  old  as  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  Isa.  vi. — see  note  on  iv.  2,  p.  1 1 1  sq. 

4.  kcw  <W|3t]  6  Kawos  Tcoy  Oujuuajmrwi'  rats  Trpocreuxcus  t&v 

dyiwi/  Ik  x€lpos  tou  dyye'Xou  tou  0eou.  With  the  diction 

Swete  compares  Ezek.  viii.  11,  cKacn-os  Ovpiarrjpiov  avrov  *v 
T7J  X€tPh  KaL  V  ttT/Ais  TOV  OvfudfjLaTOS  avifiaivzv. 

tcu$  irpoCTcuxais  is  here  the  dativus  commodi. 

The  incense  went  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  (Blass, 
Gravim .  p.  111).  The  prayers  are  made  acceptable  by  being 
offered  with  incense  on  the  altar.  All  access  to  heaven  lies 
through  the  avenue  of  sacrifice.  Whether  it  be  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful  or  the  martyrs  themselves,  both  alike  must  be 
presented  or  offered  on  the  heavenly  altar  that  they  may  be 
cleansed  thereby  from  the  last  taint  of  self,  and  be  made  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  On  the  former  idea  cf.  Hermas,  Mand .  x.  3.  2  : 

7rai'TOT€  yap  \v7rrjpov  avSpos  rf  <evt€V$is  ovk  ex*1  Svvajjuv  tov  avaftrjvai 
€7ri  to  OvaiacTripiov  tov  Otov.  3.  .  .  .  peptypevrj  ov v  f/  \v7rr)  pera  rfj<; 
£vtcv£cid<;  ovk  a<f>ir]<Tiv  ttjv  evTev^iv  dvajSrjv at  KaOapav  €7ri  to  Ov <ria- 
(TTrjlOV. 

5.  Kal  €iXr)<j>cj'  6  ayyeXos  top  XiPai'WTOi',  Kal  cyeptaei'  auroy  ck 
tou  TTUpos  tou  0u<na<7TT]pLOU  Kal  IpaXek  eiq  yrji/,  Kal  cyei/o^TO 
t  (3p oi'Tal  Kal  darpa7ral  Kal  4>wyal  t  Kal  aeiajuios. 

On  €i\y]<f)€v  see  note  on  v.  7.  After  censing  the  prayers  the 
angel  had  laid  down  the  censer,  while  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
was  ascending,  4 ;  now  he  takes  it  up  again  for  a  different 
purpose.  It  is  not  now  to  be  used  for  the  office  of  intercession 
but  for  judgment  —  a  function  that  does  not  rightly  belong  to 
this  sacrificial  vessel.  We  might  here  compare  Ezek.  x.  2,  t-A rjo-ov 

t ds  Sparta?  aov  avOpaKa) v  7rvpos  ert  piarov  Ttvv  x*P0VP*iV  Kal  SiaaKop- 

Tncrov  €7 rl  Trjv  ttoXiv.  The  Seer  in  Ezekiel  is  in  the  earthly  Temple, 
but  the  Seer  in  the  vision  before  us  is  in  heaven.  This  is  clear 
from  efiaXev  eh  ttjv  yrjv:  cf.  viii.  7,  xii.  4,  9,  13,  xiv.  19.  The 
casting  of  the  fire  on  the  earth  is  followed  by  fipovr at  Kal  <j><aval 
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ktA.  On  the  first  three  elements,  where  the  lightning  naturally 
precedes  the  thunder,  see  note  on  iv.  5.  The  lightnings,  thunders, 
voices,  and  an  earthquake  are  not  the  precursors  of  the  plagues 
that  are  about  to  ensue  in  connection  with  the  Trumpets,  as 
has  been  assumed,  but  form  the  close  of  the  introduction  to 
the  Seventh  Seal,  as  they  likewise  do  to  the  Seventh  (i.e.  Third) 
Trumpet  or  Third  Woe,  xi.  19,  and  to  the  Seventh  Bowl,  xvi.  18. 

Corn,  a  Lapide  and  Diisterdieck  point  out  that  5  represents 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prayers  offered  by  “  all  the  saints  ”  in  3-4 
and  vi.  9,  and  that  this  connection  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  fire  on  the  altar  that  consumed  the  incense  is  cast  on 
the  earth  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  judgment  to  punish 
their  enemies. 

6.  Kal  ol  €TTTa  ayycXoi  01  Ixorrcs  t&s  eirra  adXmyYas  iqto t jiao-ay 
auTous  fra  aaXTriaaxriv'.  <raX7rurci>,  io-aXmaa  belongs  to  Biblical 
and  late  Greek. 

This  verse  forms  the  immediate  sequence  of  viii.  2,  and 
probably  read  originally  as  follows :  koI  ol  rp€is  dyyeAot  01 
ras  rpcis  o-aA.7riyyas  rjroipLo.crav  avrovs  tva  craX7ri<Twcriv.  On  this 
verse  viii.  13  should  follow  without  break,  viii.  7-12  being  an 
intrusion  in  the  text.  It  is  noteworthy  that  ayyeAot  rjTotptao-av 
avrovs  tva  craX7rto'(i)cnv  and  ayycAwv  raiv  pteXXovTwv  <raX7rifay  in 
viii.  13  could  represent  exactly  the  same  Hebrew,  the  former  = 
l>pni>  nnjfnn  DOnSd,  and  the  latter  ypr6  D'TniTl  "c. 

7-12.  The  first  four  Trumpets . — A  later  addition,  since  the 
text  originally  recounted  three  Woes,  or  three  Woes  introduced 
by  the  three  Trumpets.  See  Introduction  to  this  Chapter, 
p.  219  sq.  Individual  incongruities  are  dealt  with  in  the  notes 
that  follow. 

These  four  Trumpets  form  a  closely  connected  group.  They 
are  of  a  conventional  character.  Of  the  fifteen  things  affected  by 
the  plagues,  one-third  is  injured  or  destroyed  in  twelve  instances. 
Of  the  three  exceptions,  that  in  viii.  n,  iroWol  rwv  dv#pa>Tw,  is 
most  probably  a  redactional  correction  from  to  rptrov  r.  avO 
seeing  that  the  latter  is  the  result  of  the  sixth  Trumpet  (i.e.  the 
second  Woe)  in  ix.  18.  The  second  in  viii.  10,  lir\  ras  is 

probably  a  corruption  of  roW  7r>?ycov,  or  possibly  a  mistranslation 
of  a  Hebrew  original  (see  note  in  loc.).  The  third  deviation 
from  the  conventional  uniformity  is  in  viii.  7,  7rds  ^opto<s 
instead  of  tov  x°Ptov  \\upov.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  original 
form,  but  it  is  strange  that  it  escaped  correction,  seeing  that  it 
conflicts  with  ix.  4.  But,  if  it  were  not  the  original  form,  the 
change  cannot  have  been  made  by  the  editor  that  transformed 
the  three  Trumpets  or  Woes  into  the  seven  Trumpets ;  for  we 
cannot  conceive  of  his  deliberately  multiplying  contradictions 
between  the  added  section,  viii.  7-12,  and  the  original  context. 
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7.  Ka!  6  Trp&iTOS  ccraXTruTcy, 

Kal  cycVeTO  x^a5a  Kai  irup  ]i.€jjLiyjieVa  tv  aijxaTi, 

Kal  €(3X^0t]  C19  ttji'  yrjM* 

Kal  to  Tp'nov  Trjs  yrjs  KarcKdr], 

Kal  TO  TplTOl'  TG>K  ScVSpajy  KaT€Kdt], 

Kal  Iras  x<>pTO$  X^WP°S  KaT€Karj. 

XdXaJa  Kal  mTp  .  .  .  iv  aipan.  These  words  recall  Ex. 
ix.  24,  rjv  Si  rj  x<*-^a£a  Ka'L  to  ^'P  <t>\oy[£pv  iv  rrj  Xa^ClJi  save  that 
there  is  a  heightening  of  the  terrors  of  the  plagues  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  iv  ai/xcLTi  for  iv  rrj  xa^<*-£y-  But  this  new  feature  is 
probably  due  to  an  actual  experience  of  the  Seer.  Blood  red 
rain  is  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  science.  Swete  draws 
attention  to  a  similar  occurrence  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
Europe  in  1901 — “the  result,  it  is  said,  of  the  air  being  full  of 
particles  of  fine  red  sand  from  the  Sahara.”  Volcanic  eruptions 
could  account  for  the  same  phenomenon.  In  Or.  Sibyll.  v.  377 
there  is  a  reference  to  some  such  phenomenon,  n vp  yap  an* 
ovpaviwv  SaniSuv  peponicrcriv. 

nup  .  .  iv  aipaTi.  The  combination  of  fire  and  blood  as  an 
eschatological  feature  is  found  already  in  Joel  ii.  30,  8a>o-co  ripara 
.  .  .  irrl  rrjs  yrjs  aipta  Kal  n vp  Kal  arpilSa  Kanvov :  and  that  this  pass¬ 
age  was  familiar  to  the  early  Christians  appears  from  Acts  ii.  19. 

pejxiyp .iva  iv  aifum.  In  xv.  2,  where  pLtyvvpu  recurs,  it  is  not 
followed  by  the  iv. 

xdX a£a  Kal  7r0p  pepiypiva.  This  phrase  is  almost  certainly 
based  upon  Ex.  ix.  24  (quoted  above),  but  instead  of  fi£puypiivov 
the  LXX  has  <j>\oyt£ov  as  a  rendering  of  nn^no  ;  and  the  Targums 
and  Peshitto  support  this  rendering.  The  Vulgate,  on  the  other 
hand,  reads  mista ,  and  so  supports  the  independent  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word  given  by  our  text. 

to  Tpvroy  tt)s  yrjs  KaTeKdrj.  Since  in  xviii.  8  we  have  Kara- 
KavOrjo-CTai,  we  might  expect  KaTaKarjo-trai  (as  in  i  Cor.  iii.  15; 
2  Pet.  iii.  10)  there,  or  KaTtKavOrj  here,  if  both  passages  were  from 
the  same  author,  to  rpirov  (//ipos)  with  a  genitive  following  is 
found  twelve  times  in  viii.  7-12  :  elsewhere  in  this  book  three 
times,  ix.  15,  18,  xii.  4.  Cf.  Babba  Mezia,  f.  59b:  “  l'nen  was 
the  world  smitten — a  third  of  its  olives,  and  a  third  of  its  wheat, 
and  a  third  of  its  barley  .  .  .  there  was  great  war  on  that  day  ; 
for  wherever  Rabbi  Eliezer  looked  the  fire  burned.” 

The  use  of  fractions  to  express  relative  proportions  is  already 
found  in  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9,  ra  Svo  pipy  avrrjs  i$o\eOp€vOrj(reTai  Kal 
iK\€L\f/€L  TO  8e  TpLTOV  V7To\€l<f>0li]<r£Tai  iv  a VTrj.  Cf.  Ezek.  V.  2. 

tCjv  Cf.  vii.  1,  3.  7ras  x°PT0$  •  •  •  KaTCKdij.  This 

is  absolutely  at  variance  with  ix.  4,  where  the  locusts  are  bidden 
not  to  destroy  the  grass.  See  preceding  note  on  viii.  7-12. 
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8.  Kal  6  8euT€po$  ayycXos  eo-dX-macy* 

Kal  6s  opos  peya  irupl  Kaiopeyoy  cpX^Orj  cis  ttji'  OdXaaaai', 
Kal  iyivtTo  to  TpiToy  ttjs  0aXda<n]s  aTpa. 

At  the  second  blast  a  fiery  mass  like  a  mountain  was  hurled 
into  the  sea.  The  figure  of  a  burning  mountain  is  probably 
derived  from  i  Enoch  xviii.  13,  ZSov  iirra  ao-ripas  6s  opq  pcydAa 
Ka LOfjLtva.  But  the  parallel  is  clearer  in  xxi.  3,  ckci  re^eaptat  iirra, 
t6v  d(TT€po)v  .  .  .  cppip-pcVous  iv  a vr6  ofioLovs  op€crtv  /xcyaAots  Kal 
iv  7rvpi  Katoptei/ots.  Cf.  also  cviii.  4. 

eycVcTo  atjxa.  There  is  obviously  here  an  allusion  to  the  first 
Egyptian  plague.  Ex.  vii.  20,  pcTc'/SaAc v  7rav  to  vSt op  to  iv  t6 
TrorapLw  cis  atpia :  Ps.  lxxviii.  44.  As  there  the  Nile  was  turned 
into  blood,  so  here  is  the  sea — at  least  a  third  part  of  it. 
Cf.  xvi.  3. 

9.  Kal  dircGayc  to  rptrov  twk  KTiapaTcuy  tw^  iv  ttj  0aXdor<rr)  Ta 

cX°^a  Kat  T°  Tpirov  tuv  ttXolqjv  8i€<j>0dpt]o-a^.  Cf.  Ex. 

vii.  21.  On  the  destruction  of  the  fish  of  the  sea  as  an  act  in 
the  eschatological  drama,  cf.  Zeph.  i.  3.  With  KTio-p-aTuv  t6v  iv 
Tjj  OaXao’O’rj  cf.  V.  13,  7rav  KTioyxa  o  .  .  C7rt  ttJs  OaXacrcrrjs  Kal  ra  iv 
avTots  iravTa.  The  phrase  Ta  i^ovTa  ij/vxds  stands  as  a  nominative 
in  apposition  to  t6v  KTicrpidTcuv,  as  in  i.  5,  iii.  12,  ix.  14,  but 
against  Greek  syntax.  For  similar  syntactical  incongruities 
cf.  ii.  13;  Ezek.  xxiii.  7,  12  (LXX). 

8i€<j>0dp,r]oTi»'.  Understand  ra  7rAoia  from  to  rpirov  t6v  irXoCmv. 
The  diction  6s  opos  .  .  .  7rvpl  Katop,€Vov  .  .  .  StecfjOdpqo-av,  though 
not  the  thought,  recalls  Jer.  xxviii.  (li.)  25,  to  opos  ...  to 
$ia<f>6iipov  (n'n^’on)  .  .  .  Sdcru)  ere  6s  opos  ip,irzirvpi(Tp,ivov 

(nanto  -in). 

10.  Kal  6  TpiTOS  ayycXos  eadAmaei'* 

Kal  e'ircaci'  ck  tou  oupayou  doTrjp  pe'yas  KauSpeyos  6s 

Xapiras, 

Kal  circaci'  €7rl  TO  TpLTOV  T&V  TTOTapOJV  Kal  f  cirl  Tas 

Tnjyas  t  Twt'  uStHaw. 

A  omits  the  entire  clause  Kal  im  .  .  .  vSaTwv,  but  I  think 
wrongly.  Instead  of  €7rl  Tas  irqyds  we  should  expect  twv 

Trqy&v.  The  accusative  may  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  of 
D'on  nnmn  As  the  sea  was  smitten  in  the  second 

plague,  the  fresh  waters  are  smitten  in  the  third.  The  two 
clauses  recur  in  xvi.  4.  We  have  no  real  parallel  in  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  to  the  fall  of  a  star  of  this  nature.  That  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  to  fall  before  the  end  we  have  already  seen 
in  vi.  13,  and  this  expectation  goes  back  to  the  O.T. 

But  in  none  of  the  many  references  to  this  expectation  is 
there  any  intention  of  an  accompanying  evil  like  that  in  our  text. 
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Hence  there  is  no  real  parallel  in  the  fall  of  the  star  Gokihar  in 
Zend  eschatology  (Bundahish,  S.B.E.  xxx.  18,  31)  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  sign  of  the  end.  The  fall  of  individual  stars 
in  viii.  8,  10  is  very  weak  over  against  the  vivid  overwhelming 
vision  of  the  stars  falling  from  heaven  as  unripe  figs  fall  from  the 
fig-tree  when  shaken  by  the  wind,  vi.  13. 

TTTjyas  tw  uSdhw  is  a  frequent  expression  in  the  LXX  = 
□;E>n 

11.  [kcu  to  oyopa  tou  aor^pos  XcyeTcu  *o  ^AiJm'Oos] 
kcu  eytVeTO  to  Tpfroy  tu>v  uSdTWi'  f  €ts  t  aij/tHW, 

KCU  TToXXol  T&V  avQpbJTTtoV  dTT€0a^O^  €K  TWK  uS(XTa>y  [oTl 
cmKpayOTjtray]. 

In  this  verse  I  have  bracketed  two  clauses  as  glosses.  The 
first  interrupts  the  steady  development  of  thought  in  the  stanza. 
The  expression  to  ovofxa  .  .  .  Acycrat  is  unique  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  See  note  on  ix.  n.  The  latter  gloss  is  explanatory. 
By  the  omission  of  the  first  gloss  we  recover  in  10-11  a  stanza 
of  four  lines  as  that  in  8-9  and  also  in  12. 

That  such  an  expectation  as  that  in  our  text  was  current  in 
Palestine  as  to  the  waters  becoming  bitter  or  salt,  is  clear  from 
4  Ezra  v.  9,  “in  dulcibus  aquis  salsae  invenientur.”  This  expec¬ 
tation  may  have  arisen  from  such  statements  as  we  find  in  Jer. 
ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  that  Jahweh  would  chastise  his  people  for  their 
idolatry  by  feeding  them  with  wormwood  and  giving  them  water  of 
gall  (tr&o,  a  poisonous  herb)  to  drink.  Though  not  itself  poison¬ 
ous,  yet  wormwood  (n^)  is  found  as  a  parallel  of  which  is 
poisonous,  in  Deut.  xxix.  17;  Lam.  iii.  19;  Amos  v.  7,  vi.  12, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  passages  already  referred  to  in  Jeremiah. 
It  was,  therefore,  conceived  as  having  poisonous  effects.  Its 
bitter  taste,  which  is  referred  to  in  our  text,  eVtKpdv^crav,  is 
mentioned  in  Prov.  v.  4  and  implied  in  Lam.  iii.  15  where  its 
parallel  is  D'TfiD,  “  bitterness.”  From  these  passages  we  can 
partly  understand  the  genesis  of  the  above  expectation  and  the 
name  given  to  the  star.  We  shall  observe  also  that  in  4  Ezra 
v.  9  only  a  part  of  the  waters  is  affected  as  in  our  text. 

The  word  “wormwood,”  is  rendered  by  Aquila  by 

oaj/LvOtov  in  Prov.  v.  4;  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  but  in  the  LXX 
by  a  variety  of  words — avdyKy,  oSvvrj,  TriKpia ,  xo^V-  dijswOos  is 
regularly  feminine,  but  it  is  made  masculine  here  probably 
because  acmjp  is  so. 

The  reading  cycve to  .  .  .  cts  dxpivOov  (though  in  itself  good 
enough  Greek:  cf.  xvi.  19;  Acts  v.  36;  John  xvi.  20;  Theognis, 
164)  is  most  probably  corrupt.  The  waters  do  not  become 
wormwood,  but,  remaining  waters ,  are  made  bitter  (iirLKpavOrjaav). 
Hence  we  should  read  with  his1  Prim.,  and  render  “and  the 
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third  of  the  waters  became  like  wormwood,”  i.e.  “bitter.”  If, 
indeed,  the  writer  of  viii.  7-12  had  wished  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  waters  became  wormwood  he  would  probably  have  used 
the  same  idiom  as  he  has  in  8,  cye'vcTO  ro  TpiVov  r rjs  OaXacrcrrjs 
alfia .  In  xvi.  19  iyevtro  .  .  .  ets  is  found.  If  cts  is  original  and 
a  correction,  then  we  have  an  additional  ground  for  assuming 
a  Hebrew  original.  €15  axj/tvOov  =  corrupt  in  that  case  for 
The  expression  iroXXot  ra>v  avOpuTrwv  has  no  parallel  in 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  used  here  for  7roXXo!  avOpiairou  When 
ttoWol  is  followed  by  a  genitive,  the  genitive  is  either  a  proper 
noun,  John  xii.  11,  xix.  20,  Acts  xviii.  8,  or  a  definite  collective 
expression,  Acts  viii.  7,  xix.  18.  Here  t&v  avOpuTruv  stands  for 
mankind  as  a  whole.  The  use  of  ttoXXol  in  this  connection  is 
therefore  peculiar,  and  it  is  probable  that  instead  of  7roAAot  the 
original  form  of  the  vision  had  to  rptrov.  This  would  be 
analogous  to  what  followed  on  the  second  Trumpet :  a  third  of 
the  sea  became  blood,  and  accordingly  a  third  of  the  creatures 
in  it  perished,  and  even  a  third  of  the  ships  with  their  crews. 
So  here  one-third  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  world  became  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  and  a  third  of  mankind  died.  But  not  only  is 
the  analogy  of  the  second  Trumpet  in  favour  of  to  rptrov  having 
stood  in  the  original  vision,  but  also  every  statement  in  7-12 
where  the  proportion  affected  in  every  (?)  case  is  one-third. 
Besides,  if  already  a  third  of  the  earth  is  burnt  up,  viii.  7,  it  is 
strange  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  second  Woe,  ix.  18,  that  the 
third  of  mankind  is  destroyed.  Furthermore,  the  change  of  to 
rptrov  into  ttoXXol  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  in  ix.  18 
after  the  sixth  Trumpet  it  is  stated  that  one-third  of  mankind 
was  destroyed  by  the  three  plagues  of  fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone. 

direOavoK  4k.  Cf.  ix.  18,  and  M.-W.’s  Gravi.  460.  on  liriKpdK- 
Qr\<rav  :  cf.  Ex.  xv.  23.  This  clause  I  have  bracketed  as  a  gloss. 

12.  Kal  6  WTapTOS  ayyeXos  ea-aXmacK* 

Kal  CTrX^YT]  t6  TptTOK  TOU  T^XlOU 

Kal  TO  TplTOV  rfjs  ffcX^njS  Kal  TO  TplTOV  T&V  &OT^pO>K, 
fra  O-KOTIO-0T]  TO  TpiTO V  aUTCU^ 

Kal  to  TpiToy  auT&y  |at)  ^  ffpipa  Kal  r)  yu£  f  6pota>s. 

The  last  verse  is  prose,  and  apparently  corrupt,  at  all  events 
it  is  unintelligible.  For  literary  parallels  see  notes  on  vi.  12,  13. 
It  is  to  be  observed  how  weak  the  phenomena  here  are  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  already  described  in  vi.  12,  where  the  entire 
sun  is  darkened  and  the  moon  ensanguined.  The  stars  in  vi.  13 
have  already  fallen  from  heaven.  Here  only  a  third  of  them  are 
darkened. 

The  limitation  of  the  to  rptrov  avruv  is  obviously  to  the 
time  of  shining  (cf.  Amos  viii.  9,  one-half),  not  to  the  intensity 
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of  brightness.  There  is  no  intelligible  connection  between  the 
obscuration  of  the  third  part  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  and 
this  limitation  of  their  time  of  giving  light. 

The  text  is  corrupt.  The  original  is  either  preserved  by  the 
Bohairic  Version  only,  or  to  be  recovered  by  a  happy  conjecture. 
The  text  clearly  meant  originally  that,  since  the  third  part  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  was  smitten,  this  third  part  was  darkened 
and  did  not  shine  either  by  day  or  night.  But  somehow  instead 
of  rjfJL€pa<s  kcll  wktos  the  oldest  Greek  form  of  the  text  read 
17  rjjjLepa  kcll  rj  vv£ — the  first  stage  in  the  corruption  of  the  text. 
This  rendered  the  text  ungrammatical  and  unintelligible,  and  yet 
a  considerable  body  of  cursives  (see  crit.  note)  held  fast  to  it. 
But  the  ancestor  of  Q  and  a  larger  body  of  cursives  changed 
to  TpiTov  avTLov  into  to  TpiTov  avrr)s ,  and  yet  still  retained  the 
primitive  order  of  the  words.  This  made  the  text  grammatical 
but  unmeaning.  This  constitutes  the  second  stage  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  text.  Finally,  kAP  vg  give  the  same  text  as  Q,  but 
change  the  order  of  the  words.  ‘Here  we  have  the  third  stage. 
It  is  possible  that  the  original  error  is  due  either  to  a  mistrans¬ 
lation  of  a  Semitic  source,  or  rather  to  a  loss  of  a  letter  in  that 

text,  kol  to  TpiTov  avroiv  piT)  <f>dvr)  f)  rjp.€pa  Kal  rj  vv£  6ftota>5  = 

p  nb ^  DV  T«n  *6  Here  DV  is  a  corruption  of  DDV  = 

“  by  day.”  Hence  read  with  the  Bohairic  as  in  note.1 

This  partial  obscuration  of  the  luminaries  corresponds  in  a 
modified  degree  to  the  ninth  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness ;  Ex. 
x.  21-23,  o-KOTiaOrj.  Elsewhere  in  this  Book  ctkotovv  is  used  (ix.  2, 
l(TKOTO)0r)  6  r}\  105,  xvi.  1  o),  and  not  o-koti(uv.  The  latter,  however, 
is  used  in  the  Little  Apocalypse :  cf.  Mark  xiii.  24 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
29  ;  Luke  xxiii.  45. 

13.  This  verse,  which  should  follow  immediately  on  viii.  2,  6, 
proclaims  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Woes. 

Kal  clSoy  Kal  tJkouo-o,  ivos  a€Tou  ireTojxevou  iv  fxeo-oupanjfxaTi 
Xcyorros  4>a>rrj  jjLcydXif)  Oual  oual  oual  Tots  kotoikouo-ii'  ctt!  tt)s  yrjs 
€K  T&v  [Xomw]  $(i)vG>v  Tijs  adXTuyyos  Twy  Tpicjy  dyyeXcui/  Twt'  p.cXXoi'- 
twi'  (raXTriJctK. 

For  kou  etSov  Kal  rjKovcra  cf.  v.  11,  vi.  i.  cvos  is.here  equivalent 
to  the  indefinite  article,  as  in  ix.  13  (note),  xviii.  21;  cf.  Blass, 
Gram .  144.  The  eagle  appears  (as  a  messenger  also  in  2  Bar. 
lxxvii.  19  sqq.)  in  the  zenith,  where  the  sun  stands  at  midday: 
cf.  xiv.  6,  xix.  17.  The  threefold  “Woe”  should  introduce  three 
visitations  after  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  (i.e.  first,  second,  and 
third)  Trumpets.  In  ix.  12  it  is  declared  that  the  first  Woe  is 
past,  and  that  two  are  yet  to  come.  Then  at  the  close  of  the 
interlude  (x.  i-xi.  13)  that  separates  the  sixth  and  seventh 

1  Here  Boh.  either  recovers  the  original  by  a  happy  conjecture  or  preserves 
it :  it  =  jcat  to  rp.  avrwv  firj  (pavr)  yjicpas  kcu  opoius  vuktos. 
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Trumpets,  it  is  stated  that  the  second  Woe  is  over  and  that 
the  third  is  yet  to  come.  This  Woe,  however,  is  not  recounted, 
unless  with  Erbes,  p.  60,  and  Bousset  we  recognize  it  as  the 
descent  of  Satan  to  the  earth  in  xii.  12. 

06a!  tois  KciToiKoucrii'  Itt\  Tfjs  yrjs.  The  dative  generally 
follows  ovai :  the  acc.  occurs  in  xii.  12.  On  the  exceptional 
construction  with  the  nom.  see  note  on  xviii.  10.  The  Woes  are 
directed  against  the  heathens  or  pagans.  See  note  on  xi.  10  for 
this  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  §  4  of  the  Introd.  to  xiii.  on  the 
Hebrew  underlying  it.  These  Woes,  which  are  of  a  demonic 
character,  cannot  affect  those  who  have  received  the  seal  of  God 
on  their  brows  (see  note  on  vii.  3).  Thus  viii.  13-ix.  should 
follow  immediately  on  viii.  6,  without  the  intervention  of  viii.  7- 
12.  See  p.  218  for  original  order  of  viii.-ix.  We  have  seen  that 
the  first  four  Trumpets  are  weak  and  otiose. 

TW  [Xomw]  <J>G JV&V  T.  O-dXmyyOS  T.  TplOJl'  ayyeXwJ'.  In  the 
original  vision  these  words  stood  as  they  are  here  save  for  the 
addition  of  Xonruv.  \017ros  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  as  a  mere  epithet.  Together  with  the  art.  it  forms  a 
noun,  as  in  ii.  24,  iii.  2,  ix.  20,  xi.  13,  xii.  17,  xix.  21,  xx.  5. 
Moreover,  its  position  before  the  noun  is  against  the  usage  of  the 
writer  with  regard  to  epithets  in  viii.  1,  3-5,  13,  ix.  With  the 
exception  of  aAAos,  viii.  3,  and  els,  viii.  13,  which  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  noun  in  the  Apocalypse  save  in  ix.  13  (pi W),  epithets 
always  follow  after  the  noun,  as  in  viii.  3  ( ter ),  13,  ix.  2,  5,  9, 
10,  13  {bis),  20  (< quinquies ). 

IX.  1-12.  The  Fifth  Trumpet,  or  rather  the  first  Trumpet , 
introducing  the  first  demonic  plague  designed  to  torment  those  who 
were  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of  God. 

1.  teal  6  TrejJLTTTOS  ayyeXos  co-aXTUcrey* 

ical  €1801/  dore'pa  €K  tou  oupavou  TreurcuKOTa  ei$  Trjv  yrjy, 
kcll  eSoGr]  aura  iq  kXcIs  tou  <|>p€aro5  tt)s  apucrcrou. 

For  TrifjLTTTos  we  should  read  7rpoiTos.  See  Introduction,  p.  218. 

The  star  is  conceived  as  a  personal  being  here,  i.e.  as  an 
angel.  See  note  on  i.  20.  The  participle  TrenruKOTa  does  not 
convey  when  connected  with  acrrepa  the  idea  of  a  fallen  or  lost 
angel,  as  very  many  expositors  have  taken  it.  Its  use  here  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  acmqp  is  used,  and  the  text  means  essentially  no 
more  than  that  the  Seer  saw  an  angel  descend  (i.e.  a  star  fall). 
Cf.  1  Enoch  lxxxvi.  1,  lxxxviii.  1.  Possibly  TrtTTTUMOTa  should 
be  taken  strictly  as  describing  a  completed  action,  as  ttUtovto. 
would  describe  an  incomplete  action ;  in  other  words,  the  Seer 
saw  the  angel  just  alighting:  cf.  viii.  13,  x.  1,  xiii.  1,  xiv.  6,  etc. 
As  we  see  from  1  Enoch  lxxxvi.  3,  stars  can  also  be  said  to 
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“descend.”  Thus  “to  fall”  (1  Enoch  lxxxvi.  1  and  lxxxviii.  1) 
and  “to  descend”  (1  Enoch  lxxxvi.  3)  are  synonymous  expres¬ 
sions  when  applied  to  stars  symbolizing  angels.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  the  subject  of  is  not  a  star  but  an  angel. 

Good  or  bad  angels  “descend”  (1  Enoch  vi.  6),  but  only  bad 
angels  “fall”  (Luke  x.  18)  or  are  “cast  down  ”  (Apoc.  xii.  9). 

When  angels  descended  they  were  conceived  of  as  assuming 
human  forms  in  the  O.  and  N.T. 

In  1  Enoch  lxxxvi.  the  fallen  angels  are  described  as  assuming 
the  forms  of  bulls  ;  but  this  is  only  due  to  the  symbolical  imagery 
of  the  Dream  Vision,  where  the  descendants  of  Seth  are  symbolized 
by  various  kinds  of  oxen.  Hence  there  is  no  actual  transforma¬ 
tion  in  question. 

While  in  apocalyptic  language  the  Seer  saw  do-ripa  .  .  . 
7r€7TTWKora,  in  language  free  from  symbol  he  would  say  as  in  xx.  1, 
cTSov  dyycAov  Kara^atVoi/ra  .  .  .  c^ovra  rrjv  kXzlv  riys  d/3ucrcrov. 
Hence  the  star  here  represents  an  angel.  This  angel  is  sent 
down  by  God  to  execute  one  of  the  last  judgments  on  the 
faithless.  The  key  of  the  Abyss  is  here  committed  to  him. 
This  he  retains  in  xx.  1. 

Who  is  this  angel  who  descends  ?  He  may  be  Uriel,  if  it  is 
legitimate  to  compare  1  Enoch  xx.  2,  according  to  which  he  was 
the  angel  set  over  the  world  and  Tartarus  (6  hrl  tov  koV/^ou  kcu 
tov  Taprapov).  In  1  Enoch,  Tartarus  is  the  nether  world  generally, 
cf.  xxi.-xxii. ;  but  in  the  N.T.  Tartarus  is,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  intermediate  abode  of  fallen  spirits,  just  as  the 
abyss  is  so  conceived  in  our  text. 

t860T]  aurco.  There  is  no  angel  who  keeps  the  key  of  the 
abyss  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  2  Enoch  xlii.  1.  This  key  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  one  angel  for  a  special  purpose  for  the  time  being : 
cf.  XX.  I. 

rj  kXcIs  toG  <f>pearos  tt)s  d(3ucraou.  In  the  Apocalypse  the 
abyss  is  conceived  of  as  the  prelhnmary  place  of  punishment  of 
the  fallen  angels,  of  demons,  of  the  Beast,  and  the  false  Prophet, 
and  the  prison  for  1000  years  of  Satan.  It  is  referred  to  in  ix.  1, 
2,  11,  xi.  7,  xvii.  8,  xx.  1,  3.  As  the  abode  of  demons  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Luke  viii.  31,  and  possibly  in  Rom.  x.  7,  though  in 
this  last  passage  it  has  been  universally  taken  as  meaning  Sheol. 
In  our  text,  ix.  1,  2,  it  is  a  place  of  fire.  It  is  referred  to  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  4  ( TapTapu)(Ta s).1 2 

The  final  place  of  punishment,  alike  for  Satan,  the  Beast,  the 
false  Prophet,  and  all  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  is  the 

1  Tartarus  was  originally  the  place  of  punishment  for  Titans  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  Hesiod.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  use  of  the  words  in 

2  Peter.  Later  it  designated  the  nether  world  generally  (r  Enoch  xx.  2, 
Greek),  or  the  abode  of  the  damned. 
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tov  Trvpbs  Kal  Oeiov,  xx.  io,  14,  15.  Gehenna,1  which  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  place  of  punishment  for  man,  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
Apocalypse,  save  possibly  in  xiv.  10.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the 
Xljjlvt)  tov  irvpos.  This  “  lake  of  fire,”  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
was  conceived  originally  as  a  place  of  punishment,  not  for  men , 
but  for  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels.  Thus  the  Xi/xvrj  tov  irvpos 
agrees  exactly  with  the  idea  in  Matt.  xxv.  41,  where  the  wicked 
are  sent  into  to  tt vp  TO  alwviov  TO  T]TOLp.aapL€vov  r<5  Sia/3oA.o)  Kal 
rots  dyyeAois  avrov. 

Now,  turning  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  word  we  find  that 
d/Wcro?  is  used  about  thirty  times  as  a  rendering  of  Dinn  in  the 
LXX.  i.  The  tehom  in  the  O.T.  is  the  ocean  that  once 
enfolded  the  earth  but  is  now  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  abyss 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  7),  which  was  closed  and  sealed,  and  to  which  there 
was  no  access  save  through  a  shaft  (Prayer  of  Manasses,  3), 
6  7T€&>7(ras  ttjv  Oa\a(ro‘av  tc5  A.oyu>  tov  TTpooray/xaTos  aov,  6  *A.«cras 
Trjv  afiv(r<TOV  Kal  (r<l>payi(rapLCvos  avrrjv  tu>  <f>ofSep<2  Kal  iv8o£u) 
ovofiaTi  (tov.  So  far  as  the  afivao-os  is  conceived  as  a  surging, 
imprisoned  flood,  it  has  no  connection  with  our  text.  2.  But 
there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  ancient  myth  has  influenced 
the  thought  of  our  author.  The  deep  was  conceived  as  the 
abode  of  Yahweh’s  enemy,  Amos  ix.  3  (Job  xli.  24  (LXX),  tov 
TapTapov  ttjs  aftvcra-ov).  Yahweh  had  cut  Rahab  in  pieces  and 
pierced  the  dragon,  Isa.  li.  9,  yea  He  had  broken  the  head  of 
the  dragon  in  the  waters,  Ps.  lxxiv.  13.  (See,  further,  Gunkel, 
Schdpfung  und  Chaos ,  91-98.)  Henceforth  he  can  do  nothing 
without  God’s  permission  (see  Cheyne  on  “  Dragon,”  in  Ency . 
Bib .  i.  1 131-34).  The  abyss,  then,  is  the  abode  of  God’s 
enemy.  So  much  of  the  ancient  idea  has  survived  in  the  O.T. 
3.  But  it  is  not  the  abyss  conceived  as  a  subterranean  flood,  but 
as  a  great  chasm  in  the  earth,  that  the  idea  has  made  its  way  into 
later  literature.  Possibly  the  transformation  may  be  in  part  due 
to  Isa.  xxiv.  21-22,  where  it  is  said  that  God  will  punish  the 
heavenly  powers  as  well  as  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  imprison 
them  in  the  pit  (tq)  as  a  place  of  intermediate  punishment. 
We  observe  that  as  yet  there  is  no  idea  of  a  fiery  place  of 
punishment. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  conception  of 
the  a Rv<j<jo%  in  1  Enoch.  Here  we  find  a  great  development  on 
the  ideas  of  the  O.T.  The  term  d/Wo-os  is  used  of  the  abyss  of 
waters  in  1  Enoch  xvii.  7,  8 ;  but,  so  conceived,  it  has  no  con- 

1  Gehenna  was  originally  regarded  as  a  fiery  and  final  place  of  punishment 
for  men  ;  and  this  meaning  it  retained  in  Judaism,  so  far  as  the  Gentiles  were 
concerned.  Sheol,  which  was  originally  a  dark,  cheerless,  non-fiery  abode  of 
the  departed,  began  as  early  as  100  B.c.  to  acquire  the  fiery  character  of 
Gehenna,  and  in  Luke  xvi.  23  it  acquires  another  characteristic  of  Gehenna, 
i.e.  the  departed  in  Hades  are  punished  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous. 
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nection  of  any  kind  with  the  prison  of  the  fallen  angels  or  Satan. 
Turning  aside  then  from  a/3vo-cro$  in  this  sense,  we  find  that  in 
other  passages  it  is  conceived  as  an  intermediate  and  a  final 
place  of  punishment  for  the  fallen  angels  and  demons. 

1.  Inter7?iediate  place  of  punishment  for  the  fallen  angels. — This 
abyss  is  referred  to  or  described  in  1  Enoch  xviii.  12-16, 
xix.  1-2,  xxi.  1-6.  It  is  waterless,  birdless,  chaotic,  horrible, 
fiery,  and  is  situated  beyond  the  confines  of  earth  and  heaven, 
xxi.  2,  xviii.  12,  15,  xxi.  3.  It  is  the  temporary  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  fallen  angels,  the  stars  and  hosts  of  heaven, 
xviii.  12-16,  and  for  the  women  who  sinned  with  the  angels, 
xix.  1-2. 1  This  place  is  somewhat  differently  described  in  the 
Noah  sections  of  1  Enoch.  Thus  the  fallen  angels  are  cast  into 
valleys  of  utter  darkness  in  the  earthy  x.  12,  lxvii.  7,  and  covered 
by  rocks,  x.  5.  These  valleys,  however,  are  traversed  by  streams 
of  fire,  according  to  lxvii.  7. 2 

2.  Final  place  of  punish?nent  for  fallen  angels  and  demons. — 
This  inferno  is  referred  to  or  described  in  1  Enoch  xxi.  7-10, 
x.  6,  13,  xviii.  11,  liv.  6,  lvi.  4,  xc.  24,  25.  It  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  earth  and  heaven,  xviii.  11,  xxi.  7.  It  is  called  to  gf0* 
too  7rvpo<sy  x.  13  ;  the  afivao-o s,  xxi.  7  (xc.  24  ?),  and  communicated 
with  the  world  of  space  above  by  a  great  shaft — Sta/co7n)v  clx^v 
o  T07ros  co>5  tt}s  aJ3v(TcroVy  xxi.  7  (cf.  <f>ptap  in  our  text,  ix.  2) ;  the 
Xaoym  //,eya,  xviii.  II,  which  was  TrXrjprj 5  cttvXidv  irvpos  /xcyaAcov 
KaTafapopiivm'y  xxi.  7,  xc.  24;  “the  chasm  of  the  abyss  of  the 
valley,”3  lvi.  3  ;  “the  burning  furnace,”  liv.  6. 

3.  Fmal  place  of  punishment  for  Satan ,  angels ,  demons ,  and 
ivicked  men. — In  1  Enoch  cviii.  3-6  a  chaotic  fiery  wilderness  is 
described  as  the  final  abode  alike  of  fallen  spirits  and  wicked 
men.  This  place  is  not  Gehenna ;  for  it  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  earth,  cviii.  3.  To  this  conception  is  very  nearly  related  the 
XlpLvrj  too  Trvpos  in  our  text.  This  \tp.vrj  too  ttv pos  appears,  like 
all  the  places  of  punishment  just  described  in  Enoch,  to  be 
outside  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  we  could  accept  the 
present  order  of  the  text  in  xx.-xxii.  we  should  have  to  conclude 
that  it  persists  (xxi.  8),  though  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old,  xxi.  1. 

1  The  demons,  who  according  to  1  Enoch  are  the  spirits  that  went  forth 
from  the  slain  children  of  the  angels  and  the  daughters  of  men,  xv.  8,  are  not 
punished  till  the  final  judgment,  xvi.  1,  lvi.  4.  Such  appears  to  be  the  view 
behind  Matt.  viii.  29.  But  in  the  N.T.  Apocalypse  the  demons  are  confined 
in  a  fiery  abyss  unless  set  free  by  the  special  permission  of  God,  ix.  1  sqq. 

2  A  special  place  of  punishment  is  assigned  to  Azazel,  i.e.  Beth  Chaduda, 
the  wilderness  of  jagged  rocks,  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where  the  scape¬ 
goat  was  cast  down  from  a  rough  mountain  cliff  and  destroyed,  Voma,  67b ; 
Targ.  Jer.  on  Lev.  xiv.  10. 

*  This  looks  like  a  conflation  of  two  distinct  conceptions. 
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From  the  last  paragraph  it  appears  to  follow  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Gehenna  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  mankind 
exclusively ,  is  absent  from  the  Apocalypse,1  and  that  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  Xlfivrj  tou  rrupos  (cf.  xx.  14-15),  which,  though 
originally  quite  different  from  Gehenna,  has  become  fused  with 
it  in  xiv.  10  (cf.  also  Matt.  xxv.  41).  The  final  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  fallen  angels  has  thus  become  also  the 
final  abode  of  wicked  men.  Cf.  Matt.  xxv.  41,  also  4  Ezra 
vii.  36  (“  the  furnace  of  Gehenna  .  .  .  and  over  against  it  the 
Paradise  of  delight”).  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
the  conception  of  Gehenna  is  current  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
1  Enoch. 

2.  Kat  tJvoiJci'  to  <|>pcap  rrj$  apuaaou, 

kch  Y]  Kamos  ck  tou  <f>pcaTos  <I>s  Kamos  Kaptyou 

jicyrfXtis,  %  c  v  „ 

Kdt  CCTKOTW0T]  6  rjXtos  Kat  o  arjp  ck  too  Kamou  tou 
((jpeaTos- 

&vdf$ri  Kamos  €K  too  <f>pcaTOS  ktX.  Cf.  Ex.  xix.  18,  avefiaivev 
6  Ka7Tvds  <1)5  Kamos  Kdfjiivov  :  Gen.  xix.  28,  arc/icuvc v  cf>Xo$  rrj s  yfjs 
taxrcl  aTfjLLs  KdfjLLvov.  The  sun  is  not  eclipsed  here,  but  darkened 
by  the  volume  of  smoke  rising  from  the  ab>ss.  Cf.  Joel  ii.  10, 
where,  owing  to  the  plague  of  locusts,  “  the  sun  and  the  moon 
were  darkened.” 

3.  Kat  €K  TOU  Kamou  e|r)X0ov  axptScs  €ts  tt]!'  yrji', 

Kat  cSo0t]  auTats  c^ouata  ws  cxouo'ti'  c^ouatav  ot  crKOpmot 
tt)s  yrjS. 

The  locusts  do  not  form  the  cloud,  but  come  forth  from  it. 
Locusts  were  the  eighth  of  the  Egyptian  plagues.  But  these 
locusts  are  unlike  the  ordinary  earthly  locust;  for  they  had 
stings  like  scorpions  in  their  tails.  It  was  with  these  that  they 
did  hurt,  and  not  as  did  the  locusts  with  their  mouths,  for,  indeed, 
they  are  forbidden  to  touch  the  trees  or  any  green  thing. 

ot  crKopir uu  -rrjs  yrjs.  Bochart  ( Hieroz .  iii.  540)  points  out  that 
according  to  ancient  writers  (Lucian,  De  Dipsadibus ,  iii.  p.  236, 
ed.  Reiz)  there  were  two  kinds  of  scorpions,  to  pXv  erepov  ziriytiov 
T€  Kat  7re£ov  .  .  .  Oarcpov  Sc  ivaepior  Kat  TTTrjvov. 

4.  Kat  cppcGt]  auTots  tm  pnq  dSiK^crouaiK  tov  y^opToy  t*js  yrjs 
ouSc  ird^  yXcjpoy  ou£c  Ira)'  ScVBpov,  ct  p.r\  tous  a^Gpunrous 
otTiyes  ouk  cxoucrty  TTjy  a<f>payTSa  tou  Gcou  cm  Tu>y 

pCTWTTW. 

1  In  xiv.  10  one  characteristic  of  Gehenna  seems  to  be  given — the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sinners  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  and  of  the  Lamb.  Gehenna  is 
referred  to  1  Enoch  xxvii.  1,  xlviii.  9,  liii.  3-5,  liv.  1,  lxii.  12,  Ixxxi.  6, 
xc.  26,  27. 
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If  the  first  four  Trumpets  belonged  to  the  original,  the 
present  verse  would  stand  in  contradiction  with  viii.  7,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out. 

oitiv»€S  o6k  cxoucriy  cr<J>payi8a  ktX.  The  relative  oitiv€9 
defines  the  special  class  of  men.  See  Blass,  Gram.  173.  The 
statement  here  made  is  full  of  significance.  It  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  sealing  of  the  144,000  in  vii.  4-8,  where  see  notes. 
The  sealing  of  the  faithful  secures  them — not  against  physical 
evil,  but — against  the  demonic  world  which  is  now  coming  into 
actual  manifestation.  The  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist  and 
his  demonic  followers  is  the  counterpart  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  and  His  Church.  God  marks  the  faithful  with  His  own 
seal  to  show  that  they  are  His.  Thus  the  true  sons  of  God  are 
revealed.  Character  must  ultimately  attain  to  manifestation  and 
finality. 

vii.  4-8  is  referred  to  in  ix.  4.  As  regards  vii.  1-3,  it  not 
only  serves  to  provide  a  pause  for  the  sealing  of  the  faithful  in 
vii.  4-8,  but  forms  a  sort  of  prelude  to  ix.  1-12,  though  the  con¬ 
nection  is  one  of  the  slightest.  See  note  on  ix.  14. 

5.  Kal  e860r]  auTOts,  iva  pr]  d7roKTeiywcriy  auTOUS, 

dXX’  Xva  Pacrcma(h]crorrcu  pr^as  irerre*  [»ca!  6  pao-ano-pos 
auiw  ws  Pao-cmo-fios  crKOpmou,  orav  iratarj  d^pcou-ov]. 

For  iya  followed  by  fut.  ind.,  cf.  iii.  9,  vi.  4,  viii.  3,  xiii.  12. 
The  locusts  are  commissioned  not  to  slay  men,  but  to  torment 
them.  The  wound  inflicted  by  scorpions  is  rarely  fatal.  The 
period  of  the  visitation  of  these  demonic  locusts  is  limited  to  five 
months.  This  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  noticed  by  Bochart 
( Hieroz .  iii.  339),  that  the  natural  locust  is  born  in  the  spring  and 
dies  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  thus  lives  about  five  months 
in  all.  On  the  various  types  and  natures  of  locusts  see  the 
“Excursus”  in  Driver’s  Joel  and  Amos ,  p.  82  sqq. 

Tratarj.  This  word  and  irXrjo-a-u}  are  used  occasionally  as 
translations  of  ron  in  the  O.T.,  though  it  is  commonly  rendered 
by  7 rardcrcrto. 

6.  Kal  iv  Tats  rjpcpats  cKttVats  i>iT^<rouaiK  oi  d^pwirot  tov 

QavaTOv 

Kal  ou  prj  eupuxnt'  auToy, 

Kal  emOup^aouo-u'  d7ro0a^€t^ 

Kal  fyevyei  6  0ayaTos  air*  aurwy. 

The  writer  has  here  passed  from  the  role  of  the  Seer 
to  that  of  the  prophet.  As  regards  the  thought  we  might 
compare  Job  iii.  21,  opeipovrat  TOV  Oavarov  Kal  ov  Tvy^avovcriv,  and 
Jer.  viii.  3,  clXovto  tov  Oavarov  rj  rrjv  ^rjv.  Wetstein  compares 
Ovid,  Ibis  123,  “Desit  tibi  copia  lethi  :  Optatam  fugiat  vita 
coacta  necem”;  Seneca,  Troad.  954,  “mors  miseros  fugit”; 
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Cornelius  Gallus,  Eleg.  i.  “  mors  optata  recedit.  Est  omni  pejus 
vulnere  velle  mori,  Et  non  posse  tamen  ” ;  Soph.  Electr .  1014,  etc. 
A  worse  degree  of  despair  is  attested  in  Eccles.  iv.  2-3,  2  Bar.  x.  6, 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1220,  Theognis,  425,  where  not  to  be  born  at  all 
is  deemed  a  superlative  blessing.  Diisterdieck  aptly  contrasts  the 
Pauline  words,  Phil.  i.  23,  tyjv  imOvpiLav  ct?  to  avaXvorai  Kai 

<rxjv  XpioTw  ctvat. 

4>€u'y€i  is  the  present  of  habitual  avoidance,  as  Alford  observes. 
It  not  merely  predicts ;  it  affirms  a  certainty  (Robertson,  Gram. 
870). 

7.  kcu  rd  6jXOtwfiaTa  aicpi&wi'  opoia  unrois  rjTOifiaajA^ois  els 
■ffdXcpoi', 

kal  cm  Tas  K€4>aXa9  auTwy  <09  <rr€<|>avoi  opoiot  XPU0"V> 

Kal  tol  irpoowTra  auTwy  £9  irpocrwira  ai'dpu'nw. 

The  first  clause  is  a  free  rendering  of  Joel  ii.  4  (where  the 
prophet  describes  a  plague  of  locusts),  infcnD  D'D^D  AKIM,  where 
the  LXX  has  u>s  opacm  iWcov  f)  oif/us  avrCiv.  Though  optoicop-a 
is  a  bad  rendering  of  n*OD,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  represents 
any  other  word.  Hence  we  should  perhaps  translate,  “And  the 
forms  of  the  locusts  were  like  the  forms  of  horses  ”  =  ntOD'i 
CDID  ntOD3  fDltfn.  o/xoi<t>p,a  is  the  general  rendering  of  mm  in 
Ezekiel.  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  may  have  deliberately 
abandoned  the  original  in  Ezekiel  here  and  chosen  the  word 
ofioua/xara  to  express  a  much  less  definite  idea  than  naOD  =  opa<ri9 
does.  Then  the  text  would  mean:  “the  semblances  ”  or  “the 
likenesses  ”  (in  the  vision)  of  the  locusts  were,  etc.  This 
resemblance  between  the  head  of  the  locust  and  that  of  the  horse 
was  early  observed,  as  the  text  of  Joel  proves.  This  resemblance, 
as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  has  given  birth  to  the  names  Heupferd 
in  German  and  Cavalletta  in  Italian.  An  Arabian  poet  (Muham- 
miaddin  Assarhuriensis)  writes  :  “  Habent  femur  camelorum,  crura 
struthionis,  alas  aquilae,  pectus  leonis.  Cauda  iis  ut  viperarum 
terrae  :  et  decorans  eas  equorum  species  in  capite  etore  ”  (quoted 
by  Bochart,  Hieroz .  iii.  308,  ed.  Rosenmiiller).  Bochart  also 
quotes  Theodoret’s  commentary  on  Joel :  d  yap  ns  d^pi/fo?  KanSot 
rrjv  Kccf> aXrjv  rrjs  aKptSos  cr<£o8pa  rrj  tov  t? nrov  iipKviav  cvp^crct*  €<m 
Se  ISclv  Kal  TrtTopLtvrjv  avrrjv  Kar  ovSci'  rrjs  tov  hnrov  TagyTrjros 
iXaTTOVfxlvrjv. 

^Totpia<7|X€Vot9  is  also  an  independent  rendering  of  Joel  ii.  5, 
mon^D  ;  LXX,  iraparacrcropievos  €19  7 ToXzpiov. 

69  orifyavoi  .  .  .  u>9  updawTra  ai'^ptoiro)^.  Our  author  does  not 
say  that  these  demonic  locusts  had  crowns  on  their  heads,  as 
in  iv.  4,  vi.  2,  xii.  1,  xiv.  14,  but  the  semblance  of  crowns.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  yellow  greenish 
colour  of  their  breasts.  But  their  faces  resembling  those  of  man 
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and  the  semblance  of  crowns  on  their  heads  appear  to  belong 
to  them  not  as  natural,  but  as  demonic  locusts,  i.e.  demons. 

8.  Kal  ctxay  rpL^os  Tptxa-s  yuyaiKoiy, 

Kal  ot  oBoi^tcs  aurwv  a>s  XcoyTwy  rjacu', 

9.  Kal  ctxay  OwpaKas  a>s  Owpaxas  oaSrjpous, 

Kal  <j>coyT]  rCiv  TTTepuywy  auTwy  cos  <J>wyrj  dppdTwy 
LTYTTUV  TToXXwy  TpCXOlHW  CIS  TToXcpoy. 

The  antennae  of  the  locusts  are  said  to  be  like  a  maiden’s 
hair  in  an  Arabic  proverb  given  by  Niebuhr,  Beschrieb  vo?n  Arab. 
iii.  172.  Kal  ot  oSovrcs  .  .  .  Acovtoov,  from  Joel  i.  6,  ot  oSovtcs 
clvtov  oSovrcs  Xcovtos.  Observe  the  insertion  of  the  d>s  by  our 
author.  In  the  next  clause  the  breast  of  the  locust  is  compared 
to  an  iron  cuirass.  (j>u)vrj  dp/xaTwv  iWcdv  .  .  .  rpe^ovT^v  €ts 
7 roAc/xov.  We  have  a  combination  of  two  distinct  statements  in 
Joel.  The  first  is  Joel  ii.  4,  d>s  t7nrcis  ovtcds  KaraSao^ovTai 
(JTCVP  p  D'triDn.  Here  KaraSiwKw  is  a  bad  rendering  of  pi,  but 
rpc^w  is  a  good  one).  The  writer  here  is  quite  independent  of 
the  LXX.  The  second,  Joel  ii.  5,  is  ws  <f> wy  apfidruv. 

10.  Kal  cxoucriy  oopas  opoias  aKopirtots  Kal  Kevrpa 
Kal  cy  Tats  oupats  auTcuy  Kal  q  c^oucria  auT&y 
dSuKtjoru  tous  at'Gpwirous  pr)ya$  ttcVtc. 

opot'as  (PQ  and  nearly  all  cursives)  o-Kop^tots  =  o/x.  rats  ovpals 
tuv  cTKopTTLiov.  This  may  be  a  condensation  like  that  in  xiii.  11, 
KepaTCL  o/xoia  apvtw  (for  apviov  Kipacn :  cf.  Matt.  V.  20).  De  Wette, 
Winer,  and  others  reject  this  explanation,  and  hold  that  the  tails 
of  the  locusts  are  compared  to  scorpions,  just  as  the  tails  of  the 
horses  in  ix.  19  are  compared  to  snakes  (see  W.-M.,  307,  778). 

11.  cxouati'  ctt*  auTwy  j3acriXca  Toy  ayycXoy  Ttjs  dpucraou. 

oyopa  auTtu  ’Eppaiorl  ’APaSSwy,  [xal  iv  Ttj  ‘EXXrjyiK^  oyopa 
cX€t  ’AiroXXuwy]. 

’EPpatan  is  found  also  in  John  v.  2,  xix.  13,  17,  20,  xx.  16; 
ApOC.  xvi.  16.  For  iv  rrj  'JZWrjviKfj  ( sc .  y\c oorarj),  'l&WrjvicrTi  is 
used  in  John  xix.  20 ;  Acts  xxi.  37. 

We  have  no  means  of  identifying  the  angel  of  the  abyss 
beyond  the  statement  here.  In  fact,  as  a  person  he  does  not 
exist  outside  this  verse.1  The  Hebrew  word  |Vn:iK  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Wisdom  literature,  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22, 
xxxi.  12;  Prov.  xv.  11,  xxvii.  20;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11.  Etymologi- 

1  It  is  true  that  in  Shabbath,  89%  we  find  the  words  nioi  pia*.  These 
words  are  surely  a  quotation  from  Job  xxviii.  22,  and  there  is  no  real  personi¬ 
fication  here ;  since  the  words  Abaddon  and  Death  are  parallel  with  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  abyss  (as  in  Job),  from  all  of  which  Satan  makes 
inquiry  as  to  the  abode  of  the  Law. 
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cally  it  means  “  destruction,”  and  is  always  rendered  by  airoAett. 
in  the  LXX  except  in  Job  xxxi.  12.  It  is  parallel  to  Sheol  in 
Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv.  n,  xxvii.  20.  In  the  Emek 
hammelech,  f.  15.  3,  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  Gehenna. 

ovopa  «x€i  ’AttoXXuwk  This  construction,  where  the  pro 
name  stands  in  apposition  to  ovop a,  is  found  only  here 
our  author  (  =  iDt?  rilD).  That  in  xiii.  17,  *x€LV  •  •  •  to  ovopa 
Or]pLovy  is  different,  and  likewise  that  in  xiv.  1,  I xovcraL  to  ov t 
.  .  .  ycypappevov,  xvii.  5,  xix.  12,  16.  On  the  other  hand,  ti. 
construction  ovopa  a vt&  .  .  .  ’A/?a88wv  is  already  found  in  vi. 
(John  i.  6,  xviii.  10).  Here  we  might  call  attention  to  anothi 
construction  only  found  once  in  the  Apoc.  viii.  11,  to  ovo pa  rov 
acrrcpo?  Xeyerai  6  *  Axf/ivOos.  But  more  important  still  is  the 
exceptional  order  wop, a  We  should  expect  ovopa  as  in 

xiii.  17,  xiv.  1,  xix.  12,  16,  xxi.  14.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
looks  like  a  gloss.  First,  there  is  the  unusual  phrase  ovopa  fya 
*A -n-.,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.1  Next,  the  form 
’E/fyaurri  here  and  in  xvi.  16  would  lead  us  to  expect  'EAAtjvkjti, 
as  in  John  xix.  20,  instead  of  lv  rrj  * EAArjviKrj .  Finally,  the  excision 
of  this  clause  leaves  a  vigorous  distich.  Thus  we  should  have 
€\ovorLV  €7 r  avruiv  Ra<riA4a  [rov]  ayyeXov  rrjs  aRvararov  ovopa  avrio 
’EpptLurrt  *A/?a88a>v.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  was  Hebrew  : 
observe  J>  .  .  .  avToi  in  X  s1* 2  vg.,  and  the  omission  of  rov  before 
ayycAov  in  Q  min  30.  In  that  case  'ERpaiarrC  would  be  due  to 
an  addition :  and  Raaikia 2  possibly  due  to  a  dittograph  in  the 
Hebrew,  Dinnn  -|n?d  ita  Dn'ijyi. 

Thus  we  should  have 

exoucru'  ctt*  auTwv  ayyeAov  rrjs  ’ApJcrcrou 
opopa  auT(u  ’ApaSSwv. 

’AttoXXuo)^  Grotius  writes  here :  “  Poterat  dixisse  .  .  .  i£o\o- 
Opevuiv:  sed  maluit  alludere  ad  nomen  Apollinis,  quod  velut 
proprium  numen  Caesaribus.”  The  name  ’AttoAAcoi/  was  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Greeks  (Aesch.  Ag.  1082 ;  Archil.  23)  from 
ttiroAAv/xt.  Erbes  (p.  60,  note)  has  supported  this  allusion 
by  showing  that  the  locust  together  with  the  mouse  and  the 
lizard  was  a  symbol  of  the  cult  of  Apollo :  Preller,  Grieschische 
Mythologies,  i.  183,  195,  225.  This  is  possible  but  not  probable. 
d7roAAiW  is  a  natural  rendering  of  pnnx.  Volter,  iv.  31,  on  the 

1  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  idea  of  the  king  of  the 
locusts  is  already  found  in  the  LXX  of  Amos  vii.  I,  i5ou  iirtyovi]  aKpiSiov 
ipXOfxiuTj  .  .  .  Kal  Idob  fipouxos  els,  Tory  6  fiacriXe vs.  But  there  is  no  thought 
of  Gog  here,  and  where  our  author  draws  upon  Joel  we  have  seen  that  he  uses 
the  Hebrew  directly  and  not  the  LXX. 

2  Possibly  <p  is  an  addition,  ovop, a  avr<p  'Afiadduv  would  then=W  1^38. 
Cf.  vi.  8. 
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other  hand,  identifies  Apollyon  here  with  the  Persian  Ahriman, 
who,  when,  according  to  Bundehesh  iii.  26,  he  sought  to  storm 
the  heavens,  was  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and  had  then  (op.  cit. 
xi.  17)  bored  for  himself  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  leapt  into  it 
Spiegel,  Eranische  Alterthumskunde ,  ii.  121).  There  in  the  abyss 
*  dwelt  as  lord  of  all  the  evil  spirits  and  hurtful  beasts,  scorpions, 
d  snakes  (Saussaye.  Lehrb .  der  Religionsgeschichte 2,  ii.  183-192). 
je  xiii.  11,  where  cAdAci  SpaKw  appears  to  represent  an 
N^ginal  corruption  in  the  Hebrew,  which  probably  =  rjv  cbroAAiW 

->S  6  SpOLKUiV. 

12.  *9  oual  q  pia  dTrrjX0€v*  tSou  lp)(€TCH  cti  8uo  oual  p,€Ta  TauTa.1 

See  note  on  viii.  13.  On  anrjXOev  see  note  on  xi.  14.  The 

feminine  17  oval  is  generally  explained  by  its  similarity  to  fj  0Au/as 
Or  rj  raKanroipla  (Thayer  in  loc.). 

17  juua  is  a  Hebraism,  rj  oval  fj  /xta  (see  note  on  vi.  i)  =  ninn 
nnxn.  Cf.  Ezek.  vii.  26,  where  oval  is  a  rendering  of  mn.  Only 
twice  is  oval  used  in  the  LXX  as  a  noun :  in  Ezek.  vii.  26  and 
in  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  where  it  renders  'ix  (only  here  used  as  a 
noun).  Perhaps  the  gender  of  oval  may  be  influenced  by  nyi. 

13-21.  The  sixth  Trumpet ,  or  rather  the  second  Trumpet , 
introduces  the  second  demonic  plague  which  destroyed  one-third  of 
the  unfaithful. 

13.  ical  6  cktos  dyycXos  eadXmo-ey* 

Kal  rjicouCTa  lx'Lav  tou  6uo-taorii]piou 

tou  xpuaoO  tou  ivuntiov  tou  0€ou, 

14.  X£yorra  tw  €kto>  ayycXa),  6  exw^  tt|^  o-dXmyya, 

Auo-om  tous  Tccraapas  dyycXous  tous  SeScjJiei'OUS  cm  to> 
TroTap,w  tw  fX€ydXa»  Eu<f>pdTrj. 

For  cktos  we  should  read  Scurcpos.  See  Introduction,  p.  218. 

play  is  here  the  indefinite  article  (cf.  viii.  13,  xviii.  21),  as 
occasionally  in  Hebrew  (Dan.  viii.  3,  etc.)  and  frequently  in 
Aramaic.  It  is  true  that  this  use  of  the  article  is  found  in  the 
Papyri  (Moulton,  Gram.  97),  but  in  a  book  like  the  Apocalypse 
the  usage  is  best  accounted  for  by  the  Semitic  style  of  the  writer. 

0vCTia<rrr)ptou.  See  note  on  viii.  3.  See  crit.  note.  Xiyovra. 

1  The  text  of  X  s1  me  may  be  original.  Archetype  of  AP  etc.  trans.  nera. 
ravra  to  12  and  added  kcu  at  the  beginning  of  13.  But  the  feeling  that  fiera 
TavTa  belonged  to  13  led  IIO,  385,  2016,  etc.,  to  begin  13  with jiera  ravra 
Kat.  This  reading  Q  69  emended  into  Kai  fiera  ravra  and  Eth  Prim,  into  kcu . 
The  fact  that  en  .  .  .  fiera  ravra  (AP  etc.)  is  tautological  is  in  favour  of 
the  reading  of  K  s1  me.  Though  en  occurs  elsewhere  twenty  times  in  the 
Apoc.  it  is  never  used  tautologically.  Further,  /xera  ravra  is  never  used 
tautologically  and  never  appears  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  in  the  Apoc.  except 
in  i.  19,  iv.  1,  and  there  in  a  quotation  from  Dan.  ii.  29.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the  other  Trumpets,  and  none  of  the  Seals  or  Bowls,  is  so  introduced. 
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See  note  on  Xeyw  in  iv.  1.  6  cx&n'.  We  have  here  the  same 

anomalous  construction  as  in  ii.  20  (see  note),  iii.  12,  xiv.  12, 
where,  however,  the  irregularity  could  be  explained  as  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  article  and  participle. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  vii.  4-8  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  faithful  against  the  two  demonic  plagues 
which  were  about  to  ensue,  i.e.  the  fifth  and  sixth  Trumpets.  The 
interlude,  therefore,  of  the  four  Trumpets,  viii.  7-12,  which  refer 
wholly  to  natural  phenomena,  seems  wholly  unmotived.  These 
show,  moreover,  signs  of  redaction,  elements  in  contradiction 
with  adjoining  statements  in  the  Seals  and  Bowls,  and  a  general 
weakness  and  ineffectiveness  as  compared  with  the  parallel 
plagues  in  the  Seals  and  Bowls. 

But  to  return.  The  saints  have  already  been  secured  against 
the  first  demonic  plague,  which  was  to  inflict  not  death  but 
torment  on  the  unfaithful,  and  against  the  second  demonic  plague, 
which  was  to  destroy  one-third  of  the  unfaithful.  This  second 
demonic  plague  seems  in  some  way  to  be  connected  with  or  to 
result  from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  for  the  voice  which 
commands  its  infliction  arises  from  the  altar,  whereon  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  were  offered,  viii.  3-4. 

These  prayers,  therefore,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
offered  by  the  martyrs  beneath  the  altar,  vi.  10.  Thus  chapters 
vi.  10,  viii.  3-5,  ix.  13  are  linked  together  by  this  underlying 
fundamental  idea. 

The  irregularity  of  ix.  13,  where  the  sixth  (i.e.  the  second) 
angel  not  only  sounds  the  trumpet  but  also  is  bidden  to  take  an 
active  part,  is  due  to  the  need  of  connecting  viii.  3  sqq.,  i.e.  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  with  the  divine  answer  to  them  in  ix.  13  sqq. 

AuffOK  tous  TeWapas  dyyeXous  kt\.  The  presence  of  the 
definite  article  here  is  noteworthy.  It  points  to  a  current 
tradition,  not  elsewhere  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse.  They 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  four  angels  in  vii.  1  ;  for  the 
angels  there  are  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  whereas  here 
they  are  in  the  river  Euphrates :  there  they  are  actively  restrain¬ 
ing  the  destructive  winds  of  heaven,  here  they  are  themselves  in 
restraint,  till  the  hour  of  their  action  arrives.  In  one  point  both 
classes  of  angels  are  alike.  They  are  both  angels  of  divine 
wrath. 

Now  we  might  perhaps  have  expected  that  these  two  quater¬ 
nions  of  angels  would  have  introduced  the  two  demonic  plagues, 
that  the  first  quaternion,  vii.  1,  would  have  brought  in  the  plague 
of  demonic  locusts ;  and  that  the  second  quaternion  would 
introduce,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  does,  the  plague  of  demonic 
horsemen,  ix.  15  sqq.  The  ground  for  the  former  expectation 
is  found  in  vii.  1,  where  the  first  quaternion  is  represented  as 
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holding  in  restraint  the  destructive  winds.  Now,  according  to 
1  Enoch  lxxvi.,  the  destructive  winds  from  three  corners  of  the 
earth  (see  note  on  vii.  1  of  our  text)  bring  with  them,  amongst 
such  inorganic  evils  as  rain,  frost,  snow,  only  one  organic  evil — 
plagues  of  locusts.  Since  the  destructive  winds  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  are  really  the  same  in  vii.  1-3  (see  note  in  loci) 
and  1  Enoch  lxxvi.,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
winds  were  conceived  in  both  passages  as  exerting  on  the  whole  the 
same  powers  of  destruction  and  in  introducing  plagues  of  locusts.1 

The  words,  vii.  3,  /xrj  a$iKrjcrr]T€  tyjv  yrjv  .  .  .  /a^tc  to,  ScVSpa 
may  point  to  the  latter,  which  devour  every  blade  of  grass  and 
every  leaf  on  the  trees.  Now  is  it  a  pure  coincidence  that,  when 
the  demonic  plagues  are  introduced  in  ix.,  the  first  plague  should 
be  that  of  locusts  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  locusts  are  no 
longer  natural  locusts — for  they  are  monsters,  having  as  it  were 
the  heads  of  men,  the  hair  of  women,  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  the 
tails  of  scorpions ;  and  their  mission  is  not  to  destroy  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  and  the  trees,  but  to  torment  those  who  had  not 
the  mark  of  God  on  their  foreheads.  Even  in  Joel  i.-ii.  the 
description  of  the  plague  of  natural  locusts,  on  which  our  author 
has  drawn,  shows  elements  which  appear  to  spring  from  a  mytho¬ 
logical  tradition.2  For  there  the  locusts  are  said  to  come  from 
the  north,  ii.  20.  Now,  though  such  might  possibly  be  the  case 
(see  Driver  on  Joel  ii.  20),  the  recorded  locust  plagues  appear 
always  to  have  invaded  Palestine  from  the  S.  and  S.E.  Here 
the  Gog-Magog  expectation  seems  to  have  influenced  the  prophet. 
In  1  Enoch  lxxvi.  1  sqq.  we  have  signs  of  this  influence,  seeing 
that  the  locusts  are  said  to  come  from  the  N.E.N.,  the  N.W.N. 
and  the  S.W.S.  And  finally,  in  the  LXX  of  Amos  vii.  1,  where 
the  locust  plague  is  explicitly  identified  with  the  host  of  Gog, 
though  there  is  not  a  hint  of  this  in  the  Massoretic:  ko.1  ISov 
(3povx°s  Twy  6  jSao'tA.eus.  Now  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  combination  of  natural  and  mythological  elements  was 
reproduced  in  the  original  lying  behind  vii.  1-3  of  our  text. 
But  in  ix.  1-12  a  further  development  of  the  tradition  is  attested, 
where  it  appears  enriched  and  transformed  under  the  influence 
of  supernatural  conceptions,  and  thus  the  plague  of  natural  and 
semi-mythological  locusts  coming  from  the  N.E.  and  N.W. 
quarters  becomes  a  plague  of  demonic  locusts  coming  from  the  pit , 
and  thereby  the  four  angels  from  the-  corners  of  the  earth,  which 
had  control  of  the  destructive  winds  that  carried  the  locusts,  had 
of  necessity  to  give  place  to  Abaddon,  the  angel  of  the  abyss ,  who 
was  set  over  this  demonic  tribe.  The  fact  that  we  find  the  same 

1  Locusts  have  but  little  power  of  flight,  and  are  in  the  main  dependent  on 
the  wind. 

2  See  Gressmann,  Ur sprung  d.  Israel.- fud.  Eschat .  187  sq. 
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transformation  of  a  natural  visitation  into  a  supernatural  in  the 
sixth  Trumpet  is  in  favour  of  our  exegesis  of  the  plague  under  the 
fifth. 

to u$  r^crorapas  &yy4Xou$  tous  4m  tw  TTOTapu)  tw 

ptcydXw  Eu+pdrr].  The  last  phrase  is  familiar  from  Gen.  xv.  18; 
Deut.  i.  7  ;  Jos.  i.  4.  On  the  Euphrates  lay  the  border  province 
that  was  the  subject  of  continual  strife  between  the  Romans  and 
Parthians. 

Who  are  these  four  angels?  We  have  seen  that  the  descrip¬ 
tive  epithets  applied  to  them  in  our  text  manifestly  discriminate 
them  from  the  four  angels  in  vii.  1-3.  We  have  shown  grounds 
also  for  associating  the  four  angels  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  with  natural  and  semi-mythological  plagues  of  locusts,  and 
have  therefore  naturally  treated  vii.  1-3  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to 
the  demonic  locusts  in  ix.  1-12.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  explain  in  like  manner,  though  partially,  the  genesis  of  the 
description  in  ix.  13-21.  These  verses  describe  four  angels  at 
the  head  of  200,000,000  demonic  horsemen  coming  from  the 
Euphrates  to  attack  the  pagan  world.  Now  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  older  form  of  this  tradition  is  found  in  1  Enoch 
lvi.  5,  “  And  in  those  days  the  angels  shall  return  and  hurl  them¬ 
selves  to  the  East  upon  the  Parthians  and  Medes.  They  shall 
stir  up  the  kings  so  that  a  spirit  of  unrest  shall  come  upon  them. 

.  .  .  6.  And  they  shall  go  up,  and  tread  under  foot  the  land  of 
His  elect  ones.”  Here  we  have  a  recast  of  the  Gog  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel.  The  Parthians  and  the  Medes  are  for  the  time  the 
historic  representatives  of  the  hosts  of  Gog,  and  their  objective, 
as  in  Ezekiel,  is  Palestine ;  and  they  set  out  against  it  at  the 
instigation  of  certain  angels.  In  our  text  we  have  a  further 
development  of  this  tradition.  The  Euphrates  is  still  the  storm 
centre,  but  the  hosts  stationed  there  are  no  longer  Parthians  or 
even  men,  but  demons1  under  four  angels,  whose  objective  is 
not  Palestine,  but  the  pagan,  unbelieving,  idolatrous  world. 
These  four  angels,  therefore,  are  angels  of  punishment.  They 
are  “bound”  until  the  hour  for  their  services  arrives.  Now  the 
idea  of  angels  of  punishment  is  a  very  familiar  one  in  preceding 
Apocalyptic:  cf.  1  Enoch  xl.  7,  liii.  3,  lvi.  1,  lxii.  n,  lxiii.  1; 
Test.  Lev.  iii.  3  ;  2  Enoch  x.  3.  Even  the  very  diction  in  our 
text  is  already  found  1  Enoch  lxvi.  1,  where,  in  reference  to  the 
first  world  judgment  or  the  Deluge,  the  writer  speaks  of  “  the 
angels  of  punishment  who  are  prepared  to  come  and  let  loose  all 
the  powers  of  the  waters  which  are  beneath  in  the  earth.”  Cf. 
ix.  15,  ayyeXoi  ol  ^Tot^tacr/Acvot. 

1  According  to  Mazdeism,  Bahman — Yaskt  ii.  24,  Persia  was  to  be 
assailed  by  hordes  of  demons  and  idolators  from  the  East .  See  Boklen, 
Verwandschaft  d.  Jiid-  ChristL  mit  der  Persischen  Eschatologie ,  p.  88. 
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We  thus  know  some  of  the  traditions  from  which  the  Seer 
drew  his  materials.  The  necessity  for  the  transformation  of  a 
natural  visitation  into  a  supernatural  is  likewise  manifest,  even 
if  the  expectation  of  an  invasion  from  the  East  by  demonic 
hordes  were  not  already  current  (see  note,  p.  249).  For  the 
Seer  is  concerned  with  the  punishment  not  of  nations  as  such, 
but  of  individuals  as  unbelieving  and  idolatrous.  The  agents, 
therefore,  must  be  supernatural. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  description  for  which  no  explana¬ 
tion  or  even  parallel  can  be  offered.  We  cannot  discover  “  the 
four  angels  ”  in  other  apocalyptic  writings,  nor  can  we  even  con¬ 
jecture  why  the  number  is  “four.”  Yet  the  presence  of  the 
article  points  either  to  the  previous  mention  of  the  tetrad  in  our 
text  or  the  existence  of  a  current  tradition.1 

15.  ica!  eXu0Tjcrav  ol  T&nrapes  ayyeXoi 

ol  rjToifjLacrfxeyot  cis  tt)^  wpav  Kal  ^ptepay  Ka!  pirjka  icat 
eviauTov, 

Xva  aTTOKTeiyaxnr  to  rplrov  t&v  dk'Opto'rrun'. 

1  Iselin  ( Theol,  Zeitsch7\  aus  der  Schweiz ,  1887,  i.  64)  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  late  Christian  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  chap,  vi.,  published  by  Baethgen  in  the 
Z.A.T.IV.,  1886,  193  sqq. ,  from  the  Syriac  MS  Sachau  13 1  in  the  Royal 
Library  in  Berlin  :  “  And  I  saw  an  adder  which  came  from  the  East,  and  it 
.  .  .  went  up  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  there  was  a  quaking  upon  the 
earth,  and  a  voice  was  heard  :  Let  these  four  kings  which  are  chained  in  the 
great  river  Euphrates  be  loosed,  which  shall  destroy  one-third  of  mankind. 
And  they  were  loosed.,,  From  this  passage  Iselin  thinks  that  the  original 
sense  of  our  text  is  to  be  recovered,  and  that  the  presence  of  “  Kings  ”  in  the 
Ezra  Apocalypse  over  against  ayyeXoi  in  our  text  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  the  former  found  in  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  N.T.  Apoc., 
but  that  the  Christian  redactor  of  the  latter  found  O'DN^D.  But  that  the 
author  of  a  very  late  Christian  Apocalypse,  which  dealt  with  the  duration  ol 
the  sovereignty  of  Islam,  and  which  is  derived  from  our  text  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  Schoen  (p.  70),  should  have  had  such  a  Hebrew  original 
before  him  is  wholly  wanting  in  probability  as  Spitta,  p.  98,  has  shown. 
Spitta’s  own  proposal  (p.  99)  to  read  aytXats  is  just  as  improbable,  and  is  of 
no  service  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text. 

Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Bousset.  He  holds  that  at  the  base  of 
ix.  13  sqq.  lies  the  older  tradition  of  the  four  destructive  winds,  which  is 
actually  preserved  in  its  original  form  in  vii.  1  sqq.,  and  that  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  four  angels  in  command  of  the  four  winds  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  into  the  four  angels  chained  in  Euphrates,  is  due  to 
the  fears  of  the  Parthian  invasion  that  prevailed  at  the  time  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  This  transformation,  he  states,  is  already  effected  in  I  Enoch 
lvi.  5,  which  he  cites  as  follows  :  “  In  jenen  Tagen  werden  ‘  die’  (sic)  Engel 
sich  versammeln,”  etc.  But  in  the  original  there  is  no  article  before  Engel. 
Certain  angels  are  here,  in  keeping  with  the  transcendent  views  of  later  times, 
assigned  the  task  of  stirring  up  the  Eastern  hordes— a  task  which  in 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  3-7  is  ascribed  to  God  Himself.  Thus  there  is  no  ground  of 
any  kind  for  the  statement  that  “the  four  angels”  are  set  at  the  head  of  the 
Parthian  hosts  in  Enoch.  Who  these  angels  are,  or  how  many,  there  is  no 
means  of  determining  :  no  more  can  we  as  yet  explain  the  origin  of  “the  four 
angels  ”  in  our  text. 
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On  rjToifiacrfiivot  see  note  on  ix.  14.  On  ^rot/xacr/icVot  .  .  . 
tva,  cf.  viii.  6.  To  the  peculiar  order  of  the  divisions  of  time 
here  we  find  parallels  in  Num.  L  1 ;  Zech.  i.  7 ;  Hag.  i.  15 ;  and 
in  2  Enoch  xxxiii.  2,  “A  time  when  there  is  no  computation 
.  .  .  neither  years,  nor  months,  nor  weeks,  nor  days,  nor  hours.” 
Cf.  also  lxv.  7. 

The  clause  defines  the  actual  fixing  of  the  time  in  a  definite 
hour  of  a  definite  day,  in  a  definite  month  of  a  definite  year.  On 
€i9=  “  with  a  view  to,”  cf.  ix.  7. 

to  TpiW  Twy  ayOpwirwy.  The  servants  of  God  are  exempt 
from  this  Woe,  ix.  4,  20.  Only  the  KaroiKotWeg  eVl  rrjs 
viii.  13,  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  presence  of  the  phrase  to 
rpLTov  t.  avOp.  here  probably  led  to  the  change  of  to  rpiroy  to>v 
dv0pu>7roiv  into  iroWol  r u>v  av&pu>7r(i)v  in  viii.  11.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  Trumpets,  i.e.  the  first  and  second  Woes,  are  original,  but 
we  have  seen  many  grounds  for  regarding  the  first  four  Trumpets 
as  a  subsequent  addition.  In  vi.  8  it  is  implied  that  one-fourth 
of  mankind  was  destroyed. 

16.  Kal  6  aptGfxos  Twy  oTpaT€U|juiTwy  too  iTnriKoO  Sts  pupiaSes 
pupidSojv, 

[vjicouaa  Toy  apiGfioy  auTwy.  17.  Kal  outws  elSoy  tous 
ittttoos  ev  Ttj  opaaei] 

Kal  tous  (01)  Ka0T)|X€'yous  (-01)  eir*  auTwy  IxoyTas  (-es) 
OtopaKas  iruptyous  Kal  uaKiydiyous  Kal  OcicjScis, 

Kal  at  K€<|>aXal  Twy  iinrwy  a>s  K€<}>a\al  XeoyTwy, 

Kal  ck  Twy  aTop.dTwy  auTwy  cKiropeueTai  irup  Kal  Kairyos 
Kal  Geioy. 

I  have  bracketed  the  second  line  as  a  confused  gloss.  With 
rjKovara  t.  apiOpLov,  vii.  4  has  been  compared.  But  there  is  no 
true  parallel.  The  rjKova-a  in  vii.  4  belongs  as  essentially  to  the 
description  of  the  vision  as  the  cTSov  in  vii.  1,  while  the  yjkovo-ol 
tov  a piOfxov  avruv  here  is  a  parenthetic  aside.  Such  another  aside 
is  to  be  found  in  Kal  oimos  eTSov  .  .  .  iv  ry  opd(T€i.  It  is  wanting 
in  s1.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Apocalypse  does  the  Seer  speak  of 
his  own  vision.1 

When  the  second  line  is  removed  we  should  read  oi  KaOryitvoi 
€7rl  rov9  i7r7rovs,  and  change  the  avrCiv  into  avrovs  and  take  it 
as  referring  to  tWoug  contained  implicitly  in  rod  IrnnKov.  The 
gen.  avrwv  seems  to  be  due  to  the  scribe  who  interpolated 
i6b,  17%  for  the  gen.  is  against  our  author’s  usage  (see  iv.  2  n.). 
If  the  second  line  is  retained  against  the  sense  of  the  context 
and  the  universal  practice  of  our  author,  the  thought  and  syntax 
are  very  confused.  The  ovto)9  leads  us  to  expect  an  immediate 
description  of  the  horses,  and  therefore  the  description  of  the 
1  Not  so  in  Daniel :  cf.  vii.  2,  viii.  2,  15,  ix.  21. 
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riders  in  the  next  line  comes  in  as  an  unlooked  for  and  dis¬ 
turbing  element.  But  since  both  riders  and  horses  are  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  first  line,  the  line  *ai  tovs  (ot)  KaOrjpiivovs  (-01)  kt\. 
is  original.  With  the  81s  pvpidScs  /xvpidSwv  we  might  compare 
Ps.  ixviii.  18,  D'nm;  but  this  expression  is  admittedly 

corrupt.  Dan.  vii.  10,  U"i,  is  nearer  to  our  text,  which  = 

nun  sun. 

The  third  line  refers  to  the  riders  who  are  armed  with  breast¬ 
plates  which  are  fiery  red  (7rvpiVovs),  smoky  blue  (vaiavOtvovs),  and 
sulphurous  yellow  (0e twScis),  corresponding  manifestly  to  the  nvp 
and  Kamos  and  Odov  which  proceeded  out  of  the  horses*  mouths. 
All  the  breastplates  have  these  colours  apparently,  since  analogously 
the  fire,  smoke  and  brimstone  go  forth  together  (l/oropcvcrai — 
sing.)  from  the  mouths  of  the  horses.  The  brimstone  character¬ 
izes  the  host  as  demonic  :  cf.  xiv.  10,  xix.  20,  xxi.  8.  volklvOivos 
is  used  frequently  in  the  LXXas  a  rendering  of  rtafl  =  “  violet.” 
The  hyacinthine  colour  of  the  breastplates  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the  jaws  of  the  horses.  For  fire 
breathing  monsters,  cf.  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  104  f. ;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  140, 
“  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem” ;  Lucret.  v.  29;  Job  xli.  10-n, 
Ik  (TTopmTOs  avrov  eKTTopevovTai  \apL7ra$€<;  Kaiop.evai ,  koll  SiapurTowrat, 
l&gdpai  Trvpos'  Ik  pLVKrrjpiov  avrov  €K7rop€v€rat  Ka7rvos. 

In  the  riders  and  the  demonic  steeds  there  is  a  combination 
of  two  quite  different  ideas.  Gunkel  ( Zum  .  .  .  Verstdndnis  des 
NT.  52  sq.)  well  observes:  “In  the  representation  of  the 
second  host  (i.e.  ix.  17  sqq,)  two  different  traditions  stand  side 
by  side :  according  to  the  one,  the  creatures  spit  forth  fire, 
smoke,  and  brimstone,  and  have  therefore  a  strong  mythological 
character;  according  to  the  other,  they  are  squadrons  of  cavalry 
clothed  in  corresponding  colours,  fiery  red,  smoky  blue,  and 
sulphurous  yellow.” 

This  second  tradition  has  therefore  conceived  the  creatures 
in  a  more  human  fashion.  Even  this  doubleness  is  a  dear  sign 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  old  traditions  and  not  with  the 
inventions  of  a  dreamer.  Such  an  example  makes  it  manifest 
that  apocalyptic  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  partly  dependent 
on  an  eschatology  strongly  coloured  by  mythology. 

18.  a/ITO  TWy  Tpiwy  ItXtJY&JI'  TOUTW^  d‘TT€KT(il'0T](rai'  TO  TpiTOI'  T(t)V 

dv9p(dlUaV 

Ik  too  irupos  Kai  tou  Kawou  Kai  toG  0ciou  tou  iKiropeuo- 
plyou  Ik  t wv  aropdr^v  auT&y 

19.  rj  yclip  IJouaia  t&v  ittt raw  iv  tw  oropaTi  auTwy  Icftiv  [koi 

iv  Tais  oGpaTs  auTwr. 

at  Y^p  oupal  auTaii'  opoiai  o<J>€<nt',  €)(Ou<rai  K€<J>aXds],  kcu 
iv  auTats  (~ois)  aSiKoCau'. 
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dno  (  =  uir&)  used  with  a  passive  verb :  cf.  xii.  6. 

I  have  with  some  hesitation  bracketed  *ai  tv  rat?  .  .  .  kc- 
<f> aXas  as  an  addition.  From  ix  1 7d,  18  it  is  manifest  that  the  de¬ 
structive  power  lies  in  the  three  plagues,  the  fire,  the  smoke,  and 
the  brimstone,  that  issue  from  the  mouths  of  the  demonic  steeds, 
and  that  it  is  these  that  kill  the  one-third  of  those  who  have  not 
the  mark  of  God  on  their  forehead.  There  is  no  room  then  for 
any  other  destructive  activity.  All  the  unfaithful,  that  are  slain,  are 
slain  by  the  above  three  plagues.  The  bracketed  clause,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  variance  with  its  present  context.  When  it  is  removed 
there  remains  a  tristich,  of  which  the  last  line  probably  ran, 
rj  yap  i£ovcria  tu>v  L7T7r(ov  iv  tw  crropxiTi  a vtwv  icrriv,  teal  ev  aurots 
a&iKov<riv  (cf.  ix.  10)  =  “  for  the  power  of  the  horses  lies  in  their 
mouths,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.” 

The  intruding  clause  was  modelled  on  ix.  10.  There  is  a 
fitness  in  demonic  locusts  having  the  stings  of  scorpions  in  their 
tails,  but  the  grotesqueness  of  fire-breathing  demonic  horses 
with  tails  like  snakes  and  running  out  into  heads  is  too  intolerable, 
even  if  it  were  not  already  excluded  by  the  context  itself.  The 
parallel  adduced  by  Holtzmann  of  the  giants  with  snakes  instead 
of  legs  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  at  Pergamon  is  no  real  help  here 
(Manchot,  Die  Heiligen ,  44 ;  Ussing,  Perga/nos ,  p.  84). 

On  the  Mazdean  expectation  of  demonic  hordes  from  the 
East,  see  note  on  p.  249. 

20.  Kal  01  Xoiirol  twv  dyOparnw,  ot  ouk  dircKTdj'Oiqaai'  iv  Tats 
TrXY]yais  Taurats, 

ouSc  p.eTcvoTjaai'  4k  twv  tpywv  twv  X€lP^ v  ouJtwk, 
iva  jay]  TTpoaKUi'-rjcrouaiv'  Ta  Saip.ov'ta  Kal  Ta  eiSwXa 
Ta  XPU(™  Kal  Ta  apyupa  Kal  tol  xakKa  Kal  Ta  \1Q1va  Kal 
Ta  ^uXirn, 

a  outc  pXeireii'  Su^aKTat  outc  (Ikoucik  outc  TrepiiraTeti'. 

Notwithstanding  the  demonic  plagues  the  survivors  repented 
not  of  their  idolatries.  ovSt  =  “  not  even  ”  :  cf.  Mark  vi.  3 1 ;  1  Cor. 
iv-  3- 

On  pertvorjerav  4k  see  note  on  ii.  21.  In  twv  Ipytov  Twr  gtcpiov 
avTuv  we  have  the  familiar  O.T.  phrase  DiTT  'e’VD,  Jer.  i.  16  :  cf. 
Deut.  iv.  28. 

Xva  firj  irpoaKu^aouati'.  Here  the  infinitive  of  result  with 
wore  is  replaced  as  elsewhere  in  late  writers  by  Iv  a :  cf.  Blass, 
Gram.,  p.  224.  Our  text  carefully  distinguishes  demons  and 
idols.  On  the  worship  of  demons  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  Mic. 
v.  12  ;  Ps.  cvi.  (cv.)  37,  iOvcrav  8atptovtots :  I  Cor.  x.  20,  a  Ovovcnv , 
3ai/Aortots  Kal  ov  0t<2  Ovovaiv  :  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  words  Ta  \pvad 
Kai  Ta  apyvpd  .  .  .  Kal  ra  $v\.lv a  a  ovrt  /3\t7rtiv  Si'vavrai  ovrt 
a kovuv  are  drawn  from  Dan.  v.  23  (save  that  our  author  has 
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omitted  one  phr3.se  and  3dded  ovtc  7r€pi7raT£ii/),  tovs  0€ovs  tovs 
xpvo-ovs  Kai  dpyvpovs  kcll  kcll  (nSrjpovs  kcll  $v\lvovs  kcu 

XlOcVOVS,  oi  OV  f3\€7TOV<TLV  KCLL  Ot  OVK  OLKOVOVCTIV  (Theod.).  The 

Massoretic  here  =  apyvpovs  kcll  xpwovs,  but  the  Peshitto  sup¬ 
ports  the  order  in  Theodotion,  and  both  the  text  and  versions 
of  v.  4  support  this  order  also.  Hence  this  was  originally  the 
order  of  the  Hebrew.  Our  author,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
use  the  version  of  Theodotion.  He  may  have  used  the  Hebrew 
that  Theodotion  and  the  Peshitto  presuppose.  He  may  also  have 
had  1  Enoch  xcix.  7  before  him  which  =  ot  TrpocrKvvrjcrovcriv  XlOovs 
KCLL  di  yAvi f/ovortv  eiSu>Aa  xpu(Ta  kcll  apyvpa  kcll  $vXiva  [  +  kcll  XlOlvol , 
Tert.  De  Idol ,  iv.]  .  .  .  /cal  ot  7rpocrKvvycrov<rLv  .  .  .  Saiyxovia. 
Here  we  have  the  combination  of  ciSo/Aa  and  SaipLovLa  as  in  our 
text.  We  might  also  compare  1  Enoch  xix.  1,  ivOdSc  ot  /xtyevTcs 
ayyeAoi  rats  yvvo.L$lv  arr^orovTaL  kcll  ra  7rrev/xara  aviw  .  .  .  TrXavrjcrtL 
aorot>s  ( i.e .  dv6pd)7rovs)  €ttl0v€lv  rots  Sai/xovtois  :  Jub.  xi.  4,  “  They 
worshipped  each  the  idol  .  .  .  and  malignant  spirits  assisted 
them”;  Sibyll.  v.  80  sqq.  See  Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jud.  172  sqq. 
On  ovt€  TTcpLirardiv  cf.  Ps.  cxiii.  15  (cxv.  7),  7roSas  l^ovcrtv  /cat 

TrtpLTTCLTrjarOVCTLV. 

21.  Kat  ou  juLCTcyoTjcray  Ik  tw  fyovov  aoTwi'  out€  ck  twi' 
<J>app,aKia>y  auTaiy 

OUT€  €K  TT]5  irop^eias  aUTGJI'  0UT€  €K  tw  K.Xepip.tiTwy  auiw. 

Immorality  of  every  description  was  the  natural  sequel  of 
demonic  worship  and  idolatry.  The  order  cfrovav  .  .  .  Tropvew 
.  .  .  /cAcptpuxrcDv  is  noteworthy.  It  recurs,  so  far  as  the  first  two 
are  concerned,  in  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15  (in  the  reverse  order).  This 
is  the  order  of  the  Massoretic  text  in  Ex.  xx.  13.  The  same 
order  is  observed  throughout  Matthew,  i.e.  v.  21,  27,  xv.  19,  xix. 
18.  But  there  is  another  order — that  found  in  the  LXX  (B) 
of  Ex.  xx.  13,  ov  p.0Lxev(T€L<i *  oil  /cAct/zets*  ov  </>ovedcr€is  :  but  Deut.  v. 
17—20  (LXX,  B),  ov  pLOLxcvcrcLs'  ov  cjiovcvcreLS'  ov  KXsipus.  With 
this  last  agrees  the  order  found  in  Luke  xviii.  20;  Rom.  xiii.  9; 
Jas.  ii.  11  ;  and  Philo,  De  Decal.  24  b  In  Mark  x.  19,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  authorities  are  divided — the  neutral  text,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Westcott  and  Hort,  following  the  Massoretic  order,  and 
the  Syrian  (Greek,  Lat.  Syr.  Eth.)  following  that  of  the  LXX  (B, 
in  Deut.  V.  17-20).  With  cfrovwv  .  .  cjiappLaKLuv  .  .  .  7ropv€ta9 
cf.  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15,  where  etSwAoAarpais  is  added.  <t>app.aKLiov 
here  means  “  sorceries,”  as  parallel  lists  in  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15  (Gal. 
v.  20)  show,  but  its  insertion  here  between  <p6yov  and  7ropma9  is 
difficult.  Cf.  also  1  Pet.  iv.  15. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

This  chapter  comes  from  the  hand  of  our  author.  It  is  designed 
in  part  to  assure  the  faithful  that  the  hour  of  the  final  Woe,  that 
must  precede  the  end,  has  come,  x.  7,  when  the  mystery  of  God 
will  be  fulfilled.  It  is  designed  further  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  xi.  1-13,  which  is  aproleptic  digression  dealing  with  Jerusalem 
and  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist  (see  §  5  which 
follows). 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  critics  to  disintegrate  this 
chapter  and  assign  it  to  different  sources.  The  best  means  of 
testing  such  hypotheses  will  be  a  close  study  of  the  diction,  and 
to  this  task  we  shall  at  once  proceed. 

§  1.  The  Diction  of  this  Chapter  is  decisive  in  favour 
of  its  being  froni  the  hand  of  our  Author. 

Thus  in  1  with  ayyeXov  to*XT'pov  cf.  v.  2.  KaTapatyoyra  ck  tou 
oupat'ou  :  cf.  iii.  12,  xiii.  13,  xvi.  21,  xviii.  1,  xx.  1,  etc.  ircptpc- 
pXrjp.eVoj',  a  favourite  word  in  the  Apoc.  Ipis :  cf.  iv.  3.  to  TTpocrwirov 
aurou  d>s  6  rjXios  :  cf.  i.  16.  c^wy  .  .  .  PtpXaptSioy  TjycwyjuLcyoy :  for 
same  construction  cf.  xix.  12,  i\.  ovojx a  ycypa/queVov,  and  xix.  16. 
On  the  use  of  cx^v  as  a  finite  verb  cf.  xii.  2,  xix.  12,  xxi.  12,  14. 
2.  cm  Ttjs  OaXdcrarrjs,  V.  13,  vii.  1  (cf.  x.  5,  8)  .  .  .  cm  ttjs  yTjs,  V.  3, 

10,  J3>  vi.  IO>  jj  etc.  These  uses  are  characteristic.  See 

p.  19 1.  cKpa^cM  <}><»wj  jicydXt].  See  note  xiv.  15.  4.  ^jicXXoy 

ypd<f>ciy.  jac'XXo)  belongs  to  the  diction  of  our  author  :  cf.  i.  19,  ii. 
10  (bis),  iii.  2,  10,  etc.  See  note  on  7.  5.  ecnrwTa  cm  ttjs  OaXda-arrjs. 
See  note  on  2.  6.  iv  tw  £wyTt  cts  tous  atwyas  Twy  alwywy  :  cf.  i.  18, 

iv.  9,  10,  XV.  7.  os  cKTiorci'  Toy  oupayoy  .  .  .  ica!  t.  ytjy  .  .  .  ical 
t.  OdXaacray :  cf.  xiv.  7,  where  the  same  triple  enumeration  is 
found,  iv.  11.  7.  iv  Tats  Tjfi€pats  ttjs  4>wyrjs.  For  same  phrase  cf. 

11.  13.  jjlcXXtj  craXmJciy,  see  note  in  loc.  ctcXcVGyj — a  favourite 

word  of  our  author.  cuTjyycXtarcy,  c.  acc.,  cf.  xiv.  6  (cum  cm),  tous 
cauTou  SouXous  t.  Trpo4>TjTas  :  cf.  xi.  18,  i.  1,  ii.  20,  xv.  3,  xix.  2,  5, 
xxii.  4,  6.  8.  4>wytj  i]y  rjKouo-a  ck  too  oupayoC  :  cf.  (x.  4),  xi.  12,  xiv.  2, 

13,  xviii.  4.  XaXoucray  [act’  cjaoG  Kal  Xcyouaay  :  cf.  iv.  1  note, 
xvii.  I,  xxi.  9.  uirayc  Xdpc:  cf.  xvi.  1,  vmzycTC  /cat  ckxc'ctc  :  cotwtos 
cm  ttjs  GaXdorarjs.  See  on  2.  10.  cXaPoy  .  .  .  ck  ttjs  X€tP<fe  :  cf. 

V.  7,  ciAtjc^cv  ck  ttJs  Sc£tas.  1 1.  Xaots  K.  cOycaty  k.  yXworaats  k. 
pacriXcGavy.  This  phrase  is  a  recast  by  our  author  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  phrase  found  six  times  elsewhere  in  this  Book ;  see  note 
on  v.  9. 

§  2.  Hebraisms. — It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  there  are 
frequent  Hebraisms,  as  is  the  manner  of  our  author.  Cf.  1. 
0!  ttoScs  auToG  =  “  his  legs  ”  (see  note  in  loc.) ;  2.  Kat  cx<ov.  This  use 
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of  the  participle  as  a  finite  verb  is  Semitic :  cf.  iv.  7,  8,  xii.  2, 
xix.  12,  xxi.  12,  14.  7.  Ka!  €Tc\€(r0ip  Best  explained  as  a 

Hebraism.  See  note  in  loc.  In  8  uirayc  Xdfk  is  Hebraistic. 

§  3.  From  the  above  study  we  must  recognize  that  it  would 
be  a  highly  hazardous  proceeding  to  break  up  this  chapter  and 
assign  some  portions  to  one  writer  and  some  to  another.  Yet 
this  is  what  Wellhausen,  p.  14,  attempts.  He  first  brands  x.  8-1 1 
as  an  intrusion,  for  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  the 
earlier  addition,  x.  2a.  Next  he  regards  x.  5-7  also  as  an 
addition,  which  explains  why  Christ  or  God  in  x.  1  has  been 
transformed  into  an  angel  (see  my  note  on  x.  1).  This  explana¬ 
tion  is  quite  unconvincing  in  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  diction 
is  wholly  against  it  removes  it  from  the  field  of  serious  specula¬ 
tion.  Spitta’s  analysis  of  this  chapter  is  open  to  still  more 
weighty  objections.  He  assigns  x.  ia,  2b,  3,  5-7  to  his  first 
Jewish  source ;  x.  ib,  2a,  9b,  10-n  to  his  second;  and  x.  4,  8b, 
9a  to  a  Redactor. 

§  4.  As  opposed  to  the  views  of  chap.  x.  which  we  have  just 
considered,  we  might  mention  those  of  Weyland,  Volter,  and 
J.  Weiss,  who,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  nearly  every 
other  respect,  agree  in  assigning  x.  and  xi.  1-13  to  one  and  the 
same  hand.  x.  and  xi.  1-13  are  undoubtedly  closely  connected ; 
but,  as  the  diction  and  other  characteristics  prove,  they  are  not 
the  work  of  the  same  author. 

§  5.  The  third  view,  which  regards  x.  as  written  by  our 
author  to  introduce  xi.  1-13,  is  represented  by  Weizsacker, 
Schoen,  Sabatier,  Bousset,  Pfleiderer2,  Jiilicher,  Porter. 

Sabatier  was  of  opinion  that  the  author  breaks  away  in  x. 
from  the  order  of  development  originally  designed  by  him  in 
order  to  insert  a  succession  of  fragments  from  Jewish  sources. 
Bousset,  following  in  the  steps  of  this  scholar,  regards  x.  as  the 
work  of  our  author,  which  is  indeed  not  a  supplement  but  a 
digression,  and  is  designed  to  explain  the  further  course  of  his 
revelation,  since  the  fulness  of  the  visions  threatens  to  introduce  a 
certain  degree  of  disorder.  Furthermore,  he  points  out  that  x.  is 
not  only  an  introduction  to  xi.  1-13,  but  takes  within  its  purview 
xvii.-xviii.  and  thus  binds  together  the  composite  elements. 

With  this  statement  of  Bousset  I  am  on  the  whole  agreed, 
but  I  should  like  to  put  the  matter  differently  and  bring  out 
other  features  which  my  own  study  of  the  problem  has  suggested 
to  me.  xi.  1-13  is,  as  I  shall  show  later,  a  proleptic  digression . 
It  is  a  digression ;  for  the  author  is  practically  concerned  with 
Rome  firstly  and  lastly,  and  not  with  Jerusalem.  It  is  proleptic ; 
for  the  vision  belongs  essentially  to  the  third  Woe  (or  third 
Trumpet),  when  the  Antichrist  is  actually  reigning  and  in 
Jerusalem.  Thus  the  unities  of  subject,  time,  and  place  are 
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sacrificed  for  the  nonce  by  the  insertion  of  xi.  1-13  in  its  present 
context.  How  little  our  author  is  concerned  with  Jerusalem  is 
shown  by  his  drastic  abbreviation  of  the  vision  in  Jerusalem, 
xi.  1-13*  which  is  abridged,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
well-nigh  unintelligible.1  Now  it  is  for  this  abbreviated  vision 
that  our  author  writes  x.  as  an  introduction.  He  is  not  suffered 
to  leave  out  all  mention  of  Jerusalem.  He  has  had  a  vision 
touching  Jerusalem.  The  contents  of  this  vision  are  not  given 
to  him  by  direct  inspiration  as  in  the  earlier  chapters  (cf.  also 
x.  3-4),  but  through  a  book  which  he  is  bidden  to  eat.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  particular  instance  our  huthor  implies  that 
the  vision  is  already  written,  and  that  he  has  had  a  vision  (see 
x.  1  sqq.)  authorizing  him  to  publish  it  with  the  visions  directly 
received.  But  in  the  direct  vision  in  x.  11  he  is  told  with 
regard  to  the  visions  that  follow  xi.  1-13,  Bel  ere  7ra\tv  7rpo<f>r}T€V(raL 
€7rl  Aaots  .  .  .  Kal  ficunXevcnv  7to\Xols — in  other  words,  his  in¬ 
spiration  in  regard  to  xii.  sqq.  is  to  come  directly  through  the 
organs  of  spiritual  vision  as  in  the  earlier  chaps,  i.-ix.,  though 
the  use  of  tradition,  oral  or  written,  is  not  thereby  precluded. 
The  words  AaoZs  .  .  .  Paarikevciv  in  some  measure  define  the 
contents  of  these  later  chapters,  but  the  reader  is  already  aware 
that  they  must  deal  with  the  third  Woe,  viii.  13,  x.  7. 

But  x.  serves  not  only  to  introduce  xi.  1-13.  It  announces 
through  the  solemn  oath  of  an  angel  that  there  will  be  no 
further  delay,  but  that  the  time  of  the  third  Woe  has  come, 
when  the  mystery  of  God  will  be  fulfilled — the  whole  purpose  of 
God  which  has  run  through  all  the  ages.  The  introduction  to 
this  Woe  begins  with  xi.  15,  but  xi.  1-13  is  essentially  a  part  of 
this  Woe. 

1.  Kal  cIBoy  aXXoy  ayyeXoy  icrxupoy  KaTapau'orra  ck  tou 
oupat'ou, 

'ircpipepXrjfJieVoi'  ve^cX'rjt',  Kal  rj  Tpis  em  ttjk  KC^aXrjy  auTou, 
Kal  to  -irpoaanroy  auTou  6  rjXios, 

Kal  01  iroScs  auTou  aruXoi  iTupos. 

The  Seer  has  returned  to  earth.  He  hears  a  voice  twice 
from  heaven,  x.  4,  8,  and  he  receives  the  book  from  the  angel 
that  stood  on  the  earth  and  the  sea,  x.  8,  10. 

aXXoK  dyy.  io-xupoV'  To  be  rendered:  “another  angel,  a 
mighty  one” :  cf.  vi.  4,  xiv.  9,  xv.  1.  The  diction  recalls  v.  2, 
xviii.  21.  If  Michael  is  referred  to  in  viii.  3-5,  it  is  possible  that 
Gabriel  is  referred  to  here.  In  that  case  tVxvpos  ( =  ms)  would 

1  ol  Stfo  fidprvpes,  xi.  3,  are,  in  spite  of  the  art.,  not  mentioned  before  ;  nor 
yet  is  t6  Brjpiov,  xi.  7.  We  can  at  the  best  guess  at  the  relation  in  which  the 
Beast  stands  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  nations  and  peoples,  xi.  8,  and  to  the 
witnesses,  xi.  3,  7,  etc. 
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imply  a  play  on  the  name  of  the  angel.  Another  argument  in 
favour  of  this  identification  is  that  the  author  of  this  chapter 
almost  quotes  verbally  from  Dan.  xii.  7,  and  that  the  angel  there, 
who  raises  both  hands  to  heaven  and  “swears  by  Him  that 
liveth  for  ever,”  is  by  many  scholars  identified  with  Gabriel 
(cf.  x.  5,  6 — yet  see  note  on  viii.  2  of  our  text). 

Wellhausen  holds  that  the  strong  one  is  not  an  angel,  but  is 
“according  to  the  description  Christ  or  God  Himself,”  and  that 
the  echoes  of  His  voice  are  the  seven  peals  of  thunder  of  the 
Ps.  xxix.  This  latter  identification  is  ingenious,  but  is  wholly 
against  not  only  the  present  context,  but  the  spirit  of  later 
Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalyptic.  Nor  is  the  strong  angel  to  be 
identified  with  Christ,  as  Christ  is  never  designated  as  an  angel 
in  the  Apoc.  The  voice  in  x.  4,  8  is  probably  that  of  Christ. 

KaTaPatVorra  Ik  tou  oupavou.  This  phrase  is  found  in  xviii.  1, 
xx.  1,  and  frequently  in  various  forms  in  the  Apoc.  Cf.  iii.  12, 
xiiL  13,  xvi.  21,  xx.  9,  etc.  ircptpepX^ficVoK  Cf.  Ps. 

ciii.  (civ.)  3 ;  Dan.  vii.  13.  With  the  phrase  iq  tpts  em  t.  K€<f>.  cf. 

iv.  3,  and  with  t.  'irpocranro*'  auTou  a>s  6  rjXios  cf.  i.  16.  The  rainbow 
is  due  to  the  light  from  the  angel’s  face  on  the  cloud.  The  ex¬ 
pression  ot  Tr<58es  auTou  ws  oruXoi  Trup^s  is  very  peculiar.  cttvXoi  as 
applied  to  the  feet  seems  unintelligible.  If  it  had  been  used  of 
the  legs,  the  comparison  would  have  been  expressive :  cf.  Cant. 

v. .  15,  “his  legs  were  like  pillars  of  marble.”  The  mistake,  if 

there  is  a  mistake,  must  lie  either  in  woSes  or  in  ordAoi.  Since 
our  author  had  the  angel  described  in  Dan.  x.  6,  xii.  7  before  his 
mind,  we  infer  that  the  error  lies  in  the  former;  for  though  Dan. 
x.  6  has  this  is  rendered  in  Theod.  by  ra  arKcXr)  (though 

the  LXX  has  ot  woSe?,  as  our  text  here  and  in  i.  15).  bn  has  also 
the  meaning  of  “  leg  ”  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6  1  and  Ezek.  i.  7. 2  (See 
Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon ,  919  sq.,  and  on  595  under  nnm  Cf. 
also  Deut.  xxviii.  57;  Isa.  vii.  20.)  Accordingly  we  should 
render  here  “and  his  legs  were  like  pillars  of  fire.”  This 
secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  bn  is  attached  by  the 
author  to  the  Greek  word.  He  thinks  in  Hebrew,  and  as  he 
embodies  Hebrew  idiom  in  his  Greek,  so  also  he  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  Greek  word  a  meaning  which  only  legitimately 
belongs  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  a  rendering. 

Furthermore,  in  Palestinian  Aramaic  it  is  used  as  meaning 
the  thigh  of  an  animal,  being  a  translation  of  D'JTD :  cf.  Ex. 
xxix.  17;  Lev.  i.  13,  viii.  21,  ix.  14.  In  Arabic  this  word  means 
either  “foot”  or  “leg.”  From  these  facts  we  see  that,  while  our 
author  had  in  his  mind  the  word  ^jn,  he  attached  to  it  not  its 

1  So  rightly  LXX,  Peshitto,  and  Vulg.  crura. 

2  Here  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  hn  rightly.  But  the  Massoretic  needs 
to  be  corrected.  See  Cornill  and  Marti, 
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ordinary  meaning  “foot,”  but  its  less  usual  one  “leg,”  and  that 
he  transferred  this  secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  to  its 
Greek  equivalent.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  he  was 
wholly  unjustified  in  supposing  that  the  primary  and  secondary 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  i.e.  “foot”  and  “ leg,”  belonged 
also  to  the  Greek  word ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  this  secondary 
meaning  of  ttou's  (when  used  as  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew)  was 
not  unexampled  at  the  time.  For  in  the  LXX  it  appears  as  the 
equivalent  of  D'JTD,  “  thigh,”  as  we  have  already  observed  above. 

This  explanation  removes  the  objection  advanced  by  J. 
Weiss  (p.  42),  that  the  position  of  the  clause  relating  to  the 
fhpXapifoov  between  the  representation  of  the  feet  and  the 
placing  of  them  on  the  sea  and  land,  gives  it  the  impression  of 
an  interpolation.  The  ttoScs  should  be  rendered  “legs,”  and  a 
full  stop  put  after  fit fiXaptiiov  ^vcu>y/zeyov.  With  these  words  the 
description  of  the  angel  closes.  Wellhausen  (p.  14)  also  regards 
it  as  an  addition,  the  aim  of  which  is  disclosed  by  x.  8,  n. 
These  verses,  it  is  true,  do  disclose  the  aim,  but  x.  8-1 1  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Seer  himself,  and  the  contents  of  “the 
little  book  ”  are  not  a  mere  digression,  but  a  proleptic  vision  of  the 
reign  of  the  Antichrist.  Such  proleptic  visions  occur  elsewhere 
in  our  author. 

Ixwy  lv  Ttj  x€tPl  butou  |3i|3XapiBioy.  Just  as  in  v.  1  /3Xlov 
ycy p.  €<rw0€j/  kcu  ottktOcv  is  based  in  Ezek.  ii.  9,  so  is  the  text 
here  also  :  /cat  l8ov  x*ip  l^T^Tapilvy  tt pos  //.€,  /cat  lv  avrfj  KtcfaaXis 
/ 3l/3\lov .  We  have  here  independent  visions  of  the  same 
Seer.  |3ij3XapiBio v  (a  a7r.  Xcy.,  a  diminutive  of  fiifiXapiov:  cf. 
7raiSapiov,  John  vi.  9.  /Jt^XtSaptov  is  the  form  used  in  Classical 
Greek)  means  a  very  small  book.  This  fact  is  of  importance 
when  we  seek  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  sequel  that  is  to 
be  assigned  to  it.  If  the  seven-sealed  Book  embraces  only 
chaps,  vi.-ix.,  the  small  booklet  (PifiXaptiiov)  should  naturally 
embrace  very  much  less.  Its  contents  have  been  reasonably 
limited  to  xi.  1-13,  which  comes  in  as  a  proleptic  digression 
among  the  events  contained  in  the  Seven-sealed  Book.  This 
clause  properly  belongs  to  1. 

2.  Toy  iroBa  .  .  .  yrjs.  The  message  concerns  the  whole 

earth.  Perhaps  the  idea  was  remotely  suggested  by  Dan.  xii.  5. 
With  the  phrase  ZOrjKtv  .  .  .  tt 08a  cf.  i.  17,  eOrjKev  rrjv  8e£iav  avrov. 

Iicpa^cy  <f>coyfj  peyciXY].  This  is  the  more  normal — apparently 
the  only  legitimate — form  of  this  phrase  in  the  Apoc. :  cf.  vi.  10, 
vii.  2,  10.  It  is  true  we  find  also  Kpd&iv  iv  ^>.  p.c yaky  in  xiv.  15  ; 
but  the  passage  is  from  an  interpolator’s  hand,  and  the  wholly 
unusual  form  Kpafav  ev  torxvpa  <f>.  in  xviii.  2.  After  Xcyav  the 
phrase  p-eyaXy  may  follow  without  ev,  as  in  v.  12,  viii.  13  ;  or 
with  it,  as  in  xiv.  7,  9.  Cf.  Xcyovros  ws  <t>u)vrj  fipovTrjs,  vi.  I  ;  <f>wve lv 
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<£.  /a.,  xiv.  18.  None  of  these  phrases  is  found  in  the  Johannine 
Gospel.  The  nearest  is  in  xi.  43,  <£.  /x.  iKpavycxrtv.  For  kindred 
phrases  in  the  O.T.  cf.  Dan.  iii.  4 ;  Isa.  xl.  9 ;  Ps.  xxix.  4 ; 
Jonah  iii.  8. 

wcnrcp  XeW  /xuk&tch.  ucnrep  is  found  only  here  in  the  Apoc. 
Elsewhere  ws  is  used  in  this  sense.  It  is  found  twice  in  John 
v.  21,  26.  The  clause  itself  is  an  independent  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  of  Hos.  xi.  10,  JK&r;  rnK3,  where  the  LXX  has  d>s  XcW 
ep€v$eTau.  Practically  the  same  words  recur  in  Amos  i.  2,  iii.  8 ; 
Joel  iii.  (iv.)  16.  The  LXX  gives  different  renderings  of  as 
(lipueaOai,  Hos.  xi.  10;  cfiOtyyeo-Qou,  Amos  i.  2  ;  IpevytcrOai ,  Hos.xi.  10, 
Am.  iii.  8;  ava Kpd&o-Oat,  Joel  iii.  (iv.)  16,  but  never  /Av*ao-0ai, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  /xvKao-tfai  is  properly  used  of 
oxen;  but  since  Theocritus,  xxvi.  21,  has  pvKrjpa  Xtai 'vtjs,  and 
4  Ezra  xi.  37,  xii.  31  has  “leo  .  .  .  mugiens  ”  ( =  piVKao-Oai),  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  p.vKao-0ai  was  used  of  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

In  all  these  passages  the  words  are  used  of  God.  In  4  Ezra 
xi.  37  (xii.  31)  the  phrase  “leo  .  .  .  mugiens”  is  used  of  the 
Messiah.  But  the  context  here  limits  the  reference  to  an  angel, 
i.e.  Gabriel. 

3.  The  loud  voice  of  the  angel  seems  at  the  outset  to  have  been 
inarticulate,  but  not  so  the  seven  thunders  that  followed.  Since 
the  article  is  present  here,  the  idea  is  clearly  a  familiar  or  current 
one.  Bousset  rightly  protests  against  Spitta  (followed  by  Well- 
hausen)  representing  the  seven  peals  of  thunder  (known  already 
from  Ps.  xxix.  3-9)  as  echoes  of  the  voice  just  referred  to.  Nor 
can  we  with  Volter,  iv.  69,  who  appeals  to  Wisd.  xix.  13,  take 
them  as  merely  conveying  warnings  announcing  the  wrath  of  God 
and  heralding  the  final  issues.  Nor  yet  again  can  we  accept  the 
explanation  offered  by  Weizsacker,  Schoen,  Pfleiderer,  J.  Weiss 
(p.  43),  and  Bousset,  who  take  the  aim  of  this  intermezzo  to  be 
a  purely  literary  one.  On  this  hypothesis  a  source  which  contains 
the  cycle  of  visions  connected  with  the  Seven  Thunders  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  work  by  the  Seer,  either  because  it  may  have 
been  known  to  his  readers  and  therefore  not  have  needed  in¬ 
corporation  here,  or  because  it  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
a  repetition  of  the  foregoing  visions.  In  that  case  the  Seer  has 
fallen  from  his  role  and  plays  the  part  of  an  editor,  who  gives 
account  to  his  readers  of  the  contents  and  order  of  his  book. 
As  against  these  explanations  I  am  inclined  to  treat  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  bona  fide  one,  and  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  that  of 
St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xii.  4  in  regard  to  his  vision  in  the  third 
heaven  :  tJkovo-cv  apprjra  prjpLOLTa.  a  ovk  i£ov  av0p<u7ru>  Xa \y}<t(ll. 
The  Seer  witnessed  the  vision  referred  to  in  x.  3-4  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  strong  angel,  and  has  accordingly  recorded 
the  fact  that  he  so  witnessed  it,  although  he  was  forbidden  to 
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disclose  it.  ^XdXTjo-ai'  .  .  .  4>w^s.  With  this  construction  we 
might  compare  xiii.  5,  \a\ovv  pcydAa,  and  Mark  ii.  2.  The 
voices  of  the  Seven  Thunders  are  intelligible  to  the  Seer,  as 
he  forthwith  prepares  to  write  down  their  message. 

4.  Kal  ot€  eXdXrjcrav  at  4tttci  Pporrat,  Yj/icXXoy  ypdfciv'  Kal 
tjicouaa  4>wv?)i'  ck  tou  oupa^ou  Xeyoucray  24>pdyuroy  &  ^XdXrjcray  at 
€7TTa  Pporrat,  Kal  ptrj  auTa  ypd+r|s. 

The  Seer  is  forbidden  by  a  voice,  i.e.  probably  that  of  Christ, 
to  write  down  the  disclosures  of  the  Seven  Thunders.  The  non¬ 
writing  is  equivalent  to  sealing.  <r</!>payi£eiv  is  a  technical  apo¬ 
calyptic  term  (cf.  xxii.  10),  and  thus  o-<£paytcrov  and  p^ypa^s  are 
practically  synonymous.  With  this  passage  Swete  aptly  compares 
John  xii.  28,  yXQev  ovv  <j>u)vr)  Ik  tov  ovpavov  ...  6  ovv  o^Xos  6 
£OTu)s  Kal  a/covcras  cAcycv  fipovTrjv  yeyovcvat*  aAAot  eAcyov  *AyycAos 
avru>  AcAaA^/cev. 

The  words  <£a wrjv  Ik  tov  ovpavov  (cf.  x.  8)  show  that  the  Seer 
is  now  on  earth.  See  note  on  iv.  1,  p.  109. 

5.  After  the  intermezzo  of  3-4  dealing  with  the  Seven 

Thunders,  the  Seer  resumes  the  description  of  the  strong  angel 
and  his  action. 

Kal  6  ayycXos,  ov  cTSov  iaTwra  iirl  rr}$  OaXdaarjs  Kal  £irl 
Ttjs  T\S, 

fjpey  ttjv  X€^Pa  cwtou  ttjv  eis  tov  oupavov, 

6.  Kal  wpoacv  cv  tw  £wvti  €19  tous  alwvas  tgjv  atwvwv. 

to-ravat  IttC  takes  the  acc.  with  the  sense  of  “to  stand  at,” 
iii.  20,  £7rt  r.  Ovpav :  vii.  1,  iirl  r.  ywvtas :  also  with  the  sense  of 
“to  stand  on,”  viii.  3,  iirl  to  Ovcriao-Trjptov  (AP) :  xi.  11,  €7rt 
r.  7ro8as :  xii.  18,  iirl  t.  appov :  xiv.  1,  iirl  to  opos:  xv.  2,  iirl 

r.  0dAacr<rav ;  but  takes  the  gen.  with  the  same  sense  in  x.  5,  8, 

€7t1  t.  QaXdao-rjs  ( +  /cat  €7rt  tt}?  y?}?,  x.  8) ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of 
our  author  to  write  iirl  r.  yi}s,  or  eh  ttjv  y rjv  and  €7rl  r.  ^aAdcrcn/s. 
See  note  on  vii.  1,  p.  191. 

Next  we  observe  that  the  text  is  clearly  derived  from  Dan.  xii.  7 
— but  the  diction  is  not  from  the  LXX  or  Theod. ;  for  they  render 
vt/ooo-c  (O'Yl)  tyjv  8e£tav  (  4-  avrov ,  T)  /cat  tyjv  apUTTepav  (  +  avTOV,  T) 
ets  tov  ovpavov,  /cat  wpoo-e  rov  £uivTa  cts  tov  attova  Oeov  (ev  tw  £wvti  rov 
atwva,  T).  For  atpw  never  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  D'ln  when  the 
verb  is  used  technically  of  raising  the  hand  to  swear.  Here  the 
Versions  give  itywo-cv.  But  atpw  is  the  usual  translation  of  N5£0 
Y  when  it  is  used  technically  of  raising  the  hand  to  swear.  In 
fact  1'  KEO  (  =  atpctv  or  cfatpctv  or  4/ctcivciv  ttjv  x€^Pa) 1S  a  synonym 
for  opw'vat,  and  so  it  is  actually  rendered  (D"p)  in  the  three 
Targums  on  Ex.  vi.  8,  Num.  xiv.  30,  and  in  the  Jer.  and  Jon. 
Targums  on  Deut.  xxxii.  40,  and  in  the  Jon.  Targ.  on  Ezek.  xx. 
5>  6>  r5>  23>  28>  42j  xxxvi.  7,  etc. 
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From  the  above  we  conclude  that  our  author  did  not  use  the 
Versions  but  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel,  which  he  rendered  freely  to 
suit  his  purpose,  ofcwn  'ns  ynKn  •  •  .  wd1  D-m.  I  do 

not  know  of  the  combination  “  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  sware  ” 
occurring  elsewhere  in  canonical  literature  save  in  these  two 
passages :  . 

$s  €KTU7€K  TOM  ofipaM^M  Kal  TOl  Iv  aUTW  Kal  T$)M  yfjM  Kal  tA  iv 
auTjj  Kal  t^jm  OdXao-aaM  Kal  ra  auTjj  oti  xpoMOS  oukcti  lorai. 

This  statement  that  God  has  created  all  things,  serves  to 
introduce  the  announcement  that  affects  all  created  things. 

Such  references  to  the  creative  activity  of  God  (cf.  iv.  n, 
xiv.  7)  are  very  frequent  in  later  Judaism  (cf.  Bousset,  Rel.  d, 
Judenthums ,  296)  but  very  rare  outside  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
N.T. :  cf.  Acts  xiv.  15,  xvii.  24;  Heb.  xi.  3.  In  the  O.T. :  cf. 
Gen.  i.  1  sqq. ;  Ex.  xx.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  16,  xlii.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  17, 
li.  15;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  cii.  25,  cxv.  15,  cxxiv.  8,  cxxxiv.  3,  and 
especially  cxlv.  6,  rov  Tronqa-avra  rov  ovpavov  Kal  rrjv  y rjvy  rrjv 
Oakaavav  Kal  rravra  ra  iv  avrocs.  Also  Wisd.  ix.  1,  xi.  1 7  ;  2  Enoch 
xxiv.  2,  xlviii.  5. 

XPomos  oukcti  co-Tai.  The  idea  underlying  xpovos  here  is  that 
of  an  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  clause  means  that  there 
will  be  no  delay.  Cf.  Heb.  x.  37,  6  ipgopevos  fj$u  Kal  ov  gpoviaei 
( =  inar  *6,  Hab.  ii.  3). 

We  have  now  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  relation 
to  its  context — a  matter  of  much  importance.  With  regard  to 
what  is  there  to  be  no  delay?  This  question  we  cannot  investi¬ 
gate  apart  from  Dan.  xii.  7,  which  was  before  the  mind  of  the 
Seer,  and  yet  we  must  not  do  violence  to  our  text  by  simply 
forcing  upon  it  the  meaning  in  Daniel.  Now  Dan.  xii.  7,  vii.  25, 
speaks  of  “a  time,  times  and  half  a  time,”/.*.  3J  years,  the  period 
during  which  the  Antichrist  was  to  have  power.  But  this  period 
was  a  period  already  in  progress  in  the  visions  of  Daniel . 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  our  text.  The  reign  of  the  Anti¬ 
christ  has  not  yet  begun  in  the  visions  of  the  Seer .  All  the  evils 
and  plagues — even  the  two  demonic  plagues,  are  only  forerunners 
of  that  period.  But  the  hour  for  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist  has 
all  but  struck.  There  will  be  no  further  delay  (gpovos  ovk€tl 
ecrrai).  The  evil  of  the  world  must  now  culminate  in  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Antichrist ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  cannot  come,  iav 

pLTJ  |A Or)  rj  OL7TO(TTa(TLa  7T ptdTOV  Kal  a7TOKa\vcf)Bfj  6  avOpOiTTOS  rrjs 

avoptas  (2  Thess.  ii.  3).  The  reign  of  the  Antichrist  which  is 
about  to  begin  is  to  be  introduced  by  and  embraced  in  the 
third  Woe,  to  which  our  author  refers  in  7.1 

1  Of  other  interpretations  two  may  be  mentioned.  1.  The  words  are  said 
to  predict  the  ending  of  the  state  of  time  and  the  beginning  of  eternity.  This 
view,  which  was  in  vogue  as  early  as  Bede,  I  supported  in  my  edition  of 
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7.  &XX’  iv  tcus  i^fJLcpats  tt)s  <f><*)»^js  tou  ifiMpou  dyyAou,  otov 
jiAXt)  aaXmJcii',  Kal  4t€X4o-0tj  t&  jAuar^piov  tou  0eou,  As  eurjyy^- 
Xtcrei'  toGs  €auTou  SouXous  toGs  irpo^Tas. 

This  verse  presents  a  difficult  problem.  Are  we  to  regard 
dXX*  .  .  .  (raXrrL^cLv  as  original  or  not?  Spitta  (p.  no)  rejects 
the  clause  as  an  addition  of  the  redactor ;  Volter  (iv.  59)  like¬ 
wise  rejects  it,  and  J.  Weiss  (p.  41).  These  writers  do  not  advance 
definite  grounds  for  the  excision  of  the  clause,  which  could  be 
stated  and  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  only  definite  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  of  J.  Weiss,  who  contends  that  it  destroys  the  rhythm. 
But,  as  Bousset  rejoins,  there  is  no  real  rhythm  in  this  chapter. 

But  though  these  critics  have  not  furnished  any  just  grounds 
for  the  rejection  of  this  clause,  the  very  fact  that  all  three,  though 
approaching  the  book  from  different  standpoints,  felt  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  the  clause,  points  to  certain  inherent 
difficulties.  With  these  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  phrases  iv  rats  rj/xipaLs  and 
fxiWrj,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  deal.  We  have  already  seen 
that  as  in  ix.  1  we  were  obliged  to  change  Tripurros  into  tt pAro?, 
and  in  ix.  13  Iktos  into  SeuTepo?,  so  here  for  ifiSopov  we  must 
read  rpirov,  The  reference  is  to  the  third  Trumpet  (or  third 
Woe,  cf.  xi.  14),  in  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Antichrist  is  mani¬ 
fested  and  destroyed  and  God's  kingdom  established  throughout 
the  world.  But  the  three  Woes  are  Woes  only  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth,  i.e.  the  unfaithful :  cf.  viii.  13.  To  the  faithful 
they  are  merely  stages  in  the  realization  of  the  secret  purpose  of 
God  ( fjLvo-Trjpiov  tov  Ocov,  x.  7),  which  secret  purpose  leads  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  blessedness  of  the  faithful  (cf.  cu^yycXurev,  x.  7  and 
xi.  17-18). 

Let  us  now  return  to  pAX#  and  iv  rats  rj^ipais.  First  as 
regards  pAX#.  What  meaning  are  we  to  assign  to  this  word  ? 
It  is  used  in  three  senses  in  the  Apocalypse.  1.  As  an  auxiliary 
with  an  infinitive  to  express  simple  futurity,  iii.  16  (possibly  also 

ii.  10  bis),  2.  Cum  inf.  =  to  be  about  to  do  or  suffer  something, 

iii.  2,  10,  viii.  13,  x.  4,  xii.  4,  5,  xvii.  8  (possibly  ii.  10  bis). 
But  peXXc iv  is  practically  an  auxiliary  here  also.  3.  Cum  inf.  = 
to  be  destined,  i.  19,  vi.  11.  Now  x.  7  clearly  does  not  belong 
to  3.  Hence  it  belongs  either  to  1  or  2.  It  is  generally 
assigned  to  2  (see  R.V.,  Holtzmann,  etc.),  and  it  must  be  con- 

2  Enoch ,  p.  xxiii,  in  relation  to  xxxiii.  2,  lxv.  6,  7,  where  the  absolute  cessa¬ 
tion  of  time  is  foretold.  But  this  interpretation  is  wrong.  2.  Nor  is  it  right, 
with  Alford,  Bousset,  and  others,  to  connect  our  text  with  vi.  11,  Kal  ippidr] 
atirocs  tva  avairax 'xrwPTai  £ri  xp&ov  fiiKpdv  :  for  there  the  martyrs  pray  for  the 
speedy  appearing  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  they  are  assured  that  that  day 
will  come  in  a  little  while,  when  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  complete.  But  in 
our  text  the  period  referred  to  is  the  reign  of  Antichrist  on  earth,  which 
begins  with  his  expulsion  from  heaven. 
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fessed  this  is  the  usual  meaning  of  fieWuv  in  the  Apocalypse. 
But  if  we  accept  it,  it  follows  that  the  mystery  of  God  will  be 
accomplished  “  in  the  days  when  the  seventh  angel  is  about  to 
sound,”  i.e.  before  this  angel  has  sounded.  Now  this  is  against 
every  reasonable  meaning  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  fivarrjpiov 
tov  0€ou  in  this  context  (see  note  in  loci).  If  p,cXXy  has  this 
meaning  here,  then  we  must  excise  dAA*  .  .  .  craXiri^uv  as  an 
addition  from  the  same  hand  that  expanded  the  three  Trumpets 
(or  Woes)  into  seven,  and  explain  the  addition  as  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  proleptic  character  of  xi.  1-13.  Not 
observing  the  proleptic  character  of  xi.  1-13,  the  interpolator 
assumed  that  the  Antichrist  came  before  the  seventh  (i.e.  third) 
Trumpet. 

But  it  is  possible  to  take  piiXXrj  in  the  first  sense.  In  that 
case  we  should  translate  orav  p,£XXrj  o-aX-Tri^iv  simply  as  “when 
he  shall  sound.”  We  have  now  to  deal  with  iv  rats  rjpiipais. 
This  phrase  might  in  itself  denote  a  point  of  time  or  a  period. 
But  the  words  to  pLvarrjpiov  tot)  Oeov,  however  we  interpret  them, 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  text  then  would  run :  “in  the 
days  of  the  voice  of  the  third  angel  when  he  shall  sound.” 

kcu  €tc\^o‘0t|.  This  can  be  explained  as  a  Hebraism,  i.e. 

=  TeW^o-eTcu,  or  with  W.M.}  p.  346  sq.,  as  the  aor.  of 
anticipation,  “  in  the  days  when  the  third  angel  shall  sound,  then 
the  secret  of  God  is  finished.”  kcu  introduces  the  apodosis  in 
xiv.  10. 

to  fjw<rnqptoy  tou  0eou.  i.  This  phrase  has  been  taken  by 
Bousset  as  referring  to  the  casting  down  of  Satan  from  heaven, 
xii.  8-9.  This  interpretation  has  much  in  its  favour,  but  it  is 
not  wide  enough.  The  thanksgivings  in  xi.  17-18  lead  us  to 
expect  something  greater.  2.  Vischer  (p.  21),  Volter  (ii.  18, 
iv.  73),  Holtzmann  (?  in  loc.)  refer  it  to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  case  Vischer  assumes  that  xii.  is  from  a  Jewish  hand, 
and  Volter,  that  it  belongs  to  an  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus. 
3.  While  the  first  view  is  inadequate  the  second  is  impossible. 
Hence  we  take  the  phrase  in  a  wider  sense  than  Bousset.  The 
phrase  appears  to  mean  the  whole  purpose  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
world ,  which  must  finally  be  accomplished.1  This  purpose  is 

1  To  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  it  must  be  studied  in  its  several 
contexts.  Thus  in  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26,  Col.  i.  26,  27,  ii.  2,  iv.  3,  Eph.  i.  9, 
10,  iii.  3-6,  9,  vi.  19,  the  fivtxr'qpLov  means  the  inclusion  of  the  Gentiles  in 
the  Christian  Church.  (See  Robinson,  Eph.  234  sqq.)  This  is  actually 
designated  rb  pvcrTTjpiov  tov  0eov  in  Col.  ii.  2.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  in  our  text.  Again  the  unbelief  of  Israel  is  described  as  a  pvcrThpiov 
in  Rom.  xi.  25,  and  as  bound  up  with  God’s  mercy  to  the  Gentiles.  Other 
meanings  of  the  word  are  found  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  one  in  particular 
calls  for  attention ,  i.e.  that  in  2  Thess.  ii.  6-8,  eit  rb  diroKaXvfpdrjvcu  avrbv 
(  s =Tbv  dvdpunrav  ttjs  dvofiLas)  Iv  a vrov  Katpip'  rb  yd p  /xvari/piov  ijdrj  ivepycirat 
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not  secret;  for  it  has  already  been  made  known  to  His  servants 
the  prophets,  kcu  ireXio-Orj  to  fx.  r.  Otov  means  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  this  growing  purpose  of  God  that  has  run  through  all  the 
ages.  It  presents  a  twofold  aspect :  one  of  woe  to  the  inhabiters 
of  the  earth  («the  third  Woe),  and,  so  far.it  is  equivalent  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Antichrist  on  earth :  and  one  of  joy 
to  the  faithful  (cvrjyytXicrtv,  x.  7) :  for  the  Antichrist  cannot 
overcome  them  spiritually,  however  much  he  may  persecute 
them,  and,  moreover,  he  is  to  reign  but  a  short  time  and  their 
recompense  is  at  hand.  The  contents  of  the  divine  purpose 
may  be  inferred  from  the  thanksgivings  of  the  24  Elders  after 
the  seventh  Trumpet  (i.e.  third  Trumpet  or  Woe).  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  set  up,  xi.  17 — a  fact  which  carries 
with  it  the  casting  down  of  that  of  Satan  and  the  Antichrist, 
“the  destroyers  of  the  earth”  are  to  be  destroyed,  i.e.  Rome  as 
the  servant  of  the  Antichrist,  xi.  18  (cf.  xiv.  6-20,  xix.  2),  the 
saints  recompensed,  and  the  dead  judged,  xi.  18. 

to  jjiocrnipio^  tou  0€ou,  <i>$  euTjyylXia-ev  tous  cauTou  SouXous  tous 
Trpo<f>rjTas.  These  words  seem  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Amos 
iii.  7  (LXX),  8ioti  ov  pit]  7r<nr}(rrj  Kvptos  6  Ocos  wpaypa  lav  per] 
a7roKaXvij/rj  7raiSciW  ( =  "IDID  corrupt  for  HID)  avrov  7 rpos  tovs 
8ovAovs  avrov  rov?  7rpocf>rjT as  (DW3DH  ’lTD  r&TDK  \D). 

If  our  text  is  based  on  Amos  iii.  7,  then  our  author  clearly  did  not 
use  the  LXX,  since  it  presupposes  a  different  text.  cv^yyeAio-ci/ 
c.  acc.  as  an  active  is  found  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  as  is  also  evay. 
c.  C7rt  in  xiv.  6.  Cf.  LXX  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9;  2  Sam.  xviii.  19. 
cvayycAifco-tfai  c.  aca  is  frequent  in  Luke.  “  His  servants  the 
prophets”  is  a  well-known  O.T.  expression  :  cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  13, 
23,  xxi.  10,  xxiv.  2;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  17;  Zech.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.  25, 
xxv.  4;  Dan.  ix.  10.  But  in  our  text  we  may  take  it  that  the 
phrase  refers  to  the  Christian  prophets,  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Seer.  The  O.T.  prophets  touched  very  slightly,  and 
generally  not  at  all,  on  the  great  problems  with  which  the  Seer 
deals.  As  regards  eavTov,  if  it  is  used,  it  is  placed  before  the 
noun  as  here  in  x.  3.  Otherwise  ovtov  is  used,  and  placed  after 
Hhe  noun  :  cf.  i.  1,  4,  5,  6,  14,  etc.  etc.  But  the  former  expres¬ 
sion  is,  of  course,  stronger. 

tt}$  avofiiaf  fiovov  6  Karlx**?  &PTL  l K  f^lcov  ylvrjTai.  /cal  rdre  aTro/caXvcpOrjcreTai 
6  di'ofjios.  The  principle  of  evil  will  at  last  be  revealed  and  culminate  in  a 
personality ;  for  the  advent  of  the  Lord  cannot  take  place  unless  this 
apostasy  come  first  and  the  man  of  lawlessness  be  revealed  (2  Thess.  ii.  3). 
Here  the  fiva-Trjpiov  refers  to  the  Antichrist  who  is  still  hidden,  but  about  to 
be  revealed.  This  use  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  in  our  text,  but  it  is  much 
more  limited  in  meaning,  to  /xv<tt.  t.  deov  in  our  text  embraces  the  whole 
purpose  of  God  in  history.  The  manifestation  of  evil  in  the  Antichrist  is 
only  a  part  of  this  all-embracing  purpose,  which  issues  in  the  complete 
triumph  and  manifestation  of  goodness.  The  conceptions  underlying 
2  Thess.  ii.  are  related  essentially  to  those  in  our  text. 
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8.  tea!  ^  4>a>^  tji/  TjKooaa  ck  toC  oupayou  irdAiy  XaXouaay  p.€T* 
tp-ou  Kal  Xeyou<ray  ViTaye  XdjSc  to  |3ij3Xioy  to  T]y€u>yp,eyoy  to  iv 
Xeip't  tou  dyycXou  toG  cot&tos  cttl  ttjs  OaXaacrrjs  teat  eirl  ttjs  yrjs* 

In  the  above  text  I  have  followed  the  uncials.  The 
solecism  seems  to  go  back  to  the  Seer  himself.  If  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  revising  his  MS.  he  would  probably  have 
written  iXaXrjartv  .  .  .  Acyovcra  or  AaAouo-a  /act*  i/xov,  Aeyovcra. 
(Cf.  iv.  1,  xvii.  1.)  The  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  cursives, 
AdAovcra  .  .  .  Kal  Xiyovcra,  is  simply  a  scribal  correction  and  not 
in  our  author’s  style.  Nor  is  the  text  read  as  in  7  vulgcle  s1 
Prim.,  koI  f)Kovcra  cfxtivrji',  aught  else  than  a  correction,  though  it 
is  in  keeping  with  our  author’s  style.  The  voice  is  that  already 
mentioned  in  4. 

The  expression  viray*.  Ad/?c  is  a  Hebraism,  and  exactly  repro¬ 
duces  the  clause  in  Gen.  xxvii.  13 ;  Hos.  i.  2,  np  T]^.  Cf.  Gen. 
xxix.  7,  xxxvii.  14 — in  all  about  57  times  (in  Oxford  Heb .  Lex., 
p.  234).  It  occurs  also  in  Matt.  v.  24,  viii.  4,  xix.  21,  etc. ;  John 
iv.  16,  ix.  7.  In  our  text  in  xvi.  1  we  have  wrayeTe  *al  tc. 
See  note  on  x.  5.  From  x.  9-10  we  know  that  our  author  had 
Ezek.  iii.  1  sqq.  before  him  :  now  this  idiom  occurs  in  Ezek. 
iii.  1,  "D’n  ?p,  and  in  iii.  4.  eor&Tos  eirl  Ttjs  GaXdomqs.  See  6  n. 

9.  Kal  airrjXOa  Trpos  Toy  ayyeXoy  Xeywy  <xuto>  SoGyat  jaoi  to 
piPXapiSioy  Kal  Xeyei  fioi  Aafie  Kal  KaTa<j>ay€  auT<$,  Kal  mKpayei 
(tou  TT]y  KOiXtay,  aXX’  iv  tw  orojxaTi  <rou  lorat  yXuKu  <Ii$  peXi. 

With  Acycov  .  .  .  Sovvai,  “  bidding  him  to  give,”  cf.  xiii.  14; 
Acts  xxi.  21,  Xiyotv  firj  7r€ptrifxvuy.  See  Blass,  Gram.  232,  240. 
The  incident  here  undoubtedly  recalls  Ezek.  iii.  1  sqq.  Our 
author  is  not  dependent  on  the  LXX,  which  reads  here :  iii.  1,  3, 
KOLTacfraye  rrjv  K€<f>aXtSa  ravrrjv  .  .  .  Kal  iyivero  iv  t<2  arrofi art  ptov 

picAt  yXvKa^ov. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  description  in  our  text  and 
in  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel’s  roll  was  sweet  as  honey  in  the  mouth,  but 
there  is  no  direct  reference  to  its  being  bitter  in  the  belly.  And 
yet  even  the  latter  idea,  which  is  emphasized  in  our  text,  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Ezekiel.  For  this  contrast  implicitly 
underlies  the  description  in  Ezekiel,  where,  though  the  book  was 
sweet  in  the  mouth,  its  contents  with  regard  to  Israel  were  full 
of  “lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.”  The  same  contrast 
is  found  also  in  Jer.  xv.  16,  17  according  to  the  Mass.,  “Thy 
words  ...  I  did  eat  (symbolically),  and  thy  words  were  unto 
me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  ...  I  sat  not  in  the 
assembly  of  them  that  make  merry  ...  for  thou  hast  filled  me 
with  indignation”  (i.e.  hast  given  me  nought  but  wrath  to 
announce).  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  for  “  I  did  eat,” 

the  LXX  reads  =  arwriXeaov  aurous,  a  text  accepted  by 
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Duhm  and  Cornill.  Bertholet  (Ezek.  iii.  3)  suggests  that  our 
author  may  have  taken  iii.  14  in  this  sense:  “So  the  spirit  lifted 
me  up  .  .  .  and  I  went  in  bitterness  ”  (“ID  x).  This  sugges¬ 
tion  seems  probable. 

Next  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sweetness  followed  by  bitter¬ 
ness  in  our  text  various  explanations  are  offered.  Most 
expositors  are  of  opinion  that  the  reception  of  a  revelation  is  in 
itself  a  joy,  but  that  its  contents  carry  with  them  grief  and  bitter¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  meaning  supported  by  the  passages  just  cited 
from  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 

But  Ewald,  Heinrici,  Holtzmann  hold  that  the  sweetness 
and  bitterness  point  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  For  of  the  book  (which  =  xi.  1-13),  xi.  1,  3-6,  n-13 
disclose  mercy  and  redemption,  whereas  xi.  2,  7-10  predict  dis¬ 
appointment  and  death  even  for  the  righteous. 

The  introduction  of  this  episode  points  to  the  use  of  a  foreign 
source  by  our  writer.  The  inspiration  is  not  direct.  There  is 
not  a  single  mention  of  this  Little  Book  through  the  remaining 
chapters,  and  the  Seer  speaks  of  seeing  the  visions  himself.  The 
inspiration-theory  underlying  the  idea  of  acquiring  superhuman 
knowledge  through  eating  is  lower  than  that  which  prevails  else¬ 
where  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  yet  this  idea  is  not  without 
parallel  in  the  Apocalypse ;  for  the  eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in 
xxii.  14  appears  to  impart  immortality,  but  there  the  words  are 
symbolically  used. 

In  the  O.T.  the  conception  appears  more  natural.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Paradise  story,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  gave  to  those 
who  ate  of  it  spiritual  knowledge.  The  ancients  did  not  distin¬ 
guish  sharply,  as  we  do,  between  the  material  and  spiritual  life. 
And  yet  even  we  moderns  believe  in  the  close  relation  of  these 
two ;  for  we  hold  that  with  the  material  elements  of  the  bread 
and  wine  spiritual  gifts  are  imparted  to  the  faithful  in  the  Holy 
Communion. 

10.  Kal  cXapoy  to  pi^XaptSioy  ck  tt)s  X€tP°$  tou  <£yy«Xou  ical 
KaTe^ayoy  auT<$*  Kal  rjy  iv  tw  orojiaTt  jxou  yXuxu  ws  jiAv  Kal  otc 
e<J>ayoy  auT<$  €TriKp<£y0T] 1  2  tj  KoiXia  jiou. 

In  9  the  importance  of  the  results  that  followed  the  eating 
of  the  book  is  emphasized,  and  accordingly  these  are  placed 
first ;  in  this  verse  the  events  are  given  in  the  order  of  the  Seer’s 
experience. 

1  The  LXX  reads  Kal  iirop€^0T]v  fieriupos  here,  where  the  last  word  =  DT, 
corrupt  for  id. 

2  eyepueBrj  k  1854  arm  Prim.  This  reading  seems  due  to  Ezek.  iii.  3, 
N^Dn  tvd  ;  LXX,  7)  KoiXta  aov  ir\T]cr0ri<T€Tai.  Swete  thinks  that  it  is  “the  first 
word  of  a  gloss  iyep.lj07]  tt iKplas,  accidentally  transferred  into  the  text  from 
the  margin.” 
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11.  Kal  X^youaiV  jiot  Act  ac  TrdXt,*/  irpo<|)t]T€uaai  cm  Xaots  Kal 
eQvecnv  Kal  yXuaarais  Kal  paaiXeuau/  iroXXots. 

The  plural  Xiyowiv  is  difficult.  We  cannot  determine 
whether  the  words  come  from  the  heavenly  voice  (4,  8),  or  from 
the  angel  (9).  Probably  it  is  simply  the  plural  of  indefinite 
statement,  as  in  xiii.  16,  Scoo-lv  :  xvi.  15,  /^AcVoxnv — an  idiom  some 
times  found  in  Hebrew,  and  frequent  in  Biblical  Aramaic.  Cf. 
Dan.  iv.  13,  22,  23,  29,  v.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  26;  Ezr.  vi.  5.  See 
Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  d.  Evang .  25  sq. 

The  construction  ^po^Tcim^  m  (c.  dat.  or  acc.)  is  found  not 
infrequently  in  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  of  hv  cm  =  “in 

regard  to”  is  found  in  John  xii.  16  after  ypd(f>cLv.  The  phrase 
7raA.11/  Trpo<f>y)T€v(Tai  refers  backward  in  ttoXiv  to  what  precedes,  and 
forward  in  TTpo^Tcvo-at  to  the  chapters  that  follow  xi.  15,  as  the 
ftifiXaplfoov  embraces  only  xi.  1-13.  The  prophecies  are  to  deal 
with  ‘‘peoples  and  nations  and  languages  and  many  kings.”  It 
is  interesting  that  this  enumeration,  which  occurs  seven  times  in 
the  Apocalypse  (see  note  on  v.  9),  is  here  given  a  different  form, 
and  PaaiXevcriv  is  put  in  the  place  of  <t>v Aais.  The  “kings”  are 
specially  those  mentioned  in  xvii.  10,  12.  The  Seer  is  recasting 
this  characteristic  phrase  with  a  view  to  the  contents  of  his  later 
visions. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

§  1.  The  contents  of  the  Little  Book ,  being  a  proleptic  Digression 
on  the  Antichrist  in  Jerusalem . 

The  measuring  (i.e.  the  securing  against  demonic  powers')  of 
the  faithful ,  7-2,  and  the  preaching  of  the  two  Witnesses ,  3-6, 
are  a  preparation  against  the  appearance  of  the  Antichrist  in 
Jerusalem — the  Beast  from  the  abyss ,  who  will  reign  for  three  and 
a  half  years ,  and  will  war  against  and  put  to  death  the  Witnesses 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  unbelievers,  7-10  :  the  Witnesses  raised 
anew  to  life ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  converted  to  Christianity , 
11  -13, 

Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  section  in  its  present 
context.  This  section  is  proleptic,  because  it  really  belongs  to 
the  third  Woe  or  Trumpet,  when  Satan  had  already  been  cast 
down  from  heaven  (xii.)  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Antichrist  estab¬ 
lished  (xiii.).  It  is,  therefore,  contemporary  in  point  of  time  with 
xii.-xiii.  It  is  a  digression ,  because  the  author  has  turned  aside 
for  the  moment  from  his  main  theme  of  the  Antichrist  as  iden¬ 
tified  with  Rome  and  its  empire,  in  order  to  describe  his 
appearance  in  Jerusalem.  This  task  done,  he  can  pursue  without 
interruption  to  its  close  the  struggle  between  Christ  and  the  Anti¬ 
christ  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire.  If  we  ask  why  he 
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introduced  this  section  at  all,  we  might  perhaps  reply  that  in  one 
respect  its  presence  here  is  a  tribute  to  the  older  form  of  the 
Antichrist  tradition  (before  70  a.d.),  which  regarded  Jerusalem 
as  the  scene  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Jewish  Antichrist,  as 
in  2  Thess.  ii. ;  and  that  in  another  respect  it  was  designed  to 
represent  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity  under  the 
pressure  of  fear  and  after  the  preaching  of  Moses  and  Elijah — 
the  two  companions  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
— was  completed. 

§  2.  But  1-13  had  originally  a  different  meaning  and  was 
borrowed  by  our  author  from  an  early  source. 

But  though  §  1  gives  the  meaning  of  this  section  in  its 
present  context,  this  was  not  its  original  meaning ;  for  it  was 
not  the  original  composition  of  our  author,  but  consisted  origin¬ 
ally  of  two  independent  fragments  which  were  borrowed  and 
revised  by  him  to  suit  his  own  ideas. 

The  grounds  for  this  statement  are  as  follows : 

1.  xi.  1-13  consists  of  two  independent  fragments,  both 
written  before  70  a.d. 

2.  The  diction  differs  very  perceptibly  from  that  of  our  author. 

3.  The  order  of  the  words,  which  is  largely  non-Semitic, 
differs  decidedly  from  that  of  our  author. 

4.  The  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  xi.  1-13  differs  absolutely 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse. 

5.  Certain  ideas  common  to  xi.  1-2  and  xi.  3-13  are  expressed 
in  different  phraseology  and  appear  to  point  to  different  author¬ 
ship  (whether  Greek  or  Aramaic). 

1.  xi.  1-13  consists  of  two  independent  fragments  both  written 
before  70  a.d. 

The  first  fragment  is  xi.  1-2.  Owing  to  Wellhausen’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  xi.  1-2  was  originally  an  independent  oracle 
written  before  70  a.d.  ( Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  vi.  221  sqq. ;  cf. 
also  his  Analyse  der  Offenb.  Johannis ,  1907 ,  p.  15),  the  task  of 
subsequent  critics  has  been  rendered  easier. 

This  oracle  predicted  the  preservation  of  the  Temple  and 
those  who  worshipped  in  it  (i.e.  the  Zealots,  who  during  the  siege 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  Temple  and  the  inner  court ;  see 
my  note  in  loci),  while  the  outer  court  and  city  would  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles.1  There  is  here  no  idea  of  the  destruction, 
but  only  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  many  prophets 
among  the  Zealots,  according  to  Josephus.  This  fragment  would 
naturally  be  the  work  of  one  of  these. 

Amongst  the  older  scholars,  Corrodi,  Herren,  Schneider, 

1  On  the  expectation  that  Jerusalem  would  be  captured  by  the  Romans, 
see  Josephus,  B.f.  vi.  5.  3. 
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Eichhorn,  Semler,  Bleek,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Liicke  inter¬ 
preted  xi.  1-2  of  the  preservation  of  the  Temple  ;  and,  as  they  held 
to  the  unity  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  naturally  concluded  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  before  70  a.d.  J.  Weiss  accepts  the  date 
thus  found  for  xi.  1-13  and  takes  xi.  3-13  to  be  from  the  same 
hand.  But  Bousset  and  Porter  distinguish  xi.  1-2  and  xi.  3-13. 

xi.  3-13.  This  fragment,  as  Wellhausen  has  rightly  observed 
( Analyse ,  p.  16),  stands  in  an  isolated  position,  ol  Sdo  p.aprvp€s 
(xi.  3)  are  in  spite  of  the  article  not  previously  mentioned,  nor 
is  to  Qrjpiov  (xi.  7).  He  thinks  that  xi.  3-13  originally  referred 
to  Rome,  and  that  the  Redactor  adapted  it  by  his  additions  to 
Jerusalem.  The  reasons  he  advances  for  this  last  view  are  not 
tenable,  and  are  dealt  with  in  my  notes  where  necessary.  In  the 
course  of  his  criticism  Wellhausen  reduces  the  original  document 
to  xi.  3%  7,  8a,  9  (four  words),  10-13  (with  excisions). 

The  criticism  of  Bousset  is  sounder.  He  shows  first  of  all 
how  fragmentary  xi.  3-13  is,  seeing  that  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Antichrist  appears  as  a  purely  mythological  figure 
or  an  historical  personage :  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  nations  and  people  mentioned,  or  to 
the  Witnesses.  Next  he  takes  xi.  3-13  in  connection  to  xi.  1-2. 
The  binding  together  of  these  two  fragments  could  not,  he  holds, 
have  been  effected  by  an  author  who  wrote  after  70  a.d.  ;  for 
that  only  under  the  presupposition  that  they  were  combined  in 
an  apocalypse  written  before  70,  could  they  possess  a  good  sense 
and  an  inner  connection.  For  according  to  xi.  1-2,  Jerusalem  is 
to  be  given  over  to  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Temple  is  to  be  preserved. 
And  only  in  this  situation  is  the  following  prophecy  conceivable. 
The  two  Witnesses  and  the  Beast  from  the  abyss  appear  in  the 
city  beleagured  by  the  Romans.  I  confess  that  I  find  this 
reasoning  unconvincing.  The  writer  who  could  adapt  to  his  own 
Apocalypse  of  95  a.d.,  when  Jerusalem  was  in  ruins,  a  fragnwit 
that  bore  definitely  on  its  face  the  date  of  jo  a.d.  when  Jerusalem 
still  stood,  would  have  found  less  difficulty  in  adapting  to  it  a 
fragment  dealing  with  eschatological  expectations  of  the  reign  of 
the  Antichrist  and  written  at  so?ne  undiscoverable  date  before  70 
a.d.  ;  for  xi.  3-13  also  presupposes  Jerusalem  to  be  still  standing. 

But,  as  we  shall  discover  later,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
regarding  xi.  7  as  wholly  recast  by  our  author  and  xi.  4  (?),  8**®,  9a 
as  added  by  him,  and  that  xi.  5d  is  possibly  a  gloss. 

2.  The  diction  and  idiom  differ  very  perceptibly  from  those  of 
our  author. 

First  we  observe  that  in  1  cyctpciv,  in  2  Ik^oX Aav  and  av\r)> 
in  5  (and  12)  c^Opas,  in  6  vctos  f3pex€w  and  oaraKis  car,  and 
a(f>Uvai  c.  inf.  in  9,  and  in  1 1  hnirLTmiv  are  found  here  only  in  the 
Apoc.  These  facts  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  but  the  follow- 
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ing  prove  much.  Thus  7rroj/xa=  “  corpse,”  is  used  in  8,  9,  where¬ 
as  our  author  uses  v€Kpos  in  this  sense,  xvi.  3,  xx.  13 ;  Otuptlv  in 
11,  12,  whereas  our  author  uses  fiXiiruv  or  opdv  in  this  connection ; 
7rpocf>r)T€ia  =  u  period  of  prophetic  activity”  in  6,  but  “prophecy” 
in  the  rest  of  the  Apoc.  Again  in  xi.  6  we  have  rrjv  l£ovcrtav, 
whereas  in  such  a  passage  where  limited  authority  is  implied  the 
article  is  omitted ;  see  note  on  ii.  26  :  the  pres.  inf.  arptyav  though 
the  aor.  inf.  only  is  used,  except  in  the  case  of  /JAcVciv,  i.  12, 
v.  3,  4,  ix.  20,  and  Karapaivciv  in  xiii.  13,  and  of  infinitives  after 
p.e\XeLv ;  see  note  on  i.  19.  Again  in  xi.  11  eaTrjaav  stands  (cf. 
xviii.  17)  where  our  author  would  probably  have  used  lo-T^Ketcrav 
(cf.  vii.  11)  or  iaraOrjcrav  (cf.  viii.  3,  vi.  17).  In  xi.  13  inra  stands 
after  x«AidSe$.  See  viii.  2  n.  Finally,  in  3  we  have  Sdo-a)  .  .  .  koI 
7rpo<f>rjT€vcrov(TLv  where  our  author  would  have  used  Sd>aa)  i£ova iav 
.  .  .  7 Tpo(f)7)Teveiv  or  tva  7rpo<^7^r€vcra>crtv,  see  note  on  xi.  3  ;  in  5b  we 
have  ct  with  subj.,  which  is  against  our  author’s  usage  j  in  6  ocrd/as 
lav  to  denote  indefinite  frequency,  whereas  our  author  uses  or av : 
cf.  iv.  9  (ix.  5);  and  in  11  tlarjXOtv  lv,  whereas  do-lpxccrOai  is 
followed  either  by  cis  or  7r pos  c.  acc.  elsewhere  in  the  Apoc. 

3.  The  order  of  the  words,  which  is  largely  non-Semitic,  differs 
decidedly  from  that  of  our  author. — The  subject  precedes  the 
verb  in  xi.  5,  7rvp  €K7rop€U€TCU  .  .  .  Kal  Kareo-OUi :  xi.  6,  V€tos 
Pp*XQ-  IO)  KCl*  °*  ^O.TOLKOVVT€S  .  .  .  \ai p°V<TLV  \  XL  II,7TV€l5/Xa 
£iorj$  .  .  .  ilarjXOcv  and  <f>ofios  .  .  .  €7r £7T€cr€v  :  xi.  13,  TO  SeKarov 
.  .  .  €7T€0r€v  and  ol  Xonrol  .  .  .  lytvovTo.  But  more  noteworthy 
are  the  cases  where  the  object  precedes  the  verb :  xi.  2,  p,rj  a irrjv 
pLtTprjfrrjs,  ttjv  a v\rjv  .  .  .  c/qSaAc,  ttjv  ttoXlv  .  .  .  iraTrjcrovcriv :  xi.  5, 
avTOVs  .  .  .  aSucrjcrou:  xi.  6,  i£ov<rlav  govern'  (here  only  in  this 
order  in  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse) :  xi.  9,  rd  7rrd/x.aTa  .  .  .  ovk 
a<f)iovcriv  T€0r)vai:  xi.  IO,  Swpa  nipityowiv. 

I  leave  out  of  consideration  xi.  7,  which  has  been  recast  by  our 
author ;  xi.  4  (?),  8bc,  9%  which  have  been  probably  added  by  him. 

Now  the  force  of  this  evidence  becomes  clearer  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  order  of  words  in  this  chapter  with  the  five  preceding 
chapters.  In  these 


Subject  precedes 
verb. 

Chap.  vi.  .  .  10  times. 

„  vii.  .  .  4  » 

„  viii.  1,3-5,  13. 1  time. 

Chap.  viii.  7-12.  7  times, 
(addition  to  text). 

Chap.  viii.  2,  6.  .  2  „ 

(recast). 

Chap.  ix.  ,  .  .  I  time. 

,,  x.  ...  4  times. 


Prepositional  phrase 
precedes  verb. 


3  times. 
I  time. 


Object  precedes 
verb. 

1  (for  emphasis  :  vi.  6). 


7  times. 


I  (in  a  gloss :  ix.  11). 

I  (object  a  pronoun:  x.  4. 
Cf.  xi.  2). 
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Thus  in  five  chapters  from  the  hand  of  our  author  the  object 
precedes  the  verb  only  twice,  whereas  in  eleven  verses  in 
chap.  xi.  it  precedes  it  seven  times.  This  evidence  speaks  for 
itself. 

4.  The  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  xi .  i-ij  differs  absolutely 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse .  The 
phrase  6  vaos  rov  Oeov  is  used  in  xi.  1  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 
But  our  author  does  not  apply  this  phrase  to  the  earthly 
Temple,  as  he  reserves  it  for  the  Temple  in  heaven.  Next  our 
author  could  not  have  described  the  actual  Jerusalem  as  tt)v  7roA.1v 
tt?v  aytav  in  xi.  2.  This  phrase  he  reserves  for  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  (xxi.  10).  Again,  rj 
7roA.is  rj  fjLtyaXr)  is  used  in  xi.  8  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  our  author  this 
phrase  technically  designates  Rome.  See  note  in  loc.  Finally, 
ol  KaToiKovvTes  €7Tt  T7?s  yrjs  =  the  dwellers  in  Palestine  in  xi.  10, 
but  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
earth.  Owing  to  the  above  facts  our  author  must  have  attached 
a  symbolical  meaning  (if  he  did  attach  a  definite  meaning) 
to  the  first  phrase  as  well  as  to  ttoXis  in  xi.  13  (see  notes  in 
loc.). 

5.  Though  the  ministry  of  the  Witnesses  is  of  the  same 
duration  as  the  occupation  of  Jerusale?n  by  the  Gentiles ,  the 
incidents  in  xi.  3-13 ,  culminating  in  the  destruction  of  one-tenth  of 
ferusalem ,  suggest  quite  a  different  situation  from  that  implied  in 
xi.  1-2. 

6.  Certain  ideas  common  to  both  xi.  1-2  and  xi.  3-13  are 
expressed  in  different  phraseology  and  may  point  to  different 
authorship  (puhether  Greek  or  Aramaic). 

Thus  over  against  ffqvas  reo-a-apaKovra  Svo  in  xi.  2  we  have  the 
same  idea  expressed  by  rjp.epas  x^Vtas  StaKoo-tas  i^Kovra  in  xi.  3, 
and  over  against  r^v  7roA.1v  ttjv  aytav  in  xi.  2  we  have  rrjs  ttoAcws 
ttjs  pLtyaXrjs  in  xi.  8. 

In  xi.  1-2  of  this  section  we  have  a  notable  instance  of 
reinterpretation  on  the  part  of  our  author.  The  inviolable 
security  which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  Temple  is  reinterpreted 
by  him  as  meaning  the  spiritual  security  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  despite  the  Satanic  kingdom  of  the  Antichrist  about  to 
be  manifested. 

The  same  process  of  reinterpretation  runs  through  xi.  3-13, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  notes.  In  addition  to  the  transformations 
of  meaning  thus  effected  it  is  possible  that  our  author  would 
here  impress  the  general  lesson  that  underlies  the  entire  Apoca¬ 
lypse,  that  fidelity  to  Christ,  while  it  ensures  spiritual  security 
against  the  demonic  world,  entails  martyrdom,  but  that  this 
martyrdom  in  its  turn  leads  to  ultimate  victory  in  all 
things. 

vol.  1. — 18 
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XI.  1-13.  A  PROLEPTIC  DIGRESSION  ON  THE 
ANTICHRIST  IN  JERUSALEM. 

1.  Ktti  e860r]  piot  KdXajxos  ofioios  paf3?>w,  Xcywy  "Eyeipc  Kal 
p^TpYjaoi'  tov'  yaoy  tou  0eou  Kal  to  0uo,ia<rn]pioi'  Kal  tous  irpoaKu- 
you^Tas  iv  auTw. 

These  two  verses,  xi.  1-2,  are  a  fragment,  as  Wellhausen  was 
the  first  to  recognise,  of  an  oracle  written  before  70  a.d.  by  one 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Zealot  party  in  Jerusalem,  who  predicted 
that,  though  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  and  the  city  would 
fall,  the  Temple  and  the  Zealots  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
within  it  would  be  preserved  from  destruction.  These  verses, 
therefore,  originally  dealt  partly  with  contemporary  history  and 
partly  with  eschatological  forecasts.  But  in  their  present  context 
they  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  by  the  Contemporary 
Historical  Method.  The  Temple  is  destroyed  and  the  Zealots 
with  it,  and  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  Mark  xiii.  2  =  Matt.  xxiv.  2 
=  Luke  xxi.  6,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Hence  no 
literal  interpretation  is  here  possible.  The  verses  must  be 
taken  wholly  eschatologically,  and  several  of  the  phrases  symboli¬ 
cally,  as  fJLtTprjcrov  tov  vaov  tou  0eou  Kal  to  Bvo’iao'Trjpiov ,  rrjv  a vXrjv 
tt]v  2ft oQtv  rov  vaov .  For  the  temple  of  God  is  here  the  spiritual 
temple  of  which  all  the  faithful  are  constituent  parts ;  the  outer 
court  is  the  body  of  unbelievers  who  are  given  over  to  the  sway 
of  the  Antichrist;  and  the  measuring,  like  the  sealing  in  vii. 
4  sqq.,  denotes  the  preservation  of  the  faithful,  not  from  physical 
evil,  but  from  the  spiritual  assaults  of  the  Antichrist  and  his 
demonic  following  during  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  The 
grounds  for  the  above  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  chapter  and  in  the  notes  that  follow. 

The  construction  iSoBrj  /xot  .  .  .  Xeytuv  is  very  abnormal  for 
ZSqjkcv  fioL  .  .  .  Acytov.  We  have,  however,  an  analogous  con¬ 
struction  in  Gen.  xxii.  20,  avrjyyiXrj.  .  .  .  Xcyovrcs  (•  •  • 

:  xxxviii.  24,  xlviii.  2  ;  Jos.  ii.  2,  x.  17,  xvi.  2,  etc.;  Clem. 
I  Cor.  xi.  I,  Awt,  iauiOrj  Ik  ^080/x cov  .  .  .  7rpo$r)\ov  Troirjo-as  6 
S€cr7rdT^s.  Here  we  should  expect  Zo-waev.  But  eleven  words 
intervene  between  iauOr)  and  Troirjo-as  here.  Cf.  Thuc.  iii.  36.  1. 

KctXafios.  Ezek.  xl.  3-xlii.  20  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  this  verse.  In  xli.  13  the  angel  measures  the  Temple. 
The  Hebrew  is  HTOH  n:p  in  Ezekiel. 

^Tpt]ao^.  Three  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
measuring. 

1.  Measuring  may  be  done  with  a  view  to  rebuilding  and 
restoring,  as  in  Ezek.  xl.  2  sqq.,  47,  xli.  13,  xliii.  13;  Zech. 
ii.  2-8 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  So  Vitringa,  Bengel.  But  this  meaning  is 
excluded  by  the  context. 
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2.  It  may  be  done  with  a  view  to  destruction,  as  in  2  Kings 
xxi.  13  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  1 1  ;  Amos  vii.  7-9  ;  Lam.  ii.  8  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2a. 
So  Baumgarten  and  Erbes  (69-74).  But  this  sense  also  is  in¬ 
admissible  in  our  text,  since  the  exclusion  of  the  outer  court  in 
2  from  measurement  is  the  same  as  its  surrender,  not  indeed 
to  destruction,  but  to  profanation  by  the  Gentiles.  The  ideas 
underlying  fxerprjo- ov  and  ex/JaXc  are  here  essentially  opposed. 

3.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  third  and  only  meaning 
applicable  to  this  word  in  its  original  context ,  i.e.  the  measuring 
means  physical  preservation,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2b.  So  Storr,  Oeder, 
Semler,  Corrodi,  Bleek,  Ewald,  Ziillig  (ii.  163-169),  De  Wette, 
Liicke,'  Bousset,  etc.  The  text  here  in  its  original  form  dealt  with 
the  actual  Temple,  altar,  outer  court,  and  city.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  follow  that  our  Seer  attached  the  same  meaning  to  these 
words.  Rather  we  shall  see  grounds  for  believing  that  in  re-editing 
this  earlier  document,  xi.  1-13,  he  attached  to  them  symbolical 
meanings.1  And  such  is  the  case  with  the  word  “measure”  in 
its  present  context.  Thus  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  measuring 
different  from  the  above  three. 

4.  In  its  present  context  the  measuring  does  not  mean 
preservation  from  physical,  but  from  spiritual  danger.  Thus  the 
measuring  comes  to  be  practically  synonymous  with  the  sealing 
in  vii.  4  sqq.  A  related  meaning  is  attached  to  measuring 
like  1  Enoch  lxi.  1-5  : 

1.  “And  I  saw  in  those  days  how  long  cords  were  given  to 

those  angels  and  they  .  .  .  flew  .  .  .  towards  the 
north. 

2.  And  I  asked  the  angel  saying : 

Why  have  those  (angels)  taken  these  cords  and  gone 
off?  And  he  said  unto  me :  They  have  gone  to 
measure  .  .  . 

3.  ...  These  shall  bring  the  measures  of  the  righteous 

...  to  the  righteous 

1  Bousset  rejects  every  attempt  at  a  symbolical  explanation  ;  but  there 
is  no  other  kind  of  explanation  admissible,  if  we  hold  that  xi.  1-13  is 
borrowed  material,  and  that  our  author  attached  a  certain  meaning  to  it  in  its 
new  context.  On  p.  330  Bousset  gives  the  following  attempt  at  an  explana¬ 
tion.  He  admits  (because  he  rejects  an  allegorical  interpretation)  that  the 
meaning  attached  to  xi.  1-13  by  “the  Apocalyptist  of  the  last  hand"  can 
scarcely  be  made  out.  He  holds  that,  in  case  he  reflected  on  its  meaning, 
he  would  at  all  events  have  seen  in  xi.  1-2  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  very  phraseology  is  against  this  view :  the  city  is 
“  trodden  down  ”  but  it  is  not  destroyed.  Moreover,  Bousset  recognizes  that 
in  xi.  3-13  the  city  is  still  presupposed  to  be  standing  (cf.  xi.  13  specially). 
From  this  attempt  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  xi.  1-2 
in  its  present  context  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Contemporary  Historical 
hypothesis. 
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That  they  may  stay  themselves  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Spirits  for  ever  ... 

4.  .  .  .  And  those  are  the  measures  which  shall  be  given  to 

faith, 

And  which  shall  strengthen  righteousness. 

5.  And  these  measures  shall  reveal  all  the  secrets  of  the 

depths  of  the  earth, 

And  those  who  have  been  destroyed  by  the  desert, 

And  those  who  .  .  .  have  been  devoured  by  the  fish  of 
the  sea, 

That  they  may  return  and  stay  themselves 

On  the  day  of  the  Elect  One ; 

For  none  shall  be  destroyed  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 

And  none  can  be  destroyed.” 

The  exact  meaning  of  measuring  in  this  passage  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  its  general  sense  is  clear.  It  does  not  signify 
preservation  from  physical  destruction,  but  the  spiritual  preserva¬ 
tion,  lxi.  3-4,  or  restoration  of  those  who  had  been  physically  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  the  spiritual  community  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
lxi.  5.  The  last  words  imply  that  all  the  faithful  live  unto  God, 
whether  quick  or  departed.  Physical  death  in  their  case  is  a 
thing  without  meaning. 

Toy  vaov  toO  0€ou.  This  phrase  here  denoted  originally  the 
actual  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  But  our  Seer  would  never  have  so 
described  it ;  for  in  his  own  diction  it  means  one  of  two  things. 

1.  The  spiritual  temple,  iii.  12,  of  which  the  faithful  are  pillars. 

2.  The  temple  in  heaven,  vii.  15,  xi.  19  (his),  xiv.  15,  17,  xv.  5, 
6,  8  (his),  xvi.  1,  17.  Next,  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  close  of 
Christ’s  ministry  (Matt,  xxiii.  38  =  Luke  xiii.  35)  the  actual 
Temple  is  called  by  Christ  the  Jew’s  house,  no  longer  God’s 
house,  though  at  the  beginning  He  had  called  it  His  Father’s 
house  (John  ii.  16  =  Mark  xi.  17  =  Matt.  xxi.  13  =  Luke  xix.  46), 
and  that  there  is  no  temple  at  all  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
xxi.  22.  To  our  Seer  the  Jews  are  y  awaywyy  tov  Varava,  ii.  9, 
iii.  9,  and  in  John  viii.  44  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil 
(vji€L<;  Ik  tov  ira rpos  tov  8ia/?o\ov  ecrre).  But  since  our  Seer  has 
incorporated  into  his  text  xi.  1-13  with  certain  editorial  changes, 
he  must  have  attached  some  meaning  to  the  above  phrase  and 
taken  it  symbolically.1  To  him,  therefore,  it  meant  the  spiritual 
temple  (iii.  12;  Eph.  ii.  19  sqq.)  of  which  all  the  faithful  are 
constituent  parts,  the  Christian  community  of  God  generally,  or 
rather  he  took  the  Temple,  altar,  and  worshippers  together  as 
representing  this  community.  This  idea  was  a  very  familiar  one 

1  Our  Seer’s  addition  in  xi.  shows  that  he  attaches  a  symbolical  or  rather 
non- literal  meaning  to  certain  expressions. 
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in  the  N.T. :  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vaos  Oeov  ecrre:  2  Cor.  vi.  16,  17/icts 
yap  vao?  Oeov  ecrfev  £a>rros :  I  Pet.  ii.  5,  kcu  avrot  a>5  XlOol  £aii 'res 
o  iKoSopLeiG’Oe  oiKos  irvevpLaTiKos. 

to  OucriaaTrjpioi/.  In  our  note  on  viii.  3  we  have  shown 
that  to  Ov<Tia.<TTr)piov  in  the  Apocalypse  refers  always,  with  the 
exception  of  this  passage,  to  the  one  altar  in  heaven.  As 
regards  the  present  passage  expositors  are  divided.  Some  take 
this  altar  to  be  the  altar  of  incense  within  the  va 09 :  others,  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  In  the  case  of  the  two  altars  in  the  earthly 
Temple,  to  Ov<na<TTrjpiov,  when  it  is  used  without  any  additional 
defining  phrase  or  attribute,  means  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

But  we  have  already  found  that  our  author  has  not,  and 
indeed  could  not  have,  taken  the  words  p.erpr)<Tov  and  tov  vaov 
tov  Oeov  literally.  If  he  attached  any  special  meaning  to 
Ovo-LavTrjpiov  here,  it  must  also  be  a  figurative  one.  He  appears 
to  have  taken  it  together  with  the  vaos  and  ol  7rpoaKvvovvTes  ev 
avru  as  forming  one  idea.  But  in  the  case  of  borrowed  apoca¬ 
lyptic  material,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  every  detail  of  such 
material,  and  indeed  it  is  frequently  impossible ;  for  the  material 
is  often  borrowed  on  account  of  certain  of  its  chief  ideas  which 
fit  in  with  the  borrower’s  own,  or  easily  lend  themselves  to  entire 
transformation  in  their  new  context.  The  very  presence  of  such 
inexplicable  details,  moreover,  in  apocalyptic  texts  is  prima  fade 
evidence  that  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur  are  not  original 
and  spontaneous  creations  of  the  Seer,  but  are  derived  from 
traditional  material. 

tous  TrpocTKuyouyTtts  iv  auT(j>.  For  the  meaning  of  measuring 
in  connection  with  this  phrase  see  the  quotation  from  1  Enoch 
above.  Since  the  Temple,  the  altar,  and  the  worshippers 
are  set  over  against  the  outer  court,  the  worshippers  must 
include  those  in  the  men’s  and  women’s  courts,  i.e.  Jews  in 
opposition  to  Gentiles,  who  were  restricted  to  the  outer  court. 
But  the  writer  did  not  mean  that  all  Jews,  as  worshippers  in 
the  inner  court,  would  be  saved,  but  a  certain  definite  body  of 
Jews  worshipping  at  a  certain  definite  time,  i.e.  when  Jerusalem 
was  trodden  down  by,  and  in  the  hands  of,  the  Gentiles — the 
Romans.  At  this  period  the  inner  courts  were  occupied  by  the 
Zealots.  Safety  was  assured  to  them  by  one  of  their  prophets  in 
the  above  fragment,  xi.  1-2. 

2.  While  the  community  of  God  is  to  be  preserved  against 
spiritual  evils,  i.e.  against  the  assaults  of  its  spiritual  foes,  the 
Antichrist  and  the  demonic  world  about  to  be  revealed,  the 
unbelievers  are  left  a  prey  to  the  Antichrist  and  his  demonic 
followers  for  the  forty  and  two  months. 

Trjk  auXrjK  TTjy  toG  mou.  In  Herod’s  Temple  the 

inner  court,  with  its  various  divisions  accessible  only  to  Jews,  was 
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separated  from  the  outer  by  a  breastwork  of  stone — 8pv<j>aKTo<; 
(Joseph.  B.J.  V.  5.  2)  or  to  /iec roroi^ov  rov  (fapayfiov,  Eph.  ii.  14. 
On  this  breastwork  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another  with  inscriptions,  some  in  Greek  and  some  in  Latin, 
forbidding  the  Gentiles  to  pass  this  barrier  on  pain  of  death 
(Ant.  xv.  11.  5).1 

This  outer  court  was  in  later  times  called  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  but  this  designation  is  not  found  in  the  Mishna  or 
Josephus.  This  court  was  not  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  strictly 
sacred  ( Jew .  Encyc .  xii.  88),  but  was  recognized  as  such  by  our 
Lord,  who  (Mark  xi.  17  =  Matt.  xxi.  13  =  Luke  xix.  46)  quoted 
the  words  of  Isa.  lvi.  7  (LXX),  6  yap  oikos  /xov  oIkos  7 rpoaevxq^; 
K\r]6rj<T€Tai  7ra(riv  tols  Wvzctlv. 

The  original  reference  in  this  verse  is  to  the  capture  of  the  city 
and  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  by  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  writer,  these  were  to  be  trodden  down  for  42  months. 
Thus  the  words  were  written  while  the  Temple  itself  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Zealots,  and  therefore  before  70  a.d.  The 
writer  of  xi.  1-2,  who  was  a  prophet  of  this  fanatical  party, 
assured  his  fellow  Zealots  that  the  Temple  itself  would  not  be 
destroyed.  But  in  its  present  context  there  is  a  transformation  of 
the  original  sense.  Since  the  Temple,  altar,  and  the  worshippers 
in  the  Temple  represent  to  our  Seer  the  Christian  community 
of  the  faithful  (see  note  in  loc.\  the  outer  court  and  the  city 
symbolize  those  who  are  given  over  for  3!  years  to  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Antichrist,  irrespective  of  their  race,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile.  But  probably  only  the  former  are  here  in  the 
foreground. 

eKpa\e  elwOey  Kal  p)  aurrp'  pTprjarjs.  These  words  make  it 
very  clear  that  fierpelv  here  means  to  preserve,  and  that  the  non¬ 
measuring  of  the  outer  court  is  equivalent  to  its  rejection.  The 
Temple  and  the  outer  court  are  to  experience  exactly  opposite 
fortunes. 

e&oGrj  T015  lOyetrty  Kal  .  .  .  iraTrjcrouaiy.  This  construction 
is  regarded  by  many  scholars  as  the  same  as  that  in  3.  But  the 
constructions  are  quite  dissimilar.  The  latter  forms  one  idea  and 
the  tenses  are  the  same  ;  but  in  the  former  the  iSoOrj  is  to  be  taken 
literally.  The  outer  court  and  the  city  “have  been  given  over 
(in  the  counsels  of  God)  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall,”  etc. 
For  the  idiomatic  uses  of  SiSovai  to  which  the  present  instance 
does  not  belong,  see  3,  note.  It  is  not  here  implied  that 
Jerusalem  will  be  destroyed.  The  following  clause  defines  the 
degree  of  devastation  and  the  duration  of  it. 

1  One  such  inscription  is  still  extant,  discovered  in  1871  by  Clermont - 
Ganneau.  See  Encyc.  Bib .  iv.  4945;  Hastings’  D.B.  iv.  713;  Jewish 
Encyc.  xii.  85. 
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TTjy  ■iroXit'  ttji'  6.yLav.  This  phrase  could  not  be  used  of  the 
actual  Jerusalem  by  our  Seer.  It  stood  in  the  oracle  he 
borrowed,  and  he  left  it  there  unchanged,  as  we  find  it  frequently 
the  case  in  this  and  other  apocalypses  in  the  case  of  borrowed 
material.  This  phrase  is  only  used  by  our  Seer  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  in  xxi.  2  :  cf.  xxi.  10, 
xxii.  19.  His  true  attitude  to  the  actual  city,  Jerusalem,  is  revealed 
in  the  clause  he  adds  in  xi.  8,  rjri<;  KaAcirat  7rv€vpLaTiKws  ZEoSo^ta 
/cal  Atyv7TTos  kt\.  The  phrase  itself  is  a  familiar  one  in  Jewish 
prophecy  and  Apocalyptic :  cf.  Isa.  xlviii.  2,  lii.  1;  Dan.  ix.  24, 
W'liJ  TV  j  the  prayer  of  Azariah  in  Dan.  (LXX  and  Theod.) 
iii.  28;  Neh.  xi.  1,  18;  Pss.  Sol.  viii.  4,  7ro\€L  dytaoyxaros.  The 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of  Christ  and  the 
martyrs  for  1000  years,  is  called  rrjv  7to\lv  ttjv  r)ya7Tr)p.ivrjv  in  our 
text,  xx.  9,  in  contrast  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  our 
author  designates  as  2oSo/xa  /cat  AiyvTrro?. 

tt)^  TroXiy  .  .  .  ‘irarqaouau' .  (The  future  as  contrasted  with 
iSoOrj  here  implies  that  this  event  is  still  in  the  future.)  Cf. 
Luke  xxi.  24,  ’lepovaaXqpL,  eo-rat  7raTovfxlvr}  xnro  lOv wv.  In  the 
Pss.  Sol.  this  verb  or  a  compound  o.  it  is  used  in  relation  to  the 
Temple,  vii.  2,  /A)  7raTr)(raTU)  6  7 rovs  avTwv  KXrjpovojxCav  aytacr/xaTos 
crov,  ii.  2  (KaT€7raTow),  20  :  and  in  relation  to  Jerusalem  in  xvii.  25. 
In  all  these  passages  from  the  Pss.  Sol.  profanation  but  not 
destruction  is  implied  as  in  our  text.  But  the  expression  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  O.T.  and  Apocrypha.  Cf.  Zech.  xii.  3, 
Or/ao/iai  rrjv  ’IcpowaAr/yu.  XlOov  kclt air arovfx^vov  iracriv  rots  eQvcaiv : 
Isa.  lxiii.  18;  Dan.  viii.  10,  13;  Ps.  lxxix.  1;  1  Macc.  iii.  45, 
to  aytacr/xa  KaTa7rarou/x€i/or,  51,  iv.  60;  2  MaCC.  viii.  2. 

fjdjyas  TetraapaKorra  ical  8uo.  This  period  is  derived  from 
Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7,  where,  however,  it  is  described  as  “a  time 
and  times  and  half  a  time,”  i.e.  3J  times  or  years,  and  defines  the 
duration  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  idea  appears  under  three  forms  in  our  text :  1.  as  here  and 
in  xiii.  5*  2.  xi.  3,  xii.  6,  ^/xcpas  xiXcas  Sia.KOO’ias  i^YjKo vtcl  : 

cf.  Dan.  xii.  11,  where,  however,  the  number  is  1290,  owTing  to  the 
insertion  of  an  intercalary  month.  3.  xii.  14,  Katpov  Kal  Kaipovs 
Kal  rjpiKrv  Kaipov.  This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  Dan.  vii.  25, 
xii.  7.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that  two  different  forms  occur  in 
xi.  2,  3  to  express  the  same  idea,  but  this  is  no  longer  a  difficulty 
w'hen  we  assume  the  different  provenance  of  xi.  1-2  and 

xi.  3-13.  Similarly  on  independent  grounds  we  assume  that 

xii.  6  and  xii.  14  are  from  different  sources.  This  explains  the 
double  form  of  the  phrase  in  these  verses  also. 

The  origin  of  the  3J  years  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Gunkel,  Z.  re l .  Fersf.  d.  ArT.  79-82,  traces  it  to  a 
mythological  source,  and  thinks  that  it  meant  originally  the  evil 
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time,  i.e.  the  winter  months  (cf.  K.A.T. 3  389);  but  this  is 
fanciful. 

How  strongly  this  period  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
imagination  of  the  early  Christians  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  drought  caused  by  Elijah  in  1  Kings  xviii.  1  sqq.,  which 
lasted  3  years,  is  said  to  have  lasted  3^  in  Luke  iv.  25  ;*  Jas.  v.  1 7. 
Thus  it  is  transformed  into  a  type  of  the  great  and  final  Woe  that 
should  befall  the  world.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  Kaipol  iOvwv  in 
Luke  xxi.  24  (which  belongs  to  the  interpolated  Jewish  Christian 
Apocalypse)  and  also  in  4  Ezra  v.  4. 

xi.  3-13.  (See  Introduction  to  chapter.)  Concurrently  with 
the  advent  of  the  Antichrist  (in  Rome?)  the  two  Witnesses — 
Moses  and  Elijah,  our  Lord’s  companions  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — appear  in  Jerusalem  as  preachers  of  repentance 
to  the  Jews.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Antichrist 
suddenly  comes  to  Jerusalem  and  slays  the  Witnesses,  whereat 
his  followers  rejoice.  After  three  days  the  spirit  of  life  enters 
into  the  two  Witnesses  and  they  ascend  into  heaven,  while  an 
earthquake  destroys  part  of  Jerusalem.  Under  the  influence  of 
fear  the  Jews  are  converted  to  Christianity. 

3.  kcu  SgSctg)  rots  Suali'  \xdpTvaiv  jaou,  tea!  'irpexftTjTeuo-ouo-iv 
fjjx^pas  )(i\tas  SiaKoaias  c^Korra  TrcptpcpXirjjji^ous  adtctcous. 

The  construction  *a l  Swo-a)  .  .  .  *at  irpo^T^vcrovcTiv  is  Hebraic. 

.  .  .  tfiXI  =  “  I  will  commission  (or  give  permission  to) 
my  two  witnesses  to  prophesy.”  Some  scholars  think  that  it 
occurs  also  in  xi.  2,  iSoOrj  .  .  .  *a!  Trarrjo-ovviv :  but  this  seems 
wrong,  for  we  should  then  require  SoO^o-erai  .  .  .  *at  7ra rrj- 
crovanv.  Besides  iSoOrj  is  used  in  a  literal  sense  in  xi.  2,  whereas 
8(00-0)  in  xi.  3  is  used  in  an  idiomatic  sense.  Hence  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  this  idiom  in  the  Apocalypse  which  uses  three 
different  constructions  of  StSovat  in  this  sense.  1.  8tSoi/ai,  c. 
inf.  =  “  to  permit”:  cf.  ii.  7,  iii.  21  (6  viKtor  8<oo-co  avra>  KaOio-ai ), 
vi.  4,  vii.  2,  xiii.  7,  15,  xvi.  8.  This  is  the  normal  construction  in 
this  sense  in  our  book.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  xiii.  15  we  find 
this  idiomatic  sense  and  the  literal  close  together,  ISoOtj  avry 
8ovvai.  This  idiom  is  Hebraic:  cf.  Esth.  ix.  13,  .  .  .  fnr 
It  is  found  once  in  John  v.  26.  2.  8t8<Wt,  c.  Iva  and 

subjunctive :  cf.  ix.  5,  xix.  8.  3.  iSoOrj  avru  i£ovcria  7roi?7<7ai, 

xiii.  5.  This  is  found  twice  in  John  i.  12,  v.  27.  It  is  also  a 
well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  i.e.  b  rwj  rib  The  speaker  is 

either  God  or  Christ. 

Tots  8u(t!k  pdpTucru'.  The  presence  of  the  article  shows  that 
the  writer  is  dealing  with  two  well-known  figures,  or  that  the 
present  section  is  fragmentary,  and  that  the  article  refers  to  a 
portion  of  it  now  lost. 
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The  origin  and  identification  of  the  two  Witnesses  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  great  difficulty.  Here  the  apocalyptic  tradition  does 
not  give  us  the  help  we  should  expect ;  for  the  apparent  mean¬ 
ing  of  xi.  5-6  and  apocalyptic  tradition  are  here  at  variance. 
1.  The  latter,  which  Bousset  holds  is  really  the  older,  identifies 
the  two  Witnesses  with  Enoch  and  Elijah.  The  oldest  Christian 
attestation  of  this  view  belongs  to  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  Cf.  Tert. 
De  A?timai  50,  “Translatus  est  Henoch  et  Elias,  nec  mors  eorum 
reperta  est,  dilata  scilicet.  Ceterum  morituri  reservantur  ut  Anti- 
christum  sanguine  suo  exstinguant.”  Ps.  Johannine  Apoc.  8 ;  Ps. 
Cyprian,  De  Mo?itibns  Sina  et  Sion ,  5,  and  other  authorities,  for 
which  see  Bousset,  The  Antichrist  Legend ,  xiv.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  1  Enoch  xc.  31,  if  the 
text  is  correct,  it  is  said  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  would  return 
before  the  judgment. 

2.  The  text  of  xi.  5-6  apparently  identifies  the  two  Witnesses 
with  Moses  and  Elijah.  The  Witnesses  are  empowered  to  turn 
the  water  into  blood  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague, 
xi.  6.  These  words  point  to  the  first  Egyptian  plague,  Ex. 
vii.  14  sqq.,  and  the  rest  that  were  inflicted  by  Moses  on  the 
Egyptians.  But  the  rest  of  the  text  points  just  as  clearly  to 
Elijah.  For  the  Witnesses  have  power  to  consume  with  fire  (cf. 
2  Kings  i.  10  sqq. ;  Sir.  xlviii.  3),  and  to  close  the  heaven  so  that 
there  should  be  no  rain  upon  the  earth,  1  Kings  xvii.  1  sqq. ;  Sir. 
xlviii.  1-3;  Luke  iv.  25;  Jas.  v.  17.  We  are  here  undoubtedly 
reminded  of  Elijah.  Moreover,  their  assumption  into  heaven  is 
in  harmony  with  2  Kings  ii.  1 1  and  the  tradition  in  regard  to 
Moses  embodied  in  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  In  the  next  place 
their  return  before  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected  amongst  the 
Christians  and  the  return  of  Elijah  among  the  Jews.  The  belief 
in  the  return  of  Moses  would  naturally  arise  from  Deut.  xviii.  18, 
cf.  John  vi.  14,  vii.  40,  and  in  that  of  Elijah  from  Mai.  iv.  5  :  cf. 
Sir.  xlviii.  10;  Mark  ix.  11  ;  Matt.  xi.  14;  Eduj.  viii.  7  :  see  Jew. 
Encyc.  v.  126.  Possibly  both  expectations  may  be  combined  in 
John  i.  21.  Again  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix 
1  sqq.  and  parallels),  in  which  Moses  and  Elias  appear  with 
Christ,  taken  with  the  preceding  evidence,  may  also  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  expectation  of  their  return.  And  a  reference 
to  this  expectation  is  actually  found  in  Debar.  R.  x.  1,  where, 
according  to  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai  (rst  cent,  a.d.),  God  said  to 
Moses,  “  If  I  send  the  prophet  Elijah,  ye  must  both  come 
together  see  Volz,  193. 

The  duty  assigned  to  Moses  and  Elijah  here  is  to  spread 
repentance.  This  idea  is  found  in  Pirke  El.  xliii.,  xlvii.,  in 
regard  to  Elijah,  though  generally  in  Judaism  his  duties  are 
differently  described.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  later  Judaism  it 
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is  said  in  regard  to  Elijah  that  his  Messianic  activity  would  begin 
three  days  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Elijahu  Rabba, 
2 s  scjq.)  The  number  three  here  is  significant  in  regard  to  our 
text. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with  some  confidence  that  the 
author  of  the  Jewish  fragment,  xi.  3-13,  meant  Moses  and  Elijah 
by  the  two  Witnesses.1 

But,  though  Moses  and  Elijah  were  designed  by  the  phrase 
“the  two  witnesses”  in  the  original  document,  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  denotation  of  this  phrase  in  its  present  context. 
Many  allegorical  interpretations  have  been  given  of  it,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  satisfactory  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  witness  in  xi.  5-6.  Apparently,  therefore,  we  are  to 
conclude  that  the  phrase  retains  its  original  significance,  as  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  presently.  In  any  case  the  question  is  of 
very  small  moment ;  for  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse 
our  Seer’s  thoughts  and  visions  are  concerned  with  Rome  and 
not  with  Jerusalem,  as  they  are  in  this  fragmentary  section, 
xi.  1-13.  For  the  moment  the  steady  progressive  current  of  our 
author’s  thought  has  been  checked,  and  he  has  here  turned  aside 
into  a  backwater,  but  with  xi.  14  we  return  again  into  the  main 
current. 

X^Xtas  SiaKocuas  e^icorra.  See  note  on  2. 

'irepipepXrjjxeVous  craKKous.  An  uncorrected  slip  of  our  author. 
The  raiment  typifies  the  sombre  nature  of  their  message. 

4.  outoi  eiaiv  at  8uo  IXaiai  kcu  at  8uo  Xu^tai  at  ivumov 
tou  Kupiou  Ttjs  yrjs  €otwt€s.  This  verse  is  based  on  Zech.  iv. 
2,  3,  14,  but  the  writer  departs  widely  from  both  the  text  and  the 
ideas.  Thus  in  Zechariah  there  is  one  candlestick  with  its  seven 
lamps  which  are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  running  to  and  fro  through 
the  whole  earth,  iv.  2,  10,  and  on  either  side  of  this  candlestick 
are  the  two  olive  trees,  which  are  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel, 
iv.  3,  12,  14.  But  the  one  candlestick  is  changed  into  two  in 
our  text,  and  the  two  candlesticks  and  the  two  olive  trees  are 
treated  as  synonymous ;  for  the  two  Witnesses  are  said  to  be  the 
two  candlesticks,  and  the  two  olive  trees  which  stand  before  the 
Lord,  i.e.  in  Zechariah’s  prophecy.  Several  links  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thought  between  our  text  and  Zechariah  may  be  lost, 
which  might  have  served  to  explain  the  wide  divergence  between 

1  Moffatt  suggests  that  the  Zoroastrian  expectation  of  the  two  apostles, 
Hushddar  and  Hushedarmah,  after  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  evil  spirit, 
may  have  been  fused  into  the  Jewish  expectation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah.  But 
the  beliefs  are  not  analogous.  Not  two  but  three  reformers  were  expected  : 
the  above  two  and  Saoshyant ;  and  these  are  not  contemporary,  but  appear 
in  successive  millenniums.  None  of  them  is  slain  by  the  power  of  evil,  but  the 
second  slays  the  serpent,  and  the  third  slays  Ahriman  himself.  See  SB.E. 
xxiii.  195;  v.  lii.  233-235,  xxiv.  15,  99. 
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them.  But  more  probably  we  have  here  a  bold  and  independent 
interpretation  of  these  symbols.  The  two  olive  trees  are  not,  as 
Zechariah  thought,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  but  really  the  two 
Witnesses,  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  are  also  candlesticks,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  bearers  of  the  divine  light  of  God  in  the  Law  and  in 
Prophecy.  The  idea  that  the  Law  is  a  divine  light  was  familiar 
to  pre-Christian  Judaism,  cf.  Prov.  vi.  23:  “  The  law  is  light  ” ; 
Test.  Lev.  xiv.  4,  to  cf>i us  tov  vop.ov  to  Softer  eh  <f><i)Tio-p.ov  7raj/T05 
avftpu>7Tov :  Wisd.  xviii.  4,  to  a<f)ftapTov  vopiov  <f> ai?.  Moreover, 
that  an  apocalyptic  writer  should  assign  a  like  value  to  prophecy 
is  only  to  be  expected.  The  O.T.  was  commonly  described  as 
“the  Law  and  the  Prophets”  (Luke  xvi.  16;  Matt.  vii.  12), 
“Moses  and  the  Prophets  ”  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31,  xxiv.  27),  “the 
Law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ”  (Acts  xxviii.  23).  As  Moses 
could  represent  the  Law,  so  Elijah  could  represent  the  Prophets. 

Thus  we  have  not  one  candlestick  but  two,  not  one  witness 
to  God  but  two. 

Hence,  if  xi.  4  belongs  to  the  original  document,  the  doubling 
of  the  Witnesses  may  be  due  to  the  reinterpretation  of  Zech.  iv.  14; 
for  in  Judaism  alike  before  and  immediately  after  the  Christian  era 
only  one  forerunner  appears  to  have  been  expected,  whether 
Elijah  or  Moses  (see  note  on  2)  or  Jeremiah  (Matt.  xvi.  14). 
This  reinterpretation  of  the  olive  trees  might  have  led  to  a  rein¬ 
terpretation  of  the  candlestick  and  the  transformation  of  the  one 
candlestick  into  two  and  also  of  the  ideas  underlying  the  candle¬ 
stick.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  xi.  4 
drew  on  any  tradition  independent  of  Zech.  He  borrows  the 
technical  terms  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Zech.  (see  next 
note).  His  interpretation  of  the  olive  trees  is  natural,  and  that 
of  the  candlesticks  intelligible  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  former  and  their  new  context.  If  the 
origins  of  the  two  witnesses  are  to  be  sought  ultimately  in  non- 
Semitic  religions,  no  such  origins  have  yet  been  discovered,  and, 
even  if  such  non-Semitic  originals  ever  existed,  the  writer  of  xi.  4 
was  unacquainted  with  them.1 

The  return  of  Moses  and  Elijah  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
first  instance  literally  and  in  the  next  symbolically,  as  represent- 

1  Gunkel  ( Verstandnis,  60)  thinks  that  an  older  tradition  lies  behind 
xi.  3-13,  and  that,  since  the  Beast  is  said  to  wage  war  with  the  two  Witnesses, 
the  latter  were  originally  heavenly  warriors.  So  also  Bousset,  321.  But  the 
same  reasoning  would  prove  that  every  member  of  the  Church  was  a  heavenly 
warrior  in  xii.  17.  These  anthropological  features  recall,  he  holds,  the  hope¬ 
less  struggle  of  the  Babylonian  Anu  and  Nudimmut  against  Tiamat  till  Marduk 
intervened  and  overcame  Tiamat.  But  this  suggestion  is  purely  hypothetical. 
The  attempt  to  establish  a  connection  between  Parsism  and  our  text  is  far¬ 
fetched  and  nugatory.  See  Boklen,  Verwandschaft ,  100  sqq.  ;  Clemen, 
Erkldrung  des  N.  T.  109. 
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ing  Law  and  Prophecy.  While  xi.  5-6  point  to  their  literal 
return,  xi.  4  attaches  a  new  symbolical  meaning  to  these  two 
great  figures  in  giving  a  new  interpretation  to  O.T.  symbols. 

al  Iv&Ttiov  toG  Kuptou  rfisY^s  ia rams.  Here  the  LXX  of  Zech. 
iv.  14  has  irapKTTrjKaa iv  KvpC o>  7racr?/s  tt)s  yij?.  Hence  our  text  is 
independent  of  the  LXX,  at  Ivuttiov  .  .  .  con-wrcs.  The  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  preposition  with  its  case  between  the  art.  and  participle 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  in  xi.  16,  xii.  12, 
xiii.  6,  12,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  17,  xix.  1.  KvpCov  T^y t?s  is  found  only 
here  in  the  Apocalypse. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  xi.  4  is  due  to  our  author.  Three 
things  point  in  this  direction. 

First,  there  is  the  free  reinterpretation  of  Scripture,  which  is 
characteristic  of  him ;  secondly,  the  abnormal  construction  at  .  .  . 
ia-Turre s,  which  is  likewise  characteristic ;  and  thirdly,  his  direct 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Contrast  xi.  6. 

5.  Kal  €t  tis  auTOU$  BiXei  aStKrjcrai,  irup  CKiropeuenu  ck  tou 
orojxaTos  auTwy  ica!  KareaBtct  tous  cx0pous  aureus*  [Kal  €i  tis  0cXij<rfl 
auTous  aSiKrjo-at,  outujs  Set  ainov  &7roKTat'0T]t'ai]. 

The  use  of  OiXw  here  is  peculiar.  It  is  generally  rendered 
“  to  desire.”  But  this  rendering  gives  an  unsatisfactory  meaning. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  whoever  cherished  even  a  wish  to  injure 
the  witnesses  was  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  ?  This  difficulty  could 
be  escaped  by  taking  0c'A <0  as  a  mere  auxiliary.  Thus  we  should 
have,  “  If  any  man  will  hurt  them.”  The  fact  that  0e'Aa>  means 
“  to  desire  ”  in  6  does  not  make  this  impossible. 

The  verse  is  based  on  2  Kings  i.  10,  12,  but  with  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  details,  and  probably  on  Jer.  v.  14,  SeScwca  rovs  Aoyovs 

fJLOV  €15  TO  CTTOfia  <TOV  7 TVp  KCU  TOV  Aadv  TQVTQV  fdAa,  KCU  KOLTOLtfidytTCU 

avrov 5.  In  this  passage  the  language  is  figurative,  but  not  so  in 
our  text.  In  Sir.  xlviii.  3  we  have  a  combination  of  Elijah’s 
twofold  powers  of  destruction — ev  Aoyo>  Kvpiov  avio^ev  ovpavov, 
Karrjyay€v  ovtoj s  rpt?  7 rvp — which  appear  in  xi.  5  and  xi.  6a  of  our 
text.  In  Sir.  xlviii.  1  the  meaning  is  mainly  figurative,  avicrTrj 
’HAias  7rpo(f)rjTrj<s  <us  7 rvp,  Kal  6  Aoyos  avrov  d>s  Xaparas  eKaUro. 

ct  0€Xr](rjf].  On  the  use  of  ct  with  the  subj.  see  Blass,  Gram . 
216. 

icat  cl  ns  0€Xtj(ttj  .  .  .  d7roKTa^0tjmi,  seems  to  be  the  weak 
gloss  of  a  scribe  based  on  the  preceding  clause  and  on  xiii.  10. 
It  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 

Set  aurdy  .  .  .  &iroKTat'0r)t'at.  Cf.  xiii.  10. 

6.  outoi  cxouaiy  c^ouataK  KXcicrat  roy  oupa v6v,  Xva  ja$) 

ueros  Pp^XTl  flptpa-S  Trjs  TTpo<J>r|T€tas  auT&y,  Kal  l£oucr£at'  ?xou<rtK 

t G)V  uSdrow  crjplfyeiv  auTct  cts  atjia  Kal  iraTa^at  r?)t'  yrji^  iv 
irdcrp  rrX^Yrj  oaaKts  ^ay  OeX^awai^. 

The  first  clause  refers  to  Elijah,  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  Cf.  Sir. 
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xlviii.  3  ;  Luke  iv.  25  ;  Jas.  v.  17.  The  phrase  vcros  Ppigrj  is  not 
only  unusual,  as  Swete  observes,  but  extraordinary.  For  kXuo-cu  t. 
ovp.y  cf.  Luke  iv.  25  (IkXclo-Otj  6  ov/oavos),  where  alone  the  phrase 
is  found  in  this  connection.  For  o-Tplfaiv  .  .  .  cts  af/xa  in  this 
phrase  the  LXX  gives  paTafiaWeiv,  Ex.  vii.  1 7. 

As  regards  the  first  clause  it  is  noteworthy  that  according  to 
Josephus  ( B.J.  v.  9.  4)  the  fountain  of  Siloam  and  other  springs 
outside  the  city  almost  wholly  dried  up  so  as  to  create  a  famine 
of  water  before  the  coming  of  Titus  against  Jerusalem,  but  that 
after  Titus’  coming  these  began  to  flow  in  such  abundance  that 
they  sufficed  not  only  for  the  Romans  and  their  cattle,  but  also 
for  watering  their  gardens.  Josephus  adds  that  this  same  sign 
occurred  in  the  days  of  Zedekiah,  when  the  King  of  Babylon 
warred  against  the  Jews,  and  took  the  city  and  burnt  the  Temple. 
This  fact  may  have  suggested  the  above  reference. 

c^ouow  lxou<rtl'*  Here  only  in  this  order  in  the  Apocalypse. 

TraT<l£cu  tV  &  irdcrr]  “n-XTjyrj.  This  phrase  primarily  refers 
to  the  Egyptian  plagues,  Ex.  vii.  17,  xi.  10,  but  it  recalls  directly 
the  LXX  of  I  Sam.  iv.  8,  ovrot  ol  Oeol  ol  Trard^avTcs  rrjv  AiyuTrror 
Iv  7 rdortf  TrA^y# 

7.  teal  Stcw  TcXcawau'  ttji/  papruplay  aurw^,  to  Orjpioy  to 
di'apatyo*'  etc  rfjs  apuairou  Troirjaei  per  auTwi'  ttoXcjxoi'  ical  yiia]o-€i 
auTOUs  Kal  diroKTci'ci  <iutou$. 

In  this  section,  xi.  1-13,  where  the  diction  and  the  meanings 
attached  to  so  many  of  the  phrases  brand  it  as  derived  for  the  most 
part  from  independent  sources  (see  Introd.  p.  270  sq.),  this  verse 
stands  out  in  strong  relief  as  exhibiting  the  diction  and  thought 
of  our  Seer.  Thus  tcAciv  (x.  7,  xv.  1,  8,  xvii.  17,  xx.  3,  5,  7), 
fjLapTvpia  (i.  2,  9,  vi.  9,  xii.  II,  etc.),  TO  Orjpiov  to  avafialvov  Ik  rrjs 
afivo-o-ov  (xiii.  I,  xvii.  8),  7rotr}o-ct  /act’  a urwv  7roX€/xov  Kal  viKrjcrti 
avrovs  (almost  verbally  in  xiii.  7),  airoKTuveiv  (12  times).  What¬ 
ever,  therefore,  stood  in  its  place  in  the  original  document,  the 
verse  in  its  present  form  is  the  work  of  our  author. 

And  yet  in  the  original  form  of  this  verse  there  must  have  been 
some  reference  to  the  Antichrist ;  for  to  him  is  due  the  death  of 
the  Witnesses  referred  to  in  what  follows.  If,  as  we  infer  on 
other  grounds,  the  scene  of  the  Antichrist’s  appearance  here  is 
Jerusalem  and  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this  fragment  is 
anterior  to  66  a.d.,  then  the  Antichrist  was  in  all  probability 
originally  the  Jewish  Antichrist  described  somewhat  as  in  2  Thess. 
ii.,  and  had  therefore  mainly  a  religious  significance ;  but  if  this 
section  was  written  during  the  siege,  67-69,  the  Antichrist  may 
already  have  been  identified  with  the  Roman  Empire,  though  not, 
of  course,  with  Nero.  In  this  latter  case  the  conception  would 
have  had  a  political  reference.  So  much  for  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  in  the  original  document.  As  to  its  meaning  in 
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its  present  context,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  other  than  that  in 
xiii.  i,  xvii.  8,  in  so  far  as  our  author  assigned  it  a  definite 
meaning  at  all.  The  Beast  from  the  abyss,  therefore,  ue.  Nero 
redivivus  or  the  demonic  Antichrist,  appears  here  proleptically. 
See  App.  to  xvii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76. 

But  there  is  another  feature  which  should  be  observed  in  this 
conception.  Here  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  author  is 
the  traditional  connection  of  the  Antichrist  with  Jerusalem  set 
forth.  In  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse  this  traditional  connection 
is  broken,  and  Rome  takes  the  place  of  Jerusalem  either  as  the 
seat  of  the  Antichrists  empire  or  the  object  of  his  attack.  This 
marks  a  revolution  in  the  expectation  of  the  Antichrist,  but  one 
which,  independently  of  the  immediate  historical  situation  of 
95  a.d.,  had  already  in  part  taken  place  and  left  its  mark  in 
the  reinterpretation  of  the  Fourth  Kingdom  in  Dan.  vii.  as 
that  of  Rome  and  no  longer  as  that  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
If  to  Orjpiov  in  rtfs  afivo-o-ov  stood  in  the  original  document, 
representing  a  pseudo-Messiah  and  non-political  Antichrist,  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.,  or  else  the  Roman  Empire,  in  its  present  context  it 
can  only  represent  Nero  redivivus  as  in  chaps,  xiii.  and  xvii. 
Since  the  Antichrist  is  first  introduced  as  Orjpiov  (without  the  art.) 
in  xiii.  1,  he  appears  here  proleptically.  But,  as  we  have  shown 
(see  p.  269),  the  whole  section  xi.  1-13  is  in  its  present  context 
proleptic. 

Troirjo-ei  per  auTWK  ttoXcjaoi'  Kal  i/iK^aei  auTOus.  These  clauses 
represent  an  independent  rendering  of  Dan.  vii.  21,  DJJ  fcOny 
rby]  Here  Theod.  has  hroUi  TroA*.p.ov  p.€Ta  twv  aytbiv 

kou  laxvo-ev  7rpos  avrovg.  The  LXX  is  very  divergent  in  vii.  21, 
but  in  vii.  8  its  rendering  of  the  last  clause  (lost  in  Mass,  and 
Theod.)  is  IttoUl  7 roAc/xov  737509  rovg  dyiovg.  Hence,  since  Apoc. 

xiii.  7a  (  =  7roirj<rai  7ro\€pLOV  pLtTCL  tcov  ayiojv  Kal  viKYja-at  avTOvg)  is, 

and  xi.  7b  is  not,  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Aramaic  of  Dan.  vii. 
21,  xiii.  7a  cannot  be  derived  from  xi.  7b,  but  the  converse  is 
possible.  And  not  only  possible  but  highly  probable,  since  vikclv , 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX  or  Theod.  as  a  rendering  of 
is  a  favourite  word  with  our  author. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  'rroi'iqo’u  .  .  .  Kal  vikyjo-zi  avTou's 
is  from  his  hand. 

8.  Kal  to  TTTWfxa  auTwy  em  rrjs  irXaTeias  rrjs  iroXews  Trjs 
jj.€yctXir]s,  tJti9  KaXeiTat  in'cujjiaTiKws  2o$o/xa  Kal  AtyuirTos,  ottou  Kal 
6  Kupios  auTwy  iarau pcjdrj. 

The  use  of  to  T-Tai/xa  here  and  in  9a  as  a  collective  is 
difficult,  especially  as  in  9b  the  plural  is  used.  In  xi.  5  we  have 
o-to/x a  used  collectively,  and  the  collective  use  of  7rpdo-w7rov, 
K€<f>aAy,  KapSca  is  well  known  in  the  N.T.  See  Blass,  Grain.  83. 
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Possibly  the  writer  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  usage  by  which  is  used  collectively  =  ‘‘corpses.” 

Ttjs  iroXews  ty]s  jxeydX^s-  This  phrase  is  used  of  Rome 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  book:  cf.  xvi.  19,  xvii.  18,  xviii.  10, 
16,  18,  19,  21,  and  under  the  figure  of  Ba/3v\<bv f}  p.eydXr},  xiv.  8, 
xvi.  19,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  2.  The  latter  use  is  decidedly  that  of  our 
author ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  original  document,  and  is  left 
there  by  our  author.  That  Jerusalem,  however,  could  be  so 
designated  we  see  from  Or.  Sib.  v.  154,  226,  413;  Joseph,  c. 
Apt  on.  i.  197)  209,  TouSaioi  iroXiv  olkovvtzs  6\vpiaTdry)v  iracrtvv : 
Appian,  Syr.  50,  fieyio-Tr)  ttoXis  'lepocroXvfxa :  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
v.  14.  70. 

Spitta  and  Wellhausen  take  the  city  to  be  Rome ;  but  what¬ 
ever  evidence  there  is  is  against  this  identification.  As  the 
text  stands,  “the  great  city”  can  only  be  Jerusalem.  Also  in 
the  original  document  it  designated  Jerusalem  and  not  Rome. 
1.  For  there  is  every  connection  between  Moses  and  Elijah  and 
Jerusalem,  but  none  between  them  and  Rome.  2.  According  to 
apocalyptic  tradition  the  Witnesses  appear  always  in  Jerusalem. 
3.  xi.  13  refers  to  Jerusalem ;  for  the  numbers  there  given  suit 
Jerusalem  but  not  Rome  (see  note  i?i  loc.).  4.  The  phrase  ol 
koltoikovvt€<s  iirl  ttjs  (xi.  io)  appears  to  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  country,  i.e.  the  Palestinians,  not  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  world.  5.  The  original  document,  xi.  3-13,  which  I  take 
to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  naturally  dealt  tenderly  with  the  Jews ; 
for  these  are  represented  as  repenting :  whereas  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  are  represented  as  refusing  to  repent,  ix.  21,  xvi.  9. 
From  the  repentance  of  Jerusalem  it  follows  that  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  is  directed  not  against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  heathen 
world.  In  this  respect  this  fragment  suits  our  author.  In  the 
original  document,  xi.  1-2,  the  temple  is  spared;  in  xi.  3-13  the 
bulk  of  the  Jews  are  converted. 

fjn$  KaXetTcu  “nreujjicmKws  .  .  .  ioraupojdr].  I  take  these  two 
clauses  to  be  an  addition  of  our  author,  oirov  kcll  .  .  .  io-rav- 
pdQrj  is  generally  admitted  by  critics  to  be  a  later  addition.  It 
is  quite  in  the  style  of  our  author:  cf.  xx.  10,  oirov  kol,  and  ii.  13, 
oirov  6  Varava?  kcltoikzl  (observe  the  order  in  contrast  with 
that  in  xii.  6,  14).  rjr is  KaXt'crai  .  .  .  Alyvirro 5  is  also  in  the 
style  of  our  author.  First  of  all  yns,  which  is  properly  the 
relative  of  indefinite  reference,  seems  here  =  ^,  the  relative  of 
definite  reference,  as  in  i.  12,  xii.  13,  xvii.  12,  xix.  2 — a  usage 
which  is  rather  frequent  in  the  Lucan  writings  of  the  N.T. 
but  which  is  not  (?)  found  in  Matthew,  Mark,  the  Johannine 
writings,  or  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Next,  KaXurai  in  the  form 
rj  (6)  KaXovficvr)  (-05)  is  found  in  i.  9,  xii.  9,  xvi.  16. 

XoSofiia  kou  AtyuiTTos  Cf.  Isa.  i.  9,  10,  where  Judah  is  com* 
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pared  to  Sodom,  d>s  3o8o/z a  av  iyevyOrjfiev  (quoted  in  Rom.  ix.  29), 
iii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  46,  48,  49. 

Sodom  and  Egypt  are  alluded  to  in  Wisd.  xix.  14,  15,  as 
types  of  wickedness. 

Jerusalem  was,  therefore,  the  city  meant  both  by  the  original 
writer  and  also  by  our  author.  And  yet  the  latter  cannot  have 
taken  the  entire  section  literally,  for  Jerusalem  no  longer 
existed  in  his  time.  It  is  impossible  to  reinterpret  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  author  the  various  details  of  this  section,  which 
originally  set  forth  the  expectations  of  an  earlier  time. 

9.  Kal  pX^rrouaiy  Ik  t&v  Xawy  kcu  <f>uXwy  kcu  yXc oarar&v  Kai  l0ywK 
t&  TTT&jJia  auTcui/  fjpepas  Tpcis  Kai  Tjfuau,  Kal  Ta  TTTripara  auTwy  ouk 

dtfuouait'  T€0ijvat  els  fiXirreiv  belongs  to  the  diction  of 

our  author:  cf.  especially  i.  n,  12,  iii.  18,  v.  3,  xvi.  15,  xvii.  8, 
etc.  In  xi.  n,  12  its  place  is  taken  by  flewpeo',  where  the  sense 
is  exactly  the  same.  But  Oeupeiv  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Again,  the  use  of  Ik  twv  Xawv  =  “some  of  the 
peoples,”  is  a  familiar  idiom  in  our  text,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  and  is  not  therefore  distinctive:  see  note  on  ii.  10. 
Next,  the  enumeration  Aaa>v  Kal  <f)v\Q)v  kt\.  is  characteristic  of 
our  author,  yet  it  may  have  been  a  current  phrase :  cf.  4  Ezra 
iii.  7,  where  it  occurs.  See  note  on  v.  9. 

Finally,  the  position  of  the  verb  rovaiv)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  is  suggestive  of  the  style  of  our  author.  The 
evidence  of  the  diction,  therefore,  though  not  decisive  in  favour 
of  regarding  j3\eirov<ni'  .  .  •  7rra)/xa  avra>v  as  an  addition  of  our 
author,  supports  the  idea  that  the  verse  is  his  addition,  or  has 
undergone  revision  at  his  hands.  If  it  is  an  addition,  then  the 
original  was  written  before  66  (cf.  xi.  13),  and  xi.  8-9  ran  as 
follows  :  Kal  to  7TTU)fxa  avTiov  €7rt  7rXaT€tas  7175  7roXcws  rfjs  fxtyaXrjs 
yj/jitpas  rp€ Is  kcu  r}pu<TVy  Kal  ra  7rrw/xaTa  ktX.,  and  a<f)Covcnv 
would  be  the  plural  of  indefinite  statement  (cf.  x.  11)  or  an 
Aramaism.  The  object  of  the  addition  would  be  to  bring  out 
the  contrast  of  the  Jews  (cf.  xi.  13)  and  the  hostile  Gentiles,  and 
to  declare  that  for  the  former  an  opportunity  of  repentance  was 
reserved  (as  in  the  Pauline  Epp.),  but  not  for  the  latter  (xvi.  9). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  enumeration  Xaaiv  Kal  <f>v\ ktX. 
stood  in  the  original  document,  two  interpretations  of  it  in  that 
document  are  possible.  1.  It  could  refer  to  members  of  different 
nations  present  in  Jerusalem — observe  the  partitive  use  of  Ik, 
“some  of.”  In  this  case  afylovcnv  would  be  the  plural  of 
indefinite  statement  (cf.  x.  11)  or  an  Aramaism,  and  xi.  3-13 
was  written  before  70  a.d.  ;  for  the  city  is  still  standing  (xi.  13), 
but  there  is  no  terminus  a  quo  discoverable.  2.  It  could  refer 
to  the  beleaguering  hosts  of  Rome — the  subject  of  a^iova-tv. 

When  we  turn  from  the  meaning  of  this  clause  in  its  original 
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context  to  its  present,  I  can  offer  none  better  than  that  suggested 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

rjfAepas  Tpets  kcu  rjjxuru.  These  three  and  a  half  days 
correspond  to  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  their  prophetical 
activity.1 

d<J>toucnv\  This  verb  c.  inf.  (cf.  John  xi.  44,  xviii.  8)  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  occurs  with  different 
meanings  in  ii.  4,  20. 

Burial  was  refused  to  the  Witnesses  in  order  to  put  them  to 
greater  shame :  cf.  Ps  lxxix.  3 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  22 ;  Pss.  Sol.  ii.  31  ; 
and  Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  5.  2,  in  reference  to  the  high  priests  Ananus 
and  Jesus. 

10.  kcu  ot  Kcrroncourres  em  rrjs  yrjs  xc“P0U(ni'  auToIs  Kal 
cu^patyoyTcu,  Kal  8a»pa  Trepul/outny  aXXiqXois,  oti  outoi  ot  8uo  Trpo<J>f|Tai 
ifiacr&vKJOLV  tous  KaTOiKourras  eirl  rrjs  yfjs. 

The  phrase  (ot  KarotKOvyres  C7rt  rijs  yrjs  or  rov?  KaOrjfxivov^  C7rt 
tt)*  yrjs)  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  psn  See  xiii. 

Introd.  §  4.  In  the  O.T.  this  phrase  can  denote  either  (1)  “the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,”  i.e.  Palestine,  Hos.  iv.  1 ;  Joel  i.  2,  14, 
ii.  1  ;  Jer.  vi.  12,  x.  18,  etc. ;  or  (2)  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,” 
Isa.  xxiv.  6,  xxvi.  21,  etc. ;  1  Enoch  xxxvii.  2,  5,  xl.  6,  7,  xlviii.  5, 
etc. 

Both  these  O.T.  meanings  appear  in  our  text.  The  latter  is 
found  in  iii.  10,  vi.  10,  viii.  13,  xiii.  8,  14,  xvii.  8,  and  the  former 
at  all  events  originally  in  the  verse  we  are  now  dealing  with. 
For,  as  Bousset  in  loc.  has  rightly  urged,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  have  to  do  with  the  two 
prophets  who  appear  in  Jerusalem  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Beast  from  the  abyss.  And  besides,  when  the  Witnesses  fell,  the 
inhabitants  could  within  three  and  a  half  days  hear  of  their  death, 
rejoice  and  send  presents  to  each  other ;  but  this  could  not  be 
possible  if  the  phrase  were  taken  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  next  place,  the  phrase  can  either  have  a  good  ethical 
meaning,  as  in  1  Enoch  xxxvii.  2,  5,  xl.  6,  7,  xlviii.  5,  or  a 
neutral  meaning  as  in  our  text  in  xiv.  6 ;  where,  however,  in 
most  MSS,  though  not  in  A,  it  has  the  form  rovs  KaOrjfiivovs  eVl 
rrj s  yijs;  or  it  can  have  a  bad  ethical  meaning,  as  in  1  Enoch 
liv.  9,  lv.  1,  lx.  5,  lxv.  6,  12,  Ixvi.  1,  lxvii.  8,  and  in  our 
text  in  iii.  10,  vi.  10,  viii.  13,  xi.  10  (bis\  xiii.  8,  14,  xvii.  8. 
Thus  in  the  original  document  the  phrase  meant  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Palestine,  and  there  is  no  convincing  ground  for 

1  Gunkel  thinks  (Zum  Verstandnis ,  80)  that  the  three  days  go  back  to 
the  three  winter  months  during  which  the  sun-god  is  hidden  or  dies.  But  it 
is  three  and  a  half  days  that  we  have  to  explain,  and  apart  from  this  difficulty 
the  speculation  is  wholly  wanting  in  probability. 
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assigning  a  different  meaning  to  it  in  its  new  context.  The  city 
which  is  mentioned  in  xi.  8,  13  is  clearly  Jerusalem,  and,  lest 
there  should  be  any  mistake  on  this  head  our  author  adds 
the  damning  clause  in  xi.  8.  The  koltoikovvt£s  €7rl  rrjs  yfjs  are 
Palestinians — likewise  Jews;  and  though  they  rejoice  over  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Witnesses,  they  are  not  painted  in  such  dark 
colours  as  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  xi.  8bc. 

8wpa  Tr€|A\|/ou<nM  ktX.  These  words  recall  Esth.  ix.  19,  22, 
i&aroarTeWovTas  pepiSa  .  .  .  tois  <£tAot,5  Kal  tois  7TT(u^ots :  Neh. 
viii.  10,  12. 

11.  Kal  jA€Ta  Tas  Tpcis  rffxepas  Kal  'fjp.io-u  •nreGp.a  ck  tou 

0€ou  clarjXGck  ey  auTots,  Kal  ecrrrjo-ay  cm  tous  iroSas  auTwy,  Kal  4>d/3os 
pieyas  eirc'-irco-cy  em  tous  0eti>pouyTas  auTous. 

The  ras  refers  back  to  xi.  9.  wcO/xa  £a rfs  is  the  Dsan  nn? 
Gen.  vi.  17,  vii.  15,  22,  though  the  phrase  is  there  used  of  the 
lower  animal  creation  and  not  of  man.  But  it  has  become  for  the 
writer  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  D"n  DECT.  €U7rjX0€y 
ey  auTots.  Cf.  Luke  ix.  46,  elarjXOev  8iaAoyioyx,os  iv  avrois,  and  see 
Blass,  Gram .  130.  These  words  and  the  following  look  like  an 
independent  translation  of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10  .  .  .  JTHH  DH2  NUrn 
DiT^pT^y  ’HDIW.  Here  the  LXX  has  el(rrj\Oev  els  avrovs  to 
Trvevfxa  (A,  7rv€VfJia  £0/775)  .  .  .  Kal  edTrfdav  €7rl  twi/  7roStuv  auTtov. 

Since  in  xxxvii.  5  the  LXX  has  7rvevp.a  £0/175,  which  is  accepted 
by  Cornill  and  others  as  representing  the  original  over  against 
the  Mass.  Dn^m  nn,  the  writer  may  have  had  this  reading 
before  him.  Cf.  also  2  Kings  xiii.  21,  e^rjvev  Kal  aveo-Trj  & tI  tou 5 

7ro8a5  auTOv. 

<j>6|3os  .  .  .  ei re'ireacy  cm,  c.  acc.  This  is  a  Lucan  phrase  :  cf. 
Luke  i.  12  ;  Acts  xix.  17 ;  but  it  is  also  an  O.T.  one :  cf.  Ex.  xv. 
16 ;  Ps.  liv.  (lv.)  5. 

tous  0€<opourras.  This  verb  occurs  twice  in  this  verse  and  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Apoc.  It  is  a  Johannine  word  (over  20  times). 
The  words  which  our  author  uses  in  this  sense  are  opav  (2), 
oif/ecrOai  (3),  eTSov  (56),  and  /JAeVciv  (12). 

12.  Kal  t)kouow  4>wyr]y  fAcydXTjy  ck  tou  oupayou  Xcyoucray 
auTots  *A^dpaT€  d>8c*  Kal  ayeprjo-ay  els  Toy  oupayoy  cy  rr}  yc^eXt), 
Kal  e0c cuprjaay  auTous  ol  ex^pol  auTa>y. 

In  defence  of  yKovaa,  xii.  10  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
textual  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of  yKovarar.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Seer  constantly  says  f)Kov<r a  throughout 
the  Book  (24  times),  it  is  more  likely  that  rj Kovcrav  would  be 
changed  into  rjKovo-a  than  vice  versa.  The  words  of  invitation  are 
addressed  not  to  the  Seer  but  to  the  resuscitated  Witnesses,  and 
they  are  heard  by  their  enemies,  who  also  see  their  ascension 
into  heaven. 
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iv  Tfj  ye<j>eXr).  As  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  11)  and  as  Moses 
(according  to  a  lost  portion  of  the  Ass .  of  Moses ,  referred  to  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  15,  and  Origen,  In  Josuam  hom.  ii.  1, 
Jellinek,  Beth  Ha-Midrash ,  i.  1 15-129,  vi.  71-78)  the  Witnesses 
went  up  to  heaven. 

But  the  tradition  that  Moses  was  removed  from  the  sight  of 
his  followers  by  a  cloud,  while  he  was  still  talking  with  them, 
is  given  in  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  48,  7rpoo-o/xiXotWo9  cti,  vecj>ovs 
aL(j>vi8iov  VTrlp  avrov  aravro 9,  d<£cm£€Tat  Kara  twos  (frapayyos.  See 
also  James,  Apocrypha  anecdota ,  ii.  3.  170-171.  Our  text  pre¬ 
supposes  the  combination  of  both  these  traditions — the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Moses  in  a  cloud  and  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
Hence  we  explain  the  use  of  the  art.  before  vzcfriXy  from  the 
current  tradition.  In  the  passages  above  referred  to  in  Clement 
Alex,  and  Origen  and  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Elias  (ed.  Steindorff, 
p.  164),  a  peculiar  but  quite  intelligible  account  of  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Witnesses  will  be  found.  There  it  is  said  that 
Moses  was  carried  to  heaven  in  the  spirit,  but  that  his  body  was 
left  on  the  earth.  We  see  here  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

13.  Kal  iv  €K€tVrj  Trj  copa  lyeVeTo  aeio-juios  peyas,  Kal  to 
SeKaToy  ttjs  rrdXews  eirevev,  Kal  dTreKTdu'Orjaai'  iv  tw  aeiapw  ovopara 
dv6p(omov  ^iXiaSes  €ttt<1,  Kal  01  XoittoI  €p<j>oj3oi  eyeVorro  Kal  eSajKai' 
Sd£ay  tw  0€u>  toG  oupayou. 

With  the  earthquake  here  mentioned  we  might  compare 
vi.  12  and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  19,  20,  where  there  is  the  prediction  of 
a  great  earthquake  that  is  to  precede  the  end. 

rrjs  iroXews.  While  this  expression  was  used  literally  in  the 
original  document  it  could  not  be  so  understood  by  our  author ; 
for  only  the  ruins  of  the  city  remained  in  his  time  (see  note 
on  8).  If  he  attached  a  new  and  definite  meaning  to  it,  this 
meaning  would  be  symbolical.  The  city  would  represent  the 
Jewish  people. 

ovopara  avOpcjirtov  =  “  persons.”  See  note  on  iii.  4. 

XiXidSes  cTTTdt.  This  number  suits  the  population  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Ps.-Hecataeus 
in  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  22),  was  about  120,000;  but  in  no  case 
could  it  suit  Rome. 

c&wKay  8o|ai/  tw  0€w.  This  phrase  is  here  used  of  Jews,  and 
means  to  glorify  God  by  turning  from  their  apostasy  and  re¬ 
penting.  They  had  become  servants  of  the  Antichrist.  In 
xiv.  7,  xvi.  9,  it  is  used  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  exhorted  to 
repent,  or  who  refuse  to  repent  and  turn  from  idols  to  God. 
Repentance  appears  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in 
Josh.  vii.  19  ;  Jer.  xiii.  16.  In  iv.  9,  xix.  7  of  our  text  it  means 
to  glorify  or  praise  God,  and  so  perhaps  in  Luke  xvii.  18; 
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John  ix.  24  ;  Acts  xii.  23 ;  Rom.  iv.  20.  In  the  O.T.  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence :  cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  Isa.  xlii.  12 ;  Ezra  x.  n. 

In  the  original  document,  xi.  3-13,  which  was  Jewish  (for  the 
preservation  of  the  city  is  presupposed  in  opposition  to  Christ’s 
prophecy,  Mark  xiii.  =  Matt.  xxiv.  =  Luke  xxi.),  this  verse  simply 
meant  the  repentance  of  the  Jews  and  their  return  to  the 
worship  of  God.  But  in  its  present  context  it  could  only  mean, 
if  it  had  a  definite  meaning  for  our  author,  the  conversion  of 
Israel  to  Christianity  in  the  last  days — an  expectation  that 
agrees  with  Rom.  xi.  25,  26,  according  to  which  this  conversion  is 
to  follow  when  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  has  entered  into 
Christ’s  Kingdom. 

tw  0c w  tou  oupavoG.  This  phrase  recurs  in  xvi.  n,  where  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  heathen.  Wellhausen  (p.  16)  thinks 
that  it  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  speak  of  converting  Jews  to 
the  God  of  heaven.  But,  if  the  Jewish  elders  in  Ezra  v.  12  can 
speak  of  their  fathers  as  having  provoked  the  God  of  he  avert ,  it  is 
fitting  that  Jews  should  be  said  to  repent,  i.e.  to  be  converted  to 
the  God  of  heaven.  Neh.  i.  4,  5  prays  and  fasts  before  the  God 
of  heaven.  This  expression,  as  Bousset  (Rel.  d .  Judenthumsy  306) 
points  out,  was  probably  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  foreign 
sources.  It  and  kindred  phrases  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  later  canonical  and  apocryphal  books :  cf.  Ezra  i.  2,  v.  n, 
12,  vi.  9,  10,  vii.  12,  21,  23;  Dan.  ii.  18,  19,  37,  44.  See 
Bousset,  op.  cit . 


XI.  14b-XIII.  THE  SEVENTH  TRUMPET,  i.e.  THE 
THIRD  TRUMPET  AND  THE  THIRD  WOE. 

XI.  14b-19.  The  proleptic  digression  in  xi.  1-13,  to  which 
x.  is  an  introduction,  has  come  to  a  close,  and  our  author  returns 
to  the  steady  and  progressive  development  of  the  divine  drama 
in  the  third  Woe,1  the  casting  down  of  Satan  to  the  earth,  xii. ; 
the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Antichrist  in  imperial 
Rome  and  the  imperial  cultus,  xiii. ;  the  judgments  on  Rome, 
xiv.-xix.  and  on  Satan,  xx.  1-3 ;  the  1000  years’  reign  of  the 
martyrs,  xxi.  9-xxii.  2,  14-15,  17,  xx.  4-6;  the  overthrow  of  the 
unbelieving  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  xx.  7-10;  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  xx.  n-15  ;  the  blessed  consummation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  xxi.  5a  4d  5bc  6a  i~4abc;  xxii.  3-5.  To  these  great  themes 
the  heavenly  songs  in  xi.  15-18  are  an  introduction.  The  divine 
decree  for  all  these  happenings  of  the  coming  days  has  gone 
forth,  and  the  heavenly  hosts  burst  into  song,  as  though  they 
were  already  fulfilled  in  actuality  as  they  are  in  essence. 

1  Spitta  (p.  124)  identifies  the  seventh  Trumpet  with  xii.-xiii. 
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Thus  the  heavenly  voices  declare  that  God  has  become  King 
of  the  world,  xi.  17 — hence  no  longer  Satan  (xii.)  or  Antichrist 
(xiii.) ;  that  the  time  has  come  to  destroy  “  those  that  destroy  the 
earth,”  xi.  18,  i.e.  Rome,  xiv.  6-xix.,  Satan,  Antichrist,  and  the 
False  Prophet,  xx.  10;  to  judge  the  dead,  xi.  18,  i.e.  xx.  11-15; 
to  recompense  the  saints,  xi.  18,  i.e.  xiv.  1-5,  xx.  4-6,  xxi.  9- 
xxii.  2,  xxii.  14,  15,  17;  and  to  bring  to  its  blessed  consumma¬ 
tion  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  God,  xi.  1 5,  i.e .  xxi.  1-4,  xxii.  3-5. 

xi.  14-19  is  undoubtedly  from  the  hand  of  our  author. 
Thus  in  14  dirYjXOc^  (  =  “is  past”)  and  ep^cTcu  Tax«  are  our 
author’s  ;  see  note  in  loc. 

15.  <f><oyal  .  .  .  Xeyorres :  a  characteristic  abnormality,  paov 
Xeuo-ci  (and  in  xi.  17)  used  of  God  :  cf.  xix.  6  ;  and  of  the  saints, 
v.  10,  xx.  4,  6,  xxii.  5.  With  toG  Kupiou  kcu  tou  XpurroG  auToC  : 

cf.  xii.  10.  C19  tous  atwms  r&v  aluvuv  :  cf.  i.  6,  18,  iv.  9,  10,  etc. 

16.  eTTecrcu'  .  .  .  kcu  TTpo<7€Kui/Y]<rai'  :  cf.  iv.  10,  v.  14,  xix.  4  (also 
of  the  Elders),  €7r€crcu'  em  Ta  irpoo-wira  auiw  :  cf.  vii.  1 1.  17.  Kupic 

6  0eds  o  ira^TOKpdTwp  6  wy  icai  6  rji' :  see  note  in  loc.  €iXt]<|>as :  cf. 
v.  7,  viii.  5.  €iXr]<f>a9  tt^  Buyajny :  cf.  iv.  11,  v.  12.  18.  rjXOei'  tj 

opyrj  (you  :  cf.  vi.  17  for  the  same  phrase,  and  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19, 

xix.  15.  SoGyai  tov  p,io-0oy :  cf.  xxii.  12.  tois  BouXois  crou  rots 
Trpo^Tais  :  cf.  x.  7  (i*  L  xxii.  6).  tois  <popoup.eyois  to  o^ofid  aoo  : 
cf.  xix.  5.  tois  p.iKpois  Kal  tois  ficyaXots :  cf.  xiii.  16,  xix.  5,  18, 

xx.  12.  tous  8ia<J>0eiporras  Trjy  yY]i/ :  cf.  xix.  2.  19.  dorpaTrai  xat 

4>wMal  ktX.  :  cf.  viii.  5,  xvi.  18.  Thus  practically  every  clause  shows 
the  hand  of  our  author. 

14.  V]  oual  iq  SeuTepa  dTrrjXOd'*  t8od  yj  ouai  t]  rpiTq  ep^erai  Ta\u. 
The  second  Woe  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  same  as  the 
sixth  Trumpet,  that  is,  originally  the  second  Trumpet.  See  pp. 
217  sqq.,  231. 

diri)\0€i'  =  “is  past,”  is  found  only  elsewhere  in  N.T.  in  ix.  12, 

xxi.  1,  4.  This  usage,  which  is  classical,  is  distinctive  of  our 
author.  More  ordinary  uses  of  it  occur  in  x.  9,  xii.  17,  xvi.  2, 
xviii.  14.  In  cp^cTcu  ra^v  we  have  another  phrase  characteristic 
of  our  author:  cf.  ii.  16,  iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  12,  20. 

15-18.  In  these  verses,  which  are  proleptic  in  their  outlook, 
we  have  two  great  anthems  of  praise.  The  first  ( 1 5cd),  consisting 
of  a  distich  and  sung  most  probably  by  the  Cherubim  or  Living 
Creatures,  celebrates  the  divine  conquest  of  the  world  as  though 
already  achieved  and  the  establishment  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom,  xxi.  9-xxii.  2,  xx.  4-6,  and  heralds  the  advent  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  that  is  to  follow  on  its  close,  xxi.  1-4, 

xxii.  3-5.  The  second  anthem  (17-18),  consisting  of  twelve 
lines  and  sung  by  the  Elders,  first  recognizes  the  establishment  of 
God’s  sovereignty  in  the  Millennial  Kingdom  (i7cd)  and  the 
outbreak  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  its  close,  and  then  proclaims 
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that  the  time  has  come  for  the  final  judgment,  the  recompense 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  destruction  of  those  that  destroy  the 
world  (18).  Here,  except  in  the  last  clause,  which  appears  to  be 
displaced  or  interpolated,  the  chronological  order  of  development 
is  followed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  xix.  ib~3  we  have  a  corresponding 
anthem  from  the  angelic  hosts,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Elders 
and  the  Cherubim  simply  respond  with  the  words  ’Ap^v, 
aWrjXovidj  as  they  have  already  sung  their  anthems  in  this 
chapter  (xi.  15-18);  while  in  xix.  6b-8  there  is  given  the  loud 
paean  of  the  glorified  martyrs  in  heaven  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  advent  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  xix.  1-8  refers  to  the 
epoch  immediately  preceding  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  the 
present  passage  refers  to  the  chief  eschatological  events  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  to  that  of  the  Kingdom 
that  dureth  for  ever  and  ever. 

15.  Kal  6  epSojjLOs  ayyeXos  eo-dX'irurei'  Kal  eyeyoKTO  tjxiH'al 
pcyaXai  iv  tw  oupayw,  Xe'yorres 

’EyeycTO  iq  paatXeia  tou  koctjjiou  tou  Kupiou  iqp.wi' 

Kal  tou  Xpiorou  auTou, 

Kal  PacnXeuo-ct  eis  tous  aiuims  t&v  aiwyo jv. 

Whether  the  heaven  or  the  earth  is  here  the  scene  of  the 
Seer’s  vision  is  uncertain ;  but  the  former  is  more  probable,  as  he 
hears  the  thanksgivings  of  the  angels.  See  note  on  iv.  1. 

4>wmt.  These  voices  may  be  those  of  the  Living  Creatures 
or  Cherubim.  Their  praise  precedes  that  of  the  Elders  :  cf. 

iv.  9.  lyeVcro  .  .  .  tou  Kuptou  ktX.  The  heavenly  voices 

celebrate  the  divine  conquest  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  already 
achieved.  The  words  are  therefore  proleptic,  as  are  those  of  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  24  Elders  in  xi.  16-18.  With  the  phrase 
iq  (BaoiXeia  tou  Kocrpou  cf.  Matt.  iv.  8.  tou  Kupiou  rjp.Qjv  Kal  tou 
Xpiorou  auTou  is  an  O.T.  expression :  cf.  Ps.  ii.  2,  Kara  tov  Kvplov 
Kal  Kara  tov  Xpiorou  avrov.  That  this  Psalm  was  early  quoted  as 
a  Messianic  Ps.  appears  from  Acts  iv.  26.  See  also  xii.  10  of 
our  text.  But  the  first  book  in  which  6  Xpioros  means  technically 
the  Messianic  King  is  1  Enoch  :  cf.  xlviii.  10,  “  They  have 
denied  the  Lord  of  Spirits  and  His  Anointed  ” ;  lii.  4.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  appears  in  Pss.  Sol.  xvii.  36,  xviii.  6,  8  (also  in  the 
inscription  of  this  Ps.).  Cf.  Luke  ii.  11. 

PaaiXeuo-cu  The  Kingdom  begins  with  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  (xxi.  9-xxii.  2,  xx.  4-6),  which  after  the  final  judgment 
passes  over  into  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  God  (xxi.  1-4, 
xxii.  3-5).  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  Christ  is  one.  In  Eph. 

v.  5  we  find  rfj  ySacrtXeta  tov  Xpicrrov  Kal  Oeov,  whereas  in  the 
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earlier  Epistle,  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  the  Son  resigns  His  mediatorial 
Kingdom  to  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  “ail  in  all.,,  But  later 
Christ,  too,  was  conceived  as  “  all  in  all,”  Eph.  i.  23 ;  Col. 
iii.  11.  The  Kingdom  is  to  be  for  everlasting:  cf.  Dan.  ii.  44, 
vii.  14,  27 ;  Luke  i.  33. 

16.  Kal  ol  eiKooa  Tcaaapcs  Trpeapurcpoi  01  tou  0€oG 

Ka0^p,€yoi  cm  toGs  0poyous  auiw  cttcow  cm  ra  irpoo-wTra  auTwy  Kal 
TrpocrcKurrjaa^  tw  0€u>,  Xeyo^res. 

For  the  unusual  order  ot  Ivibniov  .  .  .  KaO^fxevo^  see  note 
on  xi.  4. 

17.  EuxapioroGpey  croi  Kupie  6  0€o$  o  TrarroKpdTwp, 

6  &y  Kal  6  rjy, 

on  €iXr]<j>as  ttjk  8uyapty  aou  Ttjy  peyaX^y 

Kal  cPaaiXcuaas. 

On  the  witness  of  the  Cherubim  follows  the  thanksgiving  of 
the  Elders.  On  Kvpic  6  Oeos  6  TravTOKpdrwp  see  i.  8,  iv.  8 ;  and 
on  6  wv  K-at  6  rjv  see  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8.  Here  and  also  in  xvi.  5 
6  ipxop&vo s  is  omitted,  because  at  this  stage  it  is  already  fulfilled. 
On  the  combination  of  tenses  in  ctA^as  .  .  .  Kal  i/SaaiXevo-as 
cf.  iii.  3,  v.  7,  viii.  5.  Ttjy  SuVapiy  ktX.  The  supreme  and  final 
authority  over  all  things.  ifiaaiXeuvas  =  “  hast  become  king,” 
“begun  thy  reign”:  cf.  Ps.  xciii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  10,  xvi.  8.  Thus 
the  power  of  Satan  on  earth  (xii.)  and  the  kingdom  of  his  agent 
the  Antichrist  (xiii.)  are  overthrown.  God’s  reign  being  now 
established  on  earth,  the  setting  up  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom 
(xxi.  9-xxii.  1-2,  xx.  4-6)  follows  in  due  course.  See  note  on  15. 

18.  Kal  Ta  €0yt)  wpyio-drjaav, 

Kal  rjX0€^  ^  opyij  crou, 

Kal  6  Kaipos  Ta>y  y€Kpa>y  KpiOrjyai, 

Kal  SoGyai  Toy  picr0oy  tois  SouXois  aou 
tois  TTpo^Tais  Kal  toGs  ayi'ous 
Kal  tous  4>0(3outA€yous  to  oyopa  aou, 
tous  piKpous  Kal  tous  pcyaXous, 

Kal  8ia<j)0etpai  tous  8ia<j>0eipoyTas  Tt]y  yrjy. 

Kal  ra  lOvr]  1 opyidOrjcrav,  yjXOcv  rj  opyrj  (rov  ...  6  Kaipos  twv 
veKpuyv  KpiOrjvai  .  .  .  Kal  Sovvai  rov  pucrObv  rots  SovAots  c rov  .  .  . 
rots  fi€yd\ovs.  There  is  progressive  movement  in  these  word ; — 
the  recognition  of  a  development  of  events  in  their  true  order. 
After  the  close  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  verse  the  song  refers  to  the  twofold  uprising  of  nations 
(to.  eOvrj  (opyio’Orjcrav :  cf.  xix.  19,  xx.  8-9ab),  and  their  destruction 
(r/XOtv  rj  bpyrj  (rov:  cf.  xix.  21,  xx.  9°),  the  judgment  of  the  dead 
(6  Kaipos  Tibv  vcKpwv  KpiOrjvai :  cf.  xx.  11-15),  the  final  recompense 
of  all  the  righteous  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  together  with 
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the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  should  become  their  eternal 
abode  (#cal  8otWi  tov  puaBov  rots  SouAots  aov  .  .  .  rots  piKpols  Kal 
rots  /xcyaAots :  cf.  xxi.  1-4,  xxii.  3-5).  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
chronological  order  is  abandoned  in  the  last  line — kol  Sia<£0eipai 
ktA.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  a  dislocation  of  the  text, 
and  that  after  *at  rjXOev  fj  opyrj  c rov  we  should  read 

leal  <  6  Katpos  >  SiacfrOelpaL  rovs  8ia<f>6tipovTa$  ttjv  yrjv 

Kal  6  Katpos  T(it)v  v€Kp(ov  KpcOrjvaL. 

In  this  case,  since  Rome  is  already  judged  in  the  preceding 
verse,  the  Sta<£0ctpat  r.  Sta^^ctpovras  would  refer  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Beast,  the  False  Prophet,  and  Satan,  by  their  being  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  (cf.  xix.  20,  xx.  10).  Thus  we  should  have 
the  eschatological  events  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
words  Kal  c/^aortAcvcras :  18,  Kal  Ta  eOvrj  d)pyLaOrj<ravi  certainly 
recall  Ps.  xcviii.  (xeix.)  I,  LXX,  Kvpto s  c/^acri'Acvcrcv,  opyi^eaOiocrav 
Aaot,  where  opyi£eV0(ocrav,  though  a  possible,  is  not  a  right 
rendering  of  lUT,  which  here  should  have  been  translated  by 
TapacrcrecrOiucrav  or  the  like.  Probably  Ps.  ii.  1,  5  was  also  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  as  it  was  in  15.  With  “  the  wrath  of  the 
nations  here  cf.  xvi.  9-1 1,  21,  but  especially  xix.  15-21,  xx.  8-9. 
In  vi.  15-17  the  thought  of  coming  judgment  makes  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth  fear  and  tremble.  rj\0€y  rj  6pyr\  aov  :  cf.  vi.  17, 
xiv.  10,  xvi.  19,  xix.  15. 

6  Kaipos  iw  vtKp&v  KpiOijmi :  i.e.  xx.  11— 15.  The  aim  of  the 
impending  event  is  here  expressed  by  the  inf.  —  ha  KpiOuo-iv  01 
v€Kpoi  See  Blass,  Gram.  228,  note.  8oumi  to^  piaQov  :  cf.  xxii.  12. 
tol9  SouAois  <tou  Tots  irpo^TCHs  :  cf.  x.  7,  also  i.  i,  xxii.  6. 
These  are  the  Christian  prophets :  cf.  xviii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28, 
29;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  iv.  11.  tous  dytous  Kal  tous  <|>oPoujjieVou9. 
A  primitive  slip  for  r.  aytois  k.  t.  <f>ofiov pivots.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  defining  these  two  categories.  Bousset  pro¬ 
poses  with  hesitation  to  omit  the  KaC ;  then  we  should  have  the 
parallel  clauses,  “  Thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  the  saints 
who  fear  Thy  name.”  But  since  the  Kal  appears  to  be  original, 
we  should,  with  Volter  (ii.  8)  and  others  (including  Bousset),  inter¬ 
pret  the  two  clauses  (“  the  saints  and  those  who  fear  Thy  name”) 
as  referring  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  In  1  Clem.  xxi.  7 
(cf.  xxiii.  1)  the  Greek  Christians  so  designated  themselves,  as 
Harnack  (Vischer,  Offenb.  Johannis ,  133,  note)  points  out:  ryv 
dyaTnrjv  avTwv  prj  Kara  7rpocrK\io'€i<;)  aAA a  7rdcnv  to  19  (^o/foup-evois  tov 
Otov  ocrao?  Icnjv  7rap€^€ra)(rav.  Vischer  (p.  19)  and  Spitta  (p.  584) 
and  Harnack,  who  assume  a  Jewish  origin  of  xi.  15-19,  take  these 
words  to  represent  Jews  and  Proselytes,  on  the  ground  that  the 
phrase  ol  (j>o/3ovp€voL  tov  Oeov  was  the  usual  designation  for  the 
heathen  who  had  joined  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Dispersion. 
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So  the  phrase  means  in  Ps.  cxv.  11,  13,  cxviii.  4,  cxxxv.  20 
(see  Duhm)  But  this  phrase  has  different  meanings  according 
to  the  context.  From  1  Clem.  xxi.  7  it  has  above  been  shown 
that  it  is  a  designation  for  Christians;  in  Pss.  Sol.  ii.  37  it 
designates  “the  pious  Pharisees,  whose  object  was  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  theocratic  principles”  (Ryle  and  James):  cf.  Pss. 
Sol.  iii.  16,  iv.  26,  v.  21,  xiii.  11,  xv.  15. 

tous  jiiKpous  Kal  tous  fieyaXous.  A  slip  for  the  dative.  This 
phrase  is  characteristic  of  our  author:  cf.  xiii.  16,  xix.  5,  18 
[xx.  12].  The  two  phrases  to vs  <f>o/3ovfji£vov<;  to  6vop,d  o-ov  and 
tous  [UKpovs  Kal  tous  /xeyaXovs  are  derived  from  Ps.  cxv.  13, 
D'Jnjn'Dl?  D'SBjpn  ""  ’NT,  but  hardly  from  the  LXX,  which 
renders  tous  <f>o/3ovpiivov s  t ov  Kvpiov  tot 5s  puKpovs  /xctol  twv  p,€ yaXwv. 

$ia<|>0€ipai  tous  Sia4>0eiporras  Trjy  yrjy  :  cf.  xix.  2,  rfn s  t<£0€i- 
pev  rrjv  yrjv.  The  phrase  may  be  borrowed  from  Jer.  li. 
(xxviii.)  25,  to  opos  to  SittfrOappLCvov,  to  hia<f>6a,pov  (jVntytSn)  7raow 
rrjv  yrjv.  On  the  probability  that  this  line  originally  stood  after 
Kal  rjXOev  rj  opyr}  cr ov  see  first  note  on  this  verse. 

19.  Kal  Tj^oiyT)  6  vaos  toG  0eou  6  iv  tw  oupayw,  Kal  <u<t>07] 
ki|3wtos  ttjs  8ta0^Kir]s  aurou  iv  tw  mw  auTou*  Kal  iyivovTO  aaTpairal 
Kal  <|>Gjml  Kal  Ppo^Tal  Kal  aetcrpos  Kal  x^aja  pLeydXr]. 

As  the  first  Woe  or  Trumpet  is  preceded  by  the  prayers  of 
all  the.  saints  which  are  offered  on  the  altar  within  the  holy  place 
of  the  heavenly  temple,  viii.  3,  and  the  second  Woe  opens  with 
the  answer  to  those  prayers  from  the  same  altar,  ix.  13,  so  the 
third  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  holy  of  holies  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  This  last  act  is 
symbolical.  As  the  earthly  ark  was  a  witness  to  the  covenant 
between  God  and  Israel,  the  heavenly  ark  is  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Christian  community,  which  is 
the  true  Israel.  By  the  manifestation  of  the  latter  at  this  stage 
God  has  pledged  Himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  great  deeds 
celebrated  in  the  heavenly  song  just  sung. 

On  the  heavenly  temple  see  note  on  iv.  2.  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  (nn^n  jhx)  originally  stood  within  the  veil  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  subsequently  in  the  holy  of  holies  in  Solomon’s 
Temple.  What  became  of  it  is  unknown.  The  fragment  pre¬ 
served  in  Jer.  iii.  16-18  forbids  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  the  hope 
of  its  restoration  to  the  second  Temple.  It  was  no  longer  needed ; 
for  (iii.  17)  Yahweh  would  make  Zion  His  dwelling-place,  and 
Jerusalem  would  be  called  “Yahweh’s  Throne.”  But  later  the 
legend  arose  that  Jeremiah  at  the  bidding  of  God  (2  Macc.  ii.  4-8  ; 
Rest  of  the  Words  of  Jeremiah f  iii.  8)  hid,  in  a  cave-like  dwelling 
in  the  mountain  which  Moses  climbed,  “  the  tabernacle  and  the 
ark  and  the  altar  of  incense.”  The  same  account  is  found  in 
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2  Bar.  vi.  5-10,  lxxx.  2,  though  there  it  is  an  angel  or  angels 
by  whom  this  task  is  discharged.1 

But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  with  some  scholars  to  identify  the 
hidden  ark  with  the  ark  in  the  temple  in  heaven.  The  latter  is 
the  archetype  of  the  former,  and  existed  prior  to  it.  The  earthly 
ark  was,  according  to  the  above  tradition,  buried  somewhere  on 
the  earth:  see  Yoma,  53b~54a;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4.  1  ;  Rest  of 
the  Words  of  Jeremiah,  iii.  7-8,  14:  see  note  on  ii.  17.  r^otyt]  6 
mo$  toG  0eou — i.e.  the  holy  of  holies.  Since  the  first  two  Woes 
open  with  events  connected  with  the  heavenly  altar,  viii.  3,  ix.  13, 
the  third  Woe  begins  with  the  throwing  open  of  the  holy  of  holies. 

aorpa-iral  ktX.  See  note  on  viii.  5. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

Introduction. 

Chap.  xii.  represents  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  as  a  cosmic 
one — not  one  originating  on  earth.  The  idea  is  Pauline :  Eph. 
vi.  12,  etc.  The  presupposition  of  O.  and  N.T.  apocalyptic  is  that 
the  world’s  disorder  and  sin  is  only  a  part  of  the  disorder  and  sin 
affecting  the  spiritual  world.  Cf.  Isa.  xxiv.  22  ;  Daniel  and  Rev. 
xii. ;  Eph.  i.  3,  10,  etc.  (see  Robinson,  p.  20  sqq.) ;  Luke  x.  18. 
The  conflict  is  not  limited  to  this  earth  or  to  this  life.  It  is  a 
warfare  from  which  there  is  no  discharge  until  the  kingdom  of 
this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

§  1.  The  meaning  of  this  Chapter  in  its  present 
Christian  context. 

The  third  Woe  or  the  third  Trumpet  deals  with  the  climax 
of  Satan’s  power  on  earth.  This  crowning  evil,  however,  was 
not  a  sign  of  his  growing  power,  but  the  closing  stage  of  the  strife 
which  had  its  beginning  in  heaven  and  was  destined  to  have  its 
ending  on  earth.  In  heaven  the  strife  had  already  terminated 
in  the  vindication  of  God’s  sovereignty  and  the  hurling  down  of 
Satan  to  earth  (chap.  xii.).  Hence  however  Satan  may  rage  and 
his  minions — the  Roman  and  heathen  powers  (chap.  xiii.  sqq.) — 
they  are  not  to  be  feared :  this  final  persecution  of  the  Church  is 
but  the  last  struggle  of  a  beaten  foe,  whose  venom  and  malignity 
are  all  the  greater  since  he  knows  how  short  a  time  he  has. 

1  In  2  Bar.  vi.  7  the  text  is  corrupt.  Instead  of  reading  “ark”  it 
reads  “ephod.”  But  tidk  is  here  corrupt  for  }nN=“ark.”  The  converse 
corruption  in  the  Mass,  text  is  found  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  as  the  LXX  and 
several  Talmudic  authorities  prove. 
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Such  is  the  object  of  this  and  the  coming  chapters,  in  which 
chap.  xii.  gives  the  reader  a  spiritual  insight  into  the  past  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  the  crowning  evil  of  the  manifestation  of 
Satanic  power  on  earth  in  chap.  xiii.  sqq.  In  setting  forth  his 
theme  the  Seer  borrows  the  main  part  of  the  present  chapter 
from  Jewish  sources,  in  which  international  myths  have  been 
used  and  transformed  to  higher  ends.  In  our  text  the  Seer  takes 
account  alike  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  time  to  come. 
His  vision  goes  back  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  a  glorious 
goddess  of  the  sun  is  born  a  wondrous  child,  against  whom,  alike 
before  and  after  his  birth,  the  Dragon  showed  a  ceaseless  enmity 
(i~5ab)*  But  from  this  enmity  He  is  rescued  and  rapt  to  the 
throne  of  God,  and  His  mother,  i.e.  the  Church,  is  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Dragon  (5c-6).  Thither  the  Dragon  and 
his  angels  storm  after  him,  but  are  met  by  Michael  and  his 
angels  and  hurled  down  to  earth  (7-9).  Thereupon,  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  and  fiercest  persecution  about  to  burst  on  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Christ  through  the  rage  of  the  baffled  fiend,  the  Seer 
hears  the  glorified  martyrs  in  heaven  raise  a  paean  of  triumph  in 
honour  of  their  brethren  still  on  earth,  who,  too,  are  to  be 
martyred  in  this  persecution  (10-12).  In  the  course  of  this 
persecution  part  of  the  community — the  Jewish  Christian — makes 
its  escape  (13-16) — a  meaningless  survival  in  our  present  text 
— a  work  of  95  a.d.  ;  see  notes  in  loc.  :  thereupon  the  Dragon 
turns  against  the  rest  of  the  seed  of  the  woman — the  Gentile 
Christians  scattered  thoughout  the  world  (17)..  Thus  the  Seer 
leads  up  to  his  main  theme — the  persecution  of  the  Church  by 
the  Empire  of  Rome. 

§  2.  But  this  was  not  the  original  meaning  of  this  Chapter:  its 
chief  section  could  not  have  been  written  originally  for  the 
Apocalypse  by  a  Christian  :  nor  could  it  have  been  the 
original  creation  of  a  Jew . 

Vischer  ( Offenb .  Johannis ,  19  sqq.)  and  Gunkel  (Schopfungy 
17 3  sqq.)  have  shown  that  this  chapter  could  not  have  been 
composed  by  a  Christian.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  a 
Christian  writing  freely  could  have  so  represented  the  birth  and 
life  of  Christ.  Whatever  his  visions  may  have  been,  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  more  in  unison  with  the  facts  on  which 
the  Christian  community  was  founded  and  which  were  embodied 
in  the  heart  of  its  most  cherished  beliefs.  No  Christian 
could  spontaneously  have  depicted  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
under  the  figure  of  a  child,  born  of  a  sun-goddess,1  perse- 

1  Even  if  the  sun-goddess  is  taken  to  represent  the  Community,  it  cannot 
be  the  Christian  community  that  is  here  primarily  designed  ;  for  it  is  never 
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cuted  by  the  seven-headed  dragon  and  rapt  to  the  throne  of 
God,  and  have  suppressed  every  reference  to  His  earthly  life  and 
work,  His  death  and  resurrection.  Nor  could  a  Christian  have 
represented  the  overthrow  of  Satan  as  due  to  Michael  and  not 
to  Christ.  The  passive  and  subordinate  role  assigned  to  the 
Messiah  here  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Jewish,  but  not  with 
Christian  conceptions. 

This  chapter,  moreover,  is  full  of  mythological  features  which 
could  not  have  been  the  original  creations  of  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
These  are — i.  A  goddess  clothed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  standing  on  the  moon  as  her  footstool. 
2.  This  goddess  is  with  child — an  idea  wholly  foreign  to  Jewish 
conceptions  of  the  angels.  3.  The  great  fiery  Dragon  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns  and  seven  diadems,  whose  tail  can 
hurl  down  a  third  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  4.  The  birth  of  the 
young  sun-god  and  his  rapture  into  heaven.  5.  The  flight  of  the 
woman  into  the  wilderness  by  means  of  the  wings  of  the  great 
eagle.  6.  The  flood  cast  forth  by  the  Dragon  after  the  woman, 
and  the  earth  opening  its  mouth  and  swallowing  it. 

And  yet,  since  this  vision  occurs  in  a  Christian  apocalypse, 
it  must  have  had  a  Christian  meaning  for  our  author :  he  must 
have  interpreted  it  in  a  Christian  sense.  What  this  meaning  was 
we  have  in  some  measure  seen  already  in  §  1.  Our  author  either 
took  literally  or  allegorised  the  mythological  features  that  were 
susceptible  of  such  treatment,  and  neglected  the  rest — a  course 
that  was  usual  in  dealing  with  traditional  material.  Their  lack 
of  connection  with  their  present  context  and  their  unintelligi¬ 
bility  are  undoubtedly  evidence  that  they  are  wrested  from  their 
original  context  and  belong  to  earlier  forms  of  the  myth. 


§  3.  The  Idiom  and  Diction  of  this  Chapter  are  those  of  our  Author 
— facts  which  are  against  his  use  of  Greek  sources  here. 

1.  The  clause  o-Tjpeioy  (xii.  3,  xv.  1  :  in  xiii.  13,  14,  xvi.  14, 
xix.  20  in  another  meaning)  pya  w<}>0if]  (i.  7,  xi.  19,  xii.  3)  lv  tw 
oupaKw  which  recurs  in  xii.  3  is  found  also  in  xv.  1,  eTSoy  a\\o 
crrj^Zov  iv  tg>  ovp.  pya.  pya  follows  after  the  noun.  Cf.  x.  1, 
xiv.  9,  xv.  1,  etc. 

TrepipepXrjuevr) — 12  times  in  Apoc.  and  12  times  in  rest  of 
N.T.  8  times  in  rest  of  Apoc.  c.  acc.  as  here.  uiroKdTw,  v.  3,  13, 
vi.  9.  I m  rtjs  K€<J>a\T)s.  Only  here  in  our  author  has  eVt  the  gen. 

said  to  be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Messiah 
could  be  regarded  as  a  child  of  the  community  :  cf.  Test.  Jos.  xix.  1 1 ;  4  Ezra 
ix.  43  sqq.,  x.  44  sqq.  Besides,  the  true  Israel  in  the  O.T.  was  the  spouse 
of  God  ;  whereas  in  the  N.T.  the  true  Israel,  or  Church,  is  the  bride  of  Christ. 
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in  this  phrase,  though  this  is  the  natural  construction  as  denoting 
rest  on.  In  x.  1  (see  textual  evidence)  xix.  12  it  occurs  c.  acc. 
in  sing.  Elsewhere  in  Apoc.  always  c.  acc.  in  plural  (five  times). 
In  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  cirl  Kc^aA^s  occurs  four  times  and 
cVt  jrjv  K€<f>a\rjv  twice.  SwSeica — post-positive :  see  notes  on 
viii.  2,  xii.  3. 

2.  lv  yaaTpl  Ixoucra — participle  used  as  finite  verb  as  in  x.  2, 
xxi.  14.  On  Kpatei  ktA.  see  note  on  text. 

pao-cmtu  (ix.  5,  xi.  10,  xiv.  10,  xx.  10)  is  never  used  in  LXX 
of  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  and  only  here  in  the  N.T. 

3.  w<J>0rj  ktA.  :  see  on  1.  iruppos  :  see  vi.  4.  For  the  position 
of  the  last  curd  see  footnote  on  viii.  2.  cm  tcL$  Ke+aXds  au-roC. 
This  is  the  usual  idiom  in  the  Apoc.  See  note  on  1  above. 

4.  cott] Key  ivu mok  :  cf.  vii.  9,  viii.  2,  xi.  4.  ty)s  pcAXouo-rjs  13 
times  in  Apoc.,  10  times  with  pres.  inf.  and  3  times  with 
aor.  inf.,  iii.  2,  16,  xii.  4.  On  the  order  Xva  orav  tckt]  .  .  . 
KaTa<|>dyT]  :  cf.  xiii.  1 5,  tva  ocroi  .  .  .  7rpocrKvvr}(ru)cnv  .  .  .  a7TOKTav- 
OGxriv.  KaTa^dyrj  :  cf.  x.  9,  10,  xi.  5,  xii.  4,  xx.  9.  tzkvov  :  cf. 
ii.  23. 

5.  The  clause  os  pcXXct  .  .  .  mS^pa  is  from  the  hand  of  our 
author  :  cf.  ii.  27,  xix.  15. 

6  is  a  doublet  of  xii.  1315  14  from  the  hand  of  our  author. 
ottou  .  .  .  ckci  :  cf.  xii.  14.  For  analogous  Semiticisms,  cf. 

ii.  7,  17,  iii.  8,  vii.  2,  9,  xiii.  8,  12,  xvii.  9,  xx.  8.  ottou  occurs 
5  times  elsewhere  without  complementary  adverbial  phrase. 
TjToip.ao’p.ei'oi' :  cf.  viii.  6,  ix.  7,  15,  xvi.  12,  xix.  7,  xxi.  2.  On 
this  rare  use  of  dm?  after  a  passive  verb  see  note  on  ix.  18. 
Tpe<j><o<7i*\  On  this  indefinite  use  of  plural,  cf.  x.  11  (xi.  9 
originally).  rjp^pas  Stcucooxas.  e^Korra  (cf.  xi.  3) — an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase  in  xii.  14. 

7-8.  7roXep.fjaai  pcTa :  cf.  ii.  16,  xiii.  4,  xvii.  14  (xix.  11). 
This  phrase  is  found  in  the  N.T.  only  in  the  Apoc.,  and  outside 
the  Apoc.  without  /xcrd  in  Jas.  iv.  2.  It  is  common  in  the 
LXX.  On  the  irregular  syntax  see  note  in  loc.  rov  before  the 
infinitive  occurs  only  here  in  our  author  :  not  at  all  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  ouSc  tottos  eupcGrj  :  cf..  XX.  Ii,  T07 ros  evpiOrj 

aurots. 

9.  On  the  original  form  of  this  verse  see  note  in  loc .  6  o<fus 

o  dpxaios  .  .  .  laTams :  cf.  xx.  2.  6  KaXoup,e^os :  cf.  xi.  8  n. 

StdPoAos  ...  6  ttXcu'cjk  :  cf.  xx.  8.  ttj^  oiKoupcVr]^  oXtjm  :  cf. 

iii.  10,  xvi.  14.  The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have 
used  Kocrpos,  which,  indeed,  is  used  in  Apoc.  xi.  15  (xiii.  8, 
xvii.  8). 

10.  dp ti  :  cf.  xiv.  13 — a  Johannine  word  but  also  Pauline 
and  Petrine  and  in  Matt,  rj  awT^pia  :  cf.  vii.  10,  xix.  t.  rj  SuVapus  : 
cf.  iv.  II,  vii.  12,  xix.  I.  rj  pacnXeta  tou  0eou  rjpa>»'  :  cf.  xi.  15,  rj 
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fiacriktia  tov  KoerfJLOV  toG  Kvplov  rjfxiov.  ^  e^ouaia,  passim.  twv 
dBeX^wv  ^jiwv,  i.  9,  vi.  ii,  xix.  io,  xxii.  9.  Tjpcpas  teal  vukt<5s  : 
cf.  iv.  8. 

11.  This  verse  is  word  for  word  the  diction  of  our  author. 
^1'iKTjcrcu' — characteristic  of  our  author.  Bid  to  atjxa  toG  apnou: 
cf.  iv  to)  ai/xari  avrov ,  i.  5,  V.  9,  vii.  14.  Bid  tov  \6yov  ty)s  jxap- 
Topias  auTwv :  cf.  vi.  9,  Sta  tov  Xoyov  toG  0coG  /cat  Sia  rrjv  puaprvpiav  : 
also  i.  9,  xx.  4.  TjYd7TT)(ra»/ :  cf.  i.  5,  iii.  9,  xx.  9.  axpi  0avaTou 
occurs  already  in  ii.  10.  dxpt  occurs  11  times  in  Apoc.  but  not 
in  Johannine  Gospel  or  Epistles. 

12.  Bid  touto  :  cf.  vii.  15,  xviii.  8(15  times  in  Fourth  Gospel). 
eucjjpau'ecrGe  oupavoe  This  phrase  is  difficult  and  would  point 
to  the  existence  of  xii.  7-10,  12  in  a  Greek  form.  We  should 
expect  ev(f>paivov  ovpavi  as  in  xviii.  20  ;  for  the  plural  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Apoc.  See  note  on  xii.  12.  ot  .  .  .  aioji'oGrres, 
used  of  heavenly  dwellers  :  cf.  vii.  15,  xiii.  6,  xxi.  3,  as  kotoikciv 
of  dwellers  on  earth.  Though  the  LXX  uses  o-ktjvovv  and 
Karao-KYjvovv  of  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  our  author  does  not. 
ouai,  c.  acc.  (  =  "in)  as  in  viii.  13.  c.  nom.  in  xviii.  10,  16,  19  as 
in  LXX  of  Isa.  v.  8,  11,  1 8,  20-22  =*in.  oXiyov  icaipov.  oXiyos 
prepositive  here  as  in  iii.  4.  This  order  is  Semitic  =  ny  DyE, 
though  the  reverse  order  is  possible.  Contrast  Acts  xiv.  28, 
Xpovov  ovk  oAiyov. 

13.  ot€  eiSev  and  oti  e(3X^0rj  .  .  .  yrj^  (from  xii.  9)  added  as 
connecting  links  after  incorporation  of  xii.  7-12.  ^tis  =  ^—  a 
usage  of  our  author :  see  xi.  8  n. 

14.  TT€TTjTcii.  Cf.  iv.  7,  viii.  13,  xiv.  6,  xix.  17.  Not  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.  o7rov  .  .  €/cci.  See  on  xii.  6  (above),  Kaipov  kch 
Kaipous  ktX.  See  xi.  2  n.  d-n-o  7rpo<r<uTrou  tou  o<J>€ws,  a  Hebraism. 
See  xii.  14  n. 

15.  <us  iroTajjioM.  See  Additional  Note  on  d>s,  p.  35  sq.  Xva 
auTrji'  TTOTap.o4>opT]TOi'  Troirjar).  On  Trorapioc^oprjTOV  see  note  in  loc. 
Next,  fva  is  followed  by  object  and  verb  also  in  vi.  4,  xiii.  13  ;  and 
adverbial  phrase  or  clause  and  verb  in  xii.  4  (IVa  oTav .  .  .),  xix.  15; 
by  substantive  clause  and  verb,  xiii.  15  (iva  o<ro  1  .  .  .) ;  though 
immediately  by  verb  as  a  rule  :  cf.  ii.  10,  iii.  9,  vi.  11,  viii.  3,  12, 
ix.  5,  15,  xii.  6  (iva  €K€i),  14,  xiii.  T2,  15%  16,  xiv.  13,  xvi.  12, 
xix.  8,  18,  xxi.  15,  xxii.  14.  iva  jirj  is  followed  by  verb  6  times; 
by  subject  and  verb,  iii.  11,  viii.  12,  xi.  6;  by  adjective  and  verb, 
xvi.  15.  The  combination  7i-otu pLocfroprjTov  7roieiv  is  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Greek  :  see  note  on  xvii.  16. 

17.  g*>  py  ur0  r]  :  cf.  xi.  18.  dirrjX0€v :  cf.  x.  9.  -iroiTjaai 
iroXepov  peTa  :  cf.  xi.  7,  xiii.  7,  xix.  19.  twv  Xouiw  toG  crTreppiaTos : 
cf.  ix.  20,  xx.  5;  Luke  xviii.  11  alone  in  N.T.  for  this  use  of 
\017rd5.  twv  TTjpouvTwv  t<xs  evToXas  toG  0€oG.  These  words  recur 
in  xiv.  12.  Trjptiv  occurs  11  times  in  the  Apoc.  It  belongs 
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also  to  the  Johannine  vocabulary.  Gospel  18  times,  1  Ep.  7 
times.  Trjy  jxapTupLav  *lr]<Tou  :  c f.  i.  2,  9,  xix.  10,  xx.  4. 

18.  iaraOrj  i m,  C.  acc.  Cf.  vii.  1  (p.  1 90). 

Before  passing  on  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to  words  or 
expressions  that  are  air.  Acy.  in  the  Apoc.  5.  rjpTrdaOr).  12. 
oAiyov  Kaipov.  13.  iSlujgev.  14.  d7ro  irpoo’diirov  =  “  because  of.” 
Contrast  its  meaning  in  vi.  16,  xx.  11.  15.  7 TOTafxo^oprjTov. 

16.  i/3orj0rj(T€v  .  .  .  Kartintv. 

Thus  the  entire  chapter  exhibits  the  peculiar  idioms  and 
diction  of  our  author — with  two  slight  exceptions.  The  first  is 
in  xii.  i,  €7 u  rrjs  KtcfxiXrjs,  instead  of  which  he  uses  «ri  rfy 
K€cf>a\yv  (or  ra?  Ke<f>a\d<i).  The  second  irregular  usage  is  the  use 
of  ovpavoL  in  xii.  12,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  source  which 
our  author  is  translating ;  see  §  4.  In  any  case  these  two  expres¬ 
sions  are  of  no  weight  against  the  overwhelming  agreement  in 
point  of  idio?n  a7id  diction  of  this  chapter  with  the  style  of  our 
author.  The  evidence  is  distmctly  agamst  the  hypothesis  that  we 
have  here  a  recast  of  existmg  Greek  sources  from  another  hand 
or  hands. 

§  4.  Yet  since  our  author  undoubtedly  used  sources  (see  §  7)  and 
not  Greek  sources  as  we  have  just  seen ,  there  remains  the 
hypothesis  that  he  used  Semitic  sources  oral  or  written — a 
hypothesis  for  which  there  is  considerable  evidence ,  consider¬ 
ing  the  paucity  of  the  text . 

From  what  precedes  it  follows  that  our  author  found  the 
originals  of  xii.  1-5,  13-17,  xii.  7-9,  12  in  Semitic  sources  oral 
or  written,  and  that  he  translated  them  into  Greek  with  certain 
additions  of  his  own  as  xii.  6,  10-11,  and  in  xii.  3,5,  9,  13,  17. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  Semitic  sources  is  as 
follows. 

Some  evidence  pointing  to  a  Semitic  source  or  influence  has 
already  been  advanced  in  the  past.  Thus  mov,  apcr€v  =  ~Of  p  in 
xii.  5,  o7rov  .  .  .  €K€l  —  D&  .  •  •  "ltPtf  in  xii.  6,  14,  ovk  co,^(vo‘€y== 
^2'  in  xii.  8,  and  Karifir]  xii.  12,  i/3\rj6rj  xii.  9,  13,  as  render¬ 
ings  of  the  same  verb  TP  (Aram,  nnj),  have  been  adduced  by 
various  scholars  in  the  past.  Gunkel  (Schopfungy  200  sq.)  has 
enumerated  the  above  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  evidence 
for  a  Semitic  original  by  the  following  arguments.  Thus  wSivova a 
Kal  (3aoravi^ofX€vr)  t€K€lv,  xii.  2,  is,  he  claims,  a  Hebrew  construc¬ 
tion  such  as  mb&  mn,  I  Sam.  iv.  19  (itself  an  isolated  idiom), 
but  as  I  have  sought  to  show  in  the  note  in  loc .,  t€K€?v  should  be 
immediately  connected  with  Kpa&i,  or  taken  as  a  complement  of 
the  preceding  clause  as  “  about  to  be  delivered.”  The  mis¬ 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  dual  which  he  finds  in  xii.  14  was  over 
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200  years  old.  He  thinks  that  the  construction  in  xii.  7,  if  we 
omit  6  M.  Kal  ol  ayy.  avrov ,  is  Semitic,  and  thus  misses  the  point. 

But  the  above  evidence,  though  suggestive,  is  in  no  respect 
conclusive — not  indeed  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  absolutely 
conclusive  evidence  where  the  text  is  so  exiguous,  but  there  is 
further  evidence  that  makes  the  hypothesis  of  a  Semitic  original 
the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 

xii.  1-5,  i3~i7aband  xii.  7-9,  12  will  here  be  treated  together 
as  derived  from  Semitic  sources.  (1)  First  of  all  the  force  of  the 
evidence  in  oirov  .  .  .  eVe t  xii.  14  (repeated  in  xii.  6),  has  not 
been  observed.  The  additioji  of  after  oirov  is  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  our  author  when  writing  independently.  Cf.  ii.  13 
( bis),  xi.  8,  xiv.  4,  xx.  10.  And  yet  analogous  Semiticisms  are 
used  by  our  author  elsewhere  (see  iii.  8  n.),  but  not  this  particular 
one.  This  idiom  is  repeated  in  xii.  6,  which  is  merely  a  doublet 
of  xii.  I3b,  14. 

(2)  Next  the  use  of  ovpavot  instead  of  ovpavos  in  xii.  12  is 
best  explained  by  our  author’s  use  of  a  Semitic  source  (contrast 
xviii.  20  €v<f>paLvov  .  .  .  ovpavi );  for  he  always  uses  the  sing, 
when  writing  independently,  and  even  when  translating  a  Semitic 
original,  as  in  xii.  7,  8,  10,  where  the  use  of  the  plural  might 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  the  heavens  :  an  idea  he  rejects — 
though  it  was  held  by  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  was  current  in  the  O.T.,  and  enforced  in  the  Testament  of 
XII  Patriarchs,  2  Enoch,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  etc.  (see  note  on 
iv.  1,  p.  108).  Since  there  is  here  no  risk  of  misconception  he 
renders  m  by  the  familiar  rendering  of  the  LXX,  tv^paLvtvBe 
ovpavoL 

(3)  Our  author  nowhere  else  uses  tov  before  the  infinitive 
(xii.  7).  Nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  Johannine  writings.  Hence 
its  appearance  here  can  be  best  explained  as  due  to  a  Semitic 
background.  The  explanation  is  given  under  (8)  below. 

(4)  There  seems  to  lurk  a  mistranslation  in  the  clause  ovSc 

tottos  evpiOrj  avrwv  in  xii.  8.  For  nowhere  else  in  the  Apocalypse 
is  there  such  a  separation  of  avrcov  from  the  noun  on  which  it 
depends  as  here.1  Next,  in  xx.  11,  where  the  clause  recurs,  we 
find  T07ros  ovx  c vpiOr}  avrots.  This  is  the  natural  form  of  this 
expression :  moreover,  it  is  the  Hebrew  D'lpD"^  or 

the  Aramaic  pr6  nanfcVl  tfb  "inN  io.  But  a vtuv  is  a  possible, 
though  here  an  incorrect,  rendering  of  nrb  (or  pr6).  Hence  for 

1  This  differentiates  the  usage  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  Johannine 
Gospel.  iifACbir,  vfMtoVy  avrov,  avru) v  can  in  John  either  precede  or  follow  the 
noun  :  they  can  only  follow  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  John  these  possessives 
can  be  separated  from  their  noun  by  an  adj.  :  cf.  iii.  19,  viii.  17,  by  a  pre¬ 
position,  ix.  15,  xi.  32,  or  by  a  verb,  ix.  28  (bis),  xi.  32,  xii.  47,  xiii.  6,  14, 
xix.  35,  xx.  23.  See  note  on  iii.  2  above. 
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a irruv  we  should  read  avrots — an  emendation  made  in  some  of 
the  later  MSS. 

(5)  In  xii.  14,  a7ro  7rpocnx)7rov  tov  6(f)€(Ds  =  t^nsn  '3 BID,  “  because  of 
the  serpent.”  This  is  a  pure  Semiticism  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  N.T. 

(6)  ivyacrrpl  Igova-a ,  xii.  i  =  rnin.  Here  the  participle  is  used 
as  a  finite  verb.  On  this  Semiticism  see  note  in  loc .  It  is  not 
improbable  that  o-vpct  in  xii.  4  is  a  rendering  of  a  participle  also 
such  as  nnb.  This  would  explain  the  tense  of  <rvp€i  in  the 
midst  of  past  verbs. 

(7)  Other  Semiticisms  are  oXlyov  Kaipov ,  xii.  12  =ny  ByiD.  In 
the  Apocalypse  adjectives  are  postpositive,  but  the  unusual  order 
here  can  be  explained  as  reflecting  the  Semitic :  c/?aAev  .  .  . 
07rtcra>,  xii.  15=  nntf  .  .  .  r6s? ;  ws  irorapiov ,  xii.  15  =  "IfUD  ;  7 roAc- 
/iTjcrai  ^.cra,  xii.  7  =  DJJ  Dr6n. 

(8)  In  xii.  7  o  Mi^a^A.  kcll  ol  ayycAoi  airrov  tov  7roXep,r}(rai  is 
the  literal  reproduction  in  Greek  of  a  Hebrew  idiom.  This 
construction  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  For  another  form  of  it 
see  xiii.  10.  See  note  in  loc . 

§  5.  Order  of  Verb ,  Subject ,  and  Object \ 

In  the  original  form  of  xii.  1-5  there  are  11  verbs:  7  times 
the  verb  comes  first,  3  times  it  is  preceded  by  the  subject,  and 
once  by  the  object. 

In  the  original  form  of  xii.  7-9,  12  there  are  10  verbs  : 
6  times  the  verb  comes  first,  4  times  it  is  preceded  by  the 
subject. 

In  the  original  form  of  xii.  13-18  there  are  16  verbs,  all 
coming  first  save  2  :  1  of  these  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the 
subject  (xii.  13)  and  one  by  the  object  (xii.  15).  In  the  latter 
instance  the  object  and  verb  together  almost  certainly  represent 
a  Semitic  verb  and  therefore  this  case  does  not  count. 

The  above  facts,  though  they  do  not  help  to  differentiate  xii. 
7-9,  12  from  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  manifest  the  Semitic  order 
of  the  words  throughout  the  entire  chapter. 

§  6.  This  Chapter  was  not  originally  a  unity,  but  was  derived 
from  two  independent  fewish  sources . 

That  this  chapter  is  composite  is  clear  from  many  facts.  It 
is  sufficient,  to  begin  with,  to  mention  two.  First,  xii.  10-11  is 
clearly  an  addition,  since  it  breaks  the  connection  and  conflicts 
with  its  immediate  context.  Next,  the  flight  and  rescue  of  the 
woman  are  recounted  in  xii.  6  before  the  casting  down  of  Satan, 
vol.  1. — 20 
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and  yet  in  xii.  13-17  it  is  placed  after  that  event  and  treated  at 
fuller  length.  Owing  to  these  and  other  difficulties  various 
hypotheses  are  advanced. 

Spitta  (130  sqq.)  thinks  that  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over  by 
excising  xii.  6  as  a  short  preliminary  redactional  addition,  which 
constitutes  in  fact  a  doublet  of  xii.  13-17.  Other  additions  he 
finds  in  xii.  9,  6  7r\avu>v  .  .  .  rrjv  yrjv  :  in  xii.  1 1,  13,  ore  etScv  and  on 
if3Xrj6r\  .  .  .  yrjv :  and  in  xii.  17,  koli  I^ovtwv  .  .  .  *1  ycrov.  Pfleiderer 
(332  sq.),  Volter,  iii.  146  sqq.,  regard  xii.  12-17  as  well  as 
xii.  11  as  later  additions.  They  conceive  the  overthrow  of  Satan 
to  be  the  last  or  last  but  one  scene  of  all.  Volter  says  that  the 
addition  of  xii.  6  is  incomprehensible  on  the  presupposition  of  the 
original  unity  of  xii.  1-10,  12-17.  Why  should  this  notice  of 
the  flight  of  the  woman  be  inserted,  if  this  were  recounted  fully  in 
xii.  12-17  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  the  account  in 
xii.  6  would  naturally  lead  to  a  fuller  statement  as  in  xii.  12-17. 

Dieterich,  Abraxas ,  118,  reconstructs  the  chapter  as  follows  : 
xii.  i-4,  14-16,  5  (6,  17,  I2b),  7-i2a. 

None  of  the  above  hypotheses  is  satisfactory,  though  some 
of  Spitta’s  suggestions  are  of  permanent  value.  The  remaining 
chief  hypotheses  seek  to  explain  the  chapter  as  consisting  of 
(a)  two  parallel  visions,  or  of  (b)  two  distinct  sources. 

(a)  Under  this  head  come  Gunkel’s  and  Wellhausen’s. 
Gunkel  ( Schopfung ,  274  sqq.)  sees  in  xii.  6  and  xii.  7-16  parallel 
accounts.  The  first  writer  had  concluded  the  section  with  xii.  6. 
He  was  acquainted  with  xii.  7-16,  but  owing  to  his  aversion  to 
the  mythological  element  he  not  only  abbreviated  the  account  of 
the  flight  of  the  woman  but  he  also  left  out  wholly  the  narrative 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dragon.  A  reviser  subsequently  added 
the  original  account,  xii.  7-16.  But  why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  not  excise  the  disturbing  xii.  6  ?  Wellhausen  {Anal,  d . 
Offenb .  foh.  18  sqq.)  finds  that  xii.  1-6  and  xii.  7-14  are  parallel 
accounts,  which  terminate  in  a  common  conclusion  xii.  15-17. 
Both  are  incomplete,  and  they  must  both  be  used  to  supplement 
each  other,  xii.  10-12  and  certain  clauses  in  xii.  3,  5,  9,  17  are 
added  by  the  redactor,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  Christian  character 
to  the  whole.  The  rest  is  purely  Jewish.  From  a  combination 
of  xii.  1-6  and  xii.  7-9,^13-14  he  recovers  the  original  contents  of 
the  narrative.  The  Dragon  warred  in  heaven  and  was  overcome 
and  cast  down  to  the  earth.  There  he  assails  the  woman  who 
had  borne  the  male  child.  The  child  was  thereupon  rapt  into 
heaven  and  the  woman,  i.e.f  the  elite  of  the  community,  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  where  she  stayed  for  3J  years.  The  Dragon 
then  attacks  the  rest  of  her  seed  in  Jerusalem  which  had  not 
fled  into  the  wilderness.  The  conclusion  of  the  Apocalypse 
which  dealt  with  the  returning  Messiah  is  lost. 
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We  have,  therefore,  in  xii.  a  Pharisaic  counterblast  to  the 
Zelotic  oracle  in  xi.  1-2. 

But  the  above  hypotheses  labour  under  one  and  the  same 
difficulty.  They  both  assume  two  parallel  visions — an  assumption 
which  can  only  be  justified  by  the  further  assumption  that  one 
of  them  is  considerably  abbreviated.  In  either  case  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  parallel  accounts  in  their  completeness  is  im¬ 
possible.  Moreover,  Gunkers  reconstruction  is  based  on  the 
Marduk  myth,  which  as  reproduced  by  Gunkel  is  itself  a  recon¬ 
struction  and  without  any  actual  basis  in  tradition. 

(< b )  Two  distinct  sources .  J.  Weiss  (87  sq.)  is  of  opinion  that 
we  have  here  two  distinct  sources.  The  first  dealt  with  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  His  persecution  by  the  Dragon,  the  flight  and 
persecution  of  the  woman,  and  the  persecution  of  the  remaining 
children  of  the  woman.  The  second  dealt  with  the  strife  of 
Michael  with  the  Dragon  in  heaven  :  the  casting  down  of  the 
Dragon  and  his  reign  on  earth. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  (88  sq.)  Weiss  urges  that  the 
war  with  the  Dragon  has  no  connection  of  any  kind  with  the 
persecution  of  the  Child.  The  angels  are  not  conscious  of  con¬ 
tending  on  behalf  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  is  nowhere  said  that  the 
Dragon  is  overthrown  as  an  enemy  of  the  Messiah.  If  the  war 
with  the  Dragon  and  the  enmity  between  the  Dragon  and  the 
Messiah  had  been  conceived  in  relation  with  each  other,  then 
the  final  strife  between  the  Messiah  and  the  Dragon  must  have 
been  recounted  at  the  close.  And  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so 
is  a  proof  that  the  war  with  the  Dragon  had  originally  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Messiah,  His  birth  and  persecution. 

In  this  matter  Weiss  appears  to  have  established  his  conten¬ 
tion  and  is  herein  followed  by  Bousset.  His  further  contention 
that  xii.  7-12  was  an  original  constituent  of  a  Christian  Apocalypse 
is  against  the  evidence  of  the  section  itself,  which  in  form  and 
idiom  points  to  a  Semitic  origin  (see  §  4  (8),  §  5)  and  in  matter 
to  a  Jewish. 

§  7.  These  two  sources  were  borrowed  by  our  Author  fro?n  Jewish 
Tradition ,  xii .  7-10 ,  12  being  probably  an  original  product 
of  Judaism,  but  not  so  xii.  1-5,  13-17 . 

xii.  7-10,  12  is  an  original  product  of  Judaism.  All  the 
elements  in  this  section  can  be  found  in  pre-Christian  Judaism, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  notes  on  xii.  7  (p.  323  sq.).  Yet  even  in 
the  case  of  this  section  some  of  the  subject-matter  may  go  back 
to  the  Zend  religion.  Thus  in  the  Bund.  ( S.B.E .  v.  17)  iii. 
io-ii  it  is  stated  that  the  evil  spirit  or  Ahriman  attacked  the 
heaven  with  his  confederate  demons,  and  they  “  sprang  like  a 
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snake  down  to  the  earth”  (cf.  Apoc.  xii.  12,  Kare/Sr]  6  8ia/?oAos 

7rpos  vfias). 

For  90  days  and  nights  the  heavenly  angels  contended  with 
the  demons  of  the  evil  spirit  and  hurled  them  down  to  hell 
(Bund.  iii.  26).  In  some  degree  the  Zend  tradition  may  in  turn 
be  dependent  on  the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  primeval  chaos 
monster  Tiamat  which  was  overcome  by  Marduk.  But  the  same 
idea  was  found  in  Greece  in  the  wars  of  the  Titans  and  at  a 
later  date  among  the  Mandaeans  (Brandt,  Mandaische  Schriften , 
128  sqq.,  138  sqq.,  178,  181  sqq.,  231  sq.)  and  the  Manichaeans 
(Fliigel,  Maniy  87) ;  see  Gunkel,  Verstandnis ,  57.  The  myth  had 
an  international  currency  in  the  ancient  world. 

xii.  1-5,  13-17.  We  have  already  seen  (§  2)  that  this  section 
could  not  have  been  written  originally  either  by  a  Jew  or  by  a 
Christian.  It  was  therefore  taken  over  from  a  heathen  source 
by  a  Jew  or  by  a  Christian. 

That  it  was  taken  over  by  a  Jew  and  not  by  a  Christian  is 
probable  on  the  following  grounds.  1.  It  shows  signs  of  being 
a  translation  from  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (§  4).  Even  if  this 
could  be  established  conclusively,  it  does  not,  of  course,  prove  a 
Jewish  original  as  against  a  Jewish-Christian,  though  it  makes  it 
more  likely.  2.  It  exhibits  several  characteristics  which  differ¬ 
entiate  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah.  Thus  the  Messiah 
is  here  conceived  as  playing  a  passive  role  so  far  as  the  present 
text  is  concerned  (cf.  1  Enoch  xc.  37;  Shemone  Esre,  15  (14); 
4  Ezra  vii.  28  sq. ;  2  Bar.  xxix.  3).  He  is  rapt  away  after 
His  birth :  and  remains  in  concealment  after  His  birth.1  The 
same  three  characteristics  belong  to  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but 
are  positively  at  variance  with  the  universally  accepted  views  of 
Jesus,  the  Christian  Messiah.  3.  The  description  differs  widely 

1  These  two  facts,  though  impossible  in  a  first-hand  description  of  Jesus, 
would  be  possible  in  a  Jewish  apocalypse  :  for  we  find  a  kindred  tradition  in 
the  Jer.  Talmud,  Berachoth,  5a  (chap,  ii.),  the  Midrash  Echa  Rabbati,  i.  16, 
according  to  which  an  Arab  had  come  to  a  Jew  at  Bethlehem  and  told  him  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  Thereupon  the 
Jew  went  off  to  Bethlehem  and  saw  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  when  he 
returned  a  second  time  he  was  informed  that  the  child  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  strong  wind.  With  this  legend  we  might  compare  the  tradition  in  the 
Targ.  Jon.  on  Mic.  iv.  8,  that  the  Messiah  was  already  born  but  was  con¬ 
cealed  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  and  in  Justin,  Dial.  8,  that, 
according  to  Trypho,  the  Messiah  was  possibly  already  born  but  would  remain 
unknown  till  Elijah  came  and  anointed  Him  ;  and  in  Sanh.  98**,  that  He  was 
already  born  but  living  in  concealment  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  same  idea 
underlies  the  statement  of  certain  Jews  in  John  vii.  27,  6  5b  Xpiarbs  tirav 
ipXVTal  obSels  yivuxTKei  nbdev  barfa,  and  2  Bar.  xxix.  3  ;  4  Ezra  vii.  2S, 
xiii.  32.  The  birth  of  the  Messiah,  therefore,  followed  by  His  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance,  was  an  idea  familiar  to  Judaism,  but  impossible  as  a  purely 
Christian  conception.  Whether  He  remained  on  earth  or  was  carried  off  to 
heaven  as  in  our  text  is  a  subordinate  question. 
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from  the  Christian  conception  in  the  way  of  omission.  The 
Person,  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  here  wholly 
ignored.  4.  The  description  of  the  birth  and  rapture  of  the 
Messiah  could  well  represent  an  event  still  impending  in  the 
view  of  the  writer  (and  therefore  a  Jew),  but  not  in  that  of  a 
Christian.  5.  A  Jewish  writer  could  accept  the  divine  figure — 
a  sun-goddess,  in  a  general  sense  as  symbolizing  the  true  Israel, 
since  in  the  O.T.  Israel  was  the  spouse  of  God.  But  in  the 
N.T.  the  true  Israel  is  the  spouse  of  Christ. 

Hence,  since  the  original  of  xii.  1-5,  13-17  is  alien  in  nearly 
every  respect  to  the  Christian  conception,  but  shows  affinities  in 
certain  definite  respects  to  the  Jewish,  it  is  immeasurably  more 
probable  that  the  myth  was  adopted  and  adapted  first  by  a  Jew, 
then  by  a  Christian.  When  once  it  was  incorporated  in  Jewish 
Apocalyptic,  its  adoption  by  our  author  for  his  own  purposes  is 
easily  intelligible.  It  is  only  le  premier  pas  qui  coUte.  He  sees 
in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  last  times,  a  prophecy  likewise  that  was 
coming  to  fulfilment  in  the  events  of  the  present. 

xii.  1-5,  13-17  is  a  torso.  In  accordance  with  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  myth  we  should  expect  a  return  of  the  Messiah  from 
heaven  in  order  to  destroy  the  Dragon,  but  this  expectation  is 
not  fulfilled  here  or  later  in  our  Apocalypse.  Christ  destroys  the 
two  agents  of  the  Dragon,  chap,  xix.,  but  not  the  Dragon  himself. 

§  8.  The  two  sections ,  xii.  1-3,  13-17  and  xii.  7-10,  12,  were 
adapted  to  their  new  Christian  cotitext  by  the  addition  of 
xii.  6 ,  II,  and  by  changes  and  additio?is  in  xii.  3, 3,  p,  10, 17. 

Since  these  questions  are  dealt  with  in  the  notes  on  the  text 
they  require  no  further  consideration  here. 

§  9.  Whether  the  sections  were  first  brought  into  connection  by  our 
author,  or  already  for?ned  a  unity  in  a  Semitic  original  is 
doubtful,  though  the  evidence  perhaps  points  to  the  former 
alternative . 

If  the  two  sections  existed  already  as  a  whole,  then  our 
author  translated  his  source  and  inserted  xii.  n  and  certain 
additions  in  xii.  3,  5,  9,  10,  17  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  context.  In 
this  case  xii.  6  was  already  before  him  and  due  to  the  Jewish 
writer  who  had  joined  the  two  sections.1  6i tov  .  .  .  Ikcl  would 
thus  be  explained  as  due  to  the  source  as  in  xii.  14  (see  §  4, 
p.  304).  But  the  other  hypothesis,  that  our  author  first  brought 
the  two  sections  together,  is  perhaps  preferable.  On  this  hypo- 

1  That  the  two  sections  existed  already  as  a  whole  (whether  as  Jewish  or 
Christian,  in  Semitic  or  Greek)  is  the  view  of  Weizsacker,  Sabatier,  Schoet, 
Tfleiderer,  Gunkel,  Wellhausen. 
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thesis  he  added  xii.  6,  n  and  certain  clauses  in  xii.  3,  5,  9, 
io,  13,  17.  On  this  hypothesis  we  could  explain  in  xii.  6  the  in¬ 
definite  Semitic  plural  rpe^cocrtv  (which  our  author  uses  elsewhere, 
X.  Tl)  as  opposed  to  Tpe<f>eTau  in  xii.  14,  the  use  of  fjTQipLacrpLivov 
(cf.  ix.  7,  15,  xvi.  12),  the  different  phrasing  of  the  period  of  the 
Antichrist,  fjiiepas  gikias  ktA.  Cf.  xi.  3.  The  unusual  07 rov  .  .  . 
Iku  would  in  that  case  be  simply  transferred  from  xii.  14. 

The  decision  of  this  question  depends  on  the  authorship  of 
xii.  6. 

§  ro.  xii.  7-5,  ij~iyab — essentially  a  heathen  myth — may  have 
bee?i  adopted  and  adapted  originally  by  a  Pharisaic  Jew 
about  67-69  a.d.,  but  xii.  14-16  are  meaningless  in  their 
present  context . 

This  is  Wellhausen’s  view  as  to  the  date  of  the  entire  chapter, 
and  it  appears  right,  though  we  cannot  follow  him  in  regarding 
the  chapter  as  an  original  Jewish  creation.  It  was  only  a  Jewish 
adaptation  of  a  heathen  myth — a  question  which  will  be  discussed 
presently. 

xii.  1-5,  i3-i7ab  represents  at  the  outset  two  great  powers — 
the  sun-goddess  and  the  Dragon,  which  symbolized  for  the  Jewish 
adapter  the  Jewish  Community  and  its  spiritual  foe,  the  Antichrist. 
The  Dragon,  who  after  his  overthrow  in  the  war  in  heaven  (xii.  4) 
descended  to  earth,  besets  the  Jewish  Community  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  forth  from  it.  But 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  be  born  in  the  hour  of  Israels  sorest 
need,  as  was  foretold  in  Mic.  v.  3,  Isa.  vii.  14  sqq.,  was  carried 
off  to  heaven,  and  so  escaped  the  dragon,  who  therefore  fell  upon 
the  Jewish  Community  through  his  agent  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Pharisees,  who  were  the  61ite  of  the  nation,  fled  to  the 
wilderness,  xii.  14-16,  and  so  escaped;  but  the  Zealots  clung  to 
the  Temple,  and  so  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Dragon,  xii. 
i7ab  (cf.  xi.  1,  2).1  In  its  present  context  (95  a.d.)  xii.  17  is 
reinterpreted,  but  xii.  14-16  are  meaningless. 

§  11.  Original  source  of  xii.  7-5,  ij-iyab  to  be  found  in  a 
primitive  international  myth . 

Scholars  have  sought  the  source  of  this  chapter  variously  in 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian  myths.  It  is  not, 
however,  directly  and  wholly  from  any  one  of  these,  but  from  an 
early  international  myth.  The  chief  attempts  of  the  above 
nature  are  as  follows. 

1  The  Messiah,  according  to  Jer.  Berachoth,  f.  5.  c.  I,  was  born  on  the  day 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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Babylonian  origin. — Gunkel  ( Schopfung ,  379  sqq.)  traces  the 
entire  chapter  to  an  old  Babylonian  myth  which  dealt  with  the 
war  between  Tiamat,  the  seven-headed  dragon,  and  the  gods, 
which  was  not  decided  till  Marduk  the  god  of  light  arose.  In 
this  strife  Tiamat  cast  down  a  third  of  the  stars  (cf.  Dan.  viii.  10). 
Ti&mat  was  a  water  monster — a  fact  which  would  explain  the 
action  of  the  dragon  in  xii.  1 5.  The  great  eagle  is  the  constellation 
called  the  Eagle,  which  Gunkel  supposes  to  have  been  the  servant 
of  Marduk.  Tiamat,  knowing  the  destiny  of  the  child,  seeks  to 
kill  it  the  moment  it  is  born,  but  it  is  rescued  and  borne  off 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  Tiamat  turns  against  the  mother,  but 
through  the  help  of  the  eagle  and  the  earth  she  is  saved.  There¬ 
upon  his  fury  is  directed  against  the  rest  of  her  sons.  At  last 
Marduk  grows  up  and  returns  and  overcomes  Ti&mat. 

But  the  incurable  weakness  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  not 
found  in  Babylonian  mythology,  but  reconstructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  chapter  it  is  invoked  to  explain.  In  that  mythology 
indeed  there  is  found  Tiamat  and  Marduk  and  Damkina  his 
mother,  who  is,  in  fact,  described  in  terms  similar  to  those  in  xii.  1. 
But  of  her  persecution  by  Tiamat,  because  she  was  about  to  bear 
a  child  dangerous  to  the  dragon,  of  the  removal  of  the  child,  and 
of  the  flight  of  the  woman  into  the  wilderness,  there  has  not  been 
found  a  trace  in  Babylonian  mythology.  But  perhaps  the  most 
telling  criticism  of  this  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
as  the  one  exclusive  explanation  of  our  text  it  is  abandoned  by  its 
author.  See  Verstandnis>  59  sq. 

Zend  origin. — Volter  (iv.  86  sq.)  traces  the  myth  in  our  text 
to  a  Persian  origin.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  contend  for  “the 
great  kingly  glory.”  The  parallel  to  this  Volter  finds  in  the 
woman  in  xii.  1,  who  represents  the  theocracy.  Ahriman  sends 
Azhi  Dahak — the  dragon — to  secure  this  treasure.  The  twelve 
stars  with  which  the  woman  was  crowned  were  the  twelve  constel¬ 
lations  created  by  Ormuzd,  while  the  seven  diadems  of  the 
dragon  had  their  counterparts  in  the  seven  planets  which  were 
created  by  Ahriman. 

To  the  statement  that  the  dragon  cast  down  a  third  of  the 
stars  of  heaven,  Volter  adduces  the  parallel  that  in  Bund.  iii.  n 
the  serpent  stood  on  a  third  part  of  the  heaven  and  sprang  there¬ 
from  to  the  earth.  So  far  the  parallels  are  interesting,  but  of  the 
woman  with  child,  the  birth  of  a  son,  his  removal,  the  rescue 
of  the  mother,  there  is  naturally  not  a  word  in  Persian  mythology 
in  connection  with  “the  great  kingly  glory”  and  the  serpent. 
These  ideas  Volter  would  trace  to  Mic.  iv.  8-10,  though  he 
thinks  that  our  author  may  have  combined  the  marvellous  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Zoroaster  with  the  myth  about  “the  great 
kingly  glory  ”  which  Azhi  Dahak  sought  to  obtain. 
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The  above  hypothesis,  though  it  offers  interesting  parallels, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  source  of  our  text. 

Greek  origin. — Dieterich 1  ( Abraxas ,  117  sqq.,  Nekyia ,  217, 
n.  3)  finds  the  original  of  chap.  xii.  in  Greek  mythology,  i.e.  in  the 
myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo,  as  transmitted  by  Hyginus.  It  was 
announced  in  prophecy  to  Python  the  son  of  Earth,  the  great 
Dragon,  that  he  should  be  slain  by  the  son  of  Leto,  who  was  with 
child  by  Zeus.  Out  of  jealousy  Hera  contrived  that  Leto  could 
give  birth  only  where  the  sun  shone  not,  and  Python  observing 
that  she  was  soon  to  have  a  child  pursued  her  in  order  to  slay 
her.  But  Boreas  carried  her  off  to  Poseidon  (cf.  xii.  14),  who 
placed  her  in  Ortygia  and  submerged  the  island  in  the  sea.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Python  failing  to  find  her  returned  to  Parnassus.  On 
the  island,  which  was  brought  to  the  surface  by  Poseidon,  Leto 
bare  Apollo,  who  burst  at  once  his  infant  bands  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  divine  form  and  strength  hastened  the  fourth  day  after  his 
birth  to  Parnassus  and  slew  Python. 

Dieterich  ( Abrax .  120,  note  4)  recalls  also  another  form  of  the 
myth.  According  to  this,  owing  to  the  water  floods  of  the  chaotic 
world  which  Python  threw  into  such  an  uproar,  Leto  could  not  have 
borne  her  child  had  not  the  earth  come  to  her  help  and  raised 
up  the  waste,  desolate  island  of  Delos.  Further,  he  adduces  the 
facts  that  Leto  was  portrayed  with  a  veil  of  stars  (cf.  xii.  1),  and 
that  the  bronze  masterpiece  of  Euphranor,  which  Schreiber 
thinks  may  have  originally  stood  in  Ephesus,  represented  Leto  as 
fleeing  before  the  dragon  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  her  arms. 

If  we  may  combine  the  above  myths  we  obtain  very  striking 
parallels  to  chap,  xii.,  and  particularly  so  if  we  recognize  that 
jdh--i -=57*^3— i-7^^is  Jrom  a  distinct  source,  as  Dieterich  did  not. 
The  chief  figures,  such  as  the  woman,  the  child,  the  persecuting 
dragon,  correspond  closely  to  both  :  also  individual  traits,  such  as 
the  assisted  flight  of  the  woman,  the  waters  menacing  the  woman, 
the  help  given  by  the  earth  to  the  woman.  It  is  only  indeed  by 
the  combination  of  conflicting  forms  of  the  Greek  myth  that  we 
can  arrive  at  the  above  remarkable  parallels.  For  one  form  of 
the  Greek  myth  (that  on  the  coin)  represents  Apollo  as  already 
born  before  Leto’s  flight,  whereas  another  represents  his  birth  as 
after  it.  One  form  represents  the  waters  as  helpful  to  her,  the 
other  as  hostile.  Both  forms  agree  in  making  an  island  the 
place  of  refuge  and  not  the  wilderness  as  in  our  text.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  Greek  myth  stands  incomparably  nearer  to  our  text 
than  does  the  Babylonian  or  Persian. 

1  This  view  was  propounded  in  1794  by  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tons  les  cults , 
iii.  49,  and  in  1819  by  Richter,  Das  Chris tenthum  u.  d.  altesten  Keligionen 
d.  Orients ,  212,  and  adopted  by  O.  Pfleiderer  {Das  Christenhild  des  urchrist - 
lichen  Glaubens ,  1903,  38  sqq.). 
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Again,  if  our  conclusions  above  as  to  a  Jewish  source  of 
xii.  1-5,  i3~i7ab  are  valid,  then  the  ultimate  derivation  of  xii.  1-5, 
1 3—1 7ab  from  a  Greek  myth  through  this  source  is  quite  possible; 
and  such  an  hypothesis  is  free  from  the  chief  objection  that  told 
against  Dieterich’s  theory,  that  the  entire  chap.  xii.  was  taken 
over  first  hand  from  a  Greek  myth  by  a  Christian  Apocalyptist. 

Egyptian  source. — Bousset  (354  sq.)  has  recourse  to  Egyp¬ 
tian  mythology  for  the  source  of  our  text,  and  finds  in  the 
myth  of  Hathor,  Osiris,  Horus  and  Set  as  startling  parallels  as 
Dieterich  found  in  the  Greek  myth.  The  woman,  who  is  the 
mother  of  the  child,  is  the  goddess  Hathor  {i.e.  Isis),  who  is  re¬ 
presented  with  a  sun  upon  her  head  (Brugsch,  Eel.  u.  Mythol.  d. 
sEgypten ,  211) ;  cf.  xii.  1.  The  child  is  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris; 
the  dragon  is  Typhon  (Set),  the  favourite  symbols  for  whom 
are  the  dragon,  serpent,  or  crocodile  {op.  cit.  709).  Set  was  usually 
described  as  red  (710);  cf.  Plutarch,  De  Iside ,  22,  30.  After 
Osiris  (the  declining  sun)  is  slain  by  Set,  Isis  though  pursued  by 
Typhon  collects  the  bones  of  Osiris,  and  in  a  marvellous  manner 
bears  the  child,  the  young  sun-god.  Then  she  escapes  on  a  boat 
of  papyrus,  makes  her  way  through  the  marshes  and  gets  safe  to 
a  legendary  floating  island,  Chemnis  {op.  cit.  400  sq.).  According 
to  another  variant,  Hathor  does  not  bear  Horus  till  she  reaches 
Chemnis  (403,  405),  while  an  Osiris  hymn  represents  Hathor  as 
producing  wind  with  her  wings 1  (398)  in  her  flight,  and  as  bearing 
Horus  in  the  solitude  whither  she  had  fled.  Finally,  Horus 
overcomes  Typhon  (as  Apollo  the  Python),  399,  717,  721. 
Typhon  is  subsequently  imprisoned  and  destroyed  by  fire  (722). 

As  in  the  Greek  myth,  the  woman  flees  to  an  island  and  not 
into  the  wilderness  as  in  our  text.  Similarly  Horus  (like  Apollo) 
is  not  separated  from  Hathor  as  the  child  is  from  the  woman  in 
our  text.  Finally,  water  is  not  hurled  after  Hathor  to  destroy  her  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  finds  deliverance  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Conclusion. — From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  follows  that  the 
myth  in  chap.xii.j-5,  i2-i7ab  is  not  borrowed  wholly  and  directly 
from  any  of  the  above  sources,  but  that  it  is  akin  to  elements  in  all 
of  them  cannot  be  denied.  The  oldest  of  the  four  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  Babylonian,  but  at  a  very  early  date  the  tradition  of  a 
World-Redeemer  had  become  international.  So  Gunkel,  aban¬ 
doning  the  strict  derivation  of  our  text  from  the  primitive  Baby¬ 
lonian  myth,  now  holds  ( Verstdndnis ,  55),  and  so  also  Cheyne 
{Bible  Problems ,  195,  206)  and  Clemen  {Erkldrung.  d.  NT  237). 
This  primitive  myth  is  in  reality  “  the  old  story  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  light  and  darkness,  order  and  disorder,  transferred  to  the 

1  As  Cheyne  {Bible.  Problems ,  199)  points  out,  the  vulture  was  the  second 
bird  of  Hathor-Nechbit.  This  recalls  “the  wings  of  the  great  eagle,’* 
xii.  14. 
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latter  days  and  adapted  by  spiritualisation  ...  to  the  wants  of 
faithful  Jews  ”  (Cheyne,  op.  cit.  80).  Into  this  primitive  inter¬ 
national  tradition  Judaism  had  read  its  own  religious  history  and 
its  longings  for  a  divine  Redeemer  (cf.  Gunkel,  op.  cit .  58). 

On  the  general  meaning  of  this  chapter  see  Introduction,  §  1. 

1.  Kal  a^jjLCLOi/  piya  w<J>9i]  iv  tw  oupaycu,  yui4j  Tr€pij3€|3\T)jji6'i] 
Toy  ^Xioy,  Kal  o-eX^yi]  uttok<£t(»>  Twy  rroBwy  auTrjs,  Kal  rrjs 
Ke^aXrjs  aurrjs  <rW<f>ayos  aor epwy  SwSeKa. 

This  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  constituting  a  complete  sentence. 
ywrj  7 r€pi/3el3\r]/jLev7j  is  a  phrase  standing  in  apposition  to  crrjpLtiov 
fxeya.  We  have  exactly  the  same  construction  in  xv.  1,  et 8ov 
aXXo  crrjfi€Lov  .  .  .  ayye'Xovs  €7rra,  save  that  the  verb  in  xv.  i  is 
active,  whereas  in  xii.  1  it  is  passive.  Most  editors  connect  the 
Kal  iv  yaarpt  r^ovcra  of  2  with  7r€pL/3cf^\rjpiivrj  ktX.  and  treat  it  as 
merely  a  participial  phrase,  but  wrongly.  In  Kal  iv  yacrrpl 
ixpvora  the  participle  stands  for  a  finite  verb,  as  in  i.  16,  vi.  2,  etc. 
( rr]pL€Lov  has  two  meanings  in  our  Apocalypse.  In  xii.  1,  3,  xv.  1, 
it  seems  to  denote  a  heavenly  marvel ;  but  in  xiii.  13,  14,  xvi.  14, 
xix.  20,  a  sign  wrought  by  the  Antichrist  or  his  agents  in  order  to 
deceive  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  latter  is  thus  a 
caricature  of  the  sign  wrought  by  Christ :  cf.  John  ii.  11,  23,  etc. 
The  word  in  this  latter  sense  does  not  naturally  occur  till  the 
Satanic  reign  begins  on  earth.  With  the  first  meaning  cf.  crypLeiov 
i$  ovpavov,  Luke  xi.  16  ;  Mark  viii.  11  ;  Matt.  xvi.  1 ;  to  o^/xcioy 
TOV  VLOV  TOV  avOpWTTOV  (Matt.  xxiv.  30). 

The  first  Woe  was  introduced  by  Kal  etSov  (ix.  i),  the 
second  by  Kal  tjkovo- a,  ix.  13,  whereas  the  third  opens  with  Kal 
crYjpLeLov  p.iya  <x><f>9rj.  We  have  come  at  last  to  the  climax  of  the 
apocalyptic  vision. 

iv  t £>  oupaycS.  This  is  taken  as  :  1  =  “  in  the  heaven  ”  (so  De 
Wette,  Diisterdieck,  Spitta,  Gunkel,  B.  Weiss,  Holtzmann).  In 
this  case  the  scene  of  action  is  the  same  as  in  xi.  19,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  woman — the  sun,  moon,  and  twelve  stars — fall 
in  fitly  with  this  tradition  ;  or  2  as  =  “  on  the  heaven,”  i.e.  “  in  the 
sky”  (so  Vischer,  Volter,  Bousset,  Swete,  J.  Weiss,  Anderson 
Scott).  In  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  woman  flies 
into  the  wilderness,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  heaven. 
But  in  the  original  context  of  this  tradition,  as  Wellhausen  (p.  19) 
points  out,  while  heaven  was  clearly  the  scene  of  action  in  xii.  1-3, 
in  4  a  descent  to  earth  on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  the  Dragon 
is  silently  presupposed,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the  latter. 
But  the  overthrow  of  the  Dragon  was  omitted  here  by  the  Seer 
since  he  deals  with  it  later  in  xii.  7  sq. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  the  place  of  the  Seer  during  the 
various  scenes  in  this  chapter,  since  he  is  using  independent 
traditions  in  a  very  abbreviated  form.  See  note  on  iv.  2,  p.  109. 
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yu^  TT€ptPe(3X^|X€Vt]  Toy  rjXioy  ktX.  In  its  present  context  this 
woman  1  represents  the  true  Israel  or  the  community  of  believers. 
This  community  embraces  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
all  of  whom  are  to  undergo  the  last  great  tribulation.  But  the 
original  expectation  of  the  source  xii.  1-5,  13-17  (67-69  a.d.), 
that  the  Jewish  Christians  would  escape  (see  xii.  14-16  notes, 
Introd.  §  10),  survives  in  the  text  and  is  meaningless  in  95  a.d. 
“The  rest  of  her  seed”  (  =  originally  “Gentile  Christians”) 
in  xii.  17  must  in  its  present  context  be  taken  as  including  all 
Christians. 

But  since  the  woman  is  represented  as  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah,  the  community  which  she  symbolizes  must  embrace  the 
true  O.T.  Israel.  The  conception  in  the  present  context  is  very 
elastic.  The  Seer  did  not  here  create  his  symbols  freely, 
but  used  those  that  had  come  to  him  by  tradition.  J.  Weiss 
(p.  137)  takes  the  woman  to  symbolize  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  St.  Paul  calls  “our  mother”  (Gal.  iv.  26),  and  which 
thus  forms  a  contrast  to  the  woman  that  symbolizes  Babylon  or 
Rome  in  chap.  xvii.  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  original 
meaning  of  the  description  in  our  text.  If  the  Seer  had  been 
creating  freely,  he  would  not  have  introduced  into  the  picture  a 
number  of  notable  characteristics  which  were  without  further 
significance  for  his  purpose,  and  were,  therefore,  wholly  super¬ 
fluous.  Thus  the  woman  wearing  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  having  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  the  heads, 
horns,  and  diadems  of  the  dragon,  the  wings  of  the  great  eagle,  the 
stream  cast  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragon  after  the  woman 
and  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  are  ideas  that  can  be  best 
explained  from  a  mythological  background.  See  Introduction  to 
this  chapter,  p.  310  sqq.,  for  the  larger  consideration  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Here,  however,  we  should  observe  that  in  the  crown  of 
twelve  stars  we  are  probably  to  recognize  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  as  Gunkel  ( Schopfung ,  38 6),  Zimmern  ( K.A.TP  360), 
Bousset,  and  Jeremias  (. Babylo?iisches ,  35  sq.)  have  done.  Jeremias 
( Babylonisches ,  35  sq.)  draw's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Martianus  Capella  (De  Nupt.  PhiloL  et  Merc .  i.  75),  the 
Assyrian  Juno  wore  a  crown  with  twelve  precious  stones,  amongst 
which  were  the  zmaragdus,  jasper,  hyacinth.  These  stones, 
Clemen  (Erklarung  d.  N.T.  p.  78)  states,  have  been  shown  by 

1  This  designation  of  the  theocratic  community  by  yvvi)  has  parallels  in 
Isa.  liv.  5  ;  Jer.  iii.  6-10;  Ezek.  xvi.  8b ;  Hos.  ii.  19,  20.  Zion  appears  as  a 
woman  in  the  vision  in  4  Ezra  ix.  38-x.  59.  The  spiritual  Israel  was  the 
spouse  of  God  in  the  O.T.  The  true  Israel  in  the  N.T  becomes  the  spouse 
of  Christ :  cf.  Apoc.  xix.  7,  xxi.  9.  The  blending  of  the  O.T.  conception  with 
that  of  the  N.T.  introduces  confusion.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  source. 
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Kircher  ( Oedipus  Aegyptiacus ,  1653,  ii.  177  sq.)  to  correspond 
to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  twelve  stones  on  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest  are  interpreted  by  Philo  ( Vita 
Mos .  iii.  14)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  hi.  7.  7)  of  these  signs.  The 
original,  then,  of  the  woman  in  our  text  was  a  goddess,1  whose 
crown  was  studded  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  whose  body 
was  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  whose  feet  rested  on  the  moon  as 
a  footstool. 

With  the  actual  phrase  ^piPepXrjfxtvT]  tov  fj\iov  cf.  Ps.  ciii. 
(civ.)  2,  avafSaWopLCvos  <^o>9  u>9  l/aanov.  To  f}  (TfXrjvri  ihtokoltu)  .  .  . 
owScKa  we  have  a  remarkable  parallel  in  T.  Naph.  v.  3-4,  o  Aon 

eKpaTTjcrt  tov  y}\iov  Kal  6  <f>6acras  C7rtacrc  Ttjv  crcXyvrjv,  Kal 

vi//(x)8T]crav  apL<f>OTepa  avv  avrots.  4,  *al  ovros  tov  Acul  d>9  6  rj\ to?, 
iSov  vtos  rt9  €7nB{Ba)<TLV  avrta  fiata  <f)OLVLK(vv  SdfScKa,  Kal  TovSa? 
cycvcTo  Xa/x7rpos  a>9  rj  <r€\rfvr]f  Kal  rjcrav  \n to  rot»9  7ro8a9  avrojv  (avVoi), 
fid.  A)  8w8c/ca  aKrtv€9. 

Here  Levi  is  like  the  sun,  and  receives  twelve  branches  of 
palm,  and  Judah  is  bright  like  the  moon,  and  beneath  his  (or 
“  their  ”)  feet  are  twelve  rays  of  light.  The  symbolism  in  both 
passages  is  the  same.  The  twelve  olktlvcs,  which  are  evidently 
the  twelve  “  stars  ”  in  our  text,  seem  to  symbolize  in  both 
passages  the  twelve  tribes.  The  diction  recalls  Joseph’s  dream: 
Gen.  xxxvii.  9,  o  ^Xt09  Kal  rj  (reXTjvTj  Kal  cvSc/ca  atrrcpc 9. 

2.  Kal  yaorp!  ?xou<7a  Ka>l  xpd^et  (uBt^ouaa  Kal  pao-ayiiop&i] 

T€K€iy. 

Ixouaa  is  here  used  as  a  finite  verb  by  a  Semiticism ;  for  in 
Biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac  the  participle  is  more  frequently 
used  as  a  finite  verb  than  in  its  proper  signification.  This  usage 
is  found  in  late  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  frequently  in  Mishnaic 
Hebrew.  It  is  reflected  occasionally  in  the  Greek  translations  : 
cf.  Dan.  ii.  21,  where  the  four  Aramaic  participles  (  =  four  finite 
verbs)  are  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  one  finite  verb  and  three 
participles,  and  by  Theodotion  by  three  finite  verbs  and  one 
participle:  cf.  also  ii.  22,  iii.  9,  16,  vi.  10,  vii.  7  (here  three 
participles  =  finite  verbs  are  rendered  by  two  participles  and  one 
finite  verb).  This  Semiticism  is  found  again  in  our  text  in  iv.  7, 
8,  x.  2,  xxi.  12,  14.  Instances  of  this  usage  are  to  be  found  in 
St.  Paul;  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  12,  vii.  5.  See  Blass,  Gram.  284  sq. 

With  <rr)pL€iov  .  .  .  cv  yaa-Tpl  l^ovcra  cf.  Isa.  vii.  14,  Stocrci  Kvpios 
auro9  vpuv  (rrjpL€Lov *  ISov  rj  irapdivos  cv  yacrrpl  (A^pti^crat,  B) 

Kal  T€$€T at  vlov. 

1  Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  goddess  Hathor  is  represented  with  the 
sun  upon  her  head  (Brugsch,  Rel .  und  Myth,  d .  alten  Aegypten ,  21 1) ; 
amongst  the  Greeks,  Leto  wears  a  veil  of  stars  (Dieterich,  Abraxas ,  120,  n.  4), 
whilst  among  the  Babylonians  Damkina,  the  mother  of  Marduk,  is  called  “  the 
lady  of  the  heavenly  tiara  ”  ( K.A .  T.z  360,  n.  3). 
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There  are  many  close  parallels  in  the  O.T.  in  which  the 
theocratic  community  is  described  as  a  travailing  woman. 
Cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  17,  o>5  7}  uSivovcra  eyyt£ci  tov  tckclv  kcll  cVl  rrj  coStvc 
avrrjs  brcKpa^cv  .  .  .  iv  yacrTpl  i\d/3opLev  Kal  (oSivyaapLev :  Mic. 
iv.  10,  o)$ti'€  .  .  .  Ovydrrjp  5«o>v  d>s  tiktovctol  :  Isa.  lxvi.  7,  irplv 
rrjv  (LSivovaav  tckclv ,  irplv  i\6tiv  tov  ttovov  t&v  (iStvcov,  efc^vycv  Kal 

€T€K€V  ap(T€V. 

The  above  passages,  which  compare  the  theocratic  community 
to  a  woman  in  travail  (cf.  also  Jer.  iv.  31,  xiii.  21,  xxii.  23; 
Isa.  xiii.  8,  xxi.  3 ;  Hos.  xiii.  13),  and  the  birth  of  the  new  Israel 
to  that  of  a  man  child  (Isa.  lxvi.  7  sq.),  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
vision  in  its  Jewish  form  dealt  with  the  expected  birth  of  the 
Messiah  from  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  in  its  present  and 
Christian  context  it  refers  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

As  regards  the  construction,  tckciv  is  generally  taken  as  an 
epexegetical  infinitive  dependent  on  /Wavt^opteVq.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  to  take  it  closely  with  Kpd&i.  Thus  we  should 
have  :  “  and  cried  in  her  travail  and  pain  to  be  delivered.,,  The 
text  seems  to  be  based  on  Isa.  xxvi.  17  but  not  on  the  LXX,  and 
would  =  rrtai  nSin  pytrn.  /3a cravi'^w  is  used  of  the  pangs 

of  childbirth  in  profane  Greek  (see  Thayer  in  loc.)  but  not  in 
the  LXX  or  N.T.  Or  else  tckciv  is  to  be  translated  according 
to  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom  (  =  m^)  “ready  to  be  delivered.” 

3.  Kal  <24>0t]  aXXo  cn]p,€iov  ey  tw  oupai'w,  Kal  ISou  Sp^Kon' 
pcyas  Truppo?)  K€<|>aXd$  curd  Kal  KcpaTa  SeKa,  Kal  em  Tds 

K€<f>aXas  auTOu  eirra  8ia8^paTa. 

The  sevenheaded  Dragon  is  ultimately  derived  from  Baby¬ 
lonian  mythology.  The  monster  appears  as  the  chief  enemy  of 
God  in  the  O.T.,  and  is  variously  designated  or  hinted  at  under 
such  titles  as  Rahab,  Isa.  li.  9-10;  Ps.  lxxxix.  10;  Job  xxvi, 
12-13,  etc.:  Leviathan,  Ps.  lxxiv.  12-19;  Isa.  xxvii.  1:  Behe¬ 
moth,  Job  xl.  15-24 :  the  dragon  in  the  sea,  Job  vii.  12 ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  3-6,  xxxii.  2-8 ;  Jer.  li.  34,  36,  42  (cf.  Pss.  Sol.  ii.  28-34) : 
the  Serpent,  Amos  ix.  2  sqq.  (see  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos , 
29-82;  Genesis3,  121  sqq.;  Zimmern,  K.A.T l3  507  sqq.;  Jere- 
mias,  Das  AT.2  177  sqq. ;  Clemen,  Religionsgeschichtliche  Erk- 
larung  des  NT.  99  sqq. 

The  many  names  by  which  this  monster  was  designated 
point  to  a  manifoldness  of  the  tradition.  The  dragon  appears  in 
some  passages  as  a  personification  of  the  ocean,  and  specially  of 
the  primeval  ocean,  Isa.  li.  9-10;  Ps.  lxxxix.  10  sqq. ;  Job  xxvi. 
12,  etc.:  in  others  as  a  dweller  in  the  Nile,  and  so  Egypt  is 
named  Rahab,  Isa.  xxx  7  ;  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4 :  in  others  as  the 
monster  which  prevents  the  rising  of  the  sun,  Job  iii.  8,  or  from 
which  the  darkness  comes,  Job  xxvi.  13.  Hence  Gunkel  con¬ 
cludes  (Genesis3  122)  that  other  mythologies  in  addition  to  that 
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of  Babylon  may  have  contributed  towards  the  dragon  myth  in 
the  O.T. 

The  dragon  and  the  primeval  ocean  are  brought  together  in 
Isa.  li.  9  sq.  These  were  overcome  by  Yahweh  in  the  prehistoric 
foretime.  And  what  happened  at  the  beginning  of  days  will  be 
repeated  on  a  greater  scale  at  the  end  of  time.  The  primeval 
strife  between  Yahweh  and  the  powers  of  chaos  is  transformed 
into  a  final  struggle  between  God  and  Satan  at  the  world’s  close, 
in  which  the  latter  will  manifest  himself  as  a  world-power, 
hostile  first  to  Judaism  and  then  to  the  Christian  Community. 
The  transformation  of  cosmological  myth  into  eschatological 
doctrine  is  found  also  in  Isa.  xi.  6-8,  lxv.  25,  Hos.  ii.  18-22, 
which  assign  to  the  blessed  coming  time  the  peace  that  reigned 
in  Eden;  in  Isa.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22;  1  Enoch  xci.  16,  where  the 
creation  of  the  foretime  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 

The  manifoldness  of  the  ancient  eschatological  myth  is  to 
some  extent  repeated  in  the  eschatological  expectation.  Thus  in 
Isa.  xxvii.  1,  it  is  said  that  “in  that  day  Yahweh  with  His  sore  and 
great  and  strong  sword  shall  punish  leviathan,  the  swift  serpent, 
and  leviathan,  the  crooked  serpent,  and  He  shall  slay  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  sea.”  Similarly  in  our  Apocalypse  we  have  a 
variety  of  evil  agents — the  Dragon,  i.e.  Satan,  and  his  two  agents, 
the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet.  The  Beast  was  originally  none 
other  than  the  dragon  himself,  the  chaos  monster,  since  he  came 
up  from  the  sea,  xiii.  1.  As  such  he  pours  forth  a  flood  of  water 
from  his  mouth  after  the  woman,  xii.  15.  The  same  idea  seems 
to  underlie  xvii.  1. 

SpdKtoy  .  .  .  Truppos  kt\.  The  fiery  red  or  scarlet  colour, 
xvii.  3,  of  the  dragon  may  ( K.A.T l3  503  sq.  512)  go  back  to  the 
musrussu  tamtim,  the  “  raging  ”  or  “  red  gleaming  ”  serpent, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  Temple  of  Marduk,  Esagil,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chaos  monster  since  with  the  Babylonians  no 
monster  had  a  serpent-like  form.  The  Babylonian  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  musrussu  have  two  horns — a  feature  with  which  we 
may  compare  the  horns  in  our  text.  But  the  number  ten  comes 
most  probably  from  Dan.  vii.  7,  24.  The  Babylonian  tradition 
speaks  also  of  the  musmahha,  the  “  great  serpent  ”  with  “  seven 
heads.”1  Zimmern  (K.A.T.3  507,  512)  takes  these  to  be 
descriptions  of  one  and  the  same  mythological  chaos  monster. 
The  combined  characteristics  of  these  two  conceptions  serve  to 
account  for  the  colour  2  of  the  dragon  in  our  text,  the  number  of 

1  In  the  Gnostic  Pistis  Sophia  (ed.  Schmidt,  Ixxxviii.  34)  a  serpent  is 
mentioned  having  the  form  of  “a  basilisk  with  seven  heads.”  Wetstein 
quotes  Qiddushim  29b  where  a  demon  with  seven  heads  appears 

2  But  the  red  colour  of  the  Dragon  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  myth.  The 
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his  heads  and  the  fact  that  he  was  horned.  The  idea,  therefore, 
in  our  text  is  composite,  and  embraces  characteristics  (i.e.  ten 
horns  and  seven  heads)  that  cannot  be  reconciled  or  at  all  events 
understood.  If  the  writer  had  been  creating  freely  the  conception 
before  us,  we  should  naturally  have  expected  the  Dragon  to  have 
had  seven  heads  and  seven  and  not  ten  horns.  But  the  number 
ten  has  come  from  tradition,  i.e.  Dan.  vii.  7,  24. 

ica!  eirl  Ta$  Ke<J>aXa$  aurou  eirra  Sta&^jjiaTa.  This  clause  cannot 
be  illustrated  from  any  ancient  source.  But  its  presence  here  is 
not  difficult  in  itself.  If  the  Christ  has  SiaS^'/xcn-a  tt oAAa,  xix.  12, 
the  Dragon,  His  great  foe,  would  not  unnaturally  be  represented 
as  likewise  crowned  with  diadems.  But  we  cannot  in  this  way 
explain  xiii.  1,  where  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  are  similarly 
crowned,  and  where  these  ten  horns  appear  to  refer  to  the 
Parthian  kings.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  here  and  in 
xiii.  1  the  clauses  are  later  interpolations,  and  from  the  same 
hand  that  was  at  work  in  i.  20,  viii.  2,  xvii.  9.  The  position  of 
the  €7tt(£  (in  xiii.  1  of  the  SeW)  before  the  noun  and  without  the 
article  is  difficult.  As  a  rule  our  author  placed  €7 ttcl  after  its 
noun  when  anarthrous.  See,  however,  footnote  on  viii.  2. 

4.  kcu  tj  oupa  auTou  a upei  to  rpiToy  tqjv  aoTepcoi'  tou  oupayou,  ical 
epaXey  auTous  €i$  Trp  yrji'.  Kal  6  SpdKcoy  carqicci'  ei'clnrioi'  rrjs 
yumucds  tt)s  peXXouaiqs  T€K€iy,  IVa  oTav  tc'kt]  to  t€kvov  aurijs 

KaTa<j>ayT|. 

In  the  first  clause  we  have  not  only  a  reference  to  but  a  loose 
rendering  of  Dan.  viii.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  the  little  horn 
tayrrjQ  srjK  own  ly  h;ni.  Since  both  the  LXX 
and  Theodotion  give  here  wholly  divergent  renderings  resting  on 
a  different  text,  the  rendering  in  our  text  is  an  independent 
version.  The  third  part  of  mankind  was  destroyed  after  the 
sixth  (i.e.  second)  Trumpet :  here  the  third  part  of  the  stars  was 
cast  down  after  the  seventh  (i.e.  third). 

To  this  last  statement  we  have  a  remarkable  parallel  in 
Bund.  iii.  n,  “He  (the  evil  spirit)  stood  upon  one  third  of  the 
inside  of  the  sky,  and  he  sprang  like  a  snake  out  of  the  sky  down 
to  the  earth.” 

Kal  rj  oupa  auTou  aupet  .  .  .  eis  Trjy  y^.  These  words  refer 
to  a  war  in  heaven  between  the  good  angels  and  Satan  and  his 
angels,  and  it  is  implied  that  the  latter  were  cast  down  to  earth, 
where  already  the  woman  is  supposed  to  be,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  then  that  the  woman  brought  forth  her  child.  When  the 
child  was  born  He  was  carried  off  to  the  throne  of  God.  Then  in 

dragon  Typhon  which  sought  to  slay  Horusthe  child  of  Hathorwas  according 
to  Plutarch  ( De  hide  et  Osiride,  22,  30)  of  a  red  colour.  See  Gunkel, 
Zum  Ver stand nis ,  57,  note. 
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xii.  7  sqq.  a  second  war  in  heaven  is  recounted.  This  second 
was  intended  by  our  author  to  be  understood  as  Satan  storming 
heaven  in  pursuit  of  the  child.  Thus  xii.  4  would  refer  to  the 
primeval  war  in  heaven  when  Satan  was  hurled  down  from  his 
first  abode  to  earth,  and  xii.  7  sqq.  to  Satan’s  final  attempt  to 
storm  heaven,  and  his  final  overthrow  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
The  story  is  told  in  symbolic  language.  The  birth  of  the  child 
marks  the  end  of  Satan’s  power  in  heaven.  With  this  idea  we 
might  compare  our  Lord’s  language,  Luke  x.  18,  iOtwpow  Toy 
'Saravav  .  .  .  c/c  toO  ovpavov  7r€<xovTa.  But  originally  xii.  4ab  and 

xii.  7  sqq.  were  doublets,  and  referred  to  one  and  the  same  war 
in  heaven,  xii.  7-9  had  originally  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
child,  nor  were  Michael  and  his  angels  in  the  least  conscious  that 
they  were  fighting  on  His  behalf,  nor  is  it  anywhere  stated  that 
the  dragon  was  overthrown  because  of  his  enmity  to  the  child. 

Behind  this  casting  down  of  the  stars  Gunkel  ( Schopfung ,  387) 
would  discover  an  astrological  myth,  which  accounted  for  the 
gap  in  the  starry  heaven.  In  the  present  context  this  subject  of 
a  war  in  heaven  is  rehandled  in  xii.  7-10,  12. 

6  SpdKwy  ItrrrjKcy  cywmoy  rijs  yumucos.  In  their  present 
context  these  words  are,  as  J.  Weiss,  p.  83,  writes,  intended  to 
teach  that  the  enmity  of  mankind  which  Jesus  had  to  endure 
was  in  reality  an  enmity  of  the  devil  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  1  sqq. ;  John 

xiii.  27)  which  had  beset  Him  from  the  beginning  (cf.  Luke  iv. 
13;  Mt.  ii.  4).  But  this  was  not  their  original  meaning.  See 
Introd.  to  Chapter,  §  10,  p.  310. 

5.  ical  CT6K6K  ul ov,  apacy,  09  fieXXci  iroifiaiyciy  irdvra  t&  €0ytj  iv 
pdpSw  aiSrjpa*  kcu  TjpTrdtrib]  to  tskvov  auTtjs  irpos  Toy  0€oy  tea!  irpbs 
Toy  0poyoy  auToo. 

The  peculiar  phrase  vtov,  dp<rcv  is  found  also  in  Tob.  vi.  12 
(k)  Kal  vlo9  apcrrjv  ovSk  OvyaTrjp  vtt apx*L  av>T<?>  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Hebrew  in  Jer.  xx.  15,  “IDT  p,  where  the  LXX  gives  only  dpa-rjv 
(B,  dperev),  but  the  Vulgate  Peshitto  and  Targum  of  Jonathan 
support  the  text.  Notwithstanding  the  text  is  peculiar.  The 
neuter  ap<rev  is  also  peculiar.  Yet  we  find  it  in  the  LXX,  Isa. 
Ixvi.  7,  igtyvye  Kal  Itckcv  dpaev  :  Jer.  xxxvii.  (xxx.)  6. 

09  jxcXXei  TroijiaiVciy . . .  aiSrjpa.  This  clause  which  comes  from 
the  hand  of  our  author  (cf.  ii.  27;  xix.  15)  and  refers  to  Christ, 
makes  clear  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the  text.  It  is  just 
this  child  (Ps.  ii.  9)  that  will  with  irresistible  power  overcome 
the  Antichrist  and  his  heathen  followers. 

fjpirdaOii  ktX.  Our  author  makes  these  words  refer  to  the 
removal  of  Christ  from  the  sphere  of  Satan’s  power  and  to  His 
ascension.  Thus  the  whole  life  of  Christ  and  all  His  redemptive 
activities  are  ignored  and  only  His  birth  and  ascension  are  here 
mentioned.  Jesus,  moreover,  is  represented  as  a  child  in  need 
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of  protection,  and  as  such  rapt  to  heaven.  These  facts  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  our  author  did  not  write  this 
chapter  himself,  but  by  his  editorial  additions  made  the  text, 
which  had  originally  quite  a  different  meaning,  refer  to  Christ’s 
birth  and  ascension.  See  Introd.  to  Chapter.  dp7ra'fa>  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  our  text  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4 ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  39. 

tea!  irpos  roy  Opoyoy  auTou  =  “  even  unto  His  throne.”  It  is 
probably  an  addition  of  our  author:  cf.  iii.  21,  v.  1,  vii.  10,  and 
possibly  the  idea  in  xxii.  1,  3,  tov  Opovov  tov  Oeov  Kal  tov  apvtov. 

6.  Kal  tj  TV  ep^/ioy,  ®‘n'ou  «X€t  Toiroy 

tjToijAao-piyoy  diro  tou  0€ou,  tya  €K€i  Tp€4>waiy  auTrjy  Tjjxcpas 
XtXias  SiaKoaias  e^tjKoyTa. 

The  Church  is  to  be  sheltered  from  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  Antichrist.  But  this  statement  does  not  accord  with 
our  author’s  teaching  elsewhere.  See  notes  on  14-16  (p.  330), 
and  on  17  (p.  332). 

This  verse  is  a  doublet  (see  pp.  301,  304)  of  xii.  i3b,  14,  and 
anticipates  what  takes  place  after  the  conflict  in  heaven  about  to 
be  described.  On  the  meaning  of  the  ywrj  here,  see  note,  p.  315. 

The  1260  days  is  an  interpretation  of  the  corresponding  but 
less  definite  phrase  in  14.  It  denotes  the  period  of  the  Anti¬ 
christ’s  reign. 

ToTToy  i]Toijxacr|i£yoy  airo  tou  0eou  in  xiii.  6  is  an  expansion 
and  explanation  of  els  tov  tottov  avrrjs  in  14.  The  a7rd  (  =  v7ro) 
after  a  passive  verb — very  rare  in  N.T. — belongs  to  the  style  of 
our  author  (see  ix.  18,  note).  The  phrase  T07 rov  r)Totp.a(rp.evov  is 
found  in  John  xiv.  2,  3. 

7.  Kal  eyeve to  ttoXcjaos  ev  tu  oupayw. 

6  MixarjX  Kal  ol  dyycXoi  auTou  tou  TroXcpt'jjaai  pera  tou 

hpd  KOVTOS, 

Kal  6  SpdKwy  cTToXc^acy  Kal  01  ayycXoi  auTou,  8.  Kal  ouk 
toXucr€*' 

ou8c  tottos  €upe0r]  auTwy  €Ti  ev  tu  oupayw. 

Kal  eyeveTO  toXcjjlos  ...  6  MixarjX  .  .  .  tou  iroXcprjcrai. 
We  have  here  an  abnormal  construction.  Some  scholars 
compare  Acts  x.  25,  iyive  to  tov  elo-eXtfe  iv  tov  IIcTpov,  but  this 
construction  is  not  a  true  parallel. 

Diisterdieck  makes  many  suggestions.  He  proposes  €7roXe- 
pridav  as  the  original  text,  and  explains  the  tov  as  a  dittograph  of 
avrov  preceding  it :  or  he  suggests  the  loss  of  dvccrr^o-av  or  rjXOov 
(so  Swete)  before  tov  iroXefxrjcraL :  or  again,  the  excision  of  7 roXepos 
iv  t(3  ovpavw  as  a  marginal  gloss.  Yiteau  ( Etudes ,  i.  168) 
assumes  the  loss  of  rjo-av,  but  Bousset  and  Swete  think  it  better  to 
repeat  iyivero  with  Mtx^X.  Buttmann  and  Blass  take  tov 
vol.  1. — 21 
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iro\(fiYjrrai  as  depending  on  Zycvero  7roX€/xo9  and  o  Mt^a rjX  Kal 
ol  ayycXot  avrov  as  the  subject  of  TroXe^rjcrai.  “  There  was  war 
in  heaven,  so  that  Michael  and  his  angels  fought,”  etc.  The 
nom.  would  then  appear  here  irregularly  for  the  acc.,  i.e.  tov 
TroXtjjLrjcrai  tov  /cat  tovs  ayyA.ov?  avrov.  Robertson, 

Gram.  1066,  takes  tov  iroXt/xTjo-cu  to  be  “in  explanatory 
apposition  with  7 toXc/aos,”  but  none  of  the  examples 
he  gives  from  the  LXX  are  parallels.  Herein  he  follows 
Moulton2,  2  r 8,  who  seeks  to  illustrate  the  construction  by  a 
quotation  from  Virgil  which  is  not  analogous.  His  illustration  of 
this  abnormal  Greek  by  an  abnormal  piece  of  English — “There 
will  be  a  cricket  match — the  champions  to  play  the  rest,”  throws 
no  light  on  the  difficulty. 

But  all  these  explanations  are  only  counsels  of  despair.  The 
first  step  to  the  true  explanation  was  taken  by  Ewald,  Bleek,  and 
Ziillig,  who  recognized  tov  7roX€/xr/o-at  as  a  Hebraism  ==  onbnb 
=  “they  had  to  fight.”  But  none  of  these  scholars  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  chief  difficulty,  i.e.  the  nominatives  o  Mi^ar/X  Ka't 
ol  ayyeXoi  avTov  before  tov  TroXc^rjcraL.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  LXX  would  have  solved  this  difficulty.  So  far  from  being 
a  unique  construction  in  Greek,  it  is  a  construction  found 
several  times  in  the  LXX,  and  found  as  a  literal  reproduction  of  a 
pure  Hebraism .  Thus  in  Hos.  ix.  13  we  have  *E(f>pdtp.  tov 
i$ayay€iv  ( =  D^QN),  “Ephraim  must  bring  forth,”  P-. 

XXV.  14,  f]  SiaOyKT]  avrov  tov  d^Xakrai 1  (cf.  Vulg.  =  UV"G)  : 

I  Chron.  ix.  25,  aScX</>oi  a vrw  .  .  .  tov  €i<nrop€V€<rOai  Kara  i-irra 
fjfjiipas  ( =  D'D'H  *03^  .  .  .  Dima),  “their  brethren  had  to 

come  in  .  .  .  every  seven  days  ”  :  Eccies.  iii.  15,  ocra  tov  ylv^o-Oat 
f)8 7]  ye'y over  ( =  rrn  122  “what  is  to  be  hath  already 

been.”  Thus  in  the  Hebrew  the  subject  before  b  and  the  inf. 
is  in  the  nom.,  and  the  Greek  translators  have  literally  repro¬ 
duced  this  idiom  in  the  LXX. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  literal 
Greek  reproduction  of  a  pure  Hebraism,  which  recurs  in  a  less 
correct  form  in  xii.  10  (see  note).  Hence  this  passage  admits  of 
easy  retroversion  into  Hebrew. 

d'dbo  nonbo  'nro  7 
pm  or6r6  vaxtai  S:o'o 
by  nrfo  prim  8 

D’ctm  ny  kyoj  ooipo  dji 

7.  “  And  war  burst  forth  in  heaven  : 

Michael  and  his  angels  had  to  fight  with  the  Dragon, 

8.  And  the  Dragon,”  etc. 

1  Here  the  LXX  and  the  Vulg.  take  vn:  in  the  nom.,  whereas  modern 
scholars  render  it  as  the  acc.  after  cy'T.nS. 
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WAR  IN  HEAVEN 
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mSXcjAos  lv  tw  oupcu'w.  Battles  in  the  sky  are  referred  to 
in  2  Macc.  v.  2  sq.  ;  Joseph.  B.J.  vi.  5.  3  ;  Sibyll.  iii.  796-808,  eV 
8*  6\f/€<r6(  fi axr}v  wc£a>r  t c  kcu  r7r7ra)j'.  But  our  text  refers 
not  to  a  mere  spectacle  in  the  sky  but  to  an  actual  war.  Many 
of  the  features  in  this  account  we  can  find  in  pre-Christian  Juda¬ 
ism.  i.  Thus  Michael,  who  was  earlier  conceived  as  the  patron 
angel  of  Israel  as  opposed  to  the  patron  angels  of  the  Gentiles, 
came  later  to  be  regarded  as  the  guardian  of  the  righteous  of  all 
nations — a  conception  which  set  Michael  in  direct  antagonism 
to  Satan,  the  protagonist  of  evil.  ii.  Michael's  greatest  struggle 
was  to  take  place  in  the  last  days  on  behalf  of  Israel.  If  this 
expectation  is  combined  with  the  preceding,  the  conflict  of 
Michael  and  Satan  is  to  come  to  a  climax  in  the  last  days.  iii. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition  Satan  was  cast  down  from  heaven 
in  the  beginning  of  time,  but  according  to  a  widely  attested 
belief  he  had  still  access  to  heaven.  The  fusion  of  these  two 
beliefs  could  readily  issue  in  the  eschatological  expectation  that 
Satan  was  to  be  cast  down  from  heaven  in  the  last  times,  and,  if 
we  take  the  evidence  of  i.  and  ii.  into  account,  his  great  angelic 
opponent  was  to  be  Michael. 

i.  In  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1  Michael  is  described  as  the 
guardian  angel  of  Israel,  and  fights  on  their  behalf  against  the 
guardian  angels  of  the  Gentile  nations,  Dan.  x.-xii.  But  in 
1  Enoch  xx.  5  he  is  represented  not  as  the  patron  angel  of  Israel, 
but  as  the  patron  angel  of  the  saints  in  Israel.  Furthermore,  he 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  seventy  angelic  patrons  of  the 
nations  (Deut.  xxxii.  8-9  LXX ;  Sir.  xvii.  17  ;  Jub.  xv.  31-32), 
since  Israel  is  not  put  under  an  angelic  patron  like  the  nations 
but  is  God’s  own  portion.  But  another  stage  still  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  emerges.  In  the  larger  ethical  universalism  of  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  Michael  is  regarded  not  merely  as 
the  intercessor  on  behalf  of  the  saints  in  Israel  but  of  the  right¬ 
eous  in  all  nations,  T.  Levi  v.  7,  as  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  T.  Dan  vi.  2.  This  radical  change  of  conception 
brought  with  it  of  necessity  other  changes.  Michael’s  antagonists 
are  no  longer  the  patron  angels  of  the  nations  but  the  spiritual 
foe — first  of  the  righteous  Israelite  and  next  of  the  righteous  of 
all  nations.  In  either  case  alike  this  foe  is  Mastema  (Jub.  x. 
8,  11),  or  Beliar,  i.e.  Satan,1  T.  Dan  vi.  1  (T.  Benj.  vi.  1).  Thus 
Michael  is  the  angelic  representative  of  the  power  of  goodness 
in  the  strife  with  evil,  and  as  such  fights  with  Satan.  This  con¬ 
ception,  which  is  that  which  appears  in  our  text,  had  already 
been  arrived  at  in  Judaism.  See  my  edition  of  the  Testaments 

1  In  later  Judaism  Michael’s  opponent  is  frequently  called  moipn  prun, 
which  is  practically  =  6  6<pis  6  dpxaTos.  See  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Juden - 
tkum,  i.  822,  826,  837,  842. 
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XII  Patriarchs ,  pp.  39-40,  132  ;  Lueken,  Michael ,  23-30  ; 
Bousset,  Religion  des  Judenthums ,  320  sq. 

ii.  The  intervention  of  Michael  in  the  last  times  of  greatest 
need  is  referred  to  already  in  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  1  Enoch  xc.  14,  and 
later  in  Ass.  Mos.  x.  2.1 

iii.  Once  more  we  find  in  2  Enoch  xxix.  4-5  and  in  the 
Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  i.  6.  (Malan’s  transl.)  the  statement  that 
Satan  once  attempted  to  set  his  throne  on  an  equality  with  that  of 
God,  and  was  thereupon  hurled  down  from  heaven.  But  alongside 
this  tradition  there  existed  the  belief  that  Satan  had  still  his  place 
in  heaven :  cf.  Job  i.  6,  7  ;  Zech.  iii.  1  sqq. ;  1  Enoch  xl.  7 
(Eph.  i.  3,  10,  ii.  6,  iii.  10,  vi.  12;  Asc.  Isa.  vii.  9  sqq. ;  2  Enoch 
vii.  1).  The  existence  of  these  two  views  in  Judaism  naturally 
led  to  their  fusion  in  an  eschatological  expectation,  such  as  we 
find  in  our  text,  according  to  which  Satan  is  to  be  cast  down 
from  heaven  by  Michael  in  the  first  of  the  last  great  final  struggles 
between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Satan.2  With  this  conception 
we  might  compare  the  spiritual  form  given  to  it  by  our  Lord  in 
Luke  X.  18,  iOeiLpovv  tov  2 aravav  d>s  a&TpaTrrjv  c k  tov  ovpavov 
7T€crdvTa,  and  John  xii.  31,  vvv  6  apx^v  tov  Koo-pov  tovtov  lKp\rj6ry 
ctctcu  2£u>. 

These  words  mean  that  evil  is  already  hurled  from  its  seat  of 
power  which  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  that  the  first  and  most 
important  stage  in  the  conquest  of  Satan  had  already  been 
achieved.  His  sphere  is  henceforth  more  limited. 

To  the  cosmological  myth  referred  to  above  there  are  parallels 
in  the  Persian  mythology  where  Ahriman  in  the  beginning  of 
the  world’s  history  storms  heaven  and  is  hurled  down,  Bund, 
iii.  11,  26;  and  in  those  of  the  Manichaeans,  Mandaeans,  and 
Greeks. 

But  in  the  Persian  religion  we  find  not  only  the  cosmological 
myth  but  also  this  eschatological  expectation.  In  the  last  days 
there  was  to  be  war  in  heaven,  Ahuramazda  and  the  Amshas- 
pands  were  to  contend  with  Angra  Mainyu  and  his  followers  and 
overcome  and  destroy  both  him  and  the  serpent  Gokihar  (see 
Boklen,  Verwandschaft  d.  jiid. —  Christlichen  mit  d.  Parsischen 
Eschatologie ,  125  sqq.). 

8.  loxuaci'  =  73\  as  in  Ps.  xiii.  4  ;  Dan.  vii.  21.  This  Hebrew 

1  This  expectation  appears  also  in  the  LXX  and  Theod.  renderings  of 
Dan.  viii.  II,  £ws  6  apxio'Tp&TTryos  pvcreraL  (Theod.  pi'fcnjrai)  rrjv  alxp-a.^uo'lai', 
though  the  Hebrew  is  quite  different.  This  designation  of  Michael  as  “the 
captain  of  the  host  ”  or  “chief  captain  ”  appears  in  2  Enoch  xxn.  6,  xxxiii. 
10.  Thus  the  LXX  expected  Michael  to  free  Israel  from  its  subjection  to 
Antiochus. 

2  In  the  Pesik.  R.  iii.  6  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  i6ib)  Satan  declares  that  he 
and  his  angels  will  be  cast  down  to  hell  by  the  Messiah  (see  Jewish  Encyc. 
xi.  70) :  cf.  Lueken,  Michael ,  29. 
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verb  is  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  “to  be  victorious”  in 
Gen.  xxx.  8,  xxxii.  28 ;  Hos.  xii.  4,  etc.  «roA.€/xT7crc,/  .  .  .  /cal  ovk 
icxvo-ev  recalls  Dan.  vii.  21,  ;in}  rfa'  .  .  .  znp  Theod. 

irrbUi  tt oXc/lov  .  .  .  koll  icr^v<rci/.  ou8£  tottos  cup£0Yj  kt\.  This  phrase, 
which  is  found  in  Dan.  ii.  35  (cf.  Zech.  x.  10),  recurs  in  xx.  11. 

9.  kcu  e/3Xij0r)  6  SpdKojy  6  fieyas,  6  o<J>i$  6  dpxcuos,  6 
KaXoupe^os  Au£j3oXos 

Kal  6  laTavasj  6  TrXayaik  otKOupL^TjK  oXijk — ^pX^0t) 
€ts  TT)y 

Kal  ol  ayycXoi  auTou  fi€T  auTou  ^|3X^0T]craK. 

On  the  casting  down  of  Satan  see  note  on  ver.  8.  The  earth 
is  now  to  be  the  scene  of  his  activities.  The  6  /xcyas  points  back 
to  ver.  3,  1801)  SpoiKiov  fj ic'yas.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  words 
6  o0i5  .  .  .  i/3Xrj0rj  are  an  addition  on  the  part  of  our  author. 
See  p.  309  sq.  The  diction  and  ideas  are  essentially  his.  In  that 
case  the  original  of  ver.  9  ran — 

Kal  c|3X^0t)  6  SpdiKwy  6  peyas  cts  TYjy  yrjK 
Kal  0!  ayycXoi  auTou  p.€T*  auTou  cpX^OrjaaK. 

6  001$  .  .  .  AtdpoXos  Kal  6  ZaTa^as.  Cf.  xx.  2.  First  of  all, 
8id/3o\os  is  the  LXX  rendering  of  Itpb.  Hence  8idj3o\o<;  and 
Sarams  are  synonymous  in  our  text.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  connections  here  established  between  Varavas  and  6  o0i5  6 
dpxados.  The  conceptions  were  originally  quite  distinct.  The 
old  serpent — cf.  the  Rabbinical  expressions  p'ran  and 

fi&y&on  BTI3H  :  see  Wetstein  and  Schottgen  in  loc. — is  manifestly 
the  serpent  in  Gen.  iii.  1  sq.  that  tempted  Eve.  The  serpent  in 
this  passage  was  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.  It 
stood  upright  apparently  (see  note  in  my  edition  on  Jub.  iii.  23) : 
it  possessed  supernatural  knowledge — the  secret  of  the  tree — 
which  none  but  God  besides  knew :  it  was  opposed  to  God  and 
calumniated  Him.  These  facts  point  to  a  mythological  element 
in  the  background,  and  that  the  serpent  was  originally  a  demon 
of  a  serpentlike  form  and  hostile  to  God  and  man. 

That  supernatural  beings  had  such  a  form  was  believed  among 
the  Semites,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Indians,  and  others.  (See 
Gunkel3  on  Gen.  iii.  1-5.) 

The  word  Satan,  Jipb>,  is  of  purely  Semitic  origin.  Satan 
appears  as  a  distinct  superhuman  personality  only  in  three 
passages  in  the  O.T.,  Zech.  iii. ;  Job  i.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1.  In 
the  earlier  he  is  completely  subject  to  Yahweh,  and  appears 
among  “the  sons  of  God”  in  Job,  though  he  is  regarded  as 
distinct  from  them,  Job  i.  6.  “  The  development  of  the  conception 
moves  along  two  lines;  (a)  from  being  subordinate  to,  Satan 
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becomes  largely  independent  of,  Yahweh ;  (b)  from  being  the 
(not  necessarily  unjust)  accuser,  he  becomes  the  tempter  and 
enemy  of  men.  In  N.T.  both  developments  are  complete,  in 
O.T.  both  are  in  process”  (Encyc.  Bib.  iv.  4298). 

But  in  the  O.T.  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  the  later 
identification  of  the  serpent  and  Satan  beyond  the  combination 
in  the  tempter  of  Eve  in  the  Paradise  story  of  the  demonic 
character  and  the  serpent-like  form.  The  next  step  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  found  in  1  Enoch  lxix.  6,  where  Gadreel  is 
said  to  have  tempted  Eve.  He  was  probably  a  Satan,  since  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  guilt  of  the  angels 
consisted  in  their  becoming  subject  to  SataYi,  liv.  6.  In  Wisd. 
ii.  24  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world  is  attributed  to  Satan  : 
<f>66vtt>  8c  8ia/36\ov  Odvaros  clo'rjXOcv  cts  tov  koct/xov.  Some 
scholars  explain  this  passage  by  the  entrance  of  death  into  the 
world  by  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  but  the  above  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  it  is  that  taken  by  Jos.  Ant.  i.  1.  4. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  complete  and  absolute  identification  of 
the  serpent  and  Satan  in  our  text.  Cf.  Stave,  Ueber  d.  Einftuss 
des  Parsismus  auf  das  Judenthum ,  265  sqq. 

10-11.  The  second  of  these  verses  and  part  of  the  first  are 
from  the  hand  of  our  author,  and  not  from  the  source  from  which 
he  is  translating. 

10.  kcu  tjKOuaa  4>WKrjy  p.cydXir]*'  iv  tw  oupav'w  Xeyouaray 
Apn  iyivtTO  ^  awTTjpta  kcu  iq  Suycqus 
kcu  ^  paoiXcta  tou  0coG  ^p.aiy 
kcu  iq  e£oucrta  tou  Xptorou  auTou, 
on  c/3Xi]0t]  6  Kar^ywp  raw  dSeXt^aji'  i^jxwk, 

6  Karrjyopwi'  ciutous  eVwmo^  tou  0€ou  iJjawk  ypipas  kcu 
yUKTOS* 

The  diction  of  10  is  wholly  from  the  hand  of  our  author,  but 
this  is  to  be  expected  as  he  was  the  translator.  First  as  to  the 
use  of  apn:  cf.  xiv.  13.  /cat  rpcoi/cra  .  .  .  Xiyovc rav  is  of  constant 
occurrence  :  cf.  especially  vi.  1,  3,  5,  7,  x.  4,  xix.  1.  y  awrypta 
means  here  “victory”  as  in  vii.  10,  xix.  1,  and  thus  =  njn^' 
(so  Eichhorn  and  Ewald).  Cf.  Ex.  xiv.  13;  2  Chron.  xx.  17. 
With  y  Svvapis  cf.  vii.  12,  xix.  1.  The  Svvapus  is  the  power  of 
God  which  has  been  manifested  in  the  victory  over  the  Dragon. 
y  i£ov<ria  —  the  delegated  power  of  the  Messiah.  This  word 
occurs  twenty  times  in  our  text,  y  /focriActa,  the  empire,  unshared 
and  unqualified,  of  God  :  cf.  xi.  15;  Ps.  ii.  2,  6.  o  KaTyyup  is  a 
Hebraism :  see  below,  tw  d8eA<£an'  ypu>v :  cf.  i.  9,  vi.  1 1, 
xix.  10,  xxii.  9.  ypuipa s  /cat  vvktqs  :  cf.  iv.  8. 

As  regards  the  subject  matter,  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear. 
Most  of  ver.  10  follows  aptly  on  9  and  connects  naturally  and 
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directly  with  12.  But  there  is  an  unsurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  phrase  tuv  dScA^uiv  rjfxwv.  This  could  not  be  used  by  angels 
of  men.  On  what  grounds  Bousset  thinks  this  possible,  I  know 
not  Hence,  if  the  singers  are  not  angels,  they  must  be  men.  And 
since  in  Judaism  the  faithful  were  not  glorified  before  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  singers  in  our  text  must  be  the  Christian  martyrs  in 
vi.  9-1 1,  who  in  vi.  1 1  have  already  received  their  glorified  bodies. 
(See  further  discussions  on  these  questions  below.)  Hence  we 
conclude  that  this  phrase  in  xii.  10  is  from  the  hand  of  our  author. 
See  below. 

Kaxrjywp.  If  this  is  the  right  reading,  then  it  is  a  translitera¬ 
tion  of  TG'Dp,  which  in  turn  is  the  Hebraised  form  of  Karrjyopo 5. 
T0'3D  =  (Twrjyopos  exhibits  the  same  formation.  In  later  Judaism 
Michael  and  Satan  are  the  protagonists  of  good  and  evil :  the 
former,  moreover,  is  the  champion  or  advocate  (WJD)  of  the 
faithful,  while  the  latter  is  their  accuser  (TD'Dp)  before  God. 
See  T.  Levi  v.  6,  note :  T.  Dan  vi.  2,  3.  According 
to  Shem.  R.  sect.  18  (f.  117°)  on  Ex.  xii.  29  (Schottgen,  i. 
1120,  ii.  660),  “  Michael  and  Sammael  are  like  the  advocate  and 
the  accuser  (TirEp'i  pon)  who  stand  before  the  Court  .  .  . 

Satan  accuses  (liDpD)  but  Michael  upholds  the  merits  of  Israel.” 
Cf.  also  Midr.  Teh.  on  Ps.  xx.  and  cf.  also  Midr.  R.  on  Ruth  at 
the  opening  in  Lueken,  Michael ,  21  sqq.  The  Satans  are  spoken 
of  as  accusers  of  mankind  before  God,  1  Enoch  xl.  7 — “  I  heard 
the  fourth  voice  fending  off  the  Satans  and  forbidding  them  to 
come  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  to  accuse  them  who  dwell  on  the 
earth.” 

twi'  d&cX^wi'  TqfAwv.  Who  are  these  brethren  ?  In  their  present 
context  they  cannot  be  those  who  have  already  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  Satanic 
assaults,  but  they  are  clearly  the  faithful  who  are  still  livings 
and  who  are  therefore  still  exposed  to  the  accusations  of  Satan. 
To  understand  this  passage  we  must  remember  that  xii.  11  (see 
note  in  loc.)  is  an  addition  of  our  author,  and  that  in  the  original 
document,  i.e.  xii.  7-9,  10  (in  part),  12,  the  time  presupposed  is 
antecedent  to  the  Judgment.  Now,  if  xii.  10  in  its  present  form 
belonged  to  the  original  Jewish  source,  the  heavenly  voices  must  be 
those  of  angels  and  not  of  men  ;  for  in  Judaism  the  martyrs  were 
not  glorified  before  the  Judgment,  and  could  not  therefore  bear 
their  part  in  the  praises  of  heaven.  Rather  they  were  concerned 
as  unclothed  spirits  supplicating  for  vengeance  underneath  the 
heavenly  altar  (see  note  on  vi.  9-1 1 ).  Since,  therefore,  the  song  of 
triumph  is,  on  the  presupposition  that  xii.  10  belongs  to  the  source, 
sung  by  angels,  possibly  by  the  angels  who  had  fought  against 
the  dragon  and  overcome  him,  the  phrase  twv  d8cA <f><Zv  rjp.(ov  could 
not  have  stood  in  the  original  document  or  tradition ;  for  men 
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are  never  said  to  be  “  brethren  ”  of  the  angels  :  in  our  text  they 
are  called  “fellow-servants.”  (Cf.  xix.  io,  xxii.  9.)  Hence 
instead  of  twv  y/xwv  there  would  have  stood  some  such 

phrase  as  twv  &*aiW  (i.e.  D'pnvn)  as  in  1  Enoch  i.  8,  v.  6,  xxv.  4, 
xxxix.  4,  xlv.  6,  etc.  Thus  the  angels  praised  God  in  that  the  accuser 
of  the  righteous  was  cast  out  of  heaven.1  Hence  we  conclude 
that  in  xii.  10  our  author  replaced  an  original  phrase  such  as 
D'pHVn  in  this  Jewish  source  by  the  words  twv  a§e\<f)wv  rj/xtav. 
By  the  substitution  of  this  phrase  he  has  transformed  the 
original  meaning  of  the  passage,  which  in  its  present  form  recalls 
the  scene  in  vi.  9-1 1.  The  singers  are  not  angels  but  men; 
for  they  speak  of  the  faithful  on  earth  as  “  our  brethren.”  They 
are,  moreover,  the  martyrs,  who  in  vi.  1 1  have  already  received 
their  glorified  bodies,  and  are  bidden  to  wait  till  “  their  brethren  ” 
(ol  aSeXcfiol  avrSv — observe  the  recurrence  of  this  phrase),  who 
were  also  to  be  slain,  should  be  fulfilled.  These  glorified 
martyrs,  who  sing  the  heavenly  song,  can  look  forward  in  xii. 
11  and  declare  prophetically  that  their  brethren  have  already 
overcome  the  Dragon  by  their  martyrdom.  Thus  in  their  vision 
the  martyr  roll  is  already  complete. 

^jxepas  *a!  kuktos,  i.€.  uninterruptedly.  According  to 
Wajjikra  R.  §  21,  Satan  accuses  men  all  the  days  of  the  year 
except  the  Day  of  Atonement.  KcmjYopwi'  auTous  cywmov  toG 
0€oG  :  cf.  Job  i.  6  sqq. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ;  1  Enoch  xl.  7. 

11.  Kal  auTol  IviKTjaav  ainrov  81a  to  atp,a  tou  apnou, 

Kal  81a  Toy  \6yov  ttj$  piapTuptas  auTwv, 

Kal  ouk  TjY<jbnf]oay  ttjv  iJ/uxV  auTwv  axpi  0avdTOU. 

Every  phrase  in  this  verse  belongs  to  our  author.  See  p.  302. 
It  was  added  by  him  to  his  translation  of  his  original  document. 
It  interrupts,  according  to  Volter,  ii.  146,  Vischer,  28,  Spitta,  130, 
J.  Weiss,  89,  Gunkel,  192,  etc.,  the  close  connection  between 
vv.  10  and  12.  The  Sia  tovto  in  12  referred  immediately  to 
ver.  10  in  the  original  source.  The  heavens  are  bidden  to 
rejoice  because  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Dragon  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  His  Christ  has  been  vindicated,  and  the  accuser  of  the 
righteous  has  been  cast  out  of  heaven,  and  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  are  bidden  to  mourn  because  the  Dragon  has  gone 
down  to  them.  But  in  11  the  victory  of  the  saints  on  the  earth 
is  already  past.  They  have  overcome  the  Dragon  by  their 
martyrdom  and  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  now  complete  (cf.  vi.  1 1). 
Yet  in  12  the  advent  of  this  last  period  of  martyrdom  is  only 
just  announced.  The  Dragon  has  only  just  come  down  to  earth, 
and  his  rage  is  now  directed  against  the  rest  of  the  seed  of  the 

1  The  function  of  the  archangel  Phanuel  was  to  prevent  the  Satans  from 
appearing  before  God  to  accuse  mankind,  1  Enoch  xl.  7. 
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woman,  which  does  not  take  effect  till  17.  Hence,  even  though 
1 1  be  entirely  proleptic,  it  comes  in  rather  incongruously  between 
10  and  12.  See  also  final  note  on  10. 

Stct  to  atjia.  The  Sid  here  has  been  taken  by  Ewald,  De 
YVette,  Bousset  to  denote  the  means  and  not  the  ground;  iv. 
11,  xiii.  14  are  quoted  as  other  instances  of  this  use.  Certainly 
in  xii.  11,  xiii.  14  this  meaning  seems  more  natural.  But  it  is 
best  to  take  Sid  as  denoting  the  cause.  Then  the  death  of  the 
Lamb  is  the  primary  and  the  testimony  of  the  martyrs  the 
secondary  ground  of  their  victory. 

Toy  \6yov  ktX.  Since  Toy  Xoyov  is  here  parallel  to  to  at/xa 
it  may  give  a  second  objective  ground  for  their  victory,  and  so 
mean  the  divine  word  of  revelation,  for  which  they  offer  their 
testimony.  But  the  next  clause  shows  that  we  should  take  the 
words  to  mean  their  personal  testimony  to  Jesus.  Thus  the  two 
sides  of  man’s  redemption  are  here  brought  forward  together. 

ouk  rjyd-iTTjaay  Trjy  ktX.  Cf.  John  xii.  25,  6  <f)iX wv  r rjv 

ij/v)(r)v  avrov  diToXXvei  avTrjv,  Kal  6  puaCiV  rrjv  \pvyrjv  o.vtov  Iv  t<3 
Koafuo  tovtoj  eh  £(orjv  alwvLOv  <f>vXd£ei  a vrrjv  :  and  Mk.  viii.  35  sq. ; 
Matt.  x.  39,  xvi.  25 ;  Luke  ix.  24,  xvii.  33. 

12.  81a  touto  €u<}>paty€a0€,  ol  oupayol  Kal  ol  Iv  auTois  oxTjyouyTCS* 

oual  Trjy  yrjy  Kal  Trjy  0aXacrcray, 
oti  KCLT^fif]  6  Sia/3oXo$  irpos  up.a$,  fyojv  Oufiov  fi€yav9 
ct8w$  OTi  oXly0*'  Katpoy  cxci. 

hta  touto.  See  note  on  11.  This  phrase  goes  back  to  ver.  10 
in  the  present  form  of  the  text,  ovpavoi  is  found  only  here  in  the 
plural  in  the  Apocalypse.  For  the  phrase  ev^patvecrOe  ol  ovpavoi, 
cf.  Isa.  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13,  U'toW  *3*^  where  the  LXX  has  €v<j>p.  ovpavoi 
as  here.  Cf.  also  Ps.  xcv.  1 1.  YVe  should  therefore  expect  ev<{>paivov 
ovpavi  (or  6  ovpavos)  as  it  is  in  xviii.  20.  The  use  of  a  plural 
here  points  to  a  source.  See  Introd.  p.  302,  and  compare  the 
unusual  o-rrov  .  .  .  ckcI  in  ver.  14.  The  word  vKrjvovv  is  techni¬ 
cally  used  of  God  in  vii.  15,  xxi.  3,  and  of  heavenly  beings  in 
xiii.  6 ;  KaToiKctv  is  used  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  No 
such  usage  prevails  in  the  LXX.  oAtyov  Kaipov ,  i.e.  the  period 
specified  in  14  (see  16). 

13.  Kal  otc  €i8cy  6  Spcfowy  oti  €(3Xt]0i]  cis  Trjy  ytjy,  e&tw^ey 
Ttjy  yuyaiKa  rjTis  CT€K€y  Toy  aporeva. 

As  we  saw  above  (see  note  on  1),  the  woman  in  the  present 
context  represents  the  true  Israel  or  the  community  of  believers. 

The  clauses  ore  eiSev  (cf.  i.  1 7)  and  on  ipXrjOrj  €t5  rrjv  yrjv 
appear  to  be  additions  of  our  author  in  order  to  bind  the 
divergent  elements  together.  See  also  Spitta,  p.  134.  The  ot« 
eTScv  is  rather  weak,  but  the  second  clause,  oTt  IfiXrjOrj  eh  rrjv  yrjv 
(repeated  from  ver.  9),  is  inserted  because  of  the  incorporation  of 
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xii.  7-12  in  the  text.  This  verse  therefore  in  all  probability 
simply  read  in  the  original  document  as  follows:  Kal  6  dpaKtav 
c 8i'a)£a/  ttjv  yvuatKa  kt\.,  and  formed  the  immediate  sequel  of  5. 
When  the  Child  was  rapt  to  heaven  in  5,  the  Dragon  thereupon 
pursued  His  mother,  13. 

=  See  note  on  xi.  8. 

14-10.  The  expectation  expressed  here  is  merely  a  survival 
of  an  earlier  time  and  was  found  by  our  author  in  his  source. 
But  in  our  author  it  is  meaningless,  as  it  is  against  his  own 
expectation  of  a  universal  martyrdom  :  cf.  xiii.  15.  For  other 
like  survivals  see  xviii.  4  n. :  also  p.  43,  §  4.  Our  Book  is  only 
a  first  sketch,  which  our  author  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
revising. 

14.  Kal  €$o0T](ray  rrj  yuyaiKl  at  8uo  irrcpuyes  toG  &€tou  tou 
pcydXou,  fra  TT€TT]Tai  CIS  TTjy  ifplJJAOy  €1$  Toy  T<$TToy  aurrjs,  OTTOU 
rp^4>€Tai  ^K€i  Kaipoy  Kal  Kaipou?  Kal  {jpuru  Kaipou  diro  Trpoawirou  tou 
o<|>cus. 

al  8uo  urcpuyt?  tou  dcTou.  The  definite  article  here 
renders  nugatory  the  various  attempts  made  to  explain  this  con¬ 
ception  from  supposed  parallels  in  the  O.T.,  as  Ex.  xix  4 ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  n  (Spitta) ;  Isa.  xl.  31  (Holtzm.)  or  Mic.  iv.  9-10 
(Volter,  iv.  76,  79),  where  the  points  of  similarity  are  purely 
accidental.  The  eagle  was  originally  a  definitely  conceived 
eagle  in  the  tradition,  oir ov  .  .  .  cVci — a  Hebraism,  D^"Vw‘K. 
The  addition  of  the  cVct  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  our  author  : 
hence  we  infer  the  use  of  a  Semitic  source  here.  See  In  trod. 
P-  3OI»  % 

Kaipoy  Kal  Kaipou?  Kal  rjpiau  Kaipou,  a  mistranslation  (but  a 
mistranslation  that  had  secured  a  prescriptive  right  by  reason  of 
its  ambiguity) :  cf.  Dan.  vii.  25,  py  poijn  py,  and  xii.  7, 
'vm  DHy^D  IjriD.  This  translation  which  renders  a  dual  as  a 
plural  is  first  found  in  the  LXX  and  Theod.  of  Dan.  vii.  25, 
xii.  7.  The  text  does  not  necessarily  show  dependence  on  the 
Greek  versions,  diro  irpoacjirou  tou  o$€w?  =  cyn3n  'JDE.  We  have 
here  a  Hebrew  idiom.  This  phrase  is  to  be  connected  not  with 
7rcTr]Tou  but  with  Tpefarcu  ckc  1,  and  to  be  rendered  (1)  “at  a 
distance  from,”  cf.  Judg.  ix.  21  :  €<f>v yw  ...  Kal  w/o/o-cv  cVci 
airo  irpoa-tjliirov  ("#  '3B2) ;  or  (2)  “because  of.”  This 

latter  meaning  is  to  be  preferred,  for  it  is  a  very  frequent  meaning 
of  'JDD ;  whereas  the  meaning  it  has  in  Judg.  ix.  21  is  unattested 
in  any  other  passage.  The  sojourn  of  the  woman  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  three  and  a  half  years  is  due  to  the  serpent  who  reigns 
over  the  world  for  that  period.  See  note  on  xi.  2. 

16.  Kal  ipaXcy  6  o<J>i?  ck  tou  oropaTo?  auTou  om aw  tt]?  yuyaiKo? 
uBwp  &?  TroTap<fr,  fra  auTTjy  iroTapo<j>opT)Toy  iroiTjcrfl. 

The  word  iroTap,o<t)6pr]Tos  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
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vSaroffioprjTo^  av€fjLo<f>6pr}To<;.  It  is  found  in  Hesychius  in  his 
note  on  //.  vi.  348,  cUrdepcW  7rora/xo$dp>7TOK  cVoi^crcK,  but  as 
early  as  78  a.d.  in  Ap.  lxxxv.  16  and  later  in  StrP.  v.  10  (see 
Expositor ,  Mar.  1911,  p.  284). 

To  the  statement  in  our  text  there  are  no  real  parallels  in  the 
O.T.  or  in  Judaism.  The  passages  which  represent  God  as 
putting  forth  His  wrath  like  water,  Hos.  v.  10 ;  or  the  streams  of 
ungodliness  overwhelming  the  righteous,  Ps.  xxxii.  6,  cxxiv.  4, 
Isa.  xliii.  2 ;  or  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
have  no  bearing  on  our  text.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dragon  is 
referred  to  as  a  water  monster  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2,  3 ;  Ps. 
lxxiv.  13  ;  T.  Asher  vii.  3.  See  note  on  3. 

On  the  meaning  of  this  verse  for  our  author  see  next  verse. 

16.  ical  ePorjOrjaev  tj  Y*|  Ttj  yuyaua,  Kal  tJkoiIck  i]  yT]  Td  <7T<$pa 
aurfjs  Kal  KaTe'mcK  tok  TTOTap.dK  ok  cpaXcK  o  SpaKWK  ck  tou  oropaTOs 
aurou. 

With  the  diction  we  may  compare  Num.  xvi.  30,  avo^ao-a  rjyrj 
to  crTOfxa  avrrjs  KaTanUrat  auTods :  xvi.  32,  xxvi.  io;  Deut.  xi.  6. 

As  regards  the  original  meaning  of  this  verse  we  are  wholly  in 
the  dark.  In  the  war  between  land  and  water  mythological 
features  are  discoverable  which  have  no  longer  any  significance 
in  their  present  connection.  But  we  have  not  the  same 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  meaning  they  bore  in  68-70  a.d. 
Vv.  14-16,  if  the  source  is  Christian,  refer  to  the  flight  of  the 
primitive  Christian  community  to  Pella  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  5) ;  but,  if  the  source  is  Jewish, 
to  that  of  the  elite  of  the  Jews  to  Jabneh,  which  became  the  seat 
of  Jewish  scholarship  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ( Jewish  Encyc. 
vii.  18).  In  either  case  14-16  are  without  significance  in  their 
present  context. 

17.  Kal  wpyurOr)  o  SpdKWK  cm  rrj  yuKatKi,  Kal  &TrrjX0€K  iroujaai 
irdXcpoK  p€Ta  twk  Xoutwk  tou  cnrdppaTos  auTrjs,  twk  TtjpouKT wk  Tas 
cktoXols  tou  Ocou  Kal  ex<^Twl'  T^l1'  papTuptaK  ’l^aou. 

In  this  verse  the  words  tcuk  Trjpovv t<dv  .  .  .  *1  ycrov  are  with 
Wellhausen  (19)  and  J.  Weiss  (136  sq.)  to  be  regarded  as  an 
addition  of  our  author  to  the  Jewish  source  he  here  uses.  They 
belong  specially  to  his  vocabulary.  (See  note  on  xiv.  12.) 
Vischer  (p.  35)  regards  ’I^o-ov  only  as  an  addition  here,  Spitta 
(131)  Kal  ixovTojy  .  .  .  ’ lr)o-ov ,  while  Bousset,  though  maintaining 
that  ch.  xii.  is  of  Christian  origin,  assigns  xii.  17  to  the 
Apocalyptist  of  the  last  hand,  and  Volter  (iv.  75,  146)  to  a 
redactor  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  This  verse  comes  wholly  or  in  part 
from  our  author,  or  it  comes  from  the  Jewish  source :  it  must 
be  from  one  or  other ;  for  there  is  no  counterpart  to  it  in  the  inter¬ 
national  myth  from  which  many  of  the  chief  features  in  this 
chapter  were  ultimately  derived. 
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In  its  original  source  i7ab  is  interpreted  by  Wellhausen  as 
follows :  The  woman  whose  flight  is  represented  in  xii.  14  is 
here  identified  with  the  elite  of  the  Jews  who  fled  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  so  escaped  destruction.  These 
embraced  pious  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  refounded  Judaism 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Their  attitude  was  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Zealots,  and  thus  ch.  xii.  forms  a  counterblast 
to  the  Zelotic  oracle,  xi.  1-2.  The  Aoi7roi,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  whom  the  woman  is  distinguished,  are  the  Jews  who 
remained  in  Jerusalem  and  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans.1  , 

In  the  present  context,  however,  the  interpretation  must  be 
different.  The  outlook  is  now  Christian.  This  being  so,  ver.  14, 
which  originally  referred  to  the  divine  oracle  (Euseb.  H.E. 
iii.  5)  that  commanded  all  Christians  to  leave  Jerusalem  before 
it  was  beleaguered  by  the  Romans  67-68  a.d.,  or  to  the  flight  of 
certain  Jews  to  Jabneh  before  70  a.d.,  does  not  admit  of  any 
intelligible  reinterpretation  in  its  present  context.  Our  author 
incorporated  in  his  text  this  Jewish  or  Christian  source,  as  it 
stood,  save  for  certain  changes  and  additions  in  3,  5,  17,  and 
his  second  source  with  like  alterations  in  7,  9,  10-n.  These 
sources  of  a  Vespasianic  or  earlier  date  expect  the  escape  of 
the  faithful,  but  this  expectation  was  abandoned  by  our 
author.  According  to  him  no  part  of  the  Church  was  to 
escape  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Hence  14-16  is  simply 
a  meaningless  survival.  “The  rest  of  her  seed”  symbolize 
the  Gentile  Christians  or  the  Church  in  general  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  forms  the  theme  of  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTERS  XII.  18-XIII.,  XIV.  12-13. 

Introduction. 

§  1.  The  Original  and  Leading  Thoughts  of  this  Chapter . 

This  Section  (xii.  18-xiii.,  xiv.  12-13)  is  in  the  style  of  our 
author,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  translated  by  him  from 
Hebrew  sources.  These,  as  we  shall  see  later,  dealt  with  two2 

1  If  this  verse  belonged  to  the  Jewish  source,  then  the  phrase  ol  \oirot 
had  not  the  technical  meaning  that  sometimes  belongs  to  it  in  Apocalyptic  as 
“  the  remnant.55  Cf.  4  Ezra  vi.  25,  vii.  28,  ix.  7,  8,  xii.  34,  xiii.  24,  26,  48  ; 
Apoc.  Bar.  xxix.  4,  xl.  2.  It  has,  moreover,  no  technical  meaning  in  our 
text  here  or  in  ii.  24,  ix.  20,  xi.  13,  xix.  21,  xx.  5. 

2  The  first  Beast,  which  here  represents  the  antichristian  world  power  of 
Rome,  goes  back  ultimately  to  the  Dragon  himself,  i.e.  the  primeval  monster 
of  chaos.  It  comes  up  from  the  sea.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  Dragon 
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earlier  and  different  conceptions  of  the  Antichrist,  but,  as  trans¬ 
formed  and  incorporated  in  the  present  context,  they  refer  to 
the  antichristian  Empire  of  Rome  as  incarnated  in  Nero  redivivus  [  f 
and  the  heathen  priesthood  of  the  imperial  cult.  With  masterful 
hand  here  as  everywhere  our  author  adapts  his  materials  to  suit  j  £ 
h is  own  purpose.  In  chap.  xii.  the  au tho?Tarn^d”us^Bick  into 
the  past  and  represented  the  strife  in  heaven  and  the  hurling 
down  of  Satan  to  earth.  He  next  told  how  Satan,  when  cast 
down  to  earth,  forthwith  proceeded  to  persecute  the  Woman, 
whose  offspring  was  destined  to  destroy  him,  and  how,  on  her 
marvellous  deliverance  from  his  hands,  he  turned  in  fury  on  the 
rest  of  her  seed.  In  order  to  help  him  in  this  struggle  Satan  takes 
his  stand  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  (xii.  18)  and  summons  to  his  aid 
his  two  servants,  the  Neronic  Antichrist  from  the  sea  (xiii.  i-io) 
anctnhe  False  Prophet,  i.e.  the  heathen  imperial  priesthood  from 
the  land  (xiii.  11-17).  The  present  chapter  opens  with  the 
appearance  of  these  two  monsters  in  response  to  his  summons, 
and  thereupon  the  time  changes  from  the  past  to  the  future. 
Our  Seer  beholds  the  first  monster  emerge  from  the  sea  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  amongst  the  heads  he  discovers 
one  that  was  wounded  unto  death  but  had  again  recovered  (xiii.  3). 

In  the  first  monster  we  have  the  Roman  empire — the  anti-  j 
Christian  kingdom — which  becomes  incarnated  in  Nero  redivivus J 
The  last  and  dreadest  hour  has  now  arrived — the  personal  reign 
of  the  Antichrist  for  the  destined  period  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  who  goes  to  war  with  the  saints  and  overcomes  them  in 
physical  strife.  All  the  faithless  forthwith  worship  him,  while 
the  faithful  are  banished  or  slain.  Thereupon  the  Seer  adds  the 
comment :  “  Here  is  the  endurance  and  the  faith  of  the  saints  ” 
(ioc).  But  the  Antichrist  is  not  the  sole  demonic  foe  of  the 
faithful.  He  is  helped  by  a  second  monster — the  heathen  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  imperial  cult  (11-18).  By  means  of  this  priesthood 
the  claims  of  patriotism  and  religion  were  identified,  in  which 
the  interests  of  religion  were  wholly  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
State,  and  thus  ensued  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the 
imperial  cult  and  Christianity.  This  final  persecution  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  mainly  carried  out  by  this  priesthood, 
which  was  to  set  up  images  of  the  Neronic  Antichrist  everywhere 
and  enforce  their  worship  on  the  world,  and  have  all  that 

represents  Satan.  Here  the  two  conceptions,  Satan  and  the  antichristian 
world  power  of  Rome,  appear  side  by  side  as  master  and  servant.  See  note 
on  xii.  3.  This  twofold  development  is  as  old  as  Dan.  vii.,  where  the  monster 
of  chaos  is  manifested  in  four  successive  world  powers,  which  came  up  from 
the  sea. 

But  in  the  second  Beast,  i.e.  the  false  prophet,  we  have  a  third  conception, 
developed  from  the  original  conception  of  the  monster  of  chaos— a  conception 
already  found  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  though  there  it  has  only  a  religious  significance. 
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1  refused  such  zvorship  put  to  death .  Furthermore,  this  second  Beast 
was  to  compel  all  men  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  first  Beast  and 
to  enforce  the  antichristian  claims  of  the  demonic  Emperor  of 
Rome  by  an  economic  warfare  (16-17),  that  would  make  life 
impossible  for  all  that  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  Next 
the  Seer  discloses  in  a  cryptic  verse  the  number  of  the  name  of 
the  Beast,  which  was  also  the  number  of  a  man — Nero  Caesar. 

Finally,  just  as  the  Seer  in  ioc  declares  that  the  faithful  must 
endure  captivity,  exile,  or  death  in  the  persecutions  just  foretold  in 
ioab,  so  here  (xiv.  12-13)1  he  again  declares  the  duty  of  the 
faithful — even  endurance  unto  death  in  the  worldwide  persecu¬ 
tion  that  he  has  just  witnessed  in  the  vision  in  16-17.  Martyr¬ 
dom,  he  declares,  is  inevitable  for  those  who  keep  God’s  com¬ 
mandments  and  the  faith  of  Jesus.  And  thereupon  a  voice 
from  heaven  declared  the  blessedness  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  this  strife ;  for  that  rest  would  follow  thereupon 
and  the  victor’s  joy. 

§  2.  But  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  sources  which  were 
used  by  our  author  is  somewhat  different.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  text,  and  in  due  course 
attempt  to  determine  the  present  extent  of  such  sources  and 
their  original  meaning  so  far  as  the  data  render  this  possible. 

§  3.  The  dictio?i  and  style  of  this  Chapter  come  from  the  hand  of 
our  author ,  but  it  appears  in  part  to  be  translated  from 
Hebrew  sources . 

XII.  18.  €ot<10t]  ciri.  Cf.  acc.  as  in  iii.  20,  vii.  1,  viii.  3, 
xi.  11,  xiv.  1,  xv.  2.  The  same  use  of  the  passive  aorist  of  this 
verb  is  to  be  found  also  in  viii.  3,  but  in  a  derived  sense  in 
vi.  17  :  whereas  ecmyo-ad s  used  in  same  sense  in  xi.  11,  xviii.  17, 
which  are  probably  from  another  hand. 

XIII.  1.  ck  Trjs  0a\d<r<TT]s  .  .  .  dyapaiyoK.  On  this  order  see 
note  in  loc.  Observe  order  of  numerals  KcpaTa  ScVa  *al  «c<|>aXds 
€TTT<£  (see  note  on  viii.  2).  xal  €m  tuy  KCpdiw  auTOu  Scxa  SiaSrjjiaTa 
is  a  gloss.  See  note  in  loc.  The  phrase  cm  Tas  xc+aXds  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  author.  2.  ...  6s  dpxou.  Pregnant  construc¬ 
tion  :  cf.  i.  IO,  iv.  1,  7,  to  crTOfia  avrov  6s  to  crroj u,a.  Cf.  i.  15* 
3.  6s  €a<f>ayfie^rjy.  Cf.  v.  6.  irX^Y^  here  and  in  xiii.  12,  14  in 
the  sense  of  “blow”  =  nrp.  Elsewhere  as  meaning  “plague” 
in  ix.  18,  20,  xi.  6,  xv.  1,  6,  8,  xvi.  9,  etc.,  a  meaning  also  of  HDD. 
4.  SXtj  •q  yt  Elsewhere  this  adjective  follows  the  noun  as  in 
iii.  10,  vi.  12,  xii.  9,  xvi.  14.  Also  instead  of  this  phrase  fj 
oiKovfjLtvr)  o\yj  is  used,  iii.  10,  xii.  9,  xvi.  14.  c0aujAd<r0i)  .  .  . 

1  xiv.  12-13  have  been  restored  to  their  original  position  at  the  close 
of  xiii. 
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omVw.  This  is  not  Greek  :  nor  is  it  Hebrew.  It  may  arise  from 
a  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  source.  See  §  4.  irpoacKu^rjo-a^  tw 
SpaKovri.  This  use  of  7rpoo-KW€iv  with  the  dative  belongs  to  our 
author:  see  note  on  vii.  n.  Contrast  xiii.  S,  rrpofTKvvrjaovariv 
avrov,  which  also  conforms  to  his  usage,  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  tt]v  o’icqi'V  aoToO.  God’s  abode,  i.e.  heaven  :  cf.  xxi.  3. 

7.  On  Troiijcrai  TrdXcp,oy  p.€T d  and  vucrjcrai  auTous,  see  note  in 

loc.  4>uXV  Xaov  ktX.  See  note  on  v.  9.  8.  TrpoaKunjo-ouaty 

auTo>\  See  note  on  ver.  4  above,  ol  KaToiKouyTc$  cm,  c.  gen.  See 
note  on  iii.  10 :  §  4  below.  On  the  remaining  phrases  see  notes 
in  loc .  9.  Cf.  ii.  7,  iii.  6,  13,  22.  10.  m<ms  =  “ loyalty,”  “faith¬ 
fulness.”  Cf.  ii.  19.  11.  ofjtoea  dpyuj  =  pregnant  construction 

frequent  in  Apocalypse.  12.  Trjy  c|oooia^  .  .  .  iraaaK.  This 
position  of  7ras  occurs  only  twice  elsewhere  in  Apoc.  v.  1 3(?), 
viii.  3.  Elsewhere  always  before  its  noun.  tous  cV  auTTj 
KarotKoCe'Tas.  Here  only  in  Apoc.  Most  probably  a  close 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  See  §  4.  mncZ  .  .  .  Xva.  Cf.  iii.  9, 
xiii.  15,  16.  Trpoo-Kun^o-ouoiK  to  0rjpi'oK.  See  note  on  4  above. 
13.  iron]  ck  too  oupayou  jcaTapaivci v.  Order  elsewhere  Karafi aivciv 
c k  t.  ovp.  14.  irXam  tous  Karoutou^ras  cm  Trjs  yrjs.  Cf.  for  verb 
ii.  20,  xii.  9,  xviii.  23,  xix.  20,  xx.  3,  8,  10,  and  for  similar 
thought  xii.  9.  Xc'ywy  .  .  .  iroirjaai.  See  note  in  loc.  15.  c8d0rj 
.  .  .  Souycu.  See  vol.  i.  p.  54.  On  the  form  i^a  oaoi  .  .  . 
TrpocTKU vr\a<ii<siv  .  .  .  ci7roKTaK0wau',  cf.  xiii.  4.  16.  tous  pKpous 

k.  t.  jAcyaXous :  cf.  xi.  18,  xix.  5,  18.  (Contrast  xx.  12.)  tous 
cXcu0cpous  k.  t.  SouXous :  cf.  xix.  1 8,  vi.  1 5  (reverse  order). 

cm  Ttjs  x€tP°s  avTw^  Trjs  8c|tds.  The  genitive  is  also 
found  in  i.  20  but  the  acc.  in  xiv.  9,  xx.  1,  4.  This  full  form  of 
the  phrase  has  already  appeared  in  x.  5,  rrjv  x€^Pa  <*vtov  rrjv  Sc&dy 
(cf.  x.  2,  tov  7ro8a  avrov  tov  Sc£iov),  and  in  i.  16,  Ttj  Sc£ia  x«pi 
avTov,  but  the  shorter  form  in  i.  17,  t rjv  Sefidv  avrov  (i.  20,  ii.  1, 
v.  1,  7).  Both  forms  are  Hebraic  WD'  and  cm  to 

pLCTwiroK  aur«^.  See  vii.  3,  note.  18.  On  w8c  see  note  in  loc . 

From  the  above  examination  it  follows  that  the  diction  of  the 
entire  chapter  is  from  the  hand  of  our  author,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  phrases  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  (see  §  4).  There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for 
regarding  it,  not  as  an  original  product  of  his  pen,  but  to  a 
great  extent  as  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  source  or  sources. 
With  this  problem  we  shall  now  deal. 

§  4.  This  Chapter  exhibits  many  Hebraisms ,  which  in  certain 
cases  presuppose  an  independent  source  or  sources . 

Now,  as  we  shall  see  later,  xiii.  3,  7b-8,  9,  i2d,  i4c  appear  to 
be  additions  to  this  chapter  made  by  our  author  and  in 
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part  from  a  Hebrew  source.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  study  the 
Hebraisms  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

( a )  XIH.  4.  tis  Supcuai  iroXejificrai  jact’  auTou  =  DHpn?  '9 

r\m. 

10.  ci  Tis  iv  p,ax<upfl  dTroKTarOrj^ai,  auToy  (rd.  auTo$)  iv  p,axcupr) 
diroicTakOtj^ai.  See  note  in  loc.  on  this  Hebraism. 

11.  tXdXci  d>s  SpdKwi'.  There  seems  to  be  no  intelligible 
explanation  of  this  clause  save  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
translation  of  a  corruption  in  a  Hebrew  source.  See  note 
in  loc. 

12.  tV  iioualav  .  .  .  Traaav.  Since  only  twice  (once  ?)  else¬ 
where,  v.  13  (?),  viii.  3,  does  iras  follow  its  noun  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Greek  here  is  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 

nnB'SOn  rprtn  cf.  Ezek.  xxxii.  1 2,  \oifxol  ano  iOvuiv  7rdvres 

=  □’’i;  'tfny,  see  also  xxxii.  30;  Jer.  xlviii.  31. 

Again  tt^  c^outuai'  .  .  .  ttoici  is  peculiar  Greek  but  good 
Hebrew  =  “  exercises  the  authority”:  cf.  1  Kings  xxi.  7,  ntyy 
rote  =  “  exercises  sovereignty.” 

rous  iv  auTirj  KaToiicoui/Tas.  Our  author  expresses  the  idea 
contained  in  these  words  by  the  phrase  toi>s  kcltoikovvtcls  ini  rrjs 
yi}?  (nine  times),  and  once  by  01  koltoikovvtcs  ttjv  yrjv  (xvii.  2). 
This  can  hardly  be  accidental,  seeing  that  these  three  forms 
of  expression  occur  in  the  LXX  and  correspond  as  a  rule  in 
the  later  books  to  three  different  forms  in  the  Hebrew.  Our 
authors  own  use  is  clearly  1.  7rdvrc9  ol  kcitoikowtcs  €7ti  rrjs  y??9, 
i.e.  ptfn  by  DOiy'nte  :  whereas  2.  ol  kcltolkovvt€$  iv  rfj  y#  = 
p«3  D'aty'.Tb  (or  ptO  and  3.  ndvTts  ol  KaroiKOvvrc?  tyjv 

y^v  =  p^n  Oty'te.  These  phrases  are  comparatively  frequent 
in  the  Prophets.  In  Isaiah  the  renderings  are  irregular  (cf. 
xxiv.  5,  xxvi.  9,  18,  21),  but  in  Jer.  and  Ezek.,  though  the  LXX 
of  these  books  comes  from  at  least  four  hands  (see  Thackeray, 
Gramm,  of  O.T.  in  Greek ,  p.  n),  the  renderings  are  as  a  rule 
those  given  above.  In  Jer.  xxix.  (xlvii.)  2  the  two  latter  Hebrew 
phrases  occur,  i.e.  pK3  and  pxn  nw,  which  are  respectively 
rendered  by  rovs  ivoiKOvvras  iv  rrj  yrj  and  ol  k(ltoikovvt€S  rrjv 
yrjv. 

Hence  I  conclude  that  the  forms  of  this  phrase  in  xni.  1 2, 
xvii.  2,  which  are  abnormal,  so  far  as  our  author’s  usage  is 
concerned,  are  due  either  to  his  close  rendering  of  a  Hebrew 
source  or  to  his  use  of  a  Greek  source.  But  the  evidence  is 
against  the  latter  hypothesis  in  xii.  12. 

XIII.  16.  Swctik  auTois  x(iPaYlAa-  The  plural  is  here  a 
Hebraism.  (See  note  in  loc.) 

(b)  The  Hebraisms  in  xiii.  3,  7b-8,  I2d,  14°. 

XIII.  3.  d>s  els  Q&voltov  =  rmpf>  nOES.  Cf.  2  Kings 
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XX.  I,  moS  .  .  .  r6n.  Next  Trj  ttXijyti  tou  0aycrrou  auToG,  =  riniD  H3D. 
Cf.  xiii.  12,  14  for  similar  Hebraisms. 

idaupdadT)  .  .  .  omaw.  This  un-Greek  and  un-Hebraic  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  explained  by  retroversion  into  Hebrew  (see  note 
in  loc.).  In  fact  in  xiii.  3°,  8  and  xvii.  8  we  have  an  undoubted 
doublet. 

XIII.  3C.  Kal  €0aujJid<70T)  o\t] 
t)  yij  f  dirtaw  f  tou  0r]ptou,  xiii.  8, 

Kal  Trpoo-Kuviqo’ouo-Iy  outov  Trarres 
ol  KttTOlKOUKTCS  €TtI  TT]S  Yl5 
ou  Y^YPairrat  T°  o^ojjia  aurou  cy 
Tto  PlPXlO)  TT]S  £«T]$  ToG  dpVLOU 

toG.  c<r<}>aYp-^ou  dird  KaTa/SoXt]? 

Kocrpou. 

Now  in  the  note  on  xiii.  3  I  have  shown  that  Kal  iOavfida-07] 
.  .  .  rov  OrjpCov  =  irnn  'inxo  .  .  .  nionru,  where  'inxD  is 

corrupt  for  niaOD  (or  mK~a),  and  thus  the  rendering  should  be 
Kal  iOavfxacrOrj  .  .  .  fi\e7rovcra  to  Oiqptov.  Thus  the  identity  of 
the  two  passages  is  established.  But  xvii.  8  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  hand  of  our  author ;  for  he  uses  cv  t<S 
pipXita  (cf.  xiii.  8,  xx.  12,  xxi.  27,  xxii.  18,  19)  and  not  eVl  to 
/3ij8\ lov.  Further,  in  rendering  Hebrew  he  always,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  reproduces  the  Hebraisms  of  his  source.  But  in 
xvii.  8  the  avruv  after  ovo/ia  is  omitted,  whereas  it  is  carefully 
reproduced  in  xiii.  8.  Yet  the  rendering  in  xvii.  8  is  from  a 
purer  text,  as  we  have  seen  above.  The  abnormal  position  of  o\rj 
in  o\rj  rj  yrj  (elsewhere  oAos  follows  its  noun  in  the  Apocalypse) 
is  probably  due  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  pKrr*>3.  In  the 
LXX,  except  in  the  free  translation  of  Isaiah,  oAos  almost  in¬ 
variably  precedes  the  noun,  or  follows  it  in  accordance  with  the 
order  in  the  Hebrew.  For  the  latter  cf.  Ex.  xix.  1 8,  to  opo?  to 
5tvd  .  .  .  oXov  =  1^3...  'O'D  "in.  See  Ezek.  xxix.  2,  etc. 
The  use  of  ovofia  for  dvofiara  in  xvii.  8,  xiii.  8,  is  a  Hebraism 
(see  note  in  loc.),  and  TrpoaKwrjcrovatv  in  xiii.  8  should  be 
7rpo(T€Kvvrjarav  in  keeping  with  the  tenses  of  the  other  verses 
in  the  vision,  but  irpo(TKvvr)<jovo-iv  may  be  an  unconscious 
reproduction  of  the  imperfect  tense  in  his  original  source : 
cf.  xvii.  8. 

XIU.  14.  With  tj)v  7r\r)yr)v  ty)$  /txa^aipas  cf.  Esth.  ix.  5, 

znrrnso. 

§  5.  Order  of  Words . 

The  verb  precedes  both  subject  and  object  (object  and 
subject,  xiii.  8),  or  object  or  subject  27  (28)  times:  subject 
vol.  1. — 22 


XVII.  8.  Kal  0aup.aa0^(jor- 
rat  01  KaToiKoGn'cs  cirl  rrj$  y^S’ 
aiy  ou  Y^YPairrat  oyop.a  €irl 
to  PipXiW  tt]$  £wt}s  a*rro  KaTa- 
poXrjS  K<Wp,OU,  (3X€7T<$^TWK  T& 

0TJplOk. 
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precedes  verb  4  times,  xiii.  2,  3,  15,  18  (the  interrogative  rk 
naturally  precedes  in  xiii.  4  and  the  indefinite  ri9  twice  in  xiii.  10, 
but  these  do  not  count) :  the  object  precedes  verb  2  times  (xiii. 
12,  13).  The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  thoroughly  Hebraic, 
and  so  far  as  the  order  goes  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  provenance  of  the  different  sections. 

§  6.  Conclusions  from  preceding  Sections .  Chapter  based  on 

Hebrew  sources . 

The  diction  is  that  of  our  author.  This  follows  from  §  3. 
But  there  are  certain  features  in  the  text  which  make  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  assume  that  the  whole  chapter  is  his  own  free 
creation  linguistically.  Thus  the  position  of  oAr/,  xiii.  4  (see  §  3), 
of  7ra<rav,  xiii.  12  (see  §  3),  the  form  of  the  phrase  rovs  Iv  avrij 
KdTOLKovvTas,  xiii.  12,  are  against  our  author’s  usage.  And  yet 
these  are  not  to  be  explained  as  due  to  our  author’s  use  of  a 
Greek  source :  for  the  style  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  thoroughly 
his  own.  They  could,  however,  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  he  used  Hebrew  sources.  And  this  hypothesis  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  unintelligible  clauses  in  xiii.  3°,  10, 
1 1  are  hardly  susceptible  of  any  explanation  save  through  retro¬ 
version  into  Hebrew.  I  therefore  assume  the  use  of  Hebrew 
sources  by  our  author  in  this  chapter.  One  such  source  we  have 
already  discovered  (see  §  4)  in  xiii.  3°,  8,  the  translation  of  which 
is  our  author’s,  whereas  in  xvii.  8  he  makes  use  of  a  translation 
of  it  from  another  hand. 

§  7.  Theories  of  Erbes ,  Spitta ,  Wellhausen, ,  and  J.  Weiss  as  to 
the  sources  of  this  Chapter . 

Erbes  and  Spitta  discern  in  xiii.  an  Apocalypse  written  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  and  reflecting  the  condition  of  Palestine 
in  the  years  39-41.  According  to  Erbes  this  Apocalypse  was 
Christian  and  consisted  of  chapters  xii.  1-13,  18,  xiv.  9b-i2  (pp. 
1-33).  ^  referred  to  Caligula’s  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in 

the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Spitta’s  criticism  is  much  more  drastic 
(see  Offenbarung  des  JohanniSy  136-141,  392  sqq.).  The  source 
was,  as  Vischer  supposed,  of  Jewish  origin.  Caligula  was  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  sevenheaded  Beast.  Spitta  attempts  to  recover 
the  original  Caligula  Apocalypse  by  excising  /uW  ck  twv  .  .  .  cfe 
Oavaroy  in  xiii.  3,  kol  TrpocrtKvvrjaav  toj  Orjplig  .  .  .  fitr  avrov  in 
xiii.  4,  kcu  i&oOi]  avrw  i$ovarla  .  .  .  Svo  in  xiii.  5»  tovs  iv  t<3  ovpavw 
.  .  .  viKijcrai  avrovs  in  xiii.  6,  7,  tov  apviov  rov  ccr<f>ayfjLCi'Ov  in 
xiii.  8  and  xiii.  9-10  wholly,  69  €\ei  .  .  .  Z&crev  in  xiii.  14,  q  tov 
apiOjxov  tov  GvopaxT 09  .  .  .  avOpoyirov  Icttlv  in  xiii.  l'j—iS.  Finally 
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he  adopts  the  reading  616  in  xiii.  18.  After  these  excisions  xiii. 
1-8  could  easily  be  interpreted  of  Caligula.  Thus  xiii.  3  would 
refer  to  his  dangerous  illness,  xiii.  4  to  the  joy  of  the  people  on 
his  recovery  (see  my  note  in  loc.)y  xiii.  6  to  his  attempt  to  set  up 
his  statue  in  the  Temple,  and  xiii.  8  to  the  worship  offered  him. 
But  Spitta’s  interpretation  of  the  second  Beast  by  Simon  Magus 
and  Erbes’  interpretation  of  it  by  the  Magi  at  the  court  of 
Caligula  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Bousset  (p.  376)  thinks  that  this  hypothesis  belongs  only  to 
the  region  of  possibilities.  He  observes  that  to  carry  it  out 
Spitta  is  obliged  to  excise  one  third  of  the  chapter,  and  that  xiii. 
7b,  16  betray  the  hand  of  our  author,  and  must  also  on  this 
hypothesis  be  excised.  Further,  he  rightly  objects  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  so  badly  attested  a  reading  as  616. 

Quite  a  different  analysis  of  this  chapter  has  been  propounded 
by  Wellhausen.  He  finds  two  sources  in  this  chapter.  The 
first  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  in  the  3J 
years’  war,  and  consisted  of  xiii.  1  (om.  c^ov  .  .  .  €7rrd),  2,  4-7% 
ioab.  This  source  dealt  not  with  the  duty  of  patient  endurance 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  during  the  persecution  under 
Domitian,  but  with  the  wretched  lot  of  the  Jews  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  c tktjvt)  avrov  is  Jerusalem :  the 
Beast  is  not  Nero  but  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  second  is  of  uncertain  date  and  embraces  only  xiii.  1  ia, 

I  2abc,  l6b,  17  (om.  TO  OVO/ia  and  Tf  TOV  aplOflOV  ToO  OVOfMLTOS 

avrov).  xiii.  18  was  introduced  by  the  same  hand,  which  has  left 
traces  in  xiii.  ioc,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  9.  In  this  source,  as  in  the 
earlier,  Nero  redivivus  has  been  introduced  by  the  Apocalyptist, 
and  also  the  False  Prophet  as  the  a  Wo  Oyplov.  This  Beast, 
according  to  Wellhausen  and  Mommsen,  represents  the  imperial 
power  exercised  in  the  provinces  by  the  state  officials.  There 
was,  however,  only  one  Orjptov,  and  instead  of  dAAo  Oyplov  there 
stood  ci K(»>v.  Thus  in  xiv.  9,  1 1,  xv.  2,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4  the 
Oyplov  and  his  cIkmv  are  mentioned  together.  The  c Ik<dv  is  the 
alter  ego  of  the  empire  just  as  Jesus  was  called  the  ciVwi/  of  God. 

Thus  in  Wellhausen’s  opinion  xiii.  3,  7b— 9,  ioc,  nbc,  i2d,  13- 
15,  i6a,  i7b  are  from  the  hand  of  the  final  editor.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  last  list  of  passages  first. 

If  these  are  additions  of  our  author,  then  we  find  him  writing 
first  hand  unintelligible  Greek  such  as  lOavpacrOy  .  .  .  oirlcr^ 
xiii.  3C,  an  unintelligible  clause  such  as  cAdAci  ws  Spd*a>v,  xiii.  1 1, 
and  such  a  phrase  as  o\y  y  yy,  xiii.  3,  whereas  his  universal 
practice  is  to  write  y  yy  o\.y ,  or  rather  y  ol Kovpcvy  o\y.  Again,  in 
xiii.  13  the  pres.  inf.  in  iron?  .  .  .  Karapalvziv  is  unusual  in  our 
author,  and  the  order  ck  toO  ovpavov  Karafialveiv  unexampled. 
The  occurrence  of  so  many  anomalies  and  breaches  of  out 
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author’s  usage  in  so  few  verses  would  be  extraordinary,  if  this 
part  of  Wellhausen’s  theory  is  right.  But  the  rest  is  still  less 
tenable.  Wellhausen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  finds  two  distinct 
sources  in  this  chapter.  Since  there  is  not  even  a  hint  that  these 
sources  are  Semitic,  he  evidently  assumes  that  they  are  Greek. 
But  this  is  impossible.  We  have  seen  in  §  3  that  the  diction 
and  style  of  these  two  sources  are  decidedly  those  of  our  author 
save  in  certain  passages,  which  are  dealt  with  in  §  4.  Hence  it 
appears  impossible  to  explain  this  chapter  save  on  the  hypothesis 
that  it  is  in  a  large  degree  translated  from  Hebrew  sources  by 
our  author. 

J.  Weiss  (Offenbarung  des  Johannes ,  pp.  93  sq.,  hi,  115,  139- 
142 ;  Schriften  des  NT.  ii.  653-662)  likewise  assigns  this  chapter 
to  two  different  authors:  xiii.  n-18  to  the  original  Johannine 
Apocalypse  written  about  60  a.d.,  and  xiii.  1-2,  3-7  (written  in 
strophes  of  four  lines  each)  to  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  the  year  70. 
These  two  sources  were  united  by  the  final  Apocalyptist,  who  by 
means  of  various  additions  made  the  entire  chapter  refer  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  Nero  redivivus  and  the  imperial  cult. 

The  original  source  of  xiii.  11-18  dealt  with  a  Jewish  Anti¬ 
christ  or  False  Prophet,  but  the  final  author  in  Weiss’s  scheme 
transformed  him  into  an  agent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i.e.  the 
priesthood  of  the  imperial  cult.  This  False  Prophet  has  thus 
become  the  6X\o  Orjptov. 

There  is  much  that  is  true  in  Weiss’s  view  as  to  different 
sources,  but  it  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  Wellhausen’s, 
and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree.  By  taking  SpaKwv  in  xiii.  1 1 
(Offenbarung^  p.  94)  as  if  it  were  6  SpaKwv  he  tries  to  make  the 
passage  parallel  to  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  but  this  is,  of  course,  inadmiss¬ 
ible.  He  holds  that  xiii.  1-7  already  existed  in  a  literary  form, 
but  does  not  explain  how  the  diction  is  with  certain  exceptions 
the  same  throughout  the  entire  chapter,  though  on  his  hypothesis 
it  is  derived  from  three  distinct  authors. 

§  8.  The  sources  behind  this  Chapter  according  to  the 
prese7it  Editor. 

(a)  The  two  sources  behind  xiii.  1-10.  We  have  already  seen, 
§  4,  that  xiii.  3°,  8  and  xvii.  8  are  doublets,  and  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  they  are  independent  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew 
source,  the  former  translation  being  by  our  author.  In 
the  next  place  xiii.  7b,  9  are  clearly  from  the  hand  of  our 
author.  By  the  removal  of  xiii.  7b,  9  the  original  connection 
of  the  text  is  here  restored,  as  Wellhausen  has  already  recognized. 
Again  xiii.  3ab,  6C  are  characteristic  of  the  standpoint  and  diction 
of  our  author.  They  transform  the  entire  character  of 
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xiii.  1-10.  xiii.  3  interrupts  the  connection  between  xiii.  2  and 
xiii.  4-7*.  Of  these  additions  xiii.  3ab,  7b,  9  are  obviously  his 
own,  whereas  xiii.  3°,  8  are  from  a  source.  Furthermore,  we  shall 
see  in  the  notes  in  loc .  that  xiii.  ic  (ko!  hri  .  .  .  8 taS^/iara )  is 
probably  a  later  addition. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  in  some  measure  the 
source  behind  xiii.  1-10.  It  consisted  of  xiii.  iabd,  2,  4-7%  10, 
and  was  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  written  in  Hebrew  by  a 
Pharisaic  Quietist  before  or  after  70  a.d.,  and  dealing  with 
the  Beast  that  came  up  from  the  sea  (/'.<?.  the  Roman  Empire), 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ( rrjv  o-Krjvrjv  avrov)  by  the  Romans  for 
three  years,  and  the  woeful  plight  of  the  survivors  (xiii.  10). 

Thus  there  are  two  sources  behind  xiii.  1-10,  i.e.  xiii.  3°,  8, 
and  that  just  given.  This  hypothesis  accounts,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  for  all  the  difficulties  in  the  text.  The  source  as  rendered 
by  our  author  ran  : 


Jewish  Apocalypse  directed  against  Rome — the  impersonation 
of  the  Antichrist. 

XIIL  1.  Kal  ctBov  iv  ttJ$  0aXdoxrrjs  0t]pi' ov  avafiaLvot', 

K^paTa  SeKa  Kal  K€<f>aXas  curd, 

Kal  €*m  Ta$  K€<j>aXa$  auTou  dvopara  pXaa<J>7]juas. 

2.  Kal  to  OrjptOK  o  etBoy  fjy  op.oioi'  TrapBdXei, 

Kal  01  irdSes  auToo  u>$  apKOu, 

Kal  to  ordpa  aurou  d>s  oTopia  X^o^tos. 

Kal  cBwkcj'  aoTw  6  8pdK«y  €|oucnay  ptcydXrjK,1 
4.  Kal  TTpOaCKUl'YJO-aK  TW  BpdKOKTl 
Sti  eBwKcy  ttjv  efouoday  tw  OrjpLut. 

Kal  irpoaeKurrjcrav  to  0Y)piov,  X^yoyTcs* 

Tis  opioto?  TW  0T)p(fc>  ; 

Kal  tis  Su^aTai  TroXepiVJtTai  p.€T*  auTou ; 

6.  Kal  €8o0t]  aoTuj  oro/ia  XaXou^  peydXa  Kal  pXao^Tjpias, 
Kal  c8d0r]  auTw  e$oucria  iroirjcyai  p.fpas  Tf«/oupdKOpra 
Kal  Buo. 

6.  Kal  r^ot^ci'  to  ordpa  auToo  cts  pXacr^nipuas  Trpds 
rdv  0€o^, 

pXaa^ptTjaai  rb  oyopia  auTou  Kal  ttji'  a ktj vtj v  aurou, 
7*  Kal  48d0t|  auTw  iroirjaai  irdXepioi'  p,€Td  twh  dyiun'  Kal 
yiKrjaat  auTous* 

1  I  have  omitted  rh]v  dfoafiw  avrov  Kal  rbv  Op6vov  avrov  as  an  addition 
of  our  Apocalyptist.  The  diction  is  his  at  all  events,  and  the  removal  of 
the  clause  restores  the  parallelism. 
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10.  «T  ti$  cis  aixpaXuoaav, 

€is  aixpaXw<nay  uirdyci* 

«t  tis  iv  fiaxcupfl  diroKTa^Orji'ai, 
o6t6s  iv  jiaxatpt]  dTroKTat'Otji'ai. 

In  this  source  the  Beast  is  the  Roman-Empire.  The  date  of  the 
composition  is  shortly  after  70.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  referred  to  in  xiii.  7,  and  the  massacres  that  followed  in  xiii.  10. 

(b)  xiii.  11-18 . — We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  source  of 
xiii.  n-18.  This  is  a  more  difficult  problem  than  the  former, 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  recognize  the  original  character  of  this 
source,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  survives  in  our  text.  Certain 
facts  help  to  guide  us  in  this  quest. 

1.  The  style,  though  on  the  whole  that  of  our  author, 
postulates  a  Hebrew  source  (see  §  3,  4)  in  two  verses,  n,  i2ab, 
the  very  verses  which  have  as  their  subject  the  False  Prophet. 
The  theme,  then,  of  this  fragment  of  the  source  is  the  False 
Prophet.  We  shall  find  that  the  same  subject  is  dealt  with  in 
the  greater  part  of  this  section. 

2.  Next  the  False  Prophet  (^cvSoTrpo^r^?)  is  just  as  undeniably 
the  theme  of  xiii.  13,  14*,  i6b,  17*  as  it  is  of  verses  xiii.  ii,  i2ab; 
xiii.  nbc  clearly  defines  the  False  Prophet,  who,  as  in  Matt.  vii.  15, 
outwardly  simulates  the  character  of  the  Lamb  (the  apvCov  or 
Messiah),  but  is  in  reality  an  d7roAAiW  like  his  master  the  Dragon 
(see  ix.  11  :  cf.  also  xi.  18,  xix.  2).  For  his  mission  he  is  armed 
with  the  power  of  the  Dragon,  12*  (here  SpaKovTos  and  SpaKovra 
originally  stood  instead  of  irp.  Orjptov  and  Orjpiov  to  Trp.)>  as  in 
2  Thess.  ii.  9—10  :  ov  Icrriv  rj  Trapovata  kclt  ivipytiav  to v  'Scltclv a  iv 
7 rd<rrj  8vvdp.ei  Kal  (rrjpeioLS  Kal  rcpatriv  \//cv8ovs  kcl l  iv  iraarj  aiTary 
aSi/uas  to  is  airoWvpivois  :  Didache,  xvi.  4.  The  object  of  these 
signs  and  wonders  is  to  deceive.  Thus  in  xiii.  14  the  False 
Prophet  deceives  those  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  (cf.  2  Thess. 
ii.  IO  just  quoted;  Mk.  xiii.  2  2,  ZyepOrjfrovTai  yap  i/rcvSo'xpKrroi 
Kal  \f/€vSo7rpO(f>T}TaL  Kal  Saio-ovcriv  <rrjp,€ia  Kal  rcpara  Trpos  to  a7ro7r\avav 
cl  8vva tov  tovs  €k\€ktovs ,  Matt.  xxiv.  ii,  24,  etc.  Finally  he 
causes  all  who  have  rendered  him  worship  to  place  a  mark  on 
their  right  hand  and  on  their  forehead,  xiii.  i6b,  and,  to  make 
this  effective  and  universal,  ordains  that  none  shall  buy  or  sell 
save  such  as  have  this  mark,  xiii.  i?*.1 

3.  From  the  foregoing — especially  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Gospels  and  2  Thess. — it  follows  that  the  \f/€v8o7rpo<f>rjTrjs  was 
originally  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  Antichrist.  That  he  was  the 

1  The  object  of  the  marking  of  the  faithful  in  vii.  3  sqq.  is  to  secure  them 
against  demonic  or  Satanic  attack  :  the  object  of  the  marking  of  the  followers 
of  the  Antichrist — at  all  events  a  secondary  object — is  to  secure  them  against 
physical  injury  and  to  make  physical  life  impossible  for  the  faithful. 
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former  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  xiii.  i6b,  seeing  that 
the  Antichrist  there  requires  his  worshippers  to  place  his  mark  on 
their  right  hand  and  brow — an  antichristian  travesty  of  the 
practice  of  orthodox  Judaism,  which  required  the  faithful  to  wear 
it  on  the  left  hand  and  forehead  (see  my  note  in  loc.). 

4.  The  above  interpretation  of  the  source  xiii.  n,  I2ab,  13-14% 
i6b,  17*  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  references  to  the  subject 
of  this  source  as  the  if/€v8oTrpo<f>rjrr)< »,  xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  xx.  10.  This 
word  testifies  to  the  meaning  of  the  idea  in  the  original  source, 
i.e.  the  Jewish  Antichrist  conceived  as  a  i/'cvSoxpurros  or  i pevSo- 
7rpo<f>t']T7]<;.  See  also  Bousset,  p.  378.  But  in  its  present  context 
this  Antichrist  has  been  transformed  into  a  mere  agent  of  the 
Antichrist  (dXXo  Orjpiov). 

5.  We  have  already  inferred  that  the  \l/cv8oTrpo<f>rjTrj<;  of  this 
source  was  really  the  Jewish  Antichrist  (see  3),  and  not  a  mere 
agent  of  the  Antichrist.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  xiii.  iic  he  is  associated  directly  with  the  Dragon  (i.e. 
Satan),  and  declared  (xiii.  11 :  cf.  15)  to  be  an  dTroXXiW  like  his 
master.  Hence  all  phrases  that  transform  this  Antichrist  into  a 
mere  agent  of  the  Antichrist  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
source. 

6.  From  the  above  facts  and  inferences  we  conclude  that  the 
source  did  not  mention  a  Orjpiov  as  in  11,  but  an  dvrtxp«rro5 
or  a  xj/evSoTTpo^rjrr^:.  Hence  dXXo  Orjpi ov,  xiii.  11,  and  to  Trpurov 
Orjpiov  in  xiii.  12  are  from  the  hand  of  our  author  as  well 
as  the  additions  ov  eOepairevOrj  .  .  .  avTou,  xiii.  I2C,  €V0J7Tto^  tov 
Orjpiov  .  .  .  aTTOKTavOuknv ,  xiii.  I4b— 15,  toi>?  piiKpovs  .  .  .  SovXoug, 
xiii.  16,  to  ovop.a  .  .  .  €$rjKov ra  «f£,  xiii.  I7b-i8.  By  means  of 
these  additions  the  Jewish  Antichrist  was  transformed  into  a 
secondary  personage  (dXXo  Orjpiov)  that  waited  on  the  Antichrist 
(to  7rporrov  Oijpiov ),  and  formed,  in  fact,  the  heathen  priesthood  of 
the  imperial  cult.  It  was  this  priesthood  that  set  up  the  cikojv  of 
the  beast  and  required  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  worship 
it  on  pain  of  death,  xiii.  14^,  15.  Thus  the  cuccov  is  not  an 
original  constituent  of  the  source,  as  Wellhausen  supposed, 
but  an  addition  of  our  author.  By  the  above  additions  also 
Nero  redivivus  is  represented  to  be  Antichrist:  cf.  xiii.  12%  14% 
18.  These  additions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  in  the  style 
and  from  the  hand  of  our  author :  the  rest  of  the  section  is  his 
translation  from  a  Hebrew  source.  Finally,  xiv.  12-13  should  be 
read  undoubtedly  after  xiii.  15.  Just  as  the  first  stage  of  the 
persecution  of  the  saints  ended  in  the  emphasizing  of  patience 
and  faithfulness  on  their  part  (xiii.  10),  so  its  final  stage  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  like  emphasizing  of  the  patience  of  the  saints 
and  a  declaration  of  the  blessedness  of  those  who  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  Lord;  xiv.  12-13  are  from  the  hand  of  our  author. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  character  and  present 
limits  of  the  source  of  xiii.  11-18.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew. 
All  that  survives  of  it  is  xiii.  u,  J2nb,  i6ad-if.  It  dealt 

with  a  conception  of  the  Jewish  Antichrist  such  as  we  find  in 
2  Thess.  it. ,  who  like  that  Antichrist  was  to  claim  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  Deity,  i.e.  the  worship  of  mankind ,  and  required  all  men 
to  bear  his  mark ,  just  as  the  faithful  bore  the  mark  of  God. 
The  date  cannot  be  defi7iitely  determined. 

We  might  now  hypothetically  and  partially  restore  this  second 
source  in  the  Greek  of  our  author.  It  may  originally  have 
been  written  in  verse. 

Jewish  Apocalypse  directed  against  the  Antichrist  in  the 
form  of  the  False  Prophet. 

XIII.  11.  Kal  ei$oy  tok  4,€U$0TrP0(f,11T1ll'> 

Kai  €tx€K  KepaTa  8uo  optoia  dpiau>, 

Kal  aTrwXXue  <2)5  6  SpdKwv. 

12.  Kal  tt)i>  e^oucriav  tou  SpdKorros  irao’ai'  Troi€i  iv& 

irioy  auToG, 

Kal  irotct  ri]v  yrjM  Kal  tous  ev  auTrj  KaTOiKou^Tas 
fra  TTpocrKVvr)crou(nv  rov  SpdKorra. 

13.  Kal  TTOict  crrjfieia  p,eydXa,  fra  Kal  irup  irotfj  ck  tow 

oupayou 

KaTa|3afr€iv  els  T$|i'  ytjy  cyoSmoy  ay0p<oTrci»'. 

14.  Kal  7rXam  tous  KaToiKOurras  Im  ttjs  y*ns 
8ta  Ta  arjfxeia  d  e8o0r)  auTw  Troirjorai, 

16.-17.  Kal  TToict  irarras  fra  SuatK  auTois  x^paYF0,  *7ri 

Xetpos  auTofr  tt)s  Sepias  t)  eirl  to  jactcjitoi'  auTwv, 
fra  firf  T15  SifrrjTai  dyopaorai  rj  TrwXTjtrai,  €t  p.f)  6 
€xwy  to  xapaypia. 

The  Two  Beasts,  xii.  1 8— xiii. 

XII.  18.  Kal  icrraOrj  iirl  tV  afipio v  Trjs  0aXdo-<nfjs. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  as  to  the  original  text.  The 
textual  evidence  in  itself  is  overwhelming  in  behalf  of  iardOrj. 
In  the  next  place  the  sense  is  in  favour  of  it.  The  dragon 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  Messiah  and  His  Community 
proceeds  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  summons  from  it  the  Beast 
(i.e.  the  Roman  Empire)  in  order  to  arm  it  with  his  own  power. 
Thus  ch.  xiii.  follows  naturally  after  xii.  Again  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  next  sentence,  Kal ,  ...  Ik  rrjs  QaXdaanjs  Oyjplov 
avaftawoVy  is  in  favour  of  iartiOrj  :  card Orj  iirl  r.  dfxfxov  tt}s  OaXacrcrr 7?, 
xai  clSov  Ik  t.  OaXacrcryjs  OrjpCov  avafiawov.  And,  finally,  ecrraOrj 
preserves  the  continuity  dTrrjXOey  xii.  17,  and  18c okz  in  xiii.  2. 
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The  First  Beast,  xii.  i-io, 

XIII.  1.  tea!  ctSoi'  in  tyjs  GaXdacrtjs  Orjplou  dvaflaivov, 
e\ov  K^paTa  SeKa  Kal  Kc4>aXds  eirra, 

Kal  hri  twv  KcpaTWi/  aurou  Scjca  SiaS^paTa, 

Kal  im  t&s  K€<f»aX&s  afi-rou  6v6para  pXaa^rjpias, 

The  order  of  the  words  4k  tt}?  0a\.  .  .  .  dvaPaivov  is  unusual. 
It  differs  from  that  in  Dan.  vii.  3,  r 4aaapa  Orjpia  .  .  .  avifiaivov 
€K  rfjs  OaXacrtrrjs :  4  Ezra  xi.  1,  Ecce  ascendebat  de  mari  aquila, 
and  xi.  7,  xiii.  n,  xvii.  8  (vii.  2),  in  our  text.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  one  parallel  in  xvi.  13-14,  eTSov  Ik  tov  o-ro/xaros  to v  8pd- 
kovtos  .  .  .  7 rvevfJLara  rpia  ...  a  4 K7ropev€Tai .  The  unusual 
order  in  our  text  may  be  due  to  the  order  in  the  Hebrew  source 
or  may  be  adopted  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Stress  may  be 
laid  on  the  quarter  from  which  the  Beast  comes.  The  second 
Beast  comes  from  the  land,  xiii.  n. 

The  first  Beast  is  the  Roman  Empire.  The  description  of 
this  Beast  in  xiii.  i-2abc  is  clearly  based  on  Dan.  vii.  2-7.  It 
comes  up  from  the  sea,  as  the  four  beasts  in  Daniel  did  :  the 
number  of  its  heads  may  be  directly  derived  from  adding  together 
the  heads  of  the  four  beasts,  though  this  characteristic  has  prob¬ 
ably  an  older  history ;  its  ten  horns  are  from  the  fourth  beast, 
and  its  likeness  to  a  leopard,  its  possession  of  the  feet  of  a  bear, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  are  borrowed  from  the  first  three  beasts. 
It  is  evidently  the  representation  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Daniel, 
though  it  is  a  still  more  terrible  monster  than  that  depicted  there. 

But  in  Daniel  the  fourth  beast  represents  the  Greek  Empire 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  When  did  the  reinterpretation 
which  appears  in  our  text  arise  ?  Possibly,  even  probably,  in  the 
first  century  B.c.  ;  for  with  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  Rome 
in  the  East  this  reinterpretation  was  inevitable.  Probably  from 
Pompey’s  time  onward  the  Roman  Commonwealth  came  in  cer¬ 
tain  circles  in  Palestine  to  be  identified  with  the  fourth  kingdom. 
Thus  in  Pss.  Sol.  ii.  29  Pompey  is  called  6  8paK<ov — a  term 
associated  with  the  Antichrist.  He  impersonates  the  power  of 
Rome,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  did  that  of  Babylon  in  Jer.  xxviii.  14. 
Rabbinic  literature  shows  many  traces  of  this  identification. 
Thus,  according  to  Cant.  rab.  ii.  12;  Gen.  rab.  xliv.  20;  Lev. 
rab.  xiii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  Ixxx.  14  (see  Jewish  Encyc .  x.  394),  it 
was  the  last  wicked  kingdom  whose  end  was  to  usher  in  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  In  the  Aboda  Zara,  2%  Sheb.  6b,  Rome  is 
declared  to  be  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Dan.  vii.  23.  In  the 
Rabbinic  writings  the  usual  designation  of  Rome  is  Edom 
(Schiirer,  Gesch.3  iii.  236  sq. ;  Weber,  Judisch.  Theol .2  365  sqq., 
383  sq.,  395).  Though  the  date  of  the  Jewish  writings  just 
mentioned  is  late,  the  fact  of  the  reinterpretation  of  Dan.  vii.  23 
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is  unquestionable  in  the  first  century  a.d.  In  the  Assumption 
of  Moses, -x.  8  (7-30  a.d.),  and  2  Bar.  xxxix.  5  sqq.,  xxxvi.  5-10; 
4  Ezra  xii.  it  sq.,  this  reinterpretation  is  not  only  given,  but 
in  the  latter  book  it  is  implied  that  the  angel,  who  instructed 
Daniel  as  to  the  fourth  kingdom  being  Greek,  was  wrong.  In 
Josephus  (Ant.  x.  11.  7)  the  same  interpretation  occurs,  but  the 
passage  is  rejected  by  Niese.  Turning  now  to  the  Christian 
Church,  we  find  the  first  identification  of  the  Roman  Empire 
with  the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  in  the  Little  Apocalypse  as  it 
is  given  by  Luke  xxi.  20 ;  for,  whereas  in  Mark  xiii.  14 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  15  (orav  8e  iSrjT€  to  fiSeXvypxL  rrjs  ZprjfKDO-euis),  the  phrase  of 
Daniel,  to  p8i\vypa  rrjs  iprjpuo-e ws,  is  used  generally  as  referring 
to  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  by  the  Antichrist,  this  phrase  is 
interpreted  by  Luke  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans — oTav  Se  iSrjre  KVKXovpivrju  irrro  (TTparoi reScov  ’Icpovo-aAr;//,. 
Thus  the  role  of  the  fourth  kingdom  is  assigned  by  Luke  in 
some  degree  to  Rome.  The  date  of  this  reinterpretation  is 
probably  between  70  and  80  a.d.  From  this  period  we  pass 
onwards  to  the  Ep.  Barn.  iv.  4-5  (100-120  a.d.),  where  the 
same  interpretation  of  the  fourth  kingdom  is  set  forth. 

From  the  above  survey,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  from 
30  a  d.  onwards  Jewish  exegesis  universally  and  Christian 
exegesis  generally  took  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  the  fourth 
kingdom  in  Daniel.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  text  sets  forth  this 
view  it  contains  no  new  development :  it  merely  expresses  a 
current  and  apparently  undisputed  interpretation.  But  there  is 
more  than  this  in  our  text,  as  we  shall  see,  and  we  cannot  on  the 
above  grounds  as  well  as  on  others  acquiesce  in  any  interpretation 
of  the  mysterious  numbers  in  xiii.  18  which  would  limit  it  to  the 
disclosure  of  a  mere  exegetical  platitude  of  the  times.  The  first 
advance  on  this  interpretation  appears  in  xiii.  3,  where  see  note. 

KcpaTa  Sexa  koX  Kc<f>aXa9  iirrd.  This  clause  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  present  great  difficulties.  The  first  clause  has  already 
occurred  in  xii.  3  as  a  description  of  the  Dragon  save  that  the 
order  of  the  heads  and  horns  is  reversed.  What  meaning  did 
our  author  attach  to  the  heads  or  to  the  horns  ?  As  the 
text  at  present  stands,  the  heads  refer  to  the  Roman  emperors. 
This  is  clear  from  xiii.  3  (p iav  e k  t&v  KtffraXwv  auTofJ,  12,  17, 
18,  and  xvii.  9,  10.  The  reference  here  is  clearly  contemporary. 
This  being  so  the  horns  cannot  refer  to  the  same  persons.1 

1  This  latter  illegitimate  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  have 
accordingly  concluded  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  under  the  tenth  Caesar. 
But,  however  the  counting  is  done,  it  fails  to  lead  to  Domitian,  under  whom 
the  Apocalypse  was  written.  If,  beginning  with  Caesar  (as  in  4  Ezra  xii.  15)  or 
Augustus,  we  include  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  we  find  the  tenth  in  Titus  or 
Vespasian  :  if  we  exclude  these  thiee  we  arrive  at  Nerva  or  Trajan.  To  reckon 
the  three  as  one,  as  some  do,  and  so  make  Domitian  the  tenth,  is  inadmissible. 
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Since  this  reference  has  been  excluded,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
treat  the  phrase  Kc'para  Sc'fca  as  an  archaic  survival  here,  and 
therefore  meaningless  in  the  present  context  We  have  already 
met  with  such  archaic  survivals  in  the  preceding  chapters,  but 
this  explanation  is  not  so  satisfactory  here.  If  the  phrase  were 
such,  would  it  have  been  given  this  emphatic  position  ?  for  the 
horns  seem  to  be  placed  before  the  heads  in  contrast  to  the  order 
in  xii.  3,  and  the  diadems  are  shifted  from  the  heads  to  the 
horns.  The  difficulty  is  increased  when  we  turn  to  xvii.  3,  and 
find  there  that  the  Beast  has  “  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  ”  like 
the  Dragon.  The  only  explanation  remaining,  and  it  is  not 
satisfactory,  is  that  the  horns  are  mentioned  first,  because  they 
first  became  visible  as  the  Beast  rose  from  the  sea  in  the  vision. 

Wellhausen  thinks  that  xiii.  ib  and  xii.  3C,  fyon'  Ke<f>a\d<s  Itttcl 
Koi  Kcpara  Se/ca,  are  additions,  since  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
text  till  ch.  xvii.  But  the  seven-headed  monster  is  derived  from 
tradition,  and  is  not  a  mere  symbol  created  by  our  author. 

That  the  number  seven  is  not  due  to-  the  fact  that  our 
author  already  knew  or  expected  seven  emperors  we  have 
already  seen.  See  note  on  xii.  3.  He  gives  an  ancient  tradition 
a  new  meaning  by  interpreting  it  of  the  seven  Roman  emperors. 

Ktu  em  tQ»v  Kepdruv  auroo  Se'ica  SiaS^jiaTCi.  These  words 
have  been  inserted  in  the  text  to  prepare  for  the  account  in 
xvii.  12  of  the  Parthian  kings,  where  the  horns  are  expressly 
said  to  denote  ten  kings.  In  Daniefs  visions  a  horn  “  repre¬ 
sents  either  a  king  (see  vii.  24,  viii.  5,  8a,  9,  21)  or  a  dynasty 
of  kings  (viii.  3,  6,  7,  8b,  20,  22)  rising  up  in,  or  out  of,  the 
empire  symbolized  by  the  creature  to  which  the  horn  belongs  ” 
(Driver,  Daniel ,  vii.  7).  The  ten  horns  in  Dan.  vii.  7  refer  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Antioch — that 
is,  to  a  single  division  of  Alexander’s  empire.  Similarly  here 
the  ten  horns  would  refer  to  the  kings  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Antichrist’s  empire,  i.e.  the  Parthian.  StaS^ara  are 
elsewhere  assigned  only  to  Christ,  xix.  12,  and  to  the  Dragon, 
xii.  3.  The  latter  conception  is  permissible  since  the  Dragon 
is  in  many  respects  a  caricature  of  Christ.  It  would  be  per¬ 
missible  also,  if  the  clause  could  be  interpreted  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  they  could  be  regarded  as  incarnations  of  the 
Beast.  But  it  is  difficult  to  take  them  in  connection  with  Rome’s 
vassal  kings.  The  position  of  Soca  before  SiaSrjjuara  is  found 
only  in  xvii.  12  in  our  author:  see  note  on  viii.  2.  Hence  the 
clause  may  be  a  gloss.  For  the  phraseology  we  might  compare 
the  Egyptian  royal  title  “Lord  of  diadems.”  (Mommsen,  Ronu 
Gesch.  v.  565,  note,  quoted  from  Erbes,  p.  95.) 

Kal  im  rets  K€«|>aXds  outoO  6v<Sp.aTa  pXaa^rjjjuas.  Cf.  xvii.  3, 
Oqpiov  .  .  .  ylfxovra  ovo/xara  /?Aa<x</>/7/uas.  The  evidence  for  ovofx u 
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and  dvo/xara  is  fairly  balanced.  If  we  take  the  singular  then  the 
blasphemous  name  on  each  head  is  no  doubt  3e/2acrrd?,  i.e.  divus 
Augustus  —  a  blasphemous  title  involving  divine  claims  and 
connected  with  the  imperial  cult.  The  terms  Oeos  and  0cov 
vlos  were  freely  applied  to  the  emperors  in  inscriptions  from 
Augustus  onward.1  This  interpretation  is  found  in  Bede,  as 
Diisterdieck  has  pointed  out :  “  Reges  enim  suos  deos  appellant 
tarn  mortuos  et  velut  in  ccelum  atque  inter  deos  translates, 
quam  etiam  in  terris  Augustos,  quod  est  nomen  ut  volunt 
deitatis.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  ovofxara ,  the  seven  heads  are  to  be 
regarded  as  bearing  respectively  the  seven  names  of  the  Caesars. 

2.  teal  to  Qr\piov  o  etSoy  rp  opoto^  trapSdXet, 

Kal  ot  TroSes  auTou  a>s  apKOu, 

tea!  to  oropa  auTou  a>s  oropa  X^oktos. 

Kal  ISwKCt'  auTw  6  8pd kw  Trjy  Sumpiy  auTou 
Kal  top  Gpbvov  auTou  Kal  elouodat'  pcydXTjf. 

Our  text  as  it  stands  combines  the  characteristics  of 
the  three  beasts  which  arise  out  of  the  sea  in  succession  in 
Dan.  vii.  i  sqq. — the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard.  In 
Hos.  xiii.  7,  8  the  lion,  leopard,  and  bear  are  referred  to.  The 
third  line  suggests  a  combination  of  the  traits  of  the  first  beast 
(i.e.  the  lion),  Dan.  vii.  4,  and  of  the  fourth  and  unnatural  ten¬ 
horned  beast,  which  had  iron  teeth  wherewith  it  devoured  and 
brake  in  pieces,  vii.  7.  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  complex  figure  here 
portrayed  by  our  author,  unless  we  take  it  that  he  regards  each 
of  the  seven  heads  as  having  a  lion's  mouth.  But  the  text 
appears  to  imply  that  it  had  only  one  mouth.  The  figure  there¬ 
fore  is  wholly  fantastic  and  not  plastically  conceivable.  This 
inconceivableness  is  possibly  somewhat  in  favour  of  regarding 
the  line  /cal  to  erropa  .  .  .  Adovros  as  a  later  addition. 

But  this  argument  is  hardly  valid  here.  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  we  have  here  the  full  construction  to  oropa  avrov 
ws  oropa  Acovtos,  whereas  in  accordance  with  what  precedes  we 
should  expect  to  o-Topa  avrov  <I>s  Acovtos  as  in  i.  10,  iv.  1,  7. 
Yet  in  ix.  8,  9  we  have  the  same  combination  of  full  and  pregnant 
constructions. 

3.  Kal  ptay  ck  t&v  Ke<f>a\ujv  aurou  6$  lo-^ayp^tjK  els 
G&v aTOK.  We  must  here  supply  ctSov  from  ver.  1  as  in  iv.  4 

1  Temples  were  erected  to  Augustus  in  his  lifetime  bearing  the  dedication  : 
dcas  "PibfM-rjs  Kal  2e/3'a <ttov  Kaiaapos  (Dittenberger,  Or,  Gr.  inscr.  ii.  II — 
quoted  from  Swete,  p.  lxxxvii.).  Hicks  {Ephesus ,  p.  150)  records  the 
following  inscription  at  Ephesus  [a ^TOKpdrwp]  Kaitrap  0eoC  Tpaiavov  HapdtKOv 
1 Ads  Oeov  NepoiJa  vlu)vbsy  Tpai'avbs  ’ Adpiavbs  2ej3aar6s. 
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(both  additions  from  the  hand  of  our  author).  The  phrase  ws 
€cr</>ay/x€i'oy  has  already  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Christ, 
v.  6.  It  marks  the  Beast,  or  rather  one  of  its  heads,  as  the 
Satanic  counterpart  of  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  the  Anti¬ 
christ  It  has,  moreover,  a  twofold  significance.  It  not  only 
implies  that  the  being  so  described  was  put  to  a  violent  death 
( i(T(f>ay/jL€vrjy)t  but  also  that  he  was  restored  to  life  (d>s  ia^aypiZvrjv) 
With  these  words  the  text  makes  a  new  advance.  From  the 
current  identification  of  Rome  with  the  fourth  or  last  kingdom 
in  Daniel,  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Beast, 
Le.  an  emperor  of  Rome  who  sums  up  in  himself  all  its  anti- 
christian  characteristics.  The  next  step  whereby  this  head  is 
identified  with  the  Beast  itself  is  taken  in  xiii.  12,  14. 

Kal  ^  TrXt]yrj  tou  0cw<!itou  auTou  ktX.  The  arrow  limits 
the  statement  to  the  wounded  head,  though  in  xiii.  12,  14  this 
head  is  identified  with  the  entire  Beast.  It  is  this  head  and  none 
other  that  is  healed \l * * 4  Hence  the  interpretation  (of  Zuschlag, 
Bruston,  Gunkel,  Clemen,  Porter)  which  would  find  a  reference 
to  Julius  Caesar  here  is  excluded.  The  choice  therefore  lies 
between  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  former  view  was  advocated  at 
an  early  date  by  Weyers  (see  Ziillig,  ii.  239),  Holtzmann  (Stade’s 
Gesch.  Israels ,  ii.  388  sq.),  Erbes  (p.  29),  and  Spitta  (392).  In 
1885  Zahn  proposed  it  by  way  of  a  jest  (Z.K,  W.  568  sqq.). 
The  words  rj  1 rXrjyrj  row  Zavarov  would  then  refer  to  a  very 
dangerous  illness  of  Caligula  from  which  he  recovered  (Suet. 
Caligula^  14  ;  Dio  Cassius,  lix.  8 ;  Philo,  Legatioad  Caium ,  ii.  548, 
fiifurrjraL  yap  ovSiis  ToaavTTjv  puas  x<Va?  V  cvos  ZOvovs  yevZcrOai 
Xapav  €7r\  cruTrjpLa  Kal  Karacrrdcra  rjy c/aovos,  ocrrjv  cirt  Tata) 
crv/X7racn7?  r rjs  oiKovpLevrjs,  Kat  7rapa\a/36vTL  ttJv  apgYjv  Kal  pvadlvTi 
€K  rrjs  aa-Ozvuas.  See  Spitta,  139  sq.,  369  sq.,  392-95;  Erbes, 
17  sqq.).  There  is  much  to  recommend  this  view.  It  would 
explain  many  of  the  difficulties  in  this  chapter.  It  is  the  natural 
explanation  of  the  thrice-recurring  clause  relating  to  the  healing 
of  the  wound,  xiii.  3,  12,  14,  of  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world  at 
his  recovery,  xiii.  3  (cf.  Philo  quoted  above),  and  of  the  horror 
in  Palestine  at  his  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  Temple, 

1  Since  the  text  refers  to  the  healing  of  the  wounded  head  and  not  to  the 
healing  of  the  Beast  itself  with  seven  heads,  the  interpretation  of  Dusterdieck, 
O.  Holtzmann,  B.  Weiss,  and  Moffatt  is  also  out  of  court  here.  These 
scholars  explain  the  text  as  referring  to  the  convulsions  which  shook  the 

Empire  to  its  foundation  in  69  a.d.  after  Nero’s  death,  and  from  which  it 

recovered  only  by  the  accession  of  Vespasian.  Moffatt  rightly  observes  that 

4  Ezra  xii.  18,  which  refers  to  this  crisis  in  Roman  affairs,  requires  this 
explanation  :  “  Post  tempus  regni  illius  {Le.  Nero’s)  nascentur  contentiones 
non  modicae,  et  periclitabitur  ut  cadat,  et  non  cadet  tunc,  sed  iterum 
constituetur  in  suum  initium,”  and  compares  Suet.  Vesp.  i.  ;  Jos.  Bell .  iv.  11. 
5,  vii.  4.  2. 
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xiii.  6.  Again  it  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  xiii.  8,  koll 
7rpocrKvvrj(rovcrLv  avrov  iravrcs  ot  KaroLKOvvrcs  €7ri  1*779  yrjs,  for  we 
find  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8.  i  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
Empire  erected  altars  to  Caligula  and  regarded  him  as  a  god  : 
7ravTcov  yovv  tnrScroi  rfj  *Pa>/i,ata)v  a pxfj  v7tot€\€is  €uv  /3u)fji.ovs  r<3 
Tata)  Kat  vea)S  I8pvp.€vu)v  ra  re  aWa  Travra  avrov  ibenrep  rovs  Otovs 
Sexo^€v(ov.  Spitta  (p.  369)  and  Erbes  (p.  18)  in  opposing  the 
Nero  redivivus  interpretation  rightly  argue:  “Who  in  all  the 
world  would  say  of  a  wound,  which  was  bringing  a  man  to  the 
grave,  that  he  was  healed  because  in  a  marvellous  manner  he 
rose  again  (as  Nero  redivivus)  from  the  dead  ?  ”  But  however 
just  these  contentions  may  be,  the  text  as  it  stands  cannot  refer 
to  Caligula.  To  make  it  do  so  requires  the  change  of  the 
number  666  to  616,  and  the  excision  of  xiii.  3%  4cde,  5b,  6a,  7% 
9-10,  14°,  i8abc,  and  a  phrase  in  xiii.  8  (so  Spitta).  The  text 
as  it  stands  refers,  as  both  Spitta  and  Erbes  admit,  to  Nero 
redivivus.  That,  however,  our  author  is  probably  using 
here  an  earlier  source  referring  possibly  to  Caligula  we  have 
already  seen  (see  p.  349). 

As  the  text  stands  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  is  that 
which  takes  the  text  as  referring  to  Nero  redivivus .  The  two 
renderings  666  and  616  can  be  explained  thereby,  and  no 
excisions  are  necessary,  though  certain  expressions  are  difficult, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  were  applied  differently  in 
an  earlier  source.  The  origin  and  belief  in  Nero’s  return  has 
been  investigated  by  Zahn,  Z.K.  W.L .  1885-86;  Bousset,  Offenb. 
Johannis 2,  410-18;  and  Charles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah ,  li.-lxxiii. ; 
and  in  a  revised  form  in  the  Appendix  to  chap.  xvii.  of  the  present 
work.  Several  forms  of  the  Antichrist  tradition  lie  behind 
different  sections  of  our  Apocalypse.  There  is  the  Beliar  Anti¬ 
christ  in  xi.  7,  which  apparently  had  in  its  original  form  only  a 
religious  significance  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  Of  the  first  stage  of  the 
Neronic  myth  there  is  no  trace,  but  there  are  ample  traces  of  the 
second  stage  in  xvi.  12  and  in  the  original  document  or  tradition 
behind  xvii.  12-17,  according  to  which  Nero  was  to  return  from 
the  far  East  at  the  head  of  ten  Parthian  kings  for  the  destruction 
of  Rome.  The  third  stage  which  represents  Nero  redivivus , 
i.e.  Nero  as  returning  with  demonic  powers  from  the  abyss,  is  that 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  our  author  alike  in  the  passage 
before  us  and  throughout  the  book.  See  ch.  xvii.  and  the 
Appendix.  Only  when  so  conceived  “does  the  one  head,”  as 
Bousset  remarks,  “become  the  complete  antitype  of  the  apviov 
<1)9  icr<f>aypLa'ov.”  The  wounded  head  is  identified  with  the  Beast 
in  xiii.  12,  14,  xvii.  8,  1 1. 

kcu  e0aujia<T0r]  .  .  .  dmcrw  toG  drjpiov.  We  have  here  a 
construction  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew,  as  Gunkel 
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has  observed.  Blass  (p.  129)  observes  rightly  that  the  preposi¬ 
tional  use  of  ottlctu)  is  foreign  to  profane  writers,  and  takes  its 
origin  from  the  LXX  (  =  '"nx),  and  compares  in  this  connection 
the  construction  in  Acts  v.  37,  xx.  30. 1  The  present  phrase 
iOavfjidcrOrj  .  .  .  6ttl(T(d  he  admits  (p.  1 1 8,  note  3)  is  very  strange, 
but  he  thinks  it  can  be  taken  as  a  pregnant  construction  for 
iOavpacrOrj  iirl  tw  OyjpLw  kcu  iiropevOr)  o7rt<ro)  avrov.  Such  an 
explanation  can  satisfy  no  one.  Gunkel  assumes  that  we  have 
here  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  rmn  nn NO  nonm,  where 
nnxo  is  corrupt  for  JYnnm  Thus  we  should  have  “and 
wondered  at  the  end  of  the  beast,”  i.e.  that  it  remained 
alive.  But  the  meaning  Gunkel  assigns  to  the  Hebrew  here 
is  quite  unnatural.  “The  end”  of  the  beast  was  not  this 
temporary  restoration.  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
difficulty  through  retroversion  into  Hebrew :  i.e.  p&trrfo  nionni 
rrnn  where  nnKD  is  corrupt  for  nnii02  (i.e.  or 

mtno,  though  this  last  is  a  rarer  construction).  Thus  the  Greek 
should  run  :  Kal  iOavpacrOrj  o\y  fj  yrj  ISovcra  (or  fiXinovcra)  to 
Orjpiov.  This  restoration  is  supported  by  the  parallel  passage 
dealing  with  the  very  same  subject  in  xvii.  8,  Kal  OavpacrOyaovrat 
ot  kcitoikovvtcs  C7 tl  rrjs  yys  .  .  .  /?Ae7roi'Ta>v  to  Sypiov  kt\.  The 
construction  recurs  again  in  xvii.  6,  ISavpacra  t&Lv  avryv. 

The  meaning  therefore  of  this  clause  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  xvii.  8.  The  world  was  astonished  at  the  marvellous  return 
of  Nero  redivivus. 

4.  Kal  irpoaeKunjaai'.  The  power  of  the  Roman  Empire 
is  derived  from  the  Dragon,  and  the  Dragon  is  worshipped  as  the 
source  of  this  power.  The  words  wherewith  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  belaud  the  Beast  are  an  intentional  parody  of  certain 
expressions  of  praise  in  the  O.T.  Ex.  ^v.  11,  tI%  op.oios  0-01  cV 
#cots,  Kvpie;  Ps.  xxxv.  10,  lxxxix.  6,  cxiii.  5;  Isa.  xl.  25,  xlvi.  5  ; 
Mic.  vii.  18.  The  motive  for  the  worship  is  given  in  the  words 
that  ^follow,  Tts  Svvarai  Tro\tpjrj<jai  per  avrov ;  as  Swete  remarks, 
“  it  was  not  moral  greatness  but  brute  force  which  commanded 
the  homage  of  the  provinces.” 

In  this  verse  our  author  takes  up  the  theme  which  led  really 
to  the  composition  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  the  worship  of  the 
Beast,  the  imperial  cultus.  Since  this  meant  a  subordination  of 
the  interests  of  religion  to  those  of  the  State,  it  became  the  chief 
source  of  strife  between  Christendom  and  the  Roman  Empire. 
Again  and  again  this  subject  recurs  throughout  the  chapters  that 
follow. 

These  passages  are  no  more  analogous  to  our  text  than  I  Tim.  v.  15, 
i^€TpdTrr)aav  dnlau  tov  2a rava  ;  for  all  three  admit  of  good  Hebrew  render¬ 
ings,  but  our  text  does  not. 
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5.  Kal  cSoOr]  auT(J  trnSpa  XaXouy  pcydXa  Kal  pXaarcjnfjfuas, 

Kal  e8o0r]  auTw  e£ oucrta  -iroiTjcrai  pijyas  revere pa Korra  Kal  8uo. 

The  words  oro/xa  XaXovv  fie yaXa  are  from  Dan.  vii.  8,  20  : 
cf.  Ps.  xii.  3 ;  2  Bar.  lxvii.  7.  With  Kal  ^Xav^pias  cf.  Dan. 
xi.  36,  where  it  is  said  of  Antiochus,  iirl  tov  Oeov  rQ>v  Oe u>v  e£aX\a 
(virepoyKa,  Th.)  XaX^crct,  and  vii.  25,  prjfxara  els  (Xoyovs  rr post  Th.) 
tov  vif/urrov  Xakrjvei:  also  1  Macc.  i.  24.  iroirjfrai  (  =  nt?y)  may 
mean  either  “to  do,”  “to  act  with  effect”:  cf.  Dan.  viii.  12, 
xi.  28.  It  could  mean  “to  spend  the  time,”  a  sense  that  nfcw 
also  has  in  Hebrew.  On  p.rjv as  ktX .  see  note  on  xi.  2.  Nero 
redivivus  is  to  hold  sway  for  the  usual  apocalyptic  period. 

6.  Kal  t}vot^€K  to  crr6pa  auToo  cts  pXaa<^r)|xtas  irpos  t&v  0€<5^, 

pXao,4>r]p.^orat  T°  aoTou  Kal  t?jv  ctktjvtp  auTou, 

Kal  tous  ev  t«  oupavw  aKYjKoGrras. 

With  our  text  we  might  compare  Dan.  viii.  10-12.  The 
claims  of  the  Empire  were  expressed  in  ever  deepening  terms  of 
blasphemy.  Cf.  what  is  said  of  the  Antichrist  in  2  Th’ess. 
ii.  4,  avTLK€Lp.€VOS  Kal  virepatpopLevos  h rt  iravra  Xeyo/xevov  Oeov  rj 
crc/taoyxa  .  .  .  a7ro8€iKvvvTa  eavrov  on  cor iv  Qeos :  Asc.  Isa.  iv.  6 
(before  100  a.d.)  “he  will  say  :  I  am  God  and  before  me  there 
has  been  none”:  Sibyll.  Or.  v.  33-34  (  =  xii.  85,  86),  elra 
avaKap.\f/€i  l<ra£a)v  0e<v  avrov.  The  impious  claims  of  the  Caesars 
are  here  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Of  Caligula  Philo  writes 
(Leg.  ad  Caium ,  23),  6  8c  rdi'os  eavTov  e£erv<f>u)<rev  ov  Xcya >v  /xovov, 
dXXa  Kal  olopevos  ctvat  Oeos.  Domitian’s  claims  here  are  very 
explicit :  Suetonius,  Domitian.  13,  “  Dominus  et  deus  noster  hoc 
fieri  jubet.  Unde  institutum  posthac,  ut  ne  scripto  quidem  ac 
sermone  cuiusquam  appellaretur  aliter.” 

pXa<7<{>T]|iTjo-ai  rb  oKopa  auTou.  Cf.  Ass.  Mos.  viii.  5,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Jews  “will  be  forced  ...  to  blaspheme  .  •  •  the 
name.”  Cf.  Lev.  xxiv.  ii,  DtfrrnK  Up:. 

The  attempt  to  explain  rrjv  o-ktjvtjv  avrov  (see  §  8  in  the 
Introd.  to  this  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
original  source)  of  the  earthly  temple  is  against  the  context  here 
and  the  usage  of  our  author  in  xxi.  3,  and  especially  the  use  of 
o-ktjvovv,  as  in  vii.  15,  xii.  12,  xxi.  3.  It  is  probably  heaven  itself 
that  is  here  referred  to:  not  the  temple  in  heaven.  But  it  is 
possible  that  our  author  means  rrjv  crKrjvrjv  avrov  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  “  His  Shekinah,”  especially  if  the  words  that  follow 
are  original.  See  note  on  xxi.  3.  Those  who  find  a  Caligula 
Apocalypse  behind  the  present  text  interpret  the  crKrjvrj  of  the 
earthly  temple,  in  which  Caligula  wished  to  have  his  statue  set 
up,  according  to  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  8.  2  ;  Bell.  ii.  10.  1 ;  Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caium ,  29,  43.  o-Krjvrj  could  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  also, 
if  the  source  referred  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus. 
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KQt  tou$  iv  tu>  oupa^w  o’K'qv'ouj'Tas.  The  kch  though  weakly 
supported  may  be  original.  If  the  clause  is  original  then 
too  is  the  Ka t,  and  the  beings  referred  to  are  the  angels :  cf. 

xii.  12.  In  that  case  we  should  compare  xxi.  3,  fj  (TKrjvrj  tou 
Oeov  .  .  .  kcu  (TKr)vu(r*L.  Since  we  have  ovpavos  definitely 
mentioned  in  this  third  phrase,  rrjv  (tktjvtjv  avrov  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  its  equivalent.  Hence  again  we  conclude  to  its  mean¬ 
ing  “  His  Shekinah.” 

7.  kcu  c8<$0t)  auTw  Troirjaai  iroXcp.oj'  p.€Ta  twk  dyta>y  Kal 

yiKYjaai  auTOU$, 

kcu  eSo0Tj  auTw  c£ouoia  cm  iraaai'  4>U^TI>'  Kal  Xuo^  kui 
yXoM/aai/  Kal  c0yo9. 

The  first  line  (as  also  xi.  7)  goes  back  to  Dan.  vii.  21 — to 
the  Aramaic  rather  than  to-the  Versions.  Theod.  has  lOewpow  Kal 

TO  K€pa$  €K€LVO  €7TOL€L  7 roXepLOV  /XCTGL  TO)V  dyiOJV  Kal  L<T^V<T€V  7T/DOS  OLVTOl'S. 

LXX  has  TroXepLOv  (rvvicrTdp.€vov  irpos  to  us  aytovq  Kal  Tpoirovpicvov 
airrov s.  NiKTjo-ai  is  our  author’s  own  rendering  here  :  cf.  xii.  n, 
xvii.  14,  etc.,  and  Troirjaai  TroXepLov  //.era  is  found  in  xi.  7,  xii.  I7,xix. 
19,  and  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  D V  ^ The 
role  of  the  little  horn  (i.e.  Antiochus  Epiphanes)  in  Daniel  is  here 
taken  by  Nero  redivivus.  The  persecution  referred  to  is  not  the 
first,  i.e.  the  Neronic,  but  in  the  future ;  for  it  is  to  be  world  wide. 

1  Enoch  xlvi.  7  speaks  of  the  rulers  and  kings  “  casting 
down  the  stars  of  heaven  ”  (i.e.  the  righteous)  in  dependence  on 
Dan.  viii.  10. 

cm  miaai'  ktX.  See  v.  9,  note,  on  this  favourite 

enumeration  of  our  author. 

7b~9.  Kal  c8o0t]  auTw  c£oucria  .  .  .  dKoucrdTO),  like  ver.  3, 
looks  like  an  insertion.  By  their  removal  we  seem  to  recover 
the  original  form  of  the  verses  xiii.  i~io.  See  Introd.  to  Chap. 

xiii.  §  8,  p.  342  sqq.  But  the  present  form  is  due  to  our  author. 

8.  Kal  'irpoo'Kui'^aoucn.!'  auToy  ird^Tcs  ol  KaTotKou^TCS  cm  tt)s 
yrjs  ou  ou  ycypaTTrat  to  ovopa  auTOu  kv  tu  pi{3Xui>  Trjs  Jwrjs  tou 
dpk'iou  tou  eo^aypicVou  diro  KaTa(3oXrj9  Ko<rp.ou. 

This  verse  combined  with  xiii.  3°  forms  a  doublet  of  xvii.  8. 
See  Introd.,  p.  337.  The  future  Trpoo-Kwrjo-ovo-Lv  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  author  has  dropt  his  role  of  Seer  and  -passed  over 
into  prophecy,  or  that  he  has  translated  VinnK”l  in  his  original 
source  as  if  it  were  VinriCH  instead  of  ’HnfiB'X  Cf.  xvii.  8.  In 
any  case  we  pass  here  from  the  present  to  the  future.  All  do 
not  yet  worship  the  beast.  See  15.  The  phrase  tou  dpviov 
tou  l(r<t>ayp.cvov  is  generally  regarded  by  critics  as  a  scribal  gloss, 
but  it  appears  to  be  from  the  hand  of  our  author ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  in  xxi.  27  we  find  ev  tw  fiifiXiu  ttJs  £(0775  tou  dpido u,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  phrase  in  our  text  forms  a  contrast  to  that  in  xiii.  3.  The 
vol.  1. — 23 
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subjects  of  the  Neronic  Antichrist  who  was  iac^aypivos  cts 
06.vo.tov  are  set  over  against  those  of  tov  apvlov  tov  Zo'tjjaypivov : 
(cf.  v.  6,  12). 

The  reading  Sr  ...  to  ovopa  auT&y,  though  weakly  attested, 
has  something  to  be  said  for  it.  The  use  of  ovopa ,  where  a 
plurality  is  referred  to,  is  a  Hebraism.  Thus  in  Num.  xxvi.  33 
(in  xxvii.  1  where  the  phrase  is  repeated  we  have  the  plural), 
xxxii.  38 ;  Deut.  xii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  49  D5?  is  used  with  reference 
to  a  number.  This  Hebraism  would  explain  the  correction  of 
<Lv  .  .  .  avT&v  into  oi)  .  .  .  avrov  on  the  one  hand  and  of  to  ovopa 
into  Ta  Svopara  on  the  other.  Cf.  xvii.  8. 

The  phrase  dird  KaTa/3o\T)$  koo-jiou  is  by  almost  all  scholars 
connected  with  yeypairrai,  as  in  xvii.  8.  In  favour  of  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  following  passages  are  quoted :  Eph.  i.  4,  igeXeiaro 
rjpas  iv  avrw  tt po  KaTafioXrjs  Koapiov,  and  Matt.  XXV.  34,  rjroipaa- 
pivyv  vpuv  fiacriXtiav  ai to  KaTafioXrjs  Koapov.  Thus  the  election  is 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  presupposition  is  that  only  the  elect 
can  withstand  the  claims  of  the  imperial  cult  backed  by  the 
might  of  the  empire  itself.  To  acknowledge  such  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  State  is  in  reality  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Satan.  The  faithful  are  thus  secured 
by  their  election  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  In 
vii.  3  sqq.,  having  already  exhibited  their  steadfastness  in 
actual  temptation,  they  have  been  marked  on  their  brows  as 
God’s  own  possession,  and  have  thus  been  secured  against  the 
spiritual  assaults  of  Satan  but  not  against  martyrdom.  The 
above  interpretation  is  right  in  the  case  of  xvii.  8  but  possibly 
wrong  in  the  present  passage,  and  Bede,  Eichhorn,  and  Alford 
may  be  right  in  connecting  the  above  phrase  with  iacfraypcvov. 
This  connection  is  suggested  by  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20,  iXvrpuQyTc 

.  .  .  aipaTi  d>5  apvov  .  .  .  irpotyvoicrpivov  pcv  7rpo  KaropoXrjs 
Kocrpov.  What  has  been  foreordained  in  the  counsels  of  God  is 
in  a  certain  sense  a  fact  already.  The  principle  of  sacrifice  and 
redemption  is  older  than  the  world :  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead.  In  favour  of  this  view  I  would  adduce  further 
evidence.  In  the  2nd  cent.  b.c.  Michael  was  regarded  as  the 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  Test.  Dan  vi.  2  (see  my  note 
in  loc.)f  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  this 
mediatorship  was  assigned  to  Moses  in  Ass.  Mos.  i.  14  (see  next 
paragraph).  If  Judaism  claimed  that  Moses  was  ordained  to  be 
mediator  of  God’s  covenant  from  the  foundation  of  the  world , 
Christianity  claimed  that  Christ  was  ordained  as  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  from  that  period.  This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  present  context,  though  it  was  not  the  meaning  in 
the  older  form  of  the  passage,  which  has  been  preserved  in  xvii.  8. 

The  phrase  a7r b  KaraftoXy^  Kocrpov  is  found  eight  times  in  the 
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N.T.  outside  the  Apocalypse,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
The  word  kot aPoXrj  is  only  once  found  in  the  LXX,  i.e.  in 
2  Macc.  ii.  29,  where  it  is  used  of  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
The  idea,  however,  is  found  in  Job  xxxviii.  4,  px  HD'a ;  LXX,  iv 
rw  OcfAtX tow  fxt.  T7] v  yrjv ,  and  the  phrase  itself  recurs  three  times  in 
the  Ass.  Mos.  i.  13,  14,  “ab  initio  orbis  ten-arum,”  the  Greek  of 
which  is  happily  preserved  in  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum  (see  Fabri- 
cius,  Cod.  Pseud.  V.T.  i.  845,  and  my  edition  of  the  Assumption, 
pp.  6,  7,  58,  59),  u>5  y€ypoL7TTai  iv  fit/SXiu)  'AvaXrpf/cu)*;  Mwuct-cojs  .  .  . 
kcu  7rpo€#€ao-aTO  jxe  6  #€05  7rpo  Kara/3oXr}<;  Kovrov  €ivat  fie  rrjs 
StaOi^Krjs  avrov  [xtarLTrjv.  Here  as  in  our  text  the  idea  of  pre¬ 
destination  is  forcibly  expressed. 

9.  €t  tis  «xei  ous,  dKouadTw.  See  note  on  ii.  7. 

10.  €t  tis  els  aixpaXaxTtar, 

€t5  alxp-ttXwo’iai'  uirdyct’ 

€1  tis  iv  paxatpY]  d'iroicTCU'0Yji'{H 

f  auT^y  f  iv  jxaxaipif]  d■TroKTa^/0Yj^'a^• 

a >$€  icrnv  ^  uirop,o^r|  ical  ij  marts  tw  a ylwv. 

10.  The  textual  evidence  is  very  divided,  and  allows  of 
three  different  forms  of  text. 

1.  The  first,  i.e.  A,  which  1  have  given  above,  alone  is  right. 
Hort  admits  that  a7roKTavOrjvai  gives  the  right  sense  but,  failing 
like  all  other  scholars  to  understand  the  construction,  does 
not  adopt  it  into  his  text.  Wellhausen  (p.  22,  note)  declares 
that  d7roKT€i/ei  is  impossible,  and  that  it  must  be  changed  into  the 
passive.  It  is  strange  that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  reading  of 
A.  Its  object  is  to  enforce  an  attitude  of  loyal  endurance.  The 
day  of  persecution  is  at  hand :  the  Christians  must  suffer 
captivity,  exile  or  death :  in  calmly  facing  and  undergoing  this 
final  tribulation  they  are  to  manifest  their  endurance  and  faith¬ 
fulness.  This  prophetic  admonition  undoubtedly  suits  the 
context  -and  the  tone  of  the  entire  Apocalypse.  It  has,  more¬ 
over,  the  support  of  Jer.  xliii.  11  and  xv.  2,  on  one  or  other  of 
which  it  is  based.  The  former  is  *ae6  nEW  H1E&  niB_5  ncrx 
y^rh  :nr6  new  'ac6,  while  the  LXX  of  Jer.  xv.  2  gives  oo-ot 
€15  OdvaTOVj  €ts  Oavarov*  Kal  oo-ot  ets  p.a;(cupai/  cts  fid)(aipav'  .  .  .  Kal 
oo-ot  €t5  atxp-aXojo-tai/  ets  al^aXwcrtav.  I  have  printed  the  text  of  A  : 
it  is  not  Greek,  but  it  is  a  literal  rendering  of  a  distinctively 

Hebrew  idiom  :  i.e.  of  Tm*?  anna  sin  moj>  anna  new  It  might 
be  explained  as  a  mistranslation  of  niD^  anna  H1d5  anna  ntrs 
where  the  translator  read  twice  instead  of  msta  The  avrov 
is  corrupt  for  avros.  See  xii.  7,  note,  where  this  idiom  has  already 
occurred. 
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But  the  former,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  right  explanation,  and 
the  text  should  be  rendered :  “  If  any  man  is  to  be  slain  with 
the  sword,  he  is  to  be  slain  with  the  sword.”  This  being  so, 
avrov  is  to  be  taken  as  a  corruption  of  avr 09.  In  a$ro9  iv 
fjLaxalprj  aTroKTavOrjvat  we  have  a  translation  of  the  same  Hebraism 
as  in  6  Kal  01  ayyeXoi  avrov  rov  7roXep,rjcrai  in  xii.  7.  The 

Greek,  it  is  true,  differs  in  xii.  7  by  the  insertion  of  rov  before 
the  inf.  But  we  find  the  same  variation  in  the  LXX.  To 
render  h  before  the  inf.  in  this  idiomatic  sense  was  evidently  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  the  Greek  translators,  who  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  many  ways  :  1.  by  a  fut.  ind.  as  in  Ps.  xlix.  15  ;  Jer.  li. 
(xxviii.)  49 ;  2.  once  (?)  by  Set,  cum .  inf.  See  2  Sam.  iv.  10,  <S  ISet 

Sovvai  =  *b  'nr6  ;  3.  by  €t  with  the  aor.  ind.,  2  Kings 
xiii.  19  ;  4.  by  a  paraphrastic  form  consisting  of  two  verbs, 
2  Chron.  xi.  22 ;  5.  frequently  by  rov  with  the  inf.  as  in 
Eccles.  iii.  1551  Chron.  ix.  25,  and  in  our  text  in  xii.  7  ;  6.  once 
simply  by  the  inf.  Ps.  xxxii.  9,  ev  xa^lt/<?  KaL  KW§  •  •  •  <*y£ai 
(B  k)  =  D 'bl{?  .  .  .  1DD3.  Here  we  have  the  same  rendering  as 
in  our  text,  avT09  (avrov,  A)  cv  piax^ipr}  aTTOKTavOrjvai.  In  xii.  7, 
just  as  here,  xQ  omit  the  rov  before  TroXefxrjcrai ,  but  rov  cum 
inf  is  a  better  rendering.  There  are  also  other  renderings  in  the 
LXX  of  this  idiom. 

2.  The  second  form  of  the  text  is  that  of  some  cursives  and 
Versions : 

el  ri9  cts  alxfJUjXoxriav  airayei^ 

€t9  a IxP'Q-X.QMTiav  virayei. 
el  tls  ev  fiaxa-ipr)  a.7 roKTevei, 

Set  avrov  ev  p.axa.lprf  aTTOKTavOrjvai. 

This  is  the  text  preferred  by  Bousset.  As  in  the  former  text 
so  in  this  the  parallelism  of  the  two  clauses  is  perfect.  But  the 
meaning  is  of  course  different  While  in  the  former  we  have 
an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  faithful,  in  the  latter  there  is 
simply  a  promise  of  requital.  The  saints  are  assured  that  the 
jus  talionis  will  be  enacted  to  the  full  on  their  persecutors. 

3.  The  third  form  of  text  is  that  of  the  R.V.,  which  agrees 
with  the  second  save  that  it  omits  airayei.  This  third  form 
is  accepted  by  B.  Weiss,  Swete,  and  Moffatt,  but,  whatever  the 
textual  evidence  is,  it  has  the  parallelism  against  it  and  also  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived.  Its  advocates  have  supported 
it  by  maintaining  that  both  clauses  refer  to  the  Christian  :  he 
is  to  suffer  exile  if  necessary,  xiii.  ioab:  he  is  to  abstain^from 
using  the  sword,  xiii.  iocd,  if  he  would  not  perish  by  the  sword. 
But  here  the  idea  of  the  law  of  requital  is  introduced.  Hence, 
since  according  to  this  text  ioab  enforces  simply  the  duty  of 
resignation,  and  iocd  is  clearly  an  expression  of  the  law  of 
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requital,  this  third  form  of  text  combines  two  ideas  consorting 
very  ill  with  each  other,  inappropriate  to  their  context  and  at 
variance  with  the  source  from  which  they  are  ultimately  drawn. 
B.  Weiss  interprets  the  whole  verse  as  expressing  requital. 

It  is  true  that  this  form  is  fairly  supported  by  the  textual 
evidence;  but  it  was  probably  due  to  Matt.  xxvi.  52. 

The  first  corruption  of  the  text  (i.e.  of  a7roKTav0r}vai  into 
a7roKT€V€t  as  in  the  R.V.)  seems  to  have  been  due  to  Matt.  xxvi.  52, 
7ravT€s  yap  ol  Xaflovres  p.a^atpav  iv  pLa\atpr]  aTroXovvTai.  This 
change  once  effected,  introducing  as  it  did  the  idea  of  a  jus 
talionis ,  could  easily  lead  to  the  next  corruption,  i.e.  the  addition 
of  a7rdyct  after  al^fxaX^aiav  (10).  Thus  this  third  form  of  text 
conveys  to  the  Christians  the  promise  that,  whatever  be  the  fate 
they  endure,  it  will  recoil  on  their  persecutors. 

The  Second  Beasty  11-18. 

11.  Ka!  etSoy  aXXo  drjpiov  ayaPcuyoy  Ik  ttjs  Yt)$, 
tea!  cixct'  KcpaTa  Suo  ojjuua  dpwico, 

Ka!  f  iXdXei  8pd Kwy  f. 

In  our  text  this  second  Beast  is  identified  with  the  False 
Prophet:  cf.  xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  xx.  10.  Mommsen  thinks  that  this 
second  Beast  symbolizes  the  state  officials  throughout  the 
provinces,  but  the  express  identification  of  this  Beast  with  the 
False  Prophet  renders  Mommsen’s  view  untenable.  From 
Victorinus  downwards  a  number  of  notable  scholars  have 
identified  the  Beast  with  the  heathen  priesthood,  but  it  is  best  with 
Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  Bousset,  J.  Weiss  to  understand  it  in 
relation  to  the  imperial  priesthood  of  the  provinces. 

In  this  second  Antichrist  figure  we  have  an  independent 
development  of  the  Antichrist  expectation.  See  p,  342  sqq. 
Originally  this  expectation  had  a  radically  different  object,  i.e.  a 
Jewish  false  prophet  in  Jerusalem,  or  a  Christian  false  prophet  in 
the  Christian  community,  as  in  1  John  ii.  18,  22,  iv.  3 ;  2  John  7. 
But  since  the  vision  of  our  author  is  not  limited  to  Judaism  or 
Christianity,  but  takes  in  the  entire  world,  he  finds  that  the 
truths  he  had  already  learnt  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  attained 
their  fullest  exemplification  in  the  heathen  world.  Thus  this 
Antichrist  is  now  heathen  and  the  scene  of  his  activity  the 
heathen  world. 

This  Antichrist  comes  up  Ik  rrj<s  yrjs.  This  phrase  seems  to 
indicate  the  locality  of  the  beast,  i.e.  the  priesthood  of  the 
imperial  cultus  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  scholars  trace  it  to 
Dan.  vii.  17,  but  this  can  only  be  a  mere  accident.  Moreover 
that  passage  is  corrupt.  It  is  true  indeed  that  according  to 
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ancient  tradition,  i  Enoch  lx.  7  sqq. ;  4  Ezra  vi.  49  sqq.,  there 
were  two  monsters,  Leviathan  and  Behemoth,  the  one  inhabiting 
the  deep,  the  other  the  dry  land.  These  monsters  sprang 
ultimately  from  the  cosmological  myths  of  Babylon,  and,  repre¬ 
senting  the  primeval  chaos  monster  Tiamat,  appear  under  many 
names  in  the  O.T.  as  opponents  of  God,  Isa.  li.  9 ;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
10  sqq.  ;  Job  xxvi.  12  sq.  etc.  (see  K.A.T.3  507),  but  in  later 
times  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  impersonations  of  the 
evil  power  in  the  last  days,  when  cosmological  myths  were 
transformed  into  eschatological  expectations — as  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1 
(leviathan,  serpent,  dragon);  Pss.  Sol.  ii.  28  sqq.;  Rev.  xii.,  xvi. 

13,  xx.  2  (SpaKwv) ;  1  Enoch  lx.  7  sqq.;  4  Ezra  vi.  49-52; 
2  Bar.  xxix.  4  (Behemoth  and  Leviathan) ;  Dan.  vii.  (mn) ; 
Rev.  xiii.,  xvi.  13,  xvii.,  xix.  19  sqq.  (OrjpCov),  See  K.A.T.  508. 

K€para  8uo  ofxota  apnw.  This  phrase  may  be  illustrated  by 
Matt.  vii.  15,  TTpocr^ere  cbro  rwv  if/evSoirpocfrrjTuiv,  oltivzs  cp^oyrai 
7 rpos  v/ia?  iv  evSr/xacrt  7Tpo/?aTtov,  c<tg )$€v  $€  el<Tiv  Xvkol  ap7ray€9. 

The  words  in  our  text  therefore  may  point  to  the  mild  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  second  Beast. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  cXdXci  SpaKw^P  Like  Gunkel  I 
must  confess  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  On  the  ground 
that  it  is  unintelligible  Gunkel,  assuming  a  Semitic  source, 
retranslates  kcu  cAaAa  into  nDKm,  which  he  takes  to  be  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  "ixm — “and  a  form.”  But  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
XaXety  is  not  iDK  but  121.  I  have  two  suggestions.  The 
corruption  lies  either  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  Hebrew  behind  the 
Greek.  In  the  former  case  we  should  add  the  article  before 
SpaKojy,  which  is  meaningless  without  it.  If  then  we  might  read 
6  SpaKajy ,  and  take  Spa/cwy  as  synonymous  with  o<f>i$  as  in  xii.  9, 

14,  15,  xx.  2,  then  the  text  becomes  intelligible  and  would  refer 

to  the  seductive  and  deceitful  character  of  the  serpent  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  If  this  is  right,  the  text  would  imply  appeals 
to  patriotism,  gratitude  for  the  great  services  of  the  empire, 
self-interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text  goes  back  to  a 
Hebrew  original,  then  nmni  (i.e.  kcu  IXdXa)  might  be  corrupt  (as 
in  2  Chron.  xxii.  10,  where  I2ir\  is  corrupt  for  "DNn :  cf. 
2  Kings  xi.  1)  for  The  original  would  then  have  been  12$T\) 

p:ro.  “  And  the  beast  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb  (herein 
simulating  the  Messiah — to  dpviov  in  xiv.  r),  but  he  was  a 
destroyer  (an  a7roAAiW)  like  the  dragon  ”  (i.e.  his  master).  This 
gives  us  the  same  antithesis  as  in  Matt.  vii.  15  (quoted  above) — 
the  fair  outward  show  contrasting  with  the  real  nature.  More¬ 
over,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  second  Beast  is  called  a 
if/ €v8o7t po^ufjTrj^  in  xvi.  13,  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  just  as  the  false  teachers 
are  in  Matt.  vii.  15.  Furthermore  in  !2$r\  we  might  have  an 
allusion  to  'ApaSSdv  in  ix.  1 1  ;  for  this  being  appears  to  be  Satan 
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or  the  Dragon.  If  this  is  right,  instead  of  cAa'Aei  is  SpaKOJv  we 
Ought  to  have  dbrtoAXuc  (or  arroAXuaji')  is  6  SpaKwv  (cf.  ix.  ii). 

12.  ical  ^|ouatai/  tou  7FpwTou  Orjpiou  naoav  irotcl 

auTou* 

Kal  TTOiet  tt^  yijv  Kal  tous  iv  auTrj  KaToiKoGuras 
u/a  ■npo(JKVvr)<To\)<Tiv  to  0T]piou  to  TrpwToy, 
ou  e0€pa7r€u0t]  1]  ttXyjyt]  tou  ©ai'ciTou  aurou. 

The  construction  tou?  iv  avry  KaroiKovvras  is  strange  on  two 
grounds.  First,  the  order  is  against  the  general  usage  of  our 
author,  though  it  is  found  occasionally.  See  note  on  xi.  4 
(p.  284).  Observe  that  a  strong  minority  of  textual  authorities  are 
in  favour  of  the  order  tou?  KarotKovvTas  iv  avry.  Secondly,  the 
( onstruction  KaTouceiv  iv  is  found  here  only  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Nine  times  wre  have  KaroiKeiv  ini  and  once  kotolkClv  c.  acc.  See 
note  on  xi.  10  and  §  4  of  the  Introd.  to  this  Chapter. 

The  imperial  priesthood  uses  its  delegated  authority  to 
enforce  the  worship  of  the  Empire,  which  is  here  identified  with 
Nero  redivivus .  It  is  no  longer  the  death  stroke  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Beast  (xiii.  3)  that  is  spoken  of,  but  of  the  Beast 
itself. 

13.  Kal  ttoicl  CTY]p.€ia  peyaXa ,  iva  Kal  irup  Trotfj  i k  tou 

oupayou 

KaTa(3a iveiv  cis  ty^  yrjy  ivwmov  tCjv  avOpwirw. 

Iva  has  here  the  force  of  the  classical  wcrre  as  in  ix.  20  :  cf. 
1  John  i.  9:  John  ix.  2.  See  Blass,  Gram.  224  sq. 

In  this  verse  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the  magic  and  lying 
wonders  practised  by  the  priesthood  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  emperors.  They  caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven. 
All  oriental  cults  had  recourse  to  such  deceits. 

An  outburst  of  miracles  was  expected  to  mark  the  advent  of 
the  Antichrist :  cf.  Mark  xiii.  22,  iyepOycrovrai  .  .  .  xf/^vhoirpo^rjTai 
kcli  SuHrov&iv  (rrjpLtta  Kal  ripara  irpos  to  a7ro7r\avav  ti  Svvar ov  too? 
iKXeKTOvs ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  ov  iarlv  y  irapovcrCa  Kar  ivipyuav 

t ov  Varava  iv  7rac ry  Svva p,et  Kal  (rypieiois  Kal  ripacnv  ij/cvSovs. 

Asc.  Isa.  iv.  10/ “And  there  will  be  the  power  of  his  (i.e.  the 
Neronic  Antichrist)  miracles  in  every  city  :  And  at  his  word 
the  sun  will  rise  at  night  and  he  will  make  the  moon  to  appear 
at  the  sixth  hour”:  also  4  Ezra  v.  4;  Sibyll.  Or.  iii.  63-70. 
See  Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches ,  99  sq.  The  special 
miracle  recorded  in  our  text  recalls  that  of  Elijah,  1  Kings 
xviii.  38.  For  diction  cf.  Luke  ix.  54. 

14.  Kal  irXai'a  tous  KaToiKoiWas  cytI  Trjs  yfjs  81a  Ta  crrjjieta  & 
e$o0Y]  auTai  iroujcrai  euwmoi'  tou  0Yjpiou,  Xe'ywy  tols  KaTOiKOuaiy  eirl 
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ty)$  ytjs  TroiTjaat  cUom  tw  Orjptw,  os  €\€L  T^1K  Trjs  fiaxai'pTjs 

Kct! 

irXam  toG$  KaTotKoG^Tas*  The  second  Beast  has  power  to 
deceive  only  the  unbelieving  world.  This  is  explicitly  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  xix.  20  and  implicitly  that  of  xii.  9,  xviii.  23,  xx.  3,  8, 
10. 

The  faithful  received  the  mark  of  God  on  their  foreheads, 
vii.  4  sqq.  (see  note  in  loc .),  ix.  4,  and  were  henceforth  secured 
against  satanic  assaults  in  the  form  of  deception  and  temptation 
to  sin.  But  the  unbelieving  world,  which  had  received  the  mark 
of  the  Beast,  xiii.  16,  were  thereby  just  as  inevitably  predisposed 
and  prepared  to  become  victims  of  every  satanic  deceit  and 
temptation,  and  to  believe  a  lie.  We  have  here  a  deep  spiritual 
truth.  In  the  degree  in  which  a  man’s  character  approaches 
finality,  he  has  in  that  degree,  if  he  has  been  faithful,  become  one 
with  God  and  been  rendered  secure  against  spiritual  evil  powers 
in  whatever  form.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  faithless, 
he  has  in  that  degree  by  his  own  action  predisposed  and  prepared 
himself  to  be  at  once  the  unconscious  victim  of  further  spiritual 
wrong  and  the  helpless  slave  of  evil  powers. 

On  the  moral  significance  of  the  phrase  rovs  koltoik.  hri  rrjs 
yfjs,  see  note  on  xi.  10,  and  xiii.,  Introd.  §  4. 

There  is  no  real  occasion  here  and  in  iv.  11,  xii.  11  to  take 
Sia  in  an  instrumental  sense  as  Bousset  proposes.  The  imposture 
succeeds  because  of  the  signs  that  are  wrought  evoWtov  rod 
Orjpiov.  The  signs  were  wrought  by  the  priesthood  (the  second 
Beast)  before  the  official  representatives  of  the  emperor  (the  first 
Beast). 

Xeywi'  .  .  .  TToitjtrai.  For  the  construction  see  note  on  x.  9. 
The  imperial  priesthood  made  every  effort  to  spread  the  imperial 
cult  by  the  setting  up  of  statues  of  the  emperor  and  insisting  on 
their  religious  significance.  In  our  text  the  eiKwv  is  that  of  Nero 
redivivus ,  as  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  shows.  With  this  ex¬ 
pectation  we  might  compare  that  expressed  in  Asc.  Isa.  iv.  11, 
“  And  he  (probably  ‘  they  ’  should  be  read)  will  set  up  his  image 
(i.e.  that  of  the  Neronic  Antichrist)  before  him  in  every  city.” 

15-18.  The  connection  of  these  verses  has  been  generally 
misapprehended.  The  meaning  simply  is — the  worship  of  the 
Beast  gives  the  right  to  assume  the  mark  of  the  Beast :  these  two 
— the  worship  and  the  reception  of  the  mark  are  always  associated 
together:  cf.  xiv.  9,  11,  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  xx.  4,  as  in  xiii  15°,  16  : 
the  mark  cannot  be  had  without  the  act  of  worship.  Next,  since 
the  refusal  of  such  worship  inevitably  entails  death,  xiii.  15®,  in 
order  to  escape  death  all  are  forced  to  wear  the  mark  (xiii.  16)  in 
evidence  of  having  rendered  such  worship.  And  that  none 
should  escape  this  requirement,  the  necessities  of  life  are  to  be 
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withheld  from  such  as  do  not  exhibit  the  mark,  xiii.  17.  Thus 
every  individual  is  reached — small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  and  none  can  evade  the  inquisition  and  none  the 
dread  alternative  of  worship  or  death. 

15.  Ktti  £$<$0t)  aurw  Sou^ai  m'cG/xa  tt)  ciKtSta  tou  0rjp£ou,  Tva  Kal 
XaX^CTT]  ^  €iKwy  tou  6rjp[ou  k  at  Troi^or)  tm  5<roi 
rrpocrKum^o'GKTU'  ttji'  €ik<W  toG  0rjp tou  &iroKTai'0wo-ii'. 

The  belief  in  speaking  and  wonder-working  statues  was  a  well 
established  one  in  the  ancient  world.  According  to  Clem. 
Recognitions ,  iii.  47  (Clem.  Horn .  ii.  32),  Simon  Magus  declared  : 
“  Statuas  moveri  feci :  animavi  exanima.”  Besides  such  wonder¬ 
workers  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Apelles  of  Ascalon  at  the 
court  of  Caligula  of  the  first  century,  we  find  remarkable  parallels 
in  the  second  century.  Statues  were  regarded  as  the  natural 
means  by  which  gods  or  demons  could  have  intercourse  with 
their  worshippers,  and  were  accredited  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles  (Theophil.  ad  AutoL  i.  8),  and  of  possessing  supernatural 
energies  (Athenagoras,  Leg .  18).  At  Troas  a  statue  of  a  certain 
Neryllinus  {op,  cit.  26)  was  supposed  to  utter  oracles  and  to  heal 
the  sick,  and  the  statue  of  Alexander  and  Proteus  at  Parium  to 
utter  oracles.  Athenagoras  admits  the  actuality  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena  but  ascribes  them  to  demons. 

Most  oriental  cults  had  recourse  to  magic  and  trickery,  and 
that  the  imperial  cult  availed  itself  of  their  help,  as  our  text  states, 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  doubting.  The  association  of  Roman 
officials  and  sorcerers  is  attested  in  Acts  xiii.  6.  Irenaeus,  in  his 
comment  on  our  text,  writes  (v.  28.  2) :  “  Haec  ne  quis  eum  divina 
virtute  putet  signa  facere,  sed  magica  operatione.  Et  non  est 
mirandum  si  daemoniis  et  apostaticis  spiritibus  ministrantibus  ei, 
per  eos  faciat  signa  in  quibus  seducat  habitantes  super  terram.” 
See  Weinel,  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geister ,  9  sq. 

Iva  o<roi  .  .  .  dTroKTai'Otoo-u'.  As  in  8  the  writer  passes  over 
into  the  future,  so  here  in  15.  There  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  were  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  were  to  worship 
the  Beast :  Here  all  that  did  not  worship  its  image  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  That  refusal  to  worship  the  image  of  the  emperor 
carried  with  it  capital  punishment  in  Trajan’s  time  is  clear  from 
Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan  (x.  96).  Those  who  refused  to  recant 
“duci  jussi.”  As  regards  the  rest  he  writes  :  “Qui  negarent  se 
esse  Christianos,  aut  fuisse,  cum  praeeunte  me  deos  appellarent, 
et  imagini  tuae,  quam  propter  hoc  iusseram  .  .  .  afferri,  thure  ac 
vino  supplicarent  .  .  .  ego  dimittendos  putavi.” 

16.  Kal  Trend  Trdrras  tous  ptuepous  Kal  tous  p.€ydXous,  Kai  tous 
TrXouenous  Kal  tous  tttw)(ous,  Kal  tous  ^XcuOepous  Kal  tous  SouXous, 
IVa  8a )<tiv  auTOts  \dpayjxa  rrjs  X6lP^  auTwy  rfjs  Sepias  ^  cttI 
TO  jJteTCdTTOy  auTwi\ 
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17.  Kai  u>a  Tt$  SuVtjtcu  dyopdaat  tj  TrwXrjaai  €t  6  r6 
Xdpaypa,  to  ovopa  tou  Orjp tou  t8v  dp idpLov  tou  o^dparos  aurou. 

On  the  familiar  tovs  puKpovs  Kal  tovs  pcyoAous  cf.  xi.  iS,  xix.  5, 
and  in  reverse  order  in  xx.  1 2 :  on  rous  7rAovcriovs  Kal  tot* 
rrrco^ovs  cf.  Prov.  xxii.  2  ;  Sir.  x.  22.  tou?  iXevOlpov s  Kal  rots 
SouAovs  recurs  in  xix.  18  and  in  reverse  order  in  vi.  15. 

Iva  Sami'  auTois  x®pa-yjj.a.  On  the  impersonal  plural  cf.  x.  11, 

xii.  6,  xvi.  15.  For  the  phrase  SiSovai  ^apaypa  cf.  Ezek.  (LXX) 
ix.  4,  80s  cnyptiov  (where,  however,  the  Hebrew  is  IWi.ti) 
ini  ra  /xerwTra.  But  8i8ovai  .  .  .  ydpaypa  is  good  Hebrew,  and  is 
found  in  Megillah,  24b,  where  in  reference  to  the  tephillah  it  is 
said  irixo  runj. 

The  mark 1  was  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  followers  of  the  Beast.  This  is  full  of  significance. 
For  the  orthodox  Jew  wore  the  tephillin  (which  were  translated 
in  Greek  <f>v\aKTi'jpLa — cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  7r\aTvvovcri  yap  ra  <f>v\aK- 
Tr/pia — owing  to  the  circumstance  they  were  practically  amulets 
and  used  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits)  on  the  left  hand  and 
on  the  head  (see  Schiirer,  Gesch .3  ii.  485  ;  Friedlander,  Der  Anti- 
christ ,  158  sq.,  161).2  Hence  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast 
travesty  (xiii.  16)  this  usage  by  wearing  the  mark  on  their  right 
hand  or  their  brow.  In  xiv.  9  and  xx.  4  this  double  mark  on 
the  hand  and  the  brow  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast  is  referred 
to,  though  which  hand  is  not  specified.  In  xiii.  17,  xiv.  11,  xvi.  2, 
xix.  20  only  the  mark  without  specification  of  the  brow  or  hand 
is  mentioned,  though  it  is  defined  simply  as  to  ydpaypa  tov 
OrjpLov  in  xvi.  2,  xix.  20,  and  in  xiii.  17,  xiv.  11  the  mark  is  said 
to  consist  in  the  name  of  the  beast  (or  the  number  of  his  name, 

xiii.  17).  In  our  present  text,  as  in  xiv.  9,  the  mark  is  said  to  be 
on  the  brow  or  on  the  hand,  whereas  in  xx.  4  it  is  stated  to  be 
on  the  brow  a?id  on  the  hand.  In  the  face  of  Jewish  usage 
and  xx.  4  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  mark  was  in  both  places. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  alike  with  regard  to  the  faithful  and  the 
followers  of  the  Antichrist  the  mark  is  placed  on  the  brow  (not 
over  the  brow),  just  as  in  Deut.  vi.  8  the  tephillin  were  to  be  set 
as  frontlets  “  between  the  eyes.”  The  Rabbis,  however,  declared 
that  this  usage  was  heretical,  Megillah,  24b :  “  Whoever  placed 
the  tephillin  on  the  brow  or  on  the  hand  (IT  DD  'IR  inVD  5?!’) 
follows  the  practice  of  the  Minim,”  and  required  that  they  should 

1  The  word  xdpaypa  may,  as  Deissmann  suggests,  be  chosen  because  it 
was  the  technical  designation  of  the  imperial  stamp. 

2  Targum  on  Cant.  viii.  1,  “The  Community  of  Israel  saith :  I  am 

chosen  from  among  the  heathen  nations  because  I  bind  the  tephillin  on  my  left 
hand  and  about  my  head,”  ’tf’Tn  p^’sn  ?nop  kjk  n,  and  on  the  upper 

third  of  the  right  doorpost  next  the  lintel,  in  order  that  evil  spirits  may  have 
no  power  to  do  me  injury.0 
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be  worn  over  the  brow  and  on  the  hands  or  rather  forearms  (ynt). 
Thus  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast,  as  Friedlander  (op.  cit.  161  sq.) 
and  Bousset  recognize,  travesty  in  these  respects  the  practice  of 
orthodox  Judaism  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
not  of  the  faithful  in  vii.  3  sqq.,  etc.,  of  our  text.  The  mark  on 
the  brow  of  the  faithful  in  our  author  has  no  connection  with  the 
tephillin.  Hence  this  fact  points  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  this 
section  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist  or  of  part  of  it.  But  ulti¬ 
mately  the  marks  on  the  brows  of  the  faithful \  vii.  3  sqq. ,  etc.,  and  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  Beast  had  the  same  origm.  Both  were 
bitended  to  show  that  the  wearers  of  the  marks  are  tinder  super¬ 
natural  protectio?i — the  former  under  the  protection  of  God,  the 
latter  of  Satan.  The  former  marks  were  to  be  made  on  the  brow 
only :  the  latter  on  the  brow  and  right  hand  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Antichrist  expectation  amongst  the  Jews,  as  we  have  just 
seen.1 

cm  rfjs  x€tP°$  auTwy  tt)s  Scfids.  Upon  the  significance  of  the 
mark  being  upon  the  right  hand  see  preceding  note.  See  note 
on  P*  335>  on  lhe  order  and  fulness  of  this  expression  as 
contrasted  with  i.  17,  20,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  case. 

Kat  im  tis  ktX.  The  object  of  enforcing  the  wearing 
of  the  mark  is  not  the  minor  one  of  cutting  off  the  recusants 
from  buying  and  selling  (which  the  MSS  which  omit  the  #cac 
would  imply);  for  the  penalty  of  such  recusancy  is  immediate 
death.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  to  be  withheld  from  such  as 
have  not  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  order  to  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  the  imperial  authorities,  and  that  thus  none  should 
escape.  A  ruthless  economic  warfare  is  here  proclaimed  with  a 
view  to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  State.  This  is  not 
represented  as  a  fact  of  the  present  but  as  the  future  in  store  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Thus  shortly  the  sense  of  xiii. 

1  Other  views  propounded  are  :  I.  The  marks  were  those  used  in  the  case 
of  domestic  slaves.  Those  so  marked  were  called  aTty/xaTiai,  literati,  and 
such  marks  were  regarded  as  a  badge  of  disgrace.  They  were  not  used 
generally  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  unless  in  the  case  of  misconduct. 

2.  Soldiers  sometimes  branded  themselves  with  the  name  of  their  general :  see 
Wetstein  on  Gal.  vi.  1 7.  3.  Deissman  ( Biblical  Studies ,  241  sq. )  thinks  that  he 
finds  the  clue  in  the  seals  (xa.pdyva.Ta)  which  were  stamped  with  the  name  and 
year  of  the  emperor  in  Egypt  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  on  papyrus 
documents  relating  to  buying  and  selling.  But  this  practice  does  not  explain 
the  mark  on  the  person.  The  mark  of  the  beast  was,  as  Ramsay  observes, 
“a  preliminary  condition  ”  of  buying  and  selling,  “and  none  who  wanted  it 
were  admitted  to  business  transactions.”  4.  Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  (1 10  sq.),  suggests  that  the  mark  was  an  official  certificate  of  loyalty 
which  was  issued  to  those  who  had  complied  with  the  ritual  of  the  imperial 
religion.  But  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  5.  Spitta,  Erbes  and  Mommsen 
interpret  the  text  with  reference  to  the  Roman  coins  bearing  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  emperor.  But  this  interpretation  does  not  explain  the 
stamping  of  the  marks  on  the  right  hand  and  brow. 
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16-17  is  :  He  made  every  one  to  wear  the  mark,  and  that  none 
should  escape  his  scrutiny  he  forbade  the  means  of  life  to  such  as 
had  not  the  mark.  Iva  jxrj  .  .  .  dyopdo-ai  ^  For  the 

diction  cf.  I  Macc.  xiii.  49,  oi  Si  ix  rrjs  dxpas  iv  ’l€pov<ra\rjp 
ixw\vovro  €K7ropev€cr0aL  cts  tt]v  \(jjpav  xai  dyopa^tiv  xal  tt(j)\civ. 

6  Ixwv  to  \dp aypa.  Our  author  when  writing  independently 
would  probably  say  6  Au/fov  r.  x •  See  note  on  xvi.  2. 

to  \dpaypa,  to  ovopa.  kt\.  The  name  and  the  number  of  the 
name  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
written  in  letters  :  in  the  latter  its  equivalent  is  given  in  numbers 
by  a  kind  of  gematria.  To  the  diction  in  our  text  tov  dpidpov 
tov  OrjpLov  (18)  and  tov  dpiOpov  tov  ovopaTos  avrov  (17)  there  are 
two  exact  parallels  in  the  inscriptions  given  by  Mau  in  the 
Bulletino  del  Institute,  1874,  p.  90,  one  of  which  is  f}< ? 

apiOpb' >  (cf.  rov  dptOpov  rov  Orjpiov)  and  the  second  d/xept/xvos 

ipvr}(rOr]  appovCas  rfjs  iSias  K(y)pia(<s )  in  aya0a),  ^5  6  dpiOpo^  p,€  (or 
aAc)  row  KaXov  ovopaTos  (cf.  tov  a piOpov  tov  ovo/xaro?  avrov). 

18.  a>$€  iq  <70<j>ia  eoriv*  o  efxwv  vouv  iJ/Tj^iffdTw  tov  api0p,ov  tou 
0Tjptou,  dpidpos  yap  av0pwirou  ccrnv*  *al  6  api0p,ds  auTOu  €|aK<£crioi 
e^Korra  f£. 

aiSe  rj  cro<Jua  eoriv.  With  this  expression  Eichhorn  compares 
the  cabbalistic  phrase  NDH  rPK  Knoam  Kn  (Sohar  Chadash,  f. 
40.  3).  wSc  here  as  in  xvii.  9  refers  to  what  follows,  but  in  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  12  to  what  precedes.  With  the  idea  in  6  c^wv  vovv  we 
should  compare  Dan.  i.  17  (LXX);  t<3  Aa vltjX  iSajxe  owccriv  iv 

.  .  .  €W7TVtOtS  KCLL  Iv  TTaCTYj  (TOcffia,  V.  12  (Theod.),  (TVV€(TLS  €V  aVT<p 

( TvyKpivbiv  ivxnrvia  Kai  avayycXXwv  xparodpeva.  Cf.  V.  II,  14. 
The  word  vovs  is  not  found  in  the  Versions  of  the  canonical 
Daniel,  but  owco-is  (i.e.  nj'a)  has  the  same  meaning.  Thus  in 
viii.  15,  where  Daniel  has  a  vision,  it  is  said  that  he  “  sought  to 
understand  it  ”  i JiJtow  trvvccriv  (Theod.).  In  ix.  22  an  angel  is 
sent  o-v/x/?i/3do-ai  o-c  crvvecrLv  (Theod.)  in  reference  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  70  years,  and  in  x.  1  crvvecr  19  avTu>  .  .  .  iv  oirracria.  In 
such  mysteries  ov  vorjo-ovo-iv  .  .  .  dvopot  (A),  xii.  10.  vov<?  or 
crvvco'i?  (i.e.  nra)  is  what  is  needed  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
problem  in  this  verse. 

\t/T]4>urdT(u  tov  dpi0p ,6v  ktX.  This  passage  is  difficult  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  since  the  second  century. 
Much  of  it  has  been  due  to  inaccurate  interpretation  of  the 
words  involved,  but  even  when  every  care  is  taken  there  remains 
a  hypothetical  element  in  every  solution  that  is  offered.  The 
two  clauses  that  have  caused  difficulty  are  if/Tj^ur  aroj  .  .  .  Orfpiov 
and  dpiOpLos  yap  .  .  .  €otiv.  Let  us  take  the  latter  first.  This 
clause  is  susceptible  of  two  meanings.  1.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  a  number  of  scholars — Diisterdieck,  Holtzmann,  Gunkel, 
Clemen,  Swete,  etc.,  to  take  dpiOpos  avOpwTrov  as  meaning  a 
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human  intelligible  number,  not  a  supernatural  one.  They 
compare  xxi.  17,  pLcrpov  av6pio7rov  6  icrriv  dyycAov.  But  whereas 
the  statement  in  xxi.  17  is  significant,  seeing  that  it  is  an  angel 
that  is  measuring  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  emphasizing  of  the 
fact  here  that  the  number  is  such  as  a  man  uses  is  pointless. 
For  the  writer  to  set  down  any  other  than  an  intelligible  number 
would  be  highly  absurd.  2.  Volkmar,  Kliefoth,  Corssen,  Bousset, 
Jiilicher,  Moffatt  maintain  that  the  number  here  is  that  of  a 
certain  individual.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  in  that 
case  rtvos  or  Ivos  would  have  stood  in  connection  with  avOpu ttov. 
But  this  is  not  so:  cf.  Ps.  cv.  17,  aTrcVrciAcv  ZparpovOtv  a vtcdv 
avOpwTTov  DrvpE^  I"6w’),  “He  sent  a  man  before  them.” 
The  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  words  themselves  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter  interpretation.  But  further,  and  this  argument  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  the  Beast  and  one  of  its  heads, 
though  conceived  separately  in  xiii.  1,  3,  are  subsequently  in  xiii.  12, 
14  treated  as  identical.  The  man  here,  i.e.  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Beast,  is  himself  the  Beast.  If  we  discover  the  name  of  the  man 
it  is  for  the  time  the  name  of  the  Beast.  This  conclusion  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  verse  as  a 
whole.1 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we  have  next  to  discover 
the  form  of  cryptogram  used  by  the  writer,  and  here  I  will  quote 

1  This  conclusion  is  an  answer  (1)  to  P.  Corssen’s  contention  in  the  Z. 
f,  NTliche  Wissenschaft,  iii.  238-242,  iv.  264-267,  v.  86-88,  that  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  isopsephism,  which  consists  in  establishing  relations 
between  two  different  conceptions — here  the  Beast  and  a  man — by  means  of 
the  numerical  equivalence  in  value  of  the  letters  by  which  the  two  are 
expressed.  As  we  have  seen  above  the  Seer  identifies  the  Beast  with  one 
of  its  heads.  Hence  we  have  only  to  deal  with  a  single  conception  in 
xiii.  18,  and  not  with  an  isopsephism  such  as  he  quotes  from  Boissonade, 
Anecdota ,  ii.  459,  to  the  effect  that  Beds  =  dyios  =  ayaBds,  since  the  numerical 
value  of  each  is  <r7r5,  i.e.  284,  that  IlavXos  =  <ro<f)La  (xl/rra  =  781),  Ko<rpLas  =  \vpa 
(<£\a=£3i),  and  from  Berosus  according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Eusebii 
Chronic .,  Liber  I.  (ed.  Schoen,  p.  14  sq.),  &px*<-v  Be  toutuv  tt&vtuv  ywaZna  77 
Bvopia  6p,6pcoKa  (read  dfxdpKa)  elvat  88  tovto  xaXSaicrri  p.8v  BaXdrB ,  * EWrjvKrrl 
88  fueBeppu^vederai  0<iXacr<ra,  Kara  88  i<r6\f/7)<pov  ceX^vri.  6fx6pK<%  (an  Aramaic 
word  =  KpiK-DN,  “mother  of  the  depth  ”)  as  <reXi 71/17  =  301. 

Like  isopsephisms  have  been  discovered  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  O.T. 
Thus  under  nW  N3’  in  Gen.  xlix.  10  rre'n  (Messiah)  is  found,  because  both 
expressions  =  358.  Similarly  oruD  (“Comforter ”)  was  found  to  be  designed 
in  nDx  (“  branch  ”)  for  each  word  =  138.  On  the  possibility  of  such  a  pheno¬ 
menon  in  Ezek.  v.  2  see  Bertholet  on  Ezek.  iv.  5.  A  cryptographic  acrostic 
has  been  detected  by  Jewish  scholars  in  the  initial  letters  of  Deut.  xxxii.  1-6. 
These  =  345  =  Moses.  See  Jewish  Encyc.  v.  589. 

(2)  Secondly,  it  is  an  answer  to  all  scholars  who  would  discover  the  name 
of  the  Beast  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  name  of  the  Beast  is  the  name  of 
a  man  and  the  number  is  666.  Hence  we  reject  on  this  ground  A areivos  first 
found  in  Irenaeus,  and  ij  Xcltivt)  pa<xi\da~666i  ij  traX 77  /3a<riXefa  =  6l6  of 
Clemen. 
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my  friend  Professor  J.  A.  Smith  of  Magdalen  College,  who,  having 
had  much  experience  in  solving  cryptograms,  has  sent  me  the 
following  letter  (Dec.  1910)  :  “The  solution  of  a  cryptogram  with 
no  further  clue  than  that  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters 
composing  the  answer  should  add  up  to  666  was  almost  indeter¬ 
minate.  I  therefore  suspected  a  restricting  addition.  Assuming 
that  the  digits,  decads  and  hundreds  must  add  up  separately, 
I  found  the  possible  solution  much  narrowed.  A  very  obvious 
one  presented  itself  in 


I.  T  —  300 

T  =  300 


50 
1=  10 


*  =  5 

a=  I 


TUTdV 


The  clue  that  the  answer  must  be  “  the  name  of  a  man  ” 


XaTCLVOS 


suggested  the  ending  -os  or  -as. 

II.  r  =  300 

v  =  s° 

e~5 

<r=  200 

1=  10 

0=1 

X  +  o  =  100 

III.  O’  =  200  I 

V  =  50 

«  =  5 

v= 400  1 

0  +  a=  10 

a  =  1 

evavOas 


“  I  thus  seemed  to  have  hit  upon  the  method  employed  by 
Irenaeus  or  his  authority.  I  next  applied  this  to  the  number 
888  in  the  Sibyl.  Oracles,  i.  328  ( apud  Swete2,  p.  176),  and  find 
it  gives  at  once 


cr  =  200  0=70 

(T—  200  1=10 

v  =  400 


>  =  8 


Tt/o-ovs 


“  It  then  occurred  to  me  to  see  if  anything  in  the  Apocalypse 
suggested  this  restriction,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  contained  in 
\j/r)<l>i<raTio — literally  to  calculate  with  numbers.  It  was,  I  believe, 
common  to  use  an  abacus  in  a  way  which  practically  amounted 
to  using  a  decimal  system.  You  will  see  that  if  no  column  can 
contain  more  respectively  than  6,  60  and  600  the  number  of 
possible  solutions  is  greatly  restricted,  rctrav  and  ’I^crovs  are 
rigorous  solutions :  each  of  the  others  requires  the  licence  of 
once  having  a  compound. 

“  As  regards  the  Apocalypse  itself,  all  this  does  not  advance 
matters  much.  All,  I  think,  I  have  shown  is  how  Irenaeus  got 
his  solutions,  and  why  he  preferred  Tcn-av,  and  that  the  method 
is  found  at  least  once  elsewhere.” 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  problem  before  us. 
The  Beast  and  the  man  are  identical.  In  other  words,  the  Beast 
is  for  the  time  incarnated  in  a  man.  There  is  no  isopsephism 
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3^7 


here,  and  all  solutions  which  propose  the  name  of  a  country  or 
nation  are  thereby  excluded.  Next,  if  Professor  Smith’s  method 
is  here  valid,  the  name  of  the  man  must  be  such  that  in  three 
columns  of  hundreds,  tens  and  units,  the  total  must  in  each  case 
be  six.  The  solution  favoured  by  Irenaeus,  i.e,  tut6.v>  complies 
rigorously  with  the  numerical  postulates,  and  has  recently  been 
supported  by  Abbott  {Notes  on  NT,  Criticism, ,  80  sq.).  But 
T€Lrdv  is  not  a  man’s  name,  though  it  is  construed  as  referring 
to  Titus  or  to  the  Flavian  dynasty,  or  to  the  third  Titus,  i.e . 
Domitian.  Abbott  (op,  cit,  83,  note)  points  out  that  the  Talmud 
transliterated  titos  by  DID'D. 

But  this  solution  will  not  do.  The  references  to  “the  man” 
in  xiii.  3,  12,  14  could  not  be  explained  of  Titus  or  Domitian. 
We  are,  therefore,  thrown  back  on  Nero  redivivus — the  inde¬ 
pendent  proposal  of  four  scholars,  Holtzmann,  Benary,  Hitzig  and 
Reuss.  The  solution  is  to  be  sought  not  in  Greek  but  in  Hebrew. 
Nero  Caesar  =  "iDp  p"0  =  666.  It  has  been  objected  that  "iD'p  is 
the  proper  spelling,  but  according  to  Jastrow’s  Talmudic  Lexicon 
nop  also  is  found.  Besides  Kaurapua  is  transliterated  by  jnop 
as  well  as  by  p~iD'p.  The  defective  form  nop  has  therefore  been 
chosen,  because  thereby  the  symmetrical  666  is  attained,  or 
because  the  number  666  is  older  than  the  name.1  This  solution 
appears  to  satisfy  every  requirement :  for 

1.  It  explains  every  reference  in  our  text:  see  notes  on 
xiii.  1,  3,  12,  14,  and  on  the  present  verse. 

2.  It  explains  the  twofold  reading  666  and  616.  In  C,  two 
lost  cursives  and  Tyconius  (see  Iren.  v.  30.  1),  the  reading  616 
occurs  instead  of  666.  This  can  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
form  of  the  name  Nero,  which  by  its  omission  of  the  final  n 
makes  the  sum  total  616  instead  of  666. 

3.  It  satisfies  the  numerical  method 

3-1-3=  100 


"i  —  200 
■»  =  200 
P  —100 


0-60 


6 


600 


60 


1  Irenaeus  (v.  28.  2)  says  with  regard  to  6 66  :  In  recapitulationem  universe 
apostasiae  ejus  quae  facta  est  in  sex  millibus  annorum  (see  29  and  30.  1). 
The  number  6  is  full  of  significance  for  him.  Some  recent  scholars  (Milligan, 
Baird  Lectztre,  p.  328 ;  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  324  ;  Porter,  Hastings' 
D.B.  iv.  258;  Vischer,  Z.  f,  NTliche  H’issensch.  iv.  167-174)  take  the 
number  as  having  a  symbolical  force,  as  signifying  the  one  who  persistently 
falls  short  of  perfection  (i.e,  the  number  7),  and  support  this  view  by  the 
parallel  of  3^  years,  or  the  period  of  the  Antichrist’s  reign,  as  symbolizing  the 
destiuction  of  evil  within  the  half  of  the  perfect  period— seven.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  objected,  why  was  666  chosen?  and  not  simply  6  or  66?  The 
origin  of  this  number  is  not  yet  clear. 
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I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  intended ;  for  among  the  many 
varieties  of  Gematria  given  in  the  Jewish  Encyc .  v.  589-592,  the 
above  variety  is  not  mentioned.  It  may,  however,  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Apocalyptist  from  Greek  usage.1 

XIV.  12-13.  These  verses  have  no  connection  with  chap, 
xiv.,  but  should  follow  directly  on  xiii.  17  or  18  as  they  do  in 
this  edition.  1.  For  there  is  no  connection  of  thought  between 
the  endless  torments  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast  in  Gehenna 
and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  saints.  If  xiv.  6-1 1  had 
been  a  description  of  the  persecutions  awaiting  the  saints>  then 
such  a  statement  as  xiv.  12  and  such  a  beatitude  as  xiv.  13 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate,  just  as 
xiii.  iob  comes  in  most  aptly  after  xiii.  ioa.  2.  At  the  close  of 
xiii.  10  we  find  xiv.  12*  repeated  with  an  additional  phrase,  and 
in  the  earlier  clauses  of  xiii.  10  we  find  exactly  such  acts  of 
persecution  referred  to  as  justify  wholly  the  final  clause  of 
the  verse  <LSe  kcrriv  rj  vTrojj.ov7]  Kal  rj  7rtcrris  toiv  ayiW. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  xiv.  12-13  should  similarly  be 
preceded  by  a  persecution  which  issued  in  death  (fta/cd/noi  .  .  . 
ol  iv  KvpCu  a.7ro0vrj<TKovT€$)  on  the  part  of  all  who  refused  to  worship 
the  Beast.  Now  in  xiii.  15  we  find  such  a  persecution  foretold 
in  the  vision  of  the  Seer.  We  have  here  the  final  stage  of  the 
persecution  described,  and  it  is  just  in  such  a  context  and 
none  other  in  the  Apocalypse  that  xiv.  12-13  ^as  its  right 
setting.  Hence  xiv.  12-13  should  be  transposed  to  xiii.,  and 
read  immediately  after  17  or  18.  It  is  possible  that  xiii.  18  is  an 
interpolation. 

12.  Here  as  in  xiii.  10,  18,  xvii.  9  our  author  abandons  his  role 
as  Seer  and  addresses  words  of  admonition  directly  to  his  readers. 

W$€  q  UTTOfAOl'r)  T&V  dyUOl'.  Cf.  xiii.  IO.  On  VTTOfJLOVrj  cf.  i.  9, 
ii.  2,  3,  19,  iii.  10.  Practically  all  men  are  capable  of  some 
momentary  exhibition  of  heroism  or  self-sacrifice,  and  exactly  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  show  themselves  capable  in  this 
respect  they  have  affinity  with  all  true  saints  and  heroes.  But 
it  is  not  such  temporary  manifestations  of  self-sacrifice  or 
heroism  that  form  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  saints,  but 
sustained  persistent  faithfulness  in  the  face  of  continuous  persecu¬ 
tion — even  unto  death.  In  our  text  the  Seer  has  in  his  mind  the 
last  great  tribulation,  which  would  strengthen  and  mature  those 
who  encountered  it  faithfully. 

1  Of  the  great  number  of  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  a  few 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  Greek  Taros  *xu<ra/)=6i6.  In  case  a  Caligula 
source  lies  behind  this  chapter,  this  suggestion  would  have  much  to  say  for 
itself.  In  Hebrevy  letters  Manchot  and  Weyland  propose  O'Dn  nD’p=666, 
and  Ewald  on  no’p  =  6i6.  All  these  are  under  certain  conditions  possible, 
but  not  so  GunkeTs  proposal  .rjiDip  mnn  =  primal  chaos,  Tiamat  (G.  F. 
Moore,  fourn*  Amer,  Oriental  Soc.,  1906,  p.  31 5  sq.). 
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ol  Tijpourres  rets  erroXas  tou  0eou.  We  have  here  a  break  in 
the  construction  which  is  characteristic  of  our  author,  and  to  be 
explained  as  in  the  note  on  i.  5.  The  participial  clause  defines 
the  roiv  ayiW.  This  clause  has  already  occurred  in  xii.  17. 
Here  as  in  that  passage  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  is 
combined  with  faith  in  Jesus.  The  especially  Johannine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  diction  is  to  be  observed.  Outride  the  Johannine 
writings  the  phrase  riqpuv  r.  ivToXrjv  (evroX as)  is  found  twice  in  the 
N.T. — and  not  found  in  the  LXX — where  SiarrjpeLv  and  frvvrrjpuv 
are  used :  whilst  in  the  Johannine  writings  exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse  it  is  found  9  times.  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  author 
uses  also  the  phrase  rrjptiv  r.  Xoyov  (\6yovs)  in  iii.  8,  10,  xxii.  7,  9. 
Now  this  phrase  occurs  9  times  in  the  Johannine  Gospel  and 
Epp.  and  not  once  throughout  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  The  use  of 
rrjptiv  in  i.  3,  iii.  3  is  analogous.  We  might  further  observe  that 
ivroXrj  is  a  favourite  Johannine  word,  occurring  27  times  in  the 
Gospel  and  Epp.  and  37  in  the  rest  of  the  N.T.  ttlcttiv  'l^dov, 
i.e.  the  faith  which  has  Jesus  for  its  object:  cf.  ii.  13,  rrjv 
p.ov:  Mark  xi.  22,  ttivtiv  6tov:  Rom.  iii.  22;  Gal.  ii.  16, 
iii.  22 ;  Jas.  ii.  1. 

13.  k<u  ^Kouora  <J>o)^Tjs  €K  tou  oupayou.  As  the  thought  of  the 
great  tribulation,  which  was  to  involve  the  martyrdom  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  faithful,  presses  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the 
Seer,  he  hears  a  new  beatitude  proclaimed  from  heaven  on  their 
behalf :  "  Blessed  are  those  who  are  martyred  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth.” 

In  such  a  conflict — with  the  world  human  and  satanic  arrayed 
against  them — the  faithful  needed  strong  consolation,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  stooped  to  the  need  that  called  it  down.  The 
ground,  on  which  they  were  declared  to  be  blessed,  is  that 
they  are  at  once  to  rest  from  their  labours  and  enter  into  the 
full  recompense  of  their  faithfulness  on  earth.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  departed  are  described  as  pLaKapiou  They  have 
entered  on  the  consummation  of  their  blessedness  ;  for  they  have 
suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Lord,  and  with  their  martyrdom  the 
roll  of  the  martyrs  is  now  complete.  In  vi.  9-1 1,  though  the 
martyrs  were  given  white  robes  (i.e.  heavenly  bodies)  and  bidden 
to  rest  a  little  while  till  their  fellow-servants,  which  should  be 
martyred  even  as  they,  should  be  fulfilled,  it  is  clearly  implied 
that  their  blessedness  is  only  in  part  consummated.  But  not 
so  with  the  martyrs  of  this  final  persecution.  They  are  to 
enter  forthwith  into  their  final  blessedness ; 1  for  with  them  the 
number  of  the  martyrs  is  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  hour 
for  judgment  has  come. 

1  This  final  blessedness  of  the  martyrs  will  not  be  fully  consummated  till 
tne  entire  body  of  the  righteous  is  fulfilled. 
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In  fact  in  xiv.  6-n,  and  in  14,  18-20  we  have  two  proleptic 
visions  of  judgment.  Of  these  the  first  summarizes  the  judgment 
of  Rome,  which  is  subsequently  described  in  detail  in  xvi.  18-xviii., 
while  the  second,  xiv.  14,  18-20,  gives  in  brief  a  proleptic  vision 
of  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  executed  in  part  before  the 
Millennial  reign  and  in  part  after  it,  and  which  is  represented 
more  fully  in  xix.  n-21  and  xx.  7-10.  Neither  of  these 
proleptic  visions  takes  any  account  of  the  judgment  to  be 
meted  out  to  the  Beasts  and  the  False  Prophet  (xix.  20)  or  to 
Satan  (xx.  1-3,  10),  nor  do  they  refer  to  the  final  judgment  of 
all  the  dead  (xx.  12-15).  ^ut  righteous  have  little  concern 
with  these  judgments ;  for  to  none  of  them  are  they  subjected. 
They  have  already  been  swept  from  the  earth  by  a  universal 
martyrdom,  and  before  the  plagues  of  the  seven  Bowls  begin  the 
Seer  beholds  them  already  standing  before  the  Sea  of  Glass 
and  singing  the  song  of  [Moses  and]  the  Lamb. 

In  xviii.  4  the  faithful  are  apparently  presupposed  to  be  still 
on  earth,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  xviii.  was  originally  a  vision 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  xviii.  4,  as  well  as 
some  other  passages,  reflect  the  facts  and  expectations  of  that 
time. 

JJtClKdpiOl  Ot  V€K.pOL  01  lv  KUptO)  &7TO0^OXOn-€S  dlT*  dpTU  With 
Ot  €V  KVpLLj)  a7T06vrj(TK0VT€S  cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  1 8,  Ot  KOLfMrjOivTCS  €V 

XpKTTu  ;  i  Thess.  iv.  16,  ot  vtKpoi  iv  XpurrS;  also  iv.  14.  air 
apTL,  “  from  henceforth,”  is  to  be  taken  not  with  /xaicdpiot  but  with 

aTTo0v'q(TKOVT€^ 

The  object  of  the  beatitude  is  to  comfort  those  who  in  the 
great  tribulation  need  strength  and  consolation.  In  the  age  of 
the  author  it  is  a  message  for  those  called  to  martyrdom  in  the 
immediately-impending  persecution,  but  it  can  rightly  be  used 
by  the  Church  generally  of  those  who  die  ev  KvpLu.  Real  faith¬ 
fulness  to  Christ  demands  in  all  ages  some  measure  of  the 
martyr’s  courage  and  endurance.  Indeed  the  worst  martyrdoms 
are  not  always,  or  even  generally,  those  which  terminate  in  a 
speedy  and  violent  death. 

vat,  Xeyei  to  nvcupia.  On  this  clause  cf.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  29, 
iii.  6,  etc.,  xxii.  17.  For  vat  cf.  i.  7  (note),  xvi.  7,  xxii.  20. 

iVa  aya'iraiqo'ovrai  ktX.  Cf.  vi.  II.  The  tva  here  is  practically 
equivalent  to  on  (  =  “  in  that  ”).  Cf.  xxii.  14  ;  John  viii.  56,  ix.  2. 
On  the  form  of  ava7rarj<rovT(u  see  Blass,  Gram.  p.  44.  The  use 
of  Ik  after  avairavopiai  is  unusual,  but  it  is  found  in  Plato. 

Ta  yap  epya  auTtiii'  dicoXou0€i  p,€T*  auTwy.  aKoXovOeiv  per 
clvt&v  (a  rare  construction  :  cf.  Luke  ix.  49)  means  (as  in  vi.  8) 
“ accompany  them”  ( =  Di"6  pfe  (?) :  cf.  Pirke  /iboth  vi.  9).  In 
xiv.  4,  9,  xix.  14,  aKokovdtLv  is  followed  by  the  dative  and  means 
“to  follow  after.”  This  slight  distinction  is  important  when 
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we  come  to  consider  ra  epy a.  But  what  meaning  are  we  to 
attach  to  cpya?  Two  explanations  have  been  advanced  here. 

1.  Some  scholars  like  Boklen  (  Verwandschaft ,  p.  40)  will  have 
it  that  the  idea  in  our  text  is  derived  from  Zoroastrian  sources. 
According  to  the  Gathas  the  soul  was  escorted  to  blessedness  by 
its  good  deeds,  S.B.E.  xviii.  64.  By  virtue  of  these  it  passes 
over  the  Kin  vat  Bridge,  xviii.  76  ;  but  the  more  general  view  in 
later  Zoroastrianism  is  that  the  soul  of  the  righteous  man  was 
received  by  its  good  works  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
(S.B.E.  iv.  219,  xviii.  47  note,  49  note,  54,  117  note,  150,  xxiii. 
315  sq.,  xxiv.  19  sq.).  This  maiden  is  his  religion,  the  sum  of  his 
righteous  deeds.  It  was  also  taught  that  the  sins  and  good  works 
of  the  soul  were  weighed  in  the  scales  of  Rashnu,  S.B.E.  v.  241 
sq.,  xviii.  232  note,  xxiii.  168,  xxiv.  18. 

It  is  clear  that  the  teaching  of  our  text  differs  from  this  some¬ 
what  crude  realism,  though  originally  they  may  have  been  related. 
In  any  case  our  author  was  not  beholden  to  Zoroastrianism. 

2.  Inside  Judaism  this  subject  was  developed  pretty  fully. 
In  the  O.T.  both  the  actions  and  the  spirits  of  men  are  weighed, 
Job  xxxi.  6 ;  Prov.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  2,  and  the  wicked  are  found 
wanting,  Ps.  lxii.  9;  Dan.  v.  27.  This  idea  of  the  weighing  of 
men’s  actions  reappears  in  1  Enoch  xli.  1.  In  Enoch  as  in  the 
O.T.  this  idea  is  not  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  divine 
grace.  But  in  later  works  it  tends  to  become  materialised,  and 
a  man’s  salvation  depends  on  an  actual  preponderance  of  his 
good  deeds  over  his  evil:  see  Weber,  Jud.  Theol .2  279-284. 

But  not  only  are  the  works  weighed :  they  have  been  stored 
up  in  heaven  in  advance,  and  preserved  by  God,  1  Enoch 
xxxviii.  2,  in  treasuries,  2  Bar.  xiv.  12.  At  the  last  judgment 
these  treasuries  will  be  opened,  2  Bar.  xxiv.  1.  Sometimes  the 
righteous  man  is  said  to  have  a  treasure  of  good  works,  4  Ezra 
vii.  77;/Shabb.  31A  In  these  conceptions  the  personality  tends 
to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  individual  acts.  A  higher  con¬ 
ception  finds  expression  in  Pss.  Sol.  ix.  9,  where  the  righteous 
man  is  said  to  acquire  for  himself  with  the  Lord  life  itself  as  a 
spiritual  treasure  (Qrja-a.vpC&i  £o)rjv  avrw  irapa  KvpLw).  Cf.  Matt, 
vi.  19,  20. 

But  none  of  these  passages  conveys  exactly  the  idea  of  our 
text  (ra  yap  tpya  aKoXovOei  ktX.).  But  there  is  a  nearer  parallel 
in  Pirke  Aboth  vi.  9  :  “In  the  hour  of  a  man’s  decease,  not 
silver,  nor  gold,  nor  goodly  stones,  nor  pearls  accompany  the 
man,  but  Torah  and  good  works.”  But,  since  the  attitude  of 
our  author  to  the  Law  is  absolutely  different  from  that  of  the 
writer  of  this  passage,  it  is  probable  that,  though  there  is  a  literal 
likeness  in  the  two  passages,  the  thought  conveyed  is  different. 

Let  us,  therefore,  return  to  our  text,  and  restudy  it  in  the 
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light  of  the  passages  just  dealt  with,  and  in  connection  with  the 
contexts  in  our  author  in  which  the  woid  “  works  ”  occurs. 

3.  First  we  observe  that  “  works  ”  are  not  laid  up  in  heaven 
in  advance,  but  accompany  the  righteous  soul.  Next,  since  our 
author  takes  up  an  antagonistic  position  to  the  Synagogue  (ii.  9, 
iii.  9),  and  deliberately  omits  all  mention  of  the  Law,  we  reason¬ 
ably  infer  that  his  conception  of  works  must  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Synagogue.  In  other  words,  works  are  taken  by  our 
author  not  as  goods  in  themselves,  by  means  of  which  salvation 
is  purchased,  but  are  conceived  as  the  necessary  manifestation  of  a 
life  that  is  already  redeemed  in  essence  by  Christ  (v.  9,  xiv.  3,  4). 
They  are  wrought  by  virtue  of  their  redemption  through  Him 
(xii.  1 1).  There  is,  therefore,  no  reliance  on  works  as  in  Judaism. 
Thus  works  in  the  mind  of  our  author  are  the  outward  expression 
of  the  character  of  the  soul  that  wrought  them. 

Let  us  now  test  this  view  by  a  short  consideration  of  the 
passages  in  our  author,  which  are  definitive  on  this  head.  These 
are  ii.  2,  oTSa  ra  Ipya  aov  Kal  rov  kottov  Kal  ttjv  irrrofjLOvrjv  aov. 
Here  the  omission  of  aov  after  r.  kottov  binds  r.  kottov  and  r. 
vi TOfxovriv  together.  Nay,  more,  as  has  been  rightly  recognized, 
the  first  Kal  is  used  epexegetically,  and  thus  the  Ipya  are  here 
defined  as  self-denying  “labour  and  endurance.”  The  next 
passage  is  still  more  instructive,  ii.  19,  oTSa  aov  ra  Ipya  Kal  ttjv 
aydirrjv  Kal  ttjv  7tl<jtlv  /cat  ttjv  SiaKoviav  Kal  ttjv  viropLOvrjv  aov  Kal 
ra  Ipya  aov  ra  Icr^ara  irktiova  tcjv  7rpc!mDV.  Here  “love,  faith, 
service  and  endurance”  are  taken  closely  together  and  form  a 
definition  of  the  Ipya.  The  third  passage  in  iii.  2,  ov  yap  evpTjKa 
aov  Ipya  Tr€7r\Tjpo)pL€va  ev<o7rtov  tov  Oeov  jxov.  Here  the  Ipya  fell 
short  of  the  divine  standard,  though  the  world  approved  of  them 
(iii.  1).  Lastly,  iii.  15,  otSd  aov  ra  Ipya  kt\.  The  works  here  are 
neither  hot  nor  cold.  Even  complete  apostasy  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  according  to  the  divine  voice.  And  yet  no  special  sin — such 
as  those  urged  against  the  other  Churches — is  brought  against 
the  Church  of  Laodicea,  save  that  its  works  lack  spiritual  fire 
and  their  doers  are  self-complacent. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  works  are  regarded  by  our 
author  simply  as  the  manifestation  of  the  inner  life  and  character . 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find  this  use  of  Ipya :  cf.  v.  36, 
ix.  3,  4,  x.  25,  xiv.  10,  etc.  /cap7ro?  (though  not  used  in  our 
author  with  this  meaning)  has  this  significance  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (cf.  xv.  2  5,  8,  etc.),  and,  so  conceived,  was  a  character¬ 
istic  term  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  as  in  Matt.  vii.  16,  20,  dbro  rwr 
Kap7T(bv  avTu>v  €7nyv<&a€a0e  avrovs  :  also  vii.  17,  18,  19,  xii.  33,  etc. 
It  '  is  likewise  used  by  St.  Paul  with  a  like  significance :  cf. 
Gal.  v.  22  ;  Phil.  i.  11,  etc. 

In  keeping  with  this  conclusion  are  our  author’s  statements 
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in  regard  to  works  and  judgment.  In  ii.  23  Christ  declares  S<mro> 
vfuv  cKctaro)  Kara  ra  cpya  vfiwv.  This  award  (in  some  sense 
external)  is  spoken  of  as  a  recompense  or  wage,  or  reward  in 
xxii.  12. 

i&ou  €px°H>(u  TaX^> 

Kal  6  fuaOos  jxou  jict*  4pou 

diroSoui'CH  cKtloTw  a>s  to  Ipyoy  early  auTOu. 

In  the  case  of  the  righteous  generally  this  puo-0os  is,  in  part  at 
all  events,  the  reception  of  spiritual  bodies  (see  Additional  Note 
on  vi.  11,  p.  184  sqq.) :  in  the  case  of  the  martyrs  spiritual 
bodies  and  a  share  in  the  Millennial  Kingdom. 

From  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  that  “  works  ”  in  our 
author  are  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  character  and  are  in 
fact  synonymous  with  character,  we  are  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
perplexing  words  in  xix.  8,  to  yap  fivcrcnvov  ra  SiKaiupLara  ruv 
aytuv  €ortv.  This  clause  has  been  rightly  rejected  by  many 
critics  (J.  Weiss,  Bousset,  Moffatt,  etc.)  as  a  gloss,  but  no  definite 
and  conclusive  grounds  have  been  adduced.  But  if,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  note  on  iii.  5  and  the  Additional  Note  on  vi.  11,  the 
“  fine  linen  ”  is  the  heavenly  body  of  the  righteous,  and  if,  as 
we  found  in  the  present  note,  a  man’s  righteous  acts  are  simply 
the  manifestation  of  his  inner  character,  then  it  follows  that  the 
clause  above  quoted  in  xix.  8  is  the  gloss  of  a  scribe  who  failed 
to  apprehend  the  views  of  our  author  on  this  question.  “  The 
fine  linen,”  i.e.  the  spiritual  body,  is  not  identical  with  the  char¬ 
acter  but  a  product  of  it 
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